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MORAL   AND  LITERARY. 


No.  CXVII. 

TBS  FOLLY  OF  BRINGING  UP  CHILDRBN  TO  A  LBARNBD 
PROFESSION,  WITHOUT  THE  PROBABILITY  OF  PROVID> 
ING  THEM  WITH  A  OOMFBTBNOY. 

That  admiration  is  the  effect  of  ignorance,  is  a 
truth  universally  confessed;  and  nothing  so  forcibly 
excites  the  wonder  of  the  illiterate  plebeian,  as  the 
character  of  profound  erudition. 

Dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  literary  honours,  many 
an  honest  parent  has  prevented  his  son  from  acquiring 
a  fortune  behind  the  counter,  to  see  him  starve  in  a 
pulpit. 

These  reflections  were  occasioned  by  meetuig  an  old 
friend  at  a  coffee-house  one  evening  last  week.  His 
looks  were  meagre,  his  dress  shabby,  and  he  sufficiently 
apologized  for  the  rustiness  of  his  coat  by  the  following 
narrative : 

''My  father,"  said  he,  after  some  preliminary  con- 
versation, ''  was  a  shoemaker  of  tolerable  business  iu 
London ;  a  very  honest  man,  and  very  much  given  to 
reading  godly  books,  whenever  he  could  steal  a  mo- 
ment from  the  lap-stone  and  the  last.  As  I  was  the 
only  child,  he  took  great  delight  in  me,  and  used  fre-^ 
quently  to  say,  that  he  hoped  in  time  to  see  me  archr* 
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bishop  of  Canterbury^  and  no  such  great  matters  neither; 
for  as  to  my  parentage^  I  was  as  good  as  many  a  one 
that  had  worn  a  mitre ;  and  he  would  make  me  as  good 
a  scholard  too^  or  it  should  go  hard  with  him. 

*'  My  destination  to  the  thtrrch  was  thus  unalterably 
fixed  before  I  was  five  years  old ;  and  in  consequence 
of  it^  I  was  put  toa  grammar-school  in  the  city,  whence, 
after  a  thousand  perils  of  the  cane  and  perils  of  the 
rod,  I  went  to  the  university  on  an  exhibition  of  fifteen 
pounds  a  year,  which  my  father  obtained  from  one  of 
the  city  companies,  with  no  small  difficulty.  So  scanty 
an  allowance  would  by  no  means  defray  the  enormous 
expense  of  university  educatioh';  and  my  father,  whose 
^ride  would  tiot  let  nle  'atppear  Yheaher  tfhan  tty  coitt- 
paniohs,  very  readily  agreed  to  pay  me  forty  pounds 
out  of  the  yearly  profits  of  his  trade,  and  to  debar  him- 
Iself  Tii&hymii6cent  gratifications,  in  brdet  to  accomplish 
In  ine  'the  grand  object  of  aH  his  amlbiti^n. 

*'  In  consequence  of  my  father's  Aesire  that  I  should 
complete  the  full  term  of  academical  education,  I  did 
Aot  go  into  orders  tm  I  was  of  seven  years  standing, 
!md  iiad  taken  *the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  I  w^as 
therefore  ind&^able  of  receiving  any  pecuniary  einolu- 
ments  from  my  studies,  till  I  was  six-and-ttvienty* 
Then,  however,  1  ^2l8  resbtved  to  "mike  a  bold  push, 
hxid  to  free  iiiy  father  from  (He  burthe'h  of  siijpportin^ 
Me  with  half  the  profits  of  hfs  labours.  The  old  ma*h 
wa3  eager  thkt  ^  shotdd 'attempt  fo  get  ddtne  kind  of 
preferment;  not,  as  he  would  generously  say,  liitt'he 
waWted  to  Withdraw  his  assistance,  biit  diat  he  thought 
it  was  hig^  timie  io  begin  to  lodk  tfp  W^tHe  bisliOjfric. 

''  1  liastehed  to  lidildon  ks  'the  most  ataple  ^eld  for 
the  dfejilay  bf 'm'y  al)fliti^s,  atid  'the  acquisition  of  money 
dnd  fblrKe.  Soon  after  ntiy  arrivkl,  I  h^afA'of  a  vacant 
redSifesihip^,  ttrA  i}i6yjth  I  tvds  an  ditii'e  Wstafger  to 
gV*y  dhe  of  the  ]E)ari^1cfnfefe,  1  teidtted:  *>  triiiA  ttiy 
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^ause  tt>  hotieil  «nd^voi!irs,  ^i^  a  ^^litou!^  canvass. 
I  shftll  not  tIfonMe  you  With  ati  ^numeratkm  of  tlnd 
sewral  indij^ties  I  snffered  (for  I  had  not  lost  my 
university  ^ride),  firoto  being  under  tlie  Necessity  td 
^kddress,  with  the  most  abject  supplication^  chandlers> 
barbers,  attd  green-jg^rocers.  Sufi^  it  to  acquaint  you^ 
that  myself,  asid  another  young  clergyman  of  regular 
education,  appeared  on  the  day  of  election  to  have  but 
sef^enteto  votes  between  us ;  and  that  h  methodistical 
enthusiast,  who  had  once  been  a  carpenter,  bore  away 
Ae  priM  with  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  twenty. 

*  Though  disappointed,  I  was  not  dejected ;  and  I 
applied  to  a  certain  rector  for  his  curacy,  the  duty  of 
which  cdusififted  in  prayers  twice  a  day,  a  sermon  on 
Sundays,  ami  innMtierable  burials,  christenings,  and 
weddings.  I  thought  myself  happy,  however,  in  being 
^red  forty  gtaineas  a  year,  without  surplice,  of 
surpkts  fees;  but  how  was  I  chagrined,  on  being  told 
by  the  teetor>  on  the  very  Sunday  1  went  to  officiate^ 
that  I  need  not  trouble  myself,  as  another  gentleman 
had  imdertidcen  the  Whole  duty  at  forty  pounds ! 

^  I  Waited  a  considerable  time  in  expectation  that 
sometlung  else  would  fall;  but  heard  nothing  in  which 
there  was  the  least  probability  of  ffdccess,  unsupported^ 
as  I  was,  by  friends,  and  unknown  to  feme.  At  laert;, 
I  wte  kifermed  by  an  acquaintance,  that  a  certain 
dergyman  in  the  city  was  itbout  to  resign  his  lecture-* 
ship,  and  thalt  he  Would  probably  resign  in  my  fevour, 
if  I  W€fre  early  enough  in  my  application.  I  made  fill 
the  haste  I  possibly  could  to  reac4i  this  gentleman  be- 
fore ins  redignation;  and  found  Very  little  difficulty 
k  pcttrsuading  him  to  intercede  in  my  favour.  In 
short,  his  endeavours,  joined  to  my  own,  secured  the 
lectidresh^,  and  I  was  unanimously  chosen.  The 
^^to^>  however,  expressed  a  desire  that  I  would  quit 
Mj  place  tff  residence,  which  was  at  a  distance,  and 
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live  in-  the  parish.  To  this  request  I  consented ;  and 
immediately  fixed  myself  in  a  decent  family,  where  I 
lodged  and  boarded  for  fifty  pounds  a  year;  and  as  I 
was  not  so  ambitious  as  my  father,  I  congratulated 
myself  on  the  happy  event,  and  sat  down  contented 
and  satisfied.  But,  alas!  how  was  I  confounded,  when 
my  collectors  brought  the  annual  contribution,  to  find 
it  amount  to  no  more  than  the  exact  sum  of  twenty- 
one  pounds  two  shillings  and  three-pence  three  farthings  I 
I  was  under  an  immediate  necessity  of  discharging  my 
lodging,  resigning  my  preferment,  and  quietly  decamp- 
ing with  the  loss  of  no  inconsiderable  sum  out  of  my 
pittance. 

'*  Thus,  Sir,**  said  he,  '*  I  have  now  for  these  twenty 
years  been  tossed  about  in  the  world  without  any  fixed 
residence,  and  without  any  certain  prospect  of  my  bread. 
I  must  not,  however,  complain,  as  I  am  well  assured 
there  are  many  in  the  metropolis  in  situations  very  si* 
milar  to  mine.  Yet  sometimes,  I  own,  I  cannot  help 
being  foolish  enough  to  imagine,  that  I  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  happier,  and  I  am  sure  I  could  have  been 
richer,  had  I  been  brought  up  to  my  paternal  awl  and 
last,  My  poor  father  died  about  two  years  ago,  and  I 
have  reason  to  think,  his  disappointment  and  sorrow 
for  my  ill  success  hastened  his  dissolution. 

'*  I  now  support  myself  tolerably  well  in  the  capacity 
of,  what  the  world  ludicrously  calls,  a  Hackney  Parson. 
And  though  I  do  not  get  quite  so  much  as  a  journey- 
man shoemaker,  I  make  shift  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together;  and  I  thank  God  for  that.  If,  Sir,  you 
could  recommend  me  to  read  prayers  occasionally,  or 
bury  a  corpse,  here  is  my  address,  up  four  pair  of 
Ittairs** 

He  was  proceeding,  but  he  had  too  powerfully  ex- 
cited my  sympathy;  and  after  consoling  ^him  to  the 
best  of  my  power,  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  not  without 
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flerere  reflections  on  those  parents,  who,  to  indulge  a 
childish  vanity,  bring  up  their  o£Espring  to  misery  and 
want.  

No-  CXVIII. 

ON  DBCBNCY  A»  THB  ONLY  MOTIVE  OF  OUR  APPARENT 
VIRTUES.  AND  PARTICULARLY  OF  OUR  RELIGIOUS  BE- 
HAVIOUR. 

Whatever  may  be  the  vices  of  this  age,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  particularly  distmguished  by  hypocrisy. 
Selfishness  reigns  triumphant ;  and  men,  for  the  most 
part,  pursue  whatever  they  think  conducive  to  their 
own  pleasure  or  interest,  without  regarding  appear- 
ances, or  the  opinions  of  others,  except,  indeed,  when 
their  interest  or  their  pleasure  are  immediately  con- 
cerned. 

Even  they  who  fill  offices  of  confidence  and  honour 
m  tiie  community,  are,  in  this  age,  fond  of  divesting 
tbemselves  of  that  external  dignity  with  which  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  judged  it  right  to  surround 
them.  They  descend .  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  pride 
fi'om  their  natural  or  political  eminence,  and  will  not 
even  display  the  appearance  of  those  virtues  and  abili-  * 
ties  which  are  absolutely  necessary  in  their  offices  and 
stations.  They  ostentatiously  exhibit  a  carelessness 
and  profligacy  in  their  conversation  and  behaviour, 
which,  if  they  really  possess,  ought  to  displace  them 
firom  their  rank,  and  strip  them  of  their  blushing 
honours. 

In  those  who  fill  public  offices,  or  who  are  fixed  in 
the  more  important  professions,  a  regard  to  external 
decency  is  itself  a  virtue.  But,  in  truth,  if  the  present 
disordered  state  of  things  would  permit,  none  ought  to 
fill  those  offices  and  professions,  whose  regard  to  de- 
cency does  not  arise  firom  a  regard  to  virtue. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  who  are  esteemed  good 
sort  of  persons,  but  whose  goodness  is  unprincipled^ 


lUEid  appeairs  to  ari^e  solely  from  a  regard  to  f  sternal 
decoruiUj  or  what  ia  called  the  sanng  of  appearaneea 
And  this  motiye,  poor  and  contemptible  as  it  19^  ia 
comparison  with  rational  principles  arising  from  con- 
viction, is  very  often  the  only  avowed  motive  for  the 
regular  performance  of  all  external  duties,  hut  more 
particularly  of  those  which  concern  religion. 

Our  religion  teacher  us  to  separate  one  day  out  of 
seven  for  religious  purpose.  But  many  m^n  <]p^sider 
the  institution  merely  as  a  foolish  superstition;  apd 
therefore  spend  the  Sabbath^  like  tb^  cliarmiug  people 
abroad,  at  cards  and  in  dissipation^  and  very  wuch  lar 
ment  those  gross  prejudices  of  th^  coipmon  people^ 
which  render  it  decent  and  prudent  npt  to  open  the 
theatres,  and  enliven  the  horrid  dulness  of  the  l^v^uth 
Day  by  public  diveraion^.  Even  mighty  good  sort  of 
people,  as  they  are  usually  called«  hesitate  not  to  qoor 
fe3s,  that  a  regard  to  external  decency  is  oiie  of  the 
chief  motives  of  their  regular  conduct  iu  observing  the 
Sabbath,  and  other  yirtuous  practices  of  our  foro- 
fathers. 

It  would  not  he  difiKcult  to  trace  this  motive  of 
decency  ii;L  many  of  the  appar^t  virtues,  whkh  display 
themselves,  with  no  little  os^ntation^  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  life.  But  it  is  really  better  to  pay  that 
deference  to  virtue  which  arises  from  assumipg  the 
appearances,  than  by  impudent  and  avowed  contempt 
of  it,  to  injure  others  by  the  example.  To  have 
merely  a  rc^gard  to  deceucy  in  eommon  life,  and  in  a 
wicked  aud  unprincipled  age,  becomes,  in  some  de- 
gree, virtuous.  We  will  not,  therefore,  expose  this 
unsound  virtue  to  severe  censure,  except  when  it  ap- 
pears in  religion,  where,  whatever  app^aranoea  are 
insincere,  constitute  hypocrisy  of  a  moat  detestable 
kind,  hypocrisy  founded  on  s^lf-inter^t- 

PopiB  haa  aaid,  that  Seeker  was  decent,  and  that 
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Hundle  bad  a  l^art  ^^efher  tbe  oensur^  or  thp 
pr^e  was  ju3^  is  not  mine  ^o  det^rmiQQ.  All  I  sha^l 
I!9^^^rk  on  the  pass^^e  |3j;  that  (hough  d.^ncy  may 
si^path  the  way  to  courts  and  insinuate  itself  into  the 
highest  soats  of  preferment,  ^^^  9[  ^fl^^'.  9P^J  vi^hich  is 
capable  of  deriving,  ^oxn  t^f^  si\ic(:esi|,  a  pur^  and  spUd 
satisfaction*  Though  decency  without  sin9erity  jf^oj 
be  approved  by  narrow  politicians,  and  even  gain  %\ffi 
f^plausj^  of  th^  multitude,  \>y  deceiving  them ;  yet  l?it 
not  the  hypqcrita  triumph,  but  remember,  that  tbqrp 
is  one  b^ore  whom  all  heairts  are  open^  all  d^ires^ 
known^  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are,  hidden. 

'VI.  k  |>i\.f  t  ;  ii* 

No.  QX^X. 

hf  %  )ate  pap^r  on  the  disagieemei[its  ojT  a  co\intry 
f\f ighbp.urhppd^  I  purpose]^  pmitted  one  of  tbe  most 
fin^itfo^  causes  of  tbem,  intending  ^o  consi4^r  it  in  a 
paper  by  itself,  consistently  with  its  extensive  and  im- 
portant operation.  I  believe  it  will  be  allowed  by  all 
>v:ho  I^aye  m^de  remailcs^  that  the  individuals  of  this 
^^ion  are  inore  seriously  and  inveterat^ly  divided  by 
disputes  about  the  Game,  than  by  controversies  whic|i 
make  much  more  noise  in  the  world  on  the  subjects  qf 
politics  or  religion.  What  remains  among  us  of  sayagen 
ness  and  brutality  is  chiefly  preserved  by  thp  i^e^ 
anji  selfisb  greediness  of  th^e  who  pnas^psi^  a  ^hopsf^ud 
p^culi^r  fkdvantageSi  and  |vho  yet  me^ly  cpntend  iox 
f^  f^plusive  rjght  to  destroy  the  P^^e ;  that  usufruc- 
tuary property  ^1^  ^  ^^^^!i^  !P!fp4^4  ^?  }^ 
pc^i^e^d  by  fhe  first  ^c^^B^l^t,  like  fJie  air,  Ught»  an^ 

W^ter. 

3pme  restrfiints^  ho^^yer,  of  that  kind^,  lyhicb  tei^d 
to  prevent  tbe  poor  labourer  from  Wfu^tipijp  1^  ^^}^^P 
time,  might,  perhaps,  bp  nieithpr  npy[usib,  npf  in  any 
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respect  attended  with  inconvenience.  But  the  Game 
Laws^as  they  now  eiist  in  England,  are  a  disgrace  to 
the  noble  fabric  of  our  free  constitution.  They  are  il- 
liberal in  their  nature ;  they  originated  in  slaveryj  and 
they  lead  to  tyranny.  It  is  remarked  by  Burn,  and 
the  great  Commentator  on  our  legal  system,  that,  in 
one  statute  only  for  the  preservation  of  Game,  there 
are  not  less  than  six  blunders  in  grammar,  besides 
other  mistakes ;  so  that  one  is  led  to  conclude,  that 
this  part  of  our  boasted  code  was  drawn  up  by  a  com- 
mittee of  boorish  country  esquires  and  stupid  fox- 
hunters.  Indeed,  the  whole  body  of  the  Game  Laws 
is  replete  with  perplexity,  absurdity,  and  contradiction. 
What  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  that  the  legislature 
of  a  mighty  empire  should  require  one  hundred  a  year 
as  a  qualification  to  shoot  a  poor  partridge,  and  only 
forty  shillings  to  vote  for  a  senator?  ''  There  is 
another  offence,"  says  Blackstone,  ''  so  constituted  by 
a  variety  of  acts  of  parliament ;  which  are  so  numerous 
and  confused,  and  the  crime  itself  of  so  questionable  a 
nature,  that  I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  with  many 
observations  thereupon.  And  yet  it  is  an  offence 
which  the  sportsmen  of  England  seem  to  think  of  the 
highest  importance ;  and  a  matter,  perhaps  the  only 
one,  of  general  and  national  concern;  associations 
having  been  formed  all  over  the  kingdom  to  prevent 
its  destructive  progress ;  I  mean  the  offence  of  destroy- 
ing such  beasts  and  fowls  as  are  ranked  under  the 
denomination  of  Game.**  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  an  Englishman,  who  has  a  regard  for 
the  honour  of  his  country,  and  sense  enough  to  see  the 
mean  and  arbitrary  spirit  of  the  Game  Laws,  and  the 
nonsense  of  the  letter,  must  hide  his  face  in  confusion, 
when  he  considers  how  much  time  and  attention  have 
been  spent  upon  them  by  the  British  legislature. 
Rural  diversions  certainly  constitute  a  very  pleasing 
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and  proper  amusement  for  all  ranks  above  the  lowest. 
£?erj  man  who  has  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of  gentle* 
man,  or,  indeed,  who  is  capable  of  spending  his  time 
in  amusement  without  injuring  the  public  or  his  own 
family,  ought  to  be  suffered  to  partake  of  them :  if  he 
gives  lip  his  hours,  his  labour^  and  his  thoughts  to  the 
pursuit,  he  has  earned  a  right  to  the  object,  since  the 
olject  is  of  a  nature  which  cannot  be  appropriated 
while  alive  and  at  liberty.  A  fellow-creature  is  agree- 
ably amused  and  benefited,  and  no  man  robbed,  since 
the  bird  that  flies  in  the  air  no  more  belongs  to  the 
tenant  of  the  mansion-house,  than  the  sun-beam  which 
equally  shines  on  the  cottage  and  the  palace.  Poor  is 
the  opulence,  and  little  the  grandeur,  that  shows  a 
disposition,  which  would  undoubtedly  engross,  if  it 
were  possible,  the  light  and  the  air. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  a  trespass,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  a  lord  of  the  manor  is  no  less  liable  to  be 
prosecuted  for  it  on  his  own  manor  than  any  other 
person,  whether  qualified  or  unqualified.  It  shows, 
therefore,  the  ignorance  as  well  as  arbitrary  disposition 
of  these  petty  princes,  when  they  claim  the  privilege 
of  prowling  for  prey,  without  control,  on  their  neigh- 
bour's land,  and  of  excluding  all  others  from  their 
own.  In  short,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  what  privileges 
the  lord  of  the  manor  possesses ;  and  whether  he  has 
a  better  right  to  hunt  and  shoot,  without  a  particular 
grant  from  the  king,  than  the  meanest  subject  whom 
he  bullies  and  brow-beats.  The  contemptible  laws 
which  have  been  made  on  this  business  certainly  want 
illustration  and  amendment.  Indeed,  they  ought  to 
he  torn  out  of  the  statute-book  of  a  free  people,  and 
the  memory  of  them,  like  that  of  feudal  ignorance  and 
«bivery,  execrated. 

There  is  a  practice  particularly  mean  and  oppressive, 
which  very  much  prevails  in  this  selfish  age,  among 
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tlie  fs^Qssei^^  of  thai  pajrt  of  the  creation  whiqh  Gfo4 
and  pature  have  constitute^  free  ^  the  se^s  f^d  ^i^d^^ 
Thf  y  f)a  xu)t  consider  the  pi^suit  of  game  in  the  lib^ 
ral  light  of  a  geptlemanlil^e  diveraion,  bu^  view  the 
hare  ^nd  the  partridge  as  provender  for  the  t^t^e  at 
opce  genteel  an^.  ^heap.  They  therefore  c^ldofa  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  join  in  the  chase^  or  ei^y  ^? 
g\\n  oyer  the  furrows ;  but  select  so^ie  idle  peasi^t^ 
Mf^O|  by  poaching,  has  acquir^  a  slqll  in  the  arts  qi 
destroying  game^  and  9^nd  him  to  pf  ovic^e  pheasants^ 
aii4  l^d  defiance  tp  his  superiors,  whenever  thf^i  master 
h^  company  to  dine  wi^h  him,  and  wishes  tp  save  an 
f^t^e  in  ti^^  Vufch^^V  account.  T^^  hero  si^l^^ 
^rth  vJ/Ld(^  \he  protection  qf  the  lord  or  \a^  of  tl^^ 
Ifianor  \  ^d  if  he  meets  a  curate,  pr  an  apo^hecary^  9X 
a  reputable  tradesman^  or  eve^  a  ^f  ighbo^ring  lord  o^ 
th^  pEi&nor,  liKildly  insults  them,  threi^tens  to  shoot 
their  dogs  or  seize  ^heir  foY^ling-piece«i ;  and  justi^ 
fill  liis  insolenpe  ^y  alleging,  that  what  ^e  does  or  says 
is  all  by  his  master's  ojfder.  Appeal  tp  ibsf^  mas^r, 
^n4i  prq|]|a^y,  th^  insults  are  aggravated ;  or,  if  h^ 
pretends  to  uncompaion  ^ffab^lity,  he  will|  allow  fhf^t^ 
the  fellpw  js  ^pt  to  be  a  little  ^ul-^ut^ed,  hHt,  Hppa 
(he  whole,  is  a  very  faithful  servant.  The  ppo;r  mail 
)umsplf  migl^it;,  indeed,  be  punished  \ipth  for  his  ^esr 
pass  fx\d  his  ill-usage;  but  thougl^  he  insulted  his 
prpsecutors  in  the  field,  he  is  ready,  li]j:e  all  upstfurt 
and  petty  potentates,  to  bend  on  hi^  knees  fpr  mercy, 
and  usually  disarms  the  generous  by  pleading  a  wife 
f^4  six  chilflrispi.  \  k^P^  ^ot  which  ought  to  predo- 
mi^ate^  compassipn  fpr  the  4dude4  peas^i^t,  pr  cpn- 
tfmipt  for  his  pipplqyer.  It  is  surely  enough  t)iat  the 
f\^  jBsufi  clfiimj^  an  exclusiye  right  to  the  commoners 
of  nature  himself;  and  he  ought  by  no  meaps  to  b^ 
suffered  tp  pomm^^^pn  the  lowest  plebeian  to  dp  t;hat 
^hich  I^e  projiibits  in  gentlemen  pf  the  profes^ip9S>  of 
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igrtEnea  aa  independently  if  fioi  so  gjceant,  as  hijf  own, 
wd  of  min^s  of^Q  mnph  gre^tl? r. 

It  ia  in  tbe  po'tyer  of  tfeieae  hirelingSj^  who  feI4om 
possess  much  principlej  to  inTolve  all  ^h^  c^Qfary  in 
fMumosity.  The  landed  gentry,  especially  nabq^s  and 
upstarts,  usually  poi^sess  a,  share  of  pride  fully  propor- 
tionate to  their  estate  and  munf  io^-house.  The  hire* 
Img  q{  one  trespa^es  on  the  dominions  of  ano^ier. 
Ileprisals  are  inade*  Each  defends  his  representative* 
One  thinks  himself  as  good  (fqr  that  is  the  phr^i^)  af 
tl^  ethw-  No  concession^  can  possibly  be  made. 
n^tfed,  of  the  bitterest  and  mqst  rancorous  kind^ 
pi^tH^y  tak^a  possession  of  these  lords  in  niiniatiire ; 
ajD^  many  a  hunting  would  end,  if  vassals  could  be 
procured,  like  that  of  Chevy  Chace,  in  a  bloody  bftttle* 

If  compassion  did  pot  intervene,  one  might  be  mu^ 
eptertained  ydth  sq  ludicrous,  ^n  object,  a?  that  of 
creatures,  who  pretend  to  reason,  benevolence,  Chris» 
tianityj)  and  education,  rendering  their  existence  mu- 
tually painful  by  fierce  quarrels,  secret  but  venomouf 
hatred,  expensive  apd  yexatipus  litigations,  ocquion^ 
by  objects  of  a  nature  truly  trifling  ip  themselves,  and 
which,  allowing  them  every  possible  pra^e,  can  b^ 
called  no  more  than  innocent  diversions.  Are  we  no(; 
citUl  children  with  aU  our  beard  ai^d  gravity  about  i^p^ 
if  we  play  till  we  quarrel?  Qur  co|iduct,  in  thip 
respect|  is  almost  too  absurd  to  adrnji^  of  seriqus  e^posh 
tulatlon.  It  may  furpisb  scenes  fpr  mirth  &t  a  puppqt^ 
show,  or  a  farce  ^t  ISartholomew  Fair. 

However,  I  think  it  necessary,  befiptre  I  ipcmclqde 
this  subject^  to  declare,  for  the  sake  of  ^voiding  t^e 
;inalignant  misinterpretations  of  gossips  and  scandf^lr 
dealers  by  professiQ^,  that  there  are  no  aUus^ons  in 
thi^  paper  either  perspnal  or  lopal ;  and  tha,^  ^  hav^ 
pot  been  pleading  for  a  privilege  in  which  I  aff^  inter 
f^sted^  not  beipg  inclined  to  I^u^t,  ^or  abl?  to  shpot 
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I  will  beg  leave  to  add  one  passage  on  the  subject 
from  Blackstonej  for  the  infonnation  of  those  among 
sportsmen^  who  are  too  tenacious  of  their  exclusive 
rightSj  and  who  are  able  to  read  it. 

**  Another  violent  alteration  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion^ consisted  in  the  depopulation  of  whole  countries 
for  the  purposes  of  the  king's  royal  diversion;  and 
subjecting  both  them^  and  all  ancient  forests  of  the 
kingdom,  to  the  unreasonable  severity  of  forest  laws, 
imported  from  the  continent ;  whereby  the  slaughter 
of  a  beast  was  made  almost  as  penal  as  the  death  of  a 
man.  In  the  Saxon  times,  though  no  man  was  allowed 
to  kill  or  chase  the  king's  deer,  yet  he  might  start  any 
game,  pursue  and  kill  it,  upon  his  own  estate.  But 
the  rigour  of  these  new  constitutions  vested  the  sole 
property  of  all  the  Game  in  England  in  the  king 
alone ;  and  no  man  was  allowed  to  disturb  any  fowl  of 
the  air  or  any  beast  of  the  field,  of  such  kinds  as  were 
specially  reserved  for  the  royal  amusement  of  the  sove- 
reign, without  express  license  from  the  king,  by  the 
grant  of  a  chase  or  free  warren :  and  those  franchises 
were  granted  as  much  with  a  view  to  preserve  the 
breed  of  animals,  as  to  indulge  the  subject.  From  a 
tsimilar  principle  to  which,  though  the  forest  laws  are 
now  mitigated,  and  by  degrees  grown  entirely  obso- 
lete; yet  from  this  root  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Game  Law,  now  arrived  to^ 
and  wantoning  in,  its  highest  vigour,  both  founded 
upon  the  same  unreasonable  notions  of  permanent 
property  in  wild  creatures,  and  both  productive  of  the 
same  tyranny  to  the  commons :  but  with  this  differ- 
ence ;  that  the  forest  laws  established  only  one  mighty 
hunter  throughout  the  land,  the  Game  Laws  have 
taised  a  little  Nimrod  in  every  manor.  And  in  one 
respect  the  ancient  law  was  much  less  unreasonable 
ttum  the  modem ;  for  the  king^s  grantee  of  a  chase  or 
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free  warren  might  kill  game  in  every  part  of  his  fran- 
chise :  but  nowj  though  a  freeholder  of  less  than  on» 
hundred  a  year  is  forbidden  to  kill  a  partridge  on  hi» 
own  estate,  yet  nobody  else  (not  even  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  unless  he  hath  a  grant  of  free  warren)  can  do 
it,  without  committing  a  trespass,  and  subjecting  him- 
self to  an  action/^ 

No.  CXX. 

ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GOVERNING  THE  TEMPER. 

Notwithstanding  the  many^complaints  of  the  cala- 
mities of  human  life,  it  is  certain,  that  more  constant 
uneasiness  arises  from  ill  temper  than  from  ill  fortune. 
In  vain  has  Providence  bestowed  every  external  blessing, 
if  care  has  not  been  taken  by  ourselves  to  smooth  the 
asperities  of  the  temper.  Bod  temper  imbitters  every 
sweet,  and  converts  a  paradise  into  a  place  of  torment. 

The  government  of  the  temper  then,  on  which  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race  so  greatly  depends,  can 
never  be  too  frequently  or  too  forcibly  recommended. 
But  as  it  was  found  by  some  of  the  ancients,  one  of 
the  most  efficacious  methods  of  deterring  young  per- 
sons from  any  disagreeable  or  vicious  conduct,  to  point 
out  a  living  character  in  which  it  appeared  in  all  its 
deformity,  I  shall  exhibit  a  picture,  in  which  I  hope  a 
bad  temper  will  appear,  as  it  really  is,  a  most  unami- 
able  object. 

It  is  by  no  mcMts  uncommon  to  observe  those  who 
have  been  flattered  for  superficial  qualities  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  engaged  in  so  constant  a  series  of  dissi- 
pating pleasure,  as  to  leave  no  time  for  the  culture  of 
the  mind,  becoming,  in  the  middle  and  advanced  periods 
of  life,  melancholy  instances  of  the  miserable  effects 
resulting  from  an  ui^gavemed  temper.  A  certain  lady, 
whom  I  shall  distXDg^lsh  by  the  name  of  Hispulla,  was 
celebrated  from  her  infancy  for  a^  fine  complexion.  She 
bad,  indeed^  no  very  amiable  expression  in  her  eyes,  but 
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the  Vermilion  of  her  cheeks  did  hot  Jail  to  hitthtit  adim*' 
tntitotk,  ahd  she  was  convineed  by  her  glass^  and  by  the 
asfi^verations  6f  the  young  men^  that  she  Was  another 
and  a  ^6iMt  H^en.  She  had  every  opportunity  of 
imyroving  her  mind ;  but  as  we  naturally  bestow  our 
ferst  care  oh  the  quality  which  we  most  value^  she 
could  never  give  her  attention  either  to  book-s  or  oral- 
instruction^  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  could 
scarcely  write  her  name  legibly,  or  read  h  sentehce 
without  hesitation.  Het  ]piel'soiial  charms  were^  how- 
ever, powerful  enbufgli  to  captivate  the  heart  of  a 
thoughtless  heir,  very  little  oldeir  thah  herself.  Utt 
vanity,  ratiier  than  her  love,  was  gratified  by  the  alli- 
ance; and  wheh  ihe  assiduities  of  promiscuohs  suitors 
were  at  an  end,  she  fouhd  herself  sinkih^  in  the  dead 
cdm  of  insipidity.  When  love  was  ho  more,  other 
passions  spnmg  up  with  all  the  luxuriancy  of  rank 
weeds  in  a  soil  where  ho  salhtary  herb  has  beeh 
planted  hi  the  vernal  season.  Pride,  that  fruitful 
plant  which  bears  every  kind  of  odious  quality  in 
abundance,  took  root  in  her  heart,  and  flohrished  1^ 
the  nettle  or  the  hemlock  on  the  banks  of  the  stagnant 
pool. 

Her  hhsband  was  the  first  to  feel  its  baneful  effects. 
Though  the  matdb  wad  greatly  to  her  advantage,  she 
persuaded  herself  that  she  might  have  done  bel^ter; 
and  that  her  good  fortune  Was  by  no  hieahs  adequate 
to  the  pri^  which  her  beauty  and  ttierH  might  hate 
justly  claimed.  Witih  this  convictiofn,  ahd  without  ahy' 
habits  or  abilities  whidhi  might  lead  her  to  seek  amuse-" 
ment  in  books,  she  fouhd  no  diversion  so  congenial  to^ 
her  heart,  as  the  tormenting  a  gocfdl-natured,  young, 
and  agreeable  hui^band,  who,  by  marrying,  had  ex- 
cluded her  from  the  probability  of  a  title.  As  a  imiall 
compensation  for  the  hijury  received,  she  assumed  an' 
flb«6lttte  dofBuhioii  over  hihi,  his  fortune,  and  his  h^ 
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mfy.  He  da!reSB  not  diffet  in  opinion  from  her ;  f<A*  Oh 
the  ^tighest  Oppbsitidta^  her  ey6s  datt  fii'e^  her  cbeeU 
gW^  l¥ith  indignation^  iiid  her  tongue  utters  eirety 
fitter  word  which  ra^e  ^tld  in&lice  can  dictate.  I'te 
dothfort  of  every  meal  is  pot^ohed  by  a  quaitel ;  and  aii 
angYy  Vociferation  iii  reechoed  from  the  parlour  to  the 
Hfchefn^  froln  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  b jr  idight  and  bjr 
day,  eiccept  in  the  liwfal  atad  omincms  pause  Of  a  suUeh 
^encife. 

The  ^poor  husbaild,  who,  ^ith  every  aihiat)le  dispo- 
^itidh,  piossessed  also  the  virtue  of  patience,  bore  the 
evil  as  fohg  as  human  nature  d6uld  bear  it;  but  lis 
years  advahded,  and  lier  fury  increased,  he  sought  h 
refuge  at  the  {avern,  and  in  'the  doiiiposing  JtCiCe  of  t^e 
grape.  Excess  and  vexation  soon  laid  him  ita  the  only 
secure  asylum  from  the  stings  and  arrows  of  an  out- 
rageous tenfiper,  t^e  silent  tomb, 
k  The  children,  after  suffering  evety  species  of  pcfr- 

»8ecu6on  which  an  angry,  though  fooKshly  fond  mothel' 
cdul^  inflict,  no  sooner  ai'rived  at  niattfrity,  than  they 
began  to  look  Ibt  happiness  in  an  eiScape  from  'home, 
(  where  neither  peace  nor  ea^e  codid  find  a  place.  The 
daugliters  married  meanly,  unworthily,  and  "wretchedly, 
conltented  to  take  refuge  froin  'the  rage  of  a  furidu^ 
mother  m  the  iarms  of  footmen  and  hair-dre^sers ;  tlfe 
sons  ran  away,  and  became  vagrant  and  wi^etched  de- 
bauchees;  till  in  mere  despair,  one  of  theta  entered  iKs 
a  soldier  in  the  East  India  service,  and  the  other  put  an 
end  to  his  own  existence. 

The  mother,  a^'r  shedding  a  few  natural  tears,  and 
wiping  £hem  soon, 'began  to  feel  her  pride  and  pasdon 
ainply  gratified  in  ah  absolute  dominion  over  an  estate, 
k  miiitsioh-house,  and  a  tribe  of  servants,  whose  de-* 
pendent  situation  made  them  bear  her  fury  with  little 
reastiuice.  But  ishe  enjoyed  her  reign  but  a  short 
fiine;  Wits  lier  mmd  was  incapable  of  resting  oU 
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itself  for  support^  she  sought  relief  from  the  IbotUe  of 
cordial;  and,  heated  one  day  with  a  large  draught, 
and  a  violent  passion  with  one  of  the  maids,  she  burst 
a  blood-vessel,  and  expired  in  a  scolding  fit,  her  tongue 
still,  quivering  after  her  heart  had  ceased  its  pulsation. 

I  believe  the  originals  of  such  a  picture  as  this,  are 
much  less  common  in  the  present  age,  than  they  were 
in  the  last  century.  Ladies  were  then  secluded  from 
the  world  till  marriage,  and  as  they  were  very  superfir 
cially  educated  in  every  thing  but  potting  and  pre- 
serving, it  is  no  wonder  if  they  became  termagants, 
shrews,  scolds,  or  viragos.  They  had  no  right  ideas 
of  themselves  or  the  world  around  them,  and  yielded, 
without  opposition,  to  those  violent  emotions  which 
arise  perhaps  in  every  mind  when  it  is  totally  uncul- 
tivated. 

Culture  of  the  understanding  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  subduing  the  heart  to  softness,  and 
redeeming  it  from  that  savage  state  in  which  it  too 
often  comes  from  the  hands  of  nature.  JThe  more  our 
reason  is  strengthened,  the  better  she  is  enabled  to 
keep  her  seat  on  the  throne,  and  to  govern  those  pas- 
sions which  were  appointed  to  be  her  subjects;  but 
which  too  often  rebel,  and  succeed  in  their  unnatural 
revolt.  But  besides  the  effect  of  mental  culture,  in 
calling  forth  and  increasing  the  powers  of  the  reason- 
ing faculty,  it  seems  to  possess  an  influence  in  human- 
izing the  feelings,  and  meliorating  the  native  dispo- 
sition. Music,  painting,  and  poetry,  teach  the  mind 
to  select  the  agreeable  parts  of  those  objects  which 
surround  us,  and  by  habituating  it  to  a  pure  and  per- 
manent delight,  gradually  superinduce  an  habitual 
good-humour.  It  is  of  infinite  importance  to  happiness, 
that  the  mind  should  be  accustomed  from  infancy  to 
turn  from  deformed  and  painful  scenes,  and  to  con- 
template whatever  can  be  found  of  moral  and  natural 
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beauty.  The  spirits^  under  this  benigA  management^ 
contract  a  milkiness,  and  learn  to  flow  ail-cheerily 
in  their  smooth  and  yielding  channels;  while,  on  the 
contrary^  if  the  young  mind  is  teased,  fretted,  and  neg- 
lected, the  passages  of  the  spirits  become  rugged, 
abrupt,  exasperated,  and  the  whole  nervous  system 
seems  to  acquire  an  excessive  irritability.  The  ill- 
treatment  of  children  has  not  only  made  them  wretched 
at  the  time,  but  wretched  for  life ;  tearing  the  fine 
contexture  of  their  nerves,  and  roughening,  by  exam- 
ple, and  by  some  secret  and  internal  influence,  the  very 
constitution  of  their  tempers. 

So  much  of  the  happiness  of  private  life,  and  the 
virtues  of  mothers  and  daughters  in  particular,  depends 
on  the  government  of  the  temper,  that  the  temper 
ought  to  be  a  principal  object  of  regard  in  a  well- 
conducted  education.  The  suffering  of  children  to 
tyrannize,  without  control,  over  servants  and  inferiors, 
is,  I  am  convinced,  the  ruin  of  many  an  amiable  dbpo- 
sition.  The  virtues  of  humanity,  benevolence,  humi- 
lity, cannot  be  too  early  enforced.  Every  method 
should  be  used  which  reason,  religion,  prudence,  and 
experience,  can  suggest,  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
sweetening  the  temper,  and  banishing  the  fbries  from 
society.  May  the  endeavours  be  successful;  and  may 
we  only  read,  that  there  have  indeed  been  such  animals 
as  shrews  and  viragos,  but  that  the  breed  is  extinct  in 
England,  like  the  breed  of  wolves ! 

I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  lovely  picture  of 
Serena,  in  Mr.  Hay  ley's  instructive  poem,  the  Triumphs 
of  Temper;  and  I  cannot  conclude,  without  earnestly 
entreating  the  ladies  to  view  it  as  a  looking-glass,  by 
which  they  may  learn  to  dress  their  minds  in  a  manner 
which  can  never  be  out  of  fashion;  but  which  will 
enable  them  to  secure  as  well  as  extend  their  conquests, 
and  to  charm  even  when  the  lilies-  andx  roses  are  all 

VOL.  II.  c 
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withered.  If  the  poem  should  effect  this  very  laudable 
purpose^  the  Virtues,  the  Muses,  and  the  Graces,  should 
unite  to  form  a  wreath  for  the  poet's  brow,  and  hail  him 
as  the  restorer  of  a  golden  age.  While  every  mother, 
wife,  and  daughter  aspires  at  the  virtues  of  a  Serena, 
let  Alecto,  Megsera,  and  Tisiphone  be  confined  in 
chains  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  forbidden  ever  more 
to  arise  and  assume  the  shape  of  a  British  lady ! 

No.  CXXI. 

ON  THE  MORAL  BFFBCTS  OF  A  GOOD  TEA6BDV. 

It  is  with  regret  I  observe,  that  a  taste  for  the  noblest 
part  of  theatrical  amusements,  the  representation  of 
tragedy,  is  rather  on  the  decline.  It  strongly  marks 
the  frivolity  of  an  age,  when  the  buskin  is  excluded  for 
the  sock,  and  the  public  attention  too  much  engaged 
by  dancers,  singers,  and  harlequins,  to  admit  the  se- 
rious, yet  lively  and  affecting  pleasures  of  the  tragic 
muse. 

There  seems  to  me,  to  be  no  method  more  effectual 
of  softening  the  ferocity,  and  improving  the  minds  of 
the  lower  classes  of  a  great  capital,  than  the  fr'equent 
exhibition  of  tragical  pieces,  in  which  the  distress  is 
carried  to  the  highest  extreme,  and  the  moral  at  once 
self-evident,  impressive,  and  instructive.  The  multi* 
tudes  of  those  who  cannot  read,  or,  if  they  could,  have 
neither  time  nor  abilities  for  deriving  much  advantage 
from  reading,  are  powerfully  impressed,  through  the 
medium  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  with  those  important 
truths,  which,  while  they  illuminate  the  understanding, 
correct  and  mollify  the  heart.  Benevolence,  justice, 
heroism,  and  the  wisdom  of  moderating  the  passion^, 
are  plainly  pointed  out,  and  forcibly  recommended  to 
those  savage  sons  of  uncultivated  nature,  who  have  few 
opportunities,  and  would  have  no  inclination  for  in* 
struction,  if  it  did  not  present  itself  under  the  form  of 
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«  delightful  amusement.  The  human  heart  in  general, 
wliether  it  beats  in  the  bosom  of  him  who  has  been  im- 
proved by  education,  or  of  the  neglected  child  of  po- 
rerty,  is  taught  to  exercise  some  of  its  most  amiable 
propensities  by  the  indulgence  of  commiseration  in 
scenes  of  fimcied  woe.  Were  the  theatre  under  certain 
regulations,  a  man  might  go  to  it  as  he  goes  to  church, 
to  learn  his  duty;  and  it  might  justly  be  honoured  with 
the  appellation  which  it  has  often  assumed,  and  be 
called  the  School  of  Virtue. 

There  are  certainly  a  thousand  tragedies  of  more 
classical  merit,  but  few  better  calculated  to  save  the 
numeroua"  and  important  classes  of  the  plebeian  order 
from  wallowing  in  viqe>  theft,  intemperance,  and 
wretchedness  of  every  kind,  than  the  tragedy  of  George 
BamwelL  Common  and  illiterate  minds  cannot  follow 
the  high  flights  of  subUme  poetry,  nor  understand  the 
beauties  of  blank  verse ;  but  the  language  of  Lillo,  in 
this  humble  tale,  is  level  to  the  lowest  degree  of  intel* 
lecL  It  must,  indeed,  give  pleasure  to  every  friend  of 
unassuming  merit,  to  find  the  due  tribute  of  applause 
paid  to  the  modest  Lillo  by  Harris,  who,  though  not 
destitute  of  pedantic  affectation,  was  certainly  a  good 
critie  after  the  Grecian  model.  He  has  not  hesitated 
to  place  the  Fatal  Curiosity  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
dramatic  compositions.  And  George  Barnwell,  how- 
ever it  may  be  affectedly  despised  by  the  silly  votaries 
of  fashion,  who  abominate  it  as  low,  deserves  no  less 
to  be  esteemed  for  its  moral  excellence,  than  the  other 
for  its  classicaL  It  has,  perhaps,  saved  as  many  from 
an  ignominious  end  as  the  Beggar's  Opera  has  hastened 
to  iL  That  any  moralist,  or  man  of  observation,  can 
entertain  a  doubt  concerning  the  efifect  on  the  upper 
gallery,  of  a  play  in  which  thieves  and  harlots  are  re- 
presented as  amiable  and  innocent  characters,  and  all 
the  rest  of  society  as  rogues,  evinces,  in  this  instance, 
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an  ignorance  of  human  nature.     The  represehtatioh 
of  the  Beggar's  Opera^  is  not  only  an  outrage  on  civi- 
lised society^  but  an  extreme  act  of  cruelty  to  those 
wretched  boys  and  girls^  who  have  been  allured  to  the 
paths  of  destruction^  by  viewing  them  thus  strewed 
with  artificial  flowers.     Take  away  the  disgrace^  the 
shame,  and  the  first  fine  sensibilities  of  timid  vice^  and 
you  remove  a  restraint,  the  force  of  whose  operation 
neither  precepts  nor  laws  can  ever  supply.    Suppose  a 
country  lad,   with  all  his  native  modesty  about  him, 
but  possessing  great  natural  sharpness,  allured  to  the 
theatre  by  the  Beggar's  Opera.     In  a  few  hours  he 
undergoes  a  perfect  metaphorphosis.     He  thinks  him- 
self illuminated,  and  despises  the  honest  old  folks  at 
home,  who  have  hitherto  confined  him,  as  he  supposes, 
in  childish  ignorance.     His  perverted  ambition  takes 
an  unfortunate  turn ;  and  if  he  arrives  not  at  the  honour 
of  dying  like  a  Macheath,  he  will  at  least  endeavour  to 
deserve  it.     Such,  I  am  well  assured,  is  often  a  true 
case;  but  even  the  miserable  creatures,  who  are  far 
gone  in  the  paths  which  lead  through  villany  to  ruin, 
may  be  called  back  by  the  melancholy  tale  of  poor 
George  Barnwell.     There  are  many  other  tragedies  in 
the  English  language  which  convey  admirable  morals 
to  the  lower  classes  as  well  as  the  higher,  and  have  un- 
doubtedly rescued  many  a  wretch,  who  was  deaf  to  a 
parent's  voice,  and  a  preacher's  admonition,  from  the 
dominion  of  their  evil  passions  and  habits. 

But,  indeed,  there  is  no  class  of  the  people,  however 
refined  and  polished,  which  may  not  receive  such  bene- 
fits from  a  well-written  tragedy,  as  scarcely  any  other 
mode  of  instruction  can  afford.  He  who  has  entered 
into  all  the  feelings  of  a  Shakespeare,  an  Otway,  or  a 
Rowe,  may  be  said  to  have  assimilated  with  their  souls, 
and  snatched  a  sacred  spark,  which  cannot  fail  to 
kindle  something  in  himself  resembling  the  ethereal 
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fire  of  true  genius.  His  nature  will  be  improved,  and 
a  species  of  wisdom  and  elevation  of  spirit,  which  was 
in  vain  sought  for  in  academic  groves,  may  at  last  be 
imbibed  in  the  theatres.  Philosophy  may  catch  a 
warmth  of  the  drama,  which  is  capable  of  advancing  it 
to  nobler  heights  than  she  would  otherwise  have  at- 
tained. Socrates,  whose  benevolence  and  wisdom  ap- 
peared to  have  something  of  divinity,  became  the  vo- 
luntary assistant  of  Euripides  in  the  composition  of  his 
tragedies ;  and  undoubtedly  was  of  opinion,  that  he 
taught  philosophy  to  instruct  the  herd  of  mankind  in 
the  most  effectual  manner,  when  he  introduced  her  to 
their  notice  in  the  buskin. 

Instructive,  entertaining,  annimating,  and  ennobling, 
as  is  the  spirit  of  the  tragic  muse,  is  it  not  wonderful 
that  many  can  slight  its  eflScacy,  or  view  its  fine  pro- 
ductions on  the  stage  with  perfect  insensibility?  Yet, 
he  who  surveys  the  seats  in  the  theatre,  will  find  many 
who  appear  to  view  a  Lear,  a  Shore,  a  Hamlet,  and  a 
harlequin,  with  the  same  heavy  eye;  nor  show  one 
emotion,  except  it  be  of  laughter,  while  nature  is  most 
powerfully  drawing  streams  from  the  sacred  fountain 
of  tears,  wherever  it  has  not  been  closed  by  affectation, 
by  a  natural  or  an  acquired  stupidity.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  a  part  of  the  contemptible  vanity,  which 
characterizes  the  age,  to  laugh  at  public  spectacles 
when  others  are  serious,  and  to  be  serious  when  others 
laugh.  "  Who,  indeed,"  says  the  affected  votary  of 
fashion, "  would  be  sincerely  affected  by  any  thing  said 
or  done  by  the  low  creatures  on  the  stage,  or  enjoyed 
by  the  vulgar  people  in  the  pit  and  gallery  ?** 

Some  spectators,  on  the  other  hand,  lose  all  the 
effect  of  the  piece  by  attending  to  the  identical  men 
and  women  who  act,  rather  than  to  the  characters 
which  they  rejpresent.  They  also  admire  a  favourite 
performer's  coat,  gown,  cap,  shoe,  leg,  or  hand,  but 
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forget  the  hero  and  the   heroine,  the  poet  and  the 
poem. 

The  taste  for  ridicule,  which  greatly  prevails  in  a 
mean,  selfish,  debauched,  and  trifling  age,  contributes 
to  prevent  the  genuine  effect  of  tragedy.  Great 
laughers  are  seldom  susceptible  of  deep  or  serious  im- 
pressions. While  the  dead  lie  scattered  on  the  stage, 
and  every  thing  is  presented  to  the  view  which  ought 
to  excite  pity  and  terror,  the  joker  dbsipates  the  sweet 
sorrow  of  sympathy  by  the  introduction  of  a  ludicrous 
idea.  Ridicule,  indeed,  seems  to  become  a  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  wicked,  destructive  of  taste  and  feel- 
ing, as  well  as  of  morality  and  religion. 

The  addition  of  a  ludicrous  epilogue,  a  farce,  a  pan- 
tomine  entertainment,  and  of  dances  between  the  acts, 
has  often  been  lamented  as  destructive  of  the  moral 
effects  of  the  finest  tragedy.  It  is  true,  that  they  who 
live  to  please,  must  please  in  order  to  live ;  and  there- 
fore the  players  and  their  managers  are  not  culpable. 
They  must  not  only  provide  manly  amusements  for 
men,  but  childish  diversions  for  silly  triflers,  for  chil- 
dren, and  for  school-boys.  These  entertainments  have, 
indeed,  often  that  ingenuity  and  drollery  in  them, 
which  may,  at  a  proper  season,  relax  the  most  rigid 
philosophy.  I  censure  not  the  things  themselves,  but 
the  time  of  their  introduction.  After  the  soul  has  been 
deeply  impressed  with  serious  and  virtuous  sentiments, 
it  is  surely  lamentable  that  every  stamp  should  be 
effiu;ed  by  harlequins  and  buffoons.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, that  I  am  speaking  of  the  moral  effects  of 
the  drama;  and  I  believe  every  one  will  agree,  that 
these  would  be  more  successftdly  product  if  the  enter- 
tainment, as  it  is  called  by  way  of  eminence,  preceded 
the  tragedy.  The  spectator  would  then  retire  to  his 
pillow  with  his  fancy  full  of  fine  poetic  images,  and 
his  heart  glowing  with  every  elevated  idea  of  moral 
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rectitude.  But  now  his  feelings  are  so  trifled  with  and 
tantalized,  that  at  last  he  grows  callous  to  the  ten- 
derest  pathos,  and  frequents  the  theatre  merely  as  a 
critic  in  acting,  instead  of  an  interested  partaker  in  the 
scenes  which  pass  in  review,  and  which  were  calculated 
to  impress  a  love  of  every  virtue  and  an  abhorrence  of 
all  kinds  of  vice. 

Every  mode  of  improving  the  hearts  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large  in  the  serious  and  severer  virtues  ought 
to  be  applied  with  diligence.  The  theatre  opens  a 
fine  school  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end ;  and  it 
would  certainly  contribute  gpreatly  to  accelerate  the 
general  improvement,  if  there  were  less  singing, 
dancing,  and  buffoonery,  and  more  tragedy.  But  some 
&shionable  man  must  set  the  example  of  admiring  it, 
or  else  all  the  muses  themselves  might  rack  their  inven- 
tions in  composing  the  melancholy  tale,  with  no  other 
efiect  than  that  of  diffusdng  sleep  or  smiles  among  the 
higher  orders. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  soon  after  thb  paper  was  pub- 
lished, tragedy  became  fashionable.  The  fashion, 
however,  was  but  transient ;  it  wanted  the  support  of 
court  favour ;  and  poor  Tragedy  was  laughed  off  from 
the  stage  by  Farce.  ^ 

No-  CXXII. 

ON  THB  INFLUBNGB  OF  POLITICS,  AS   A  SUBJBGT  OF  CON- 
VBR8ATI0N,  ON  THB  STATB  OF  LITBRATURB. 

It  is  a  mark  of  the  social  and  public  spirit  of  this 
nation,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  member  of  it  who  does 
not  bestow  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
and  thoughts  in  studying  its  political  welfare,  its  in- 
terest, and  its  honour.  Though  this  general  taste  for 
politics,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  orders  of  the 
people,  has  afforded  subjects  for  comic  ridicule ;  yet  I 
cannot  help  considering  it  both  as  a  proof  of  uncommon 
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liberality,  and  as  one  of  the  firmest  supports  of  civil 
liberty.  It  kindles  and  keeps  alive  an  ardent  love  of 
freedom.  It  has  hitherto  preserved  that  glorious  gift 
of  God  from  the  rude  hand  of  tyranny,  and  tends,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  cause,  to  communicate 
the  noble  fire  of  true  patriotism  to  the  bosoms  of  pos- 
terity. While  we  watch  vigilantly  over  every  political 
measure,  and  communicate  an  alarm  through  the  em- 
pire with  a.  speed  almost  equal  to  the  shock  of  electri- 
city, there  will  be  no  danger  that  a  king  should  estab- 
lish despotism,  even  though  he  were  to  invade  the 
rights  of  his  people  at  the  head  of  a  standing  army. 
There  would  be  many  a  Leonidas  to  stand  at  the 
gates  of  Thermopylse. 

But  as  zeal  without  knowledge  is  subversive  of  the 
purpose  which  it  means  to  promote ;  it  becomes  a  true 
friend  to  his  country,  to  endeavour  to  unite  with 
the  love  of  liberty  the  love  of  knowledge.  It  unfor- 
tunately happens,  that  political  subjects  are  of  so 
warm  and  animating  a  nature,  that  they  not  only 
appear  to  interest  in  a  very  high  degree,  but  to  engross 
the  attention.  The  newspapers,  corrupt  as  they  now 
are,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  form  the  whole 
library  of  the  politician  ;  the  coffee-house  is  his  school : 
and  he  prefers  an  acrimonious  pamphlet,  for  or  against 
the  ministry,  to  all  that  was  ever  written  by  a  Homer, 
or  discovered  by  a  Newton. 

To  be  a  competent  judge  either  of  political  measures 
or  events,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  an  enlightened  un- 
derstanding, and  the  liberal  spirit  of  philosophy  ;  it  is 
necessary  to  have  read  history,  and  to  have  formed 
right  ideas  of  the  nature  of  man  and  of  civil  society. 
But  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  the  most  ignorant 
and  passionate  are  apt  to  be  the  most  decisive  in 
delivering  their  sentiments  on  the  very  complicated 
subjects  of  political  controversy.    A  man  whose  edu- 
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cation  never  extended  beyond  writing  and  the  four 
rules,  will  determine  at  once,  and  with  the  most  au- 
thoritative air^  such  questions  as  would  perplex  the 
wisest  statesman  adorned  with  all  human  learning,  and 
assisted  by  the  experience  and  advice  of  the  most  culti^ 
vated  persons  in  the  nation.  Even  gentlemen,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  acceptation  of  that  title,  or 
those  who  have  fortunes  and  have  received  the  common, 
instruction  of  the  times,  are  seldom  able  to  judge  with 
propriety  in  politics,  though  they  are  usually  inclined 
to  dictate  with  passion.  Is  it  possible  that,  from  having^ 
learnt  only  the  first  elements  of  Latin  and  French, 
and  the  arts  of  dancing,  fencing,  and  fiddling,  a  man 
should  be  qualified,  I  do  not  say  to  sit  as  a  senator,  but 
to  expatiate,  with  sufficient  judgment  and  intelligence, 
on  the  propriety  and  nature  of  important  measures  con- 
certed by  profound  wisdom  ? 
•  But  even  among  persons  whose  minds  are  suffi- 
ciently improved  to  distinguish  and  pursue  the  good  of 
man  and  of  society,  independently  either  of  passion  oi; 
of  private  advantage,  the  rage  for  politics  often  pro- 
ceeds too  far,  and  absorbs  all  other  objects.  In  vain 
does  the  hand  of  art  present  the  picture  or  repeat  the 
melody  of  music  ;  for  the  eye  is  blind,  the  ear  is  deaf, 
to  all  but  the  news  and  the  newspaper.  Poetry,  phi- 
lology, elegant  and  polite  letters,  in  all  their  ramifican 
tions,  display  their  alluring  charms  in  vain  to  him 
whose  head  and  heart  still  vibrate  with  the  harsh  and 
discordant  sounds  of  a  political  dispute.  Those  books 
whose  tendency  is  only  to  promote  elegant  pleasures 
or  advance  science,  which  flatter  no  party,  and  gratify 
no  malignant  passion,  are  suffered  to  fall  into  oblivion ; 
while  a  pamphlet  which  espouses  the  cause  of  any 
political  men  or  measures,  however  inconsiderable  its 
literary  merit,  is  extolled  as  one  of  the  first  produc- 
tions of  modern  literature.     But  meagre  is  the  food 
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furnished  to  the  mind  of  man  by  the  declamation  of  s 
party  bigot.  From  a  taste  for  trash,  and  a  disrelish  of  the 
wholesome  food  of  the  mind,  and  from  the  consequent 
neglect  of  solid  learning,  mere  politicians  are  pre- 
vented from  receiving  valuable  improvement ;  and  the 
community,  together  with  literature,  is  at  last  deeply 
injured.  For  when  learning  is  little  respected,  it  ^nll 
naturally  decline ;  and  that  the  mental  darkness  con- 
sequent on  its  decline  leads  to  the  establishment  of 
despotism,  every  one  who  has  surveyed  the  pictures 
of  mankind,  as  portrayed  by  the  pencil  of  history,  will 
immediately  acknowledge.  "What  did  Athens  and 
Rome  ^  retain  of  their  ancient  dignity  when  their 
learning  and  their  arts  were  no  more  ?  That  the  light 
of  learning  should  ever  again  be  extinguished*  may 
appear  a  visionary  idea  to  an  Englishman  ;  but  so  it 
did  to  a  Roman  in  the  days  of  Cicero.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  multiplication  of  books  by  the  art  of  printing, 
both  they  and  all  value  for  them  may  vanish  together 
with  the  power  of  understanding  them,  if  the  fury 
of  politics  should  occasion  a  contempt  for  letters  and 
for  education,  and  convert  the  leaders  of  a  people, 
or  the  people  themselves,  into  Goths  and  Vandals. 

He  who  would  add  an  elegance  to  politics,  and  dis- 
tinguish his  conversation  on  the  subject  from  the  voci- 
feration of  porters  in  an  alehouse,  should  inspect  the 
finished  pieces  of  antiquity,  and  learn  to  view  public 
acts  and  counsels  in  the  Ught  in  which  they  appeared 
to  philosophers,  to  those  whom  the  world  has  long 
considered  the  best  teachers  of  political  wisdom.  I«et 
him  study  such  authors  as  Thucydides  and  Xenophon, 
Polybius  and  Plutarch,  Livy  and  Sallust.  Politics  will 
assume  new  grace  by  communicating  with  history  and 
philosophy;  and  political  conversation,  instead  of  a 
vague,  passionate,  and  declamatory  efiusion  of  undi- 
gested ideas,  will  become  a  most  liberal  exercise  of  the 
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factdties^  and  form  a  mental  banquet,  at  which  the 
best  and  wisest  of  mankind  might  indulge  their  finer 
^[>petite8  with  insatiable  avidity.  What  can  constitute 
a  more  rational  object  of  contemplation  than  the 
noble  fabric  of  society,  civilised  by  arts,  letters,  and 
religion  ?  What  can  better  employ  our  sagacity,  than 
to  devise  modes,  with  the  liberality  of  a  philosophical 
patriotism*  for  its  improvement  and  preservation  7 

Not  only  the  understanding,  the  taste,  the  temper 
of  a  people,  but  the  spirit  also,  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  leamij^g  politics  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
No  man  of  feeling  ever  yet  read  Livy  without  learning 
to  detest  meanness  and  slavery,  and  to  glow  with 
a  love  of  liberty  and  an  emulation  of  public  virtue. 
The  Greek  and  Roman  spirit  cannot  be  too  much  en* 
couraged  by  those  who  have  a  just  idea  of  the  dignity 
of  a  true  Englishman,  and  desire  to  maintain  it.  And 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  Athenians,  in  their  most 
glorious  periods,  were  as  much  attached  to  politics  and 
news  as  Britons  ever  were ;  but  that  they  preserved, 
amidst  the  warmest  contest,  a  refined  taste  and  de* 
licate  passion  for  the  politest  learning  and  the  pro- 
foundest  philosophy. 

No.  CXXIII. 

ON  BUFFOONBBY  IN  CONVERSATION. 

It  is  sweet,  says  the  agreeable  poet  of  Venusium^ 
sometimes  to  lay  aside  our  wisdom,  and  to  indulge,  on 
proper  occasions,  a  species  of  temporary  folly.  He^ 
indeedj  must  be  outrageously  severe  who  would  prohi- 
bit any  pleasing  mode  of  passing  our  leisure  hours^ 
while  it  is  consistent  with  innocence,  and  the  nature  of 
^  being  eminently  distinguished  by  the  fine  fsu^ulties  of 
reason,  &ncy,  memory,  and  reflection.  Charming 
b  the  social  hour  when  solidity  of  judgment  is  en^ 
livened  by  brilliancy  of  wit,  and  the  lively  sallies  of 
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imagination  by  a  sweet  interchange  of  pensive  gravity. 
Ease^  freedom,  and  the  unstudied  effusion  of  the  senti- 
ments which  naturally  arise,  in  cultivated  minds,  form 
a  very  delightful  recreation,  and  dismiss  the  mind  to  its 
serious  employments  with  new  alacrity.  Those  among 
the  ancients  who  were  most  celebrated  for  their  wis- 
dom^ were  remarkable  for  a  cheerful  and  equable 
gaiety,  and  often  diverted  themselves,  in  their  intervals 
of  severer  meditation,  with  jests  and  drollery.  Who 
more  cheerful  than  the  gentle  Socrates?  Who  more 
delighted  with  a  joke  than  the  dignified  Cicero  ?  But> 
at  the  same  time,  they  were  equally  capable  of  main- 
taining a  regular  conversation  in  all  its  gravity  and 
elegance.  The  dialogues  of  Socrates,  preserved  by 
his  eloquent  disciples,  breathe  a  wisdom  approaching 
to  divine ;  and  Cicero's  book  de  Oraiore,  is.  one  of 
the  noblest  monuments  of  polished  urbanity,  as  are 
many  of  his  philosophical  pieces  of  speculative  wisdom. 
But  there  sometimes  prevails  a  taste  for  low  and 
noisy  mirth,  which  totally  precludes  all  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent, all  exercise  of  reason  and  invention,  and  air 
most  degrades  us  to  the  level  of  those  ludicrous  ani- 
mals whom  nature  has  rendered  so  wonderfully  expert 
in  the  art  of  mimicry.  Many  persons,  who  imagine 
themselves  remarkably  endowed  with  humour,  and  the 
power  of  delighting  whatever  company  they  deign  to 
][)less  with  their  presence,  are  apt  to  give  their  tongues 
a  licence  to  wander  without  the  reins  of  judgment ;  to 
affect  uncomnion  expressions,  attitudes,  grimaces,  and 
modes  of  address  and  behaviour  ;  and  to  imagine  that 
oddity  is  humour,  excentricity  and  downright  nonsense 
prodigiously  droll,  aud  rudeness  infinitely  entertaining. 
If  the  company  are  as  foolish  as  the  pretended  wit,  or, 
indeed,  if  they  are  very  polite  and  good-natured,  they 
seldom  refuse  the  easy  tribute  of  a  laugh,  either  real 
or  affected ;  and  the  joker,  animated  by  his  fancied  en- 
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cburagement^  proceeds  in  his  extravagant  sallies^  till 
his  assumed  folly  approaches  very  nearly  to  real  idiot- 
ism.  In  the  mean  time^  as  he  draws  the  attention  of 
the  company  on  himself,  and  engrosses  all  the  time  and 
talk^  he  not  only  lowers  himself^  but  prevents  others 
firom  rising ;  relaxes  the  tone  of  his  own  mind^  and  of 
all  around^  to  a  state  of  imbecility,  and  at  once  pre- 
vents the  opportunity  and  the  power  of  uttering  a  single 
idea  worth  remembrance.  Noise  and  laughter  are  but 
meagre  food  for  the  mind  ;  and  howevier  pleased  people 
may  appear^  they  commonly  retire  from  the  company 
in  which  these  have  formed  the  only  entertainment 
with  an  unsatisfied  and  uneasy  vacuity^  and  sometimes 
with  disgust  and  disagreeable  reflection. 

It  very  often  happens^  that  these  facetious  gentle- 
men who  affect  buffoonery,  rely  upon  more  expeditious 
methods  of  becoming  prodigiously  entertainig^than  any 
thing  which  requires  utterance.  They  enter  a  room, 
and  sit  down  gravely,  with  their  wigs  on  one  side,  or 
with  the  back  part  of  it  over  their  forehead.  They  take 
great  delight  in  the  practical  joke ;  and  if  they  can  pick 
your  pocket  of  your  handkerchief,  smut  your  face, 
draw  your  chair  from  under  you,  or  make  you  a  fool, 
as  they  call  it,  they  consider  themselves  as  other  Yorick's, 
and  as  fellows  of  infinite  humour,  endowed  with  pecu- 
liar talents  for  setting  the  table  on  a  roar.  It  might, 
indeed,  be  said  with  truth,  that  they  literally  make 
fools  of  themselves,  and  appear  ambitious  of  supplying 
that  order  which  was  once  very  common,  but  is  now 
either  a  little  out  of  fashion  or  introduced  in  disguise ; 
I  mean  the  order  of  professed  and  hireling  fools,  pur- 
posely maintained  for  the  amusement  of  the  rich  and 
noble.  It'has,  indeed,  been  jocularly  said,' that  many 
in  the  present  age  execute  the  ofiice  in  their  own  per- 
sons to  save  expense. 
.  Now,  though  there  is  certainly  nothing  criminal  dn 
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buffoonery,  yet,  as  it  tends,  when  too  long  continued, 
to  exclude  all  attention  to  any  thing  serious,  and  to  dih 
vest  conversation  of  its  power  of  affording  improve* 
ment  as  well  as  pleasure,  it  is  certainly  to  be  wished 
that  it  were,  in  some  measure,  restrained.  I  say  res- 
trained only;  for  I  do  not  know  any  just  reason  why 
any  method  of  innocently  amusing  the  mind,  during  a 
short  interval  of  inaction,  should  be  utterly  forbidden. 
Man  is  an  animal  that  delights  in  variety ;  and  mirth 
and  mimicry,  jest  and  jollity,  quips  and  cranks,  and  wan- 
ton wiles,  and  laughter  holding  both  his  sides  are  certainly 
no  less  allowable  as  the  means  of  relaxation,  than  cards 
or  backgammon.  He  is  wise  who  requires  moderation 
in  all  indulgencies ;  but  he  who  inveigh  against  any 
innocent  ones  in  the  gross,  and  without  exception,  has 
taken  a  false  estimate  of  human  nature,  and  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  moralist,  but  as  a  declaimer.  If  any 
one  rule  will  admit  of  universal  application,  it  is  that 
which  directs  us  to  observe  the  golden  mean. 

I  could  never  admire  the  wisdom  of  certain  self- 
elected  legislators  of  graceful  behaviour,  who  seem  to 
forbid  us  to  laugh,  with  much  greater  strictness  than 
they  would  have  prohibited  the  violation  of  the  deca- 
logue. To  be  remarkable  for  laughing  on  trifling  oc- 
casions or  without  occasion,  is  not  only  ungraceful,  but 
a  sign  of  folly.  But  God  has  distinguished  man  by  the 
power  of  risibility,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  exercise  it;  and,  perhaps,  there  would  be 
no  time  more  proper,  than  when  a  disciplined  fop 
shows,  by  his  behaviour,  that  he  prefers  the  varnish 
of  external  grace  to  honour  and  to  honesty. 

Wit  it  has  been  said,  does  not  naturally  excite  laugh- 
ter. But  this  observation,  though  true  in  part,  is  not 
imiversally  true ;  for  wit,  united  with  humour,  possesses 
such  a  command  of  the  risible  muscles,  that  he  must 
be  a  stoic,  or  a  very  ill-natured  man,  who  is  able  to  re- 
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sist  the  impulse.  I  should^  indeed^  have  no  favourable 
opinion  of  that  man's  .heart  or  disposition,  who  could 
be  present  at  a  truly  comic  scene,  without  laying 
aside  his  severity,  and  shaking  his  sides  with  as  much 
glee  as  the  ingenuous  child  of  nature.  And  if  it  is  a 
weakness  not  to  be  able  to  refrain  from  laughter  at  a 
ludicrous  object,  it  is  a  weakness  of  all  others  the  most 
pardonable ;  and  it  is  surely  better  to  be  even  weak 
than  malignant  or  sulky.  But,  in  truth,  the  weakness 
consists  only  in  laughing  immoderately,  or  frequently 
without  an  adequate  object. 

In  every  convivial  meeting  of  elegant  and  polished 
cmnpany,  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  should  be  of  the 
party.  The  first  honours  and  attention  should  be 
paid  to  them;  but  let  not  Comus  and  Jocus  be  forbid- 
den to  follow  in  their  train*  and  under  their  conmiand. 
The  entertainment  will  be  thus  heightened  and  va- 
rious, and  good  sense  and  decorum  derive  new  lustre 
from  good  humour.  We  might,  indeed,  wish  to  restrain 
the  excessive  and  rude  mirth  which  originates  in  levity 
and  folly,  and  becomes  what  is  called  buffoonery ;  but 
far  be  it  from  us  to  banish  that  sprightliness  which  na- 
turally results  from  the  gaiety  of  innocence.  Joy,  while 
we  are  blessed  with  health  and  ease,  and  what  the 
stoics  call  EuROiA,  or  the  well  flowing  of  the  stream  of 
fife,  is  gratitude  and  obedience. 

No.  CXXIV. 

ON  THB  STYLE  OP  XBNOPHON  AND  PLATO. 

Writbrs  who  have  displayed  any  of  that  uniform 
peculiarity  in  their  style  which  renders  it  easily  imita- 
ble,  however  popular  they  may  become  at  their  first 
appearance,  by  gratifying  the  passion  for  novelty,  are 
by  no  means  the  most  perfect  writers  ;  but  are  to  be 
classed  with  those  artists  of  the  pencil,  whom  the 
painters  distinguish  by  the  appellation  of  Mannerists. 
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Simplicity  of  diction,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  engaging 
beauties,  is  also  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  imitate. 
It  exhibits  no  prominency  of  feature,  but  displays  one 
whole,  properly  embellished  with  a  thousand  little 
graces,  no  one  of  which  obtrudes  itself  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  destroy  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  sym- 
metry. In  this  species  of  excellence,  Xenophon  is 
confessedly  a  model.  He  has  been  called  the  Attic 
Muse  and  the  Attic  Bee.  It  has  been  said,  that  the 
Muses  would  express  themselves  in  his  language,  that 
his  style  is  sweeter  than  honey,  that  the  Graces  them- 
selves appear  to  have  assisted  in  its  formation;  but 
though  all  this  praise  is  justly  due,  yet  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  any  one  beauty  which  recurs  so 
often  in  the  same  form  as  to  characterize  his  composi- 
tion. 

But  the  numerous  writers  who  have  imitated  the 
'Rambler  or  the  Adventurer,  are  discovered  in  their 
affectation  before  the  reader  has  perused  a  single  page. 
The  very  peculiar  manner  of  those  excellent  perform- 
ances has  been  easily  imitated  by  inferior  writers,  and 
more  easily  caricatured.  Addison  is  simple  and  natu- 
ral, and,  consequently,  has  not  often  been  mimicked 
with  equal  success.  Indeed,  the  nearer  we  approach 
to  the  manner  of  Addison,  the  more  agreeable  is  our 
style;  but,  I  believe,  none  ever  admired  the  style  of 
the  Rambler  but  in  the  hands  of  its  original  author. 
The  satirical  writer  of  Lexiphanes  easily  rendered  it 
ridiculous;  and  though,  in  some  of  Aiken's  prosaic 
pieces,  there  is  a  very  serious  and  good  imitation  of  it, 
yet  we  are  rather  disposed  to  smile  than  admire.  Af- 
fectation always  borders  on  burlesque ;  but  a  manner, 
which  derives  its  graces  from  nature,  cannot  be  ren- 
dered ridiculous.  The  style  of  Xenophon,  like  the 
philosopher '  whom  he  records,  is  proof  against  the 
sportive  and  malignant  buffoonery  of  an  Aristophanes^. 
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It  is,  however,  certain,  that  every  beauty  cannot  be 
combined  under  one  form.  If  the  style  of  Xenophon 
displays  grace,  ease,  and  sweetness,  it  is  deficient  in 
magnificence,  in  weight,  in  authority,  and  in  dignity. 
But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  Venus  de 
Medicis  is  not  to  be  censured  because  it  wants  the 
nerves  and  muscles  of  the  Farnesian  Hercules.  It 
appears  to  me,  however,  that  though  some  of  the  most 
popular  writers  of  England  yield  to  Xenophon  in  the 
softer  graces,  they  greatly  excel  him  in  masculine 
beauty.  The  authors  of  the  Rambler,  of  the  Adven- 
turer, and  some  of  their  imitators,  will  be  found  to 
possess  a  superiority  in  this  respect,  on  a  fair  compa- 
rison. Indeed,  if  there  were  more  singularities  and 
deviations  from  simplicity  than  are  to  be  found  in 
those  volumes,  their  excellent  sense  and  fine  morality 
ought  to  exalt  their  authors  to  a  degree  of  honour  far 
superior  to  any  which  can  be  derived  from  a  skill  in 
composition. 

According  to  the  opinions  of  the  best  judges,  ancient 
and  modern,  the  greatest  master  of  the  beauties  of 
style  whom  the  world  ever  saw,  was  the  divine  Plato. 
The  ancients  hesitated  not  to  assert,  in  the  zeal  of 
their  admiration,  that  if  Jupiter  were  to  speak  in  the 
language  of  Greece,  he  would  infallibly  express  him- 
self in  the  diction  of  Plato.  He  possessed  the  art  of 
combining  austerity  with  grace,  and  sweetness  with 
grandeur ;  and  to  him  we  owe  a  similar  combination 
in  the  great  orator  and  philosopher  of  Rome,  who 
formed  his  style  on  the  moidel  of  Plato,  and  has  given 
us  a  resemblance  scarcely  less  exact  than  that  of  the 
bust  to  its  mould,  or  the  waxen  seal  to  the  sculptured 
gem. 

The  introductions  to  the  dialogues  of  Cicero  are 
always  peculiarly  beautiful ;  so  also  are  those  of  Plato. 
It  is  agreeable  to  call  to  mind  the  sweet  spot  which 
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Plato  represents  at  the  place   where  his   dialogues 
passed,  in  language  no  less  delightful  than  the  scene. 

The  river  Ilissus  glided  over  the  pebbles  in  a  clear 
stream,  so  shallow  that  you  might  have  walked  through 
it  without  any  great  inconvenience.  At  a  small  dis- 
tance rose  a  tall  plane-tree,  spreading  its  broad  foliage 
to  a  considerable  distance,  and  flourishing  in  all  the 
mature  luxuriance  of  sununer  beauty.  At  the  root  of 
the  tree  issued  a  spring,  dedicated  to  Achelous  and  the 
Nymphs,  and  remarkable  for  its  cool  and  limpid 
water.  The  softest  herbage  grew  round  its  little 
banks,  the  verdure  of  which  was  rendered  perpetual 
by  the  refreshing  moisture  of  the  spring,  as  it  flowed 
down  a  gentle  declivity.  A  sweet  and  cooling  breeze 
generally  breathed  along  the  shade,  and  great  numbers 
of  cicada,  taking  shelter  from  the  sun,  resorted  to  the 
coverts,  and  made,  with  their  little  chirpings,  an 
agreeable  kind  of  natural  music.  Plato  adds  several 
other  agreeable  heightenings  of  the  scene,  where  moral 
and  philosophical  beauty  was  taught  to  emulate  the 
surrounding  beauties  of  nature.  The  language  of 
Plato  adds  charms  to  the  whole,  as  variegated  colours 
illuminate  and  embellish  the  plain  sketches  of  the 
penciled  outline. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  philosophy,  recommended  by 
such  graces  as  these,  was  found  to  render  her  votaries 
enamoured.  Virtue  and  public  spirit  can  scarcely  ever 
want  their  admirers  and  followers,  when  they  are  d(&- 
corated  in  a  manner  which  sets  off  their  own  loveliness 
to.  the  greatest  advantage.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  for 
the  sake  of  virtue,  that  lord  Shaftsbury  was  a  sceptic. 
His  style  was  a  fine  imitation  of  Plato,  and  displays 
such  beauties  as  might  conceal  the  ugliness  of  a  de- 
formed system.  Mr.  Harris  has  also  exhibited  some 
pf  the  Platonic  graces ;  and  I  cannot  help  considering 
it  as  a  mark  of  defective  taste  that  he  is  not  more  po- 
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pular.  His  style,  where  it  successfully  imitates  Plato, 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  elegant,  classical,  and 
judiciously  ornamented  among  all  the  English  writers 
of  the  present  century.  They  who  have  raised  their 
taste  so  as  to  perceive  its  beauties,  will  consider  the  style 
of  many  writers  whom  they  once  admired,  as  compa- 
ratively barbarous.  He  who  never  tasted  the  pine- 
apple, the  peach,  and  the  nectarine,  may  probably 
suppose  that  he  enjoys  the  most  exquisite  flavour  of 
the  fruit-garden  while  he  is  feasting  on  a  pippin ;  as  he, 
who  never  partook  of  the  pippin,  may  devour  a  crab, 
and  admire  it  as  a  delicacy. 

A  critic  of  antiquity,  Dionysius  the  Halicamassian, 
has  discovered  many  and  great  faults  in  the  style  of 
Plato.  He  seems  to  think  the  epithets  too  poetical, 
the  metaphors  too  bold,  the  matter  too  allegorical. 
Pompey  the  Great  disputed  the  point  with  him  ;  and 
there  is  a  curious  letter  extant  on  the  subject,  from  the 
critic  to  the  statesman.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious  to  re- 
mark, that  though  Plato  would  not  admit  Homer  into 
his  republic,  he  has  admitted  many  of  his  beauties  into 
his  style ;  and  has  often  written  with  an  enthusiastic 
warmth,  which  they  who  have  not  partaken  of  the 
afflatus  to  which  he  somewhere  pretended,  cannot  en- 
entirely  approve.  A  cold  critic,  like  Dionysius,  would 
naturally  be  disgusted  with  it ;  but  we  cannot  listen  to 
his  censures  of  a  noble  genius,  who  snatched  graces 
beyond  the  reach  of  art,  whom  Pompey  approved,  and 
whom  Tully  almost  idolized.  When  specimens  of 
perfect  composition  were  to  be  pointed  out,  the  choice 
has  fallen  on  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  and  the  Menexe- 
nus  of  Plato. 

Both  Xenophon  and  Plato  display  what  is  more 
valuable  than  all  verbal  elegance,  a  fine  system  of 
morality,  which  long  diffused  over  the  world  a  light 
unequalled,  till  the  sun  of  revelation  arose.     If  Xeno- 
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phon*s  memoirs  were  divested  of  a  few  superfluities 
and  a  few  absurdities,  I  should  not  fear  to  assert,  that 
they  approach  very  nearly  to  the  Gospel,  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  instructive  lessons,  and  a  sublime,  yet  en- 
couraging example,  of  all  human  excellence ;  for,  with 
respect  to  the  calumnies  advanced  against  Socrates, 
they  undoubtedly  originated  from  the  father  of  lies. 
And  those  writers  are  to  be  esteemed  the  enemies  to 
human  virtue  and  happiness,  who  employ  their  inge^ 
nuity  in  detracting  from  illustrious  and  established 
reputation,  like  his  who  taught  the  lessons  of  reason 
and  virtue,  and  practised  what  he  taught,  and  sealed  it 
by  death. 

No.  CXXV. 

ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  DERIVABLE  FROM  NATIONAL 

ADVERSITY. 

It  is  very  certain  that  national  prosperity,  as  it  is 
comprehended  in  the  idea  of  numerous  fleets  and  ar- 
mies, of  extensive  empire,  large  revenues,  advantageous 
commerce,  and  a  profusion  of  money  in  specie,  is  a 
kind  of  good  by  no  means  necessarily  connected  with 
moral  good,  or  with  the  substantial  happiness  of  indi- 
viduals. It  makes  a  splendid  figure  in  imagination's 
eye ;  but  to  reason,  it  appears  in  a  very  questionable 
shape,  and  experience  is  able  to  evince,  that  it  has 
always  diffused  profligacy  and  misery  through  the 
walks  of  private  life ;  and,  by  introducing  luxury, 
licentiousness,  indolence,  and  corruption,  has  at  once 
injured  all  that  can  render  human  nature  dignified  and 
happy,  and  precipitated  the  decline  and  the  downfal  of 
empires  while  triumphing  in  fancied  glory. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  bodies  politic  and 
natural  bear  to  each  other  a  remarkable  analogy.  A 
human  form  pampered,  bloated,  and  plethoric,  will 
often  have  the  appearance  of  strength,  as  well  as  mag- 
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nitude ;  though  no  state  of  it  can  be  less  adapted  to 
facilitate  the  animal  movements^  or  in  greater  danger 
of  a  hasty  dissolution.  The  body  politic  also  loses  in 
muscular  force^  as  much  as  it  acquires  of  unwieldly 
size^  till,  by  the  gradual  decrease  of  vigour  and  aug- 
mentation of  weight,  it  totters  on  its  baseless  supports, 
and,  at  last,  lies  level  in  the  dust  with  Babylon  and 
ancient  Rome.  Luxury,  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
what  is  falsely  called  national  prosperity,  becomes  the 
grave  of  empires,  and  of  all  that  could  adorn  them,  or 
render  their  long  duration  an  object  of  rational  desire. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  certain  degree  of  magni- 
tude, at  which  when  a  state  is  arrived,  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity undergo  the  alternative,  of  being  purged  of  its 
peccant  humours,  or  falling  into  a  nerveless  langour 
and  consequent  decline.  Perhaps  our  own  country 
has  already  arrived  at  that  degree,  and  is  now,  under 
the  operation  of  Divine  Providence^  suffering  the  ampu- 
tation of  its  morbid  excrescences  for  the  salvation  of  its 
health  and  existence.  It  may  lose  some  of  its  revenues ; 
but  it  may  save  and  meliorate  its  morals  and  its  liberty. 
Ministers  may  be  shaken  from  their  seats,  pensioners 
and  place-men  may  be  reduced  to  despair,  funds  may 
be  annihilated,  and  estates  brought  down  to  their  na- 
tural value ;  but  freedom,  but  virtue,  but  industry,  but 
the  British  constitution,  but  human  nature  shall  sur- 
vive the  wreck,  and  emerge  like  silver  and  gold  when 
tried  by  the  fire,  with  new  value  and  unsulUed  lustre. 
After  a  state  of  political  adversity,  something  may  take 
place  in  society  similar  to  the  expected  renovation  of 
all  things  consequent  to  a  general  conflagration  of  the 
universe.* 

Distress  and  difficulty  are  known  to  operate  in  pri- 
vate life  as  the  spurs  of  diligence.      Powers,  which 

*  Written  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war. 
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would  for  ever  have  lain  dormant  in  the  halcyon  days 
of  ease  and  plenty,  have  heen  called  forth  hy  adversity, 
and  advanced  their  possessor  to  the  most  enviable 
heights  of  virtue,  happiness,  and  glory.  Man  is  natu- 
rally indolent,  and,  Mrhen  undisturbed,  virill  bask  and 
sleep  in  the  sunshine  till  the  sleep  of  death;  but, 
vsrhen  roused  by  the  blast  and  the  thunder,  he  rises, 
strains  every  sinevir,  and  marches  on  to  enterprise  and 
success.  Success  will  almost  infallibly  attend  great 
exertions  uniformly  and  resolutely  continued ;  so  that 
what  began  in  misery  ends  in  triumph,  as  the  sun 
which  rose  in  a  mist  descends  with  serenity,  and  paints 
the  whole  horizon  with  gold  and  purple. 

Public  industry  may  be  excited  in  the  same  manner, 
and  in  the  same  degree,  by  public  misfortunes.  The 
nation  is  impoverished,  or,  in  other  words,  its  super- 
fluities are  retrenched.  It  is  an  event  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  Luxury,  with  ten  thousand  evils  in  her  train, 
is  obliged  to  withdraw,  and  the  humble  virtues,  whom 
she  had  driven  by  her  insolence  into  exile,  cheerfully 
advance  from  their  concealment.  Industry  and  frugality 
take  the  lead ;  but  to  what  a  degree  of  vigour  must 
every  muscle  of  the  body  poUtic  be  braced,  when  every 
member  is,  in  some  measure,  actuated  ov  industry  and 
frugality.  No  man  ever  yet  exerted  h'  aiself  during  life 
to  the  utmost  of  his  strength ;  nor  is  it  on  record,  that 
any  state  was  ever  yet  so  exhausted,  but  that,  while 
it  enjoyed  liberty,  it  might  draw  new  resources  from 
its  own  vitals.  Though  the  tree  is  lopped,  yet  so  long 
as  the  root  remains  unhurt,  it  will  throw  out  a  greater 
luxuriancy  of  branches,  produce  fruit  of  better  flavour, 
and  derive  fresh  vigour  from  the  axe.  If  one  has  acci* 
dently  disturbed  an  ant-hill,  or  broken  the  fabric  of  the 
hive,  though  the  little  animals  appeared  before  to  have 
exerted  their  utmost  efforts,  yet  it  is  amazing  with 
what  additional   diligence  they  apply   themselves  to 
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repair  the  depredation.  Not  a  moment  is  allowed  for 
despondency.  The  earth  and  the  air  glow  with  motion^ 
and  the  misfortune  seems  immediately  to  add  to  their 
spirits,  and  ultimately  both  to  their  store  and  security. 

The  beautiful  description  which  Virgil  has  given  us 
of  the  busy  scene  in  which  the  Tyrians  are  engaged  in 
building  Carthage,  represents,  in  a  most  lively  manner, 
the  alacrity  with  which  human  creatures  are  found  to 
exert  themselves  when  instigated  by  the  stimulus  of 
necessity.  An  emulation  of  labour  seizes  every  bosom. 
No  murmuring,  no  complainings  in  the  street,  but 
every  one  feels  himself  happy  in  proportion  as  he  ren- 
ders himself  useful.  Men's  abilities  rise  with  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  political  evil,  like  other  evil,  under  the  con- 
duct of  a  merciful  Deity,  has  produced  extensive  good, 
by  calling  forth  some  of  the  noblest  exertions  and  most 
perfect  characters  which  have  adorned  the  records  of 
human  nature. 

There  is  one  beneficial  effect  of  national  adversity, 
of  greater  importance  than  any  which  I  have  enume- 
rated. It  subdues  the  haughty  soul,  elevated  with 
riches^  and  inebriated  with  excess,  and  turns  the  atten- 
tion to  the  Kin^  of  kings,  the  Lord  of  lords,  the  only 
Ruler  of  prir^'^s,  who  from  his  throne  beholds  all 
nations,  and  bids  tihe  sceptre  to  depart  from  the  wicked 
to  the  righteous.  It  teaches  us  to  rely  less  upon  our 
foreign  auxiliaries^  our  musquets,  our  mortars,  our 
cannon,  our  copper-bottomed  men-of-war,  our  generals, 
and  our  admirals,  than  on  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

When  he  fights  for  us  we  shall  conquer.  Without 
him,  we  shall  in  vain  put  our  trust  in  princes;  but  ^Hhe 
bdl  of  empire  may  continue  to  roll  on  westward  as  it 
has  ever  yet  done,  till  it  stops  in  America,  a  world  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  and  which  may  sav :  the  tears  of 
some  future  Alexander." 

If  Providence  shall  ever  decree  the  downfal  of  British 
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supremacy^  happy  should  I  be  to  have  suggested  one 
idea  which  may  stimulate  the  exertions  of  my  country- 
men^ once  more  to  raise  the  noble  column  on  the  basis 
of  liberty  and  virtue;  or  which  may  console  them  on 
its  ruins^  and  teach  them^  while  they  sit  by  the  waters 
of  affliction,  and  hang  their  harps  on  the  willow,  to 
think  of  Him  who  can  cause  rivers  of  comfort  to  flow 
in  the  dreary  desart. 


No.  CXXVI. 

ON  SOMK  OP  TH£  FALSE  PRETENSIONS   AND  IMPOSITIONS 
OF  THE  ARTFUL  AND  AVARICIOUS. 

Notwithstanding  the  pretensions  of  religion,  philo- 
sophy, and  education,  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
appears  to  be  restrained  in  their  actual  conduct  by  few 
efficient  principles  but  those  which  are  dictated  by  a 
regard  to  sordid  or  ambitious  interest.  To  the  love  of 
gain,  and  the  weakness  or  want  of  principles,  it  must 
be  imputed,  that  every  occupation  and  department 
of  life  abounds  with  imposture.  A  masque  is  easily 
put  on.  Appearances  are,  indeed,  far  more  easily  as- 
sumed than  realities ;  and  they  are  often  more  success- 
ful and  more  plausible ;  for  the  edifice  of  one  who  em- 
ploys all  his  time  and  attention  in  gilding,  painting, 
and  carving  the  front,  will  much  sooner  attract  the 
notice  and  applause  of  the  passenger,  than  that  of 
another  who  has  been  solicitous  only  in  securing  the 
strength  of  the  beam,  and  the  massy  firmness  of  a 
deep  foundation. 

So  powerful  are  the  instigations  of  avarice,  and  so 
easy  is  it  to  deceive  the  young,  the  simple,  the  innocent, 
and  unsuspecting,  that  the  intercourse  among  man- 
kind  would  have  been  one  uniform  commerce  of  deceit, 
if  it  had  not  fortunately  happened,  that  the  same  want 
of  principle  and  superfluity  of  selfishness,  which  led  the 
deceivers  to  impose  upon  mankind,  induce  them  also  to 
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betray  the  arts  of  each  other.  Rival  cheats,  in  the 
fury  of  jealous  competition,  have  discovered  the  secrets 
of  the  juggling  art,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
deluded  observers. 

But  as  there  is  always  a  rising  generation  unac- 
quainted with  the  snares  of  the  deceitful,  nets  and 
traps  are  still  laid  wherever  there  is  a  probability  of 
prey.  It  becomes  those,  then,  who  have  seen  many  of 
the  arts  of  life,  to  let  others  profit  by  their  expe- 
rience, and  prevent  the  generous  game  from  falling 
into  the  wires  of  the  mercenary  poacher. 

It  may  be  prescribed  as  a  rule  which  will  not  often 
fail  in  the  application,  that  where  extraordinary  pre- 
tensions are  made,  either  in  the  manual  arts,  the 
trades,  or  the  professions,  there  is  just  ground  for  cau- 
tion and  suspicion.  Solid  merit  and  real  excellence  of 
every  kind,  usually  confide  in  their  own  power  of 
recommending  themselves ;  while  ignorance,  and  su- 
perficial skill,  naturally  endeavour  to  ensnare  by  cun- 
ning what  they  cannot  earn  by  desert.  There  is  a  de-  , 
licaey  and  spirit  attendant  on  real  worth  and  ingenuity, 
which  had  rather  be  without  success,  than  attain  it  by 
artifice  and  arrogant  pretension. 

The  prudent  and  experienced  are  generally  on  their 

guard  against  those  numerous  adventurers,  who  rely 

for  success  on  advertisements  in  the  public  papers.     If 

there  is  any  difference  between  the  mercer, haberdasher, 

or  wine-merchant  who  advertises  his  goods,  and  him 

who  does  not,  it  is,  that  the  advertiser  sells  at  a  dearer 

price  a  worse  commodity.     His  shop  is  a  kind  of  trap, 

the  bait  is  pretended  cheapness ;    and  many  a  young 

bird  is  caught  with  the  ehafi*  of  a  bargain.     A  wise 

man  will  take  care  not  to  lay  out  his  money  when 

things  are  to  be  sold  at  prime  cost,  and  under  prime 

cost,    and    twenty   per  cent,  cheaper   than   the  rest 

of  the  trade.     Beware  of  those  generous  spirits  who 
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sell    their    property,    or  their  industry,  pro  publico 

bono;  beware,   as  you  value  your   health  and  your 

life,  of  those  who  will  cure  you  of  all  diseases  with 

a   shilling  pill-box;    beware    of    being  poisoned  by 

the    vintner,  who  promises  you  neat  as  imported ; 

beware  of  your  purse  and  your  credulity,  when  you 

are  offered   to  be    taught    more    of  the    languages 

and   sciences  by  a  new  method,  in  six  months,  six 

weeks,  or  six  hours,  than  thoses  who  preside  over  the 

most  approved   schools   can  teach  in  six  or  sixteen 

years.     Beware  of  a  thousand  artful  tricks  which  are 

displayed  in  the  newspapers,  and  which  the  deceitful 

heart    of  man  contrives,     as   the  spider  weaves  his 

web,  to  catch  those  who  are  unsuspecting,  because 

they  are  innocent.     The  true  meaning  of  all  pompous 

pretences  and  inviting  advertisements,  is,  that  their 

authors  being  distressed,  and,  probably,  destitute  both 

of  character,  friends,  and  merit,  find  an  easy  mode 

of  suppljring  the  defect,  by  digging  pitfalls  for  the 

unwary,  with  whom  the  world  must  always  abound,  at 

the  expense  of  a  few  shillings  in  setting  each  snare. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  credulity  of  mankind,  that  many  a 

quack  and  pretender  has  possessed  an  estate  in  the 

corner  of  a  newspaper,  equal  to  large  freeholds  of  dirty 

acres. 

There  are  few  departments  in  which  more  instances 
of  deception  occur,  than  in  the  lower  walks  of  litera- 
ture. It  happens  that  they  who  are  to  be  mechanically 
instrumental  in  disseminating  science  and  philosophy, 
and  all  the  productions  of  human  wit,  constitute  a  very 
numerous  body,  consisting  of  many  members  in  extreme 
indigence,  from  the  author  by  trade,  down  to  the  book- 
binder and  the  printer's  devil.  Employment  must  be 
provided  for  them  all,  or  both  they  and  their  families 
must  want  bread.  The  press  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
stantly in  motion ;  but  what  is  to  supply  it  ?    A  very 
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few  presses  would  be  sufiScient  to  prepare  for  the  pub- 
lic view  all  productions  really  new  and  necessary. 
Compilations  are  formed  under  a  thousand  shapes  and 
disguises :  and  men  of  straw^  adorned  with  Doctors' 
degrees,  and  the  dignity  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  are  created  by  the  fiat  of  the  adventurous 
publisher,  and  stand  forth  as  the  renowned  authors,  in 
all  the  dignity  of  a  title-page.  From  these  powerful 
men  in  buckram  issue  Grand  and  Imperial  Bibles,  new 
Systems  of  Geography,  Histories  of  England,  and 
Collections  of  Voyages,  with  a  permission  to  read  the 
first  number,  and  return  it  if  not  approved,  and  a  pro- 
missory note,  generously  engaging  that  all  numbers, 
exceeding  a  certain  amount,  shall  be  given  gratis.  But 
if  any  deceit  can  be  excused,  perhaps  it  is  such  an 
one  as  this,  which  feeds  the  hungry,  clothes  the  naked, 
and  communicates  much  entertaining  and  useful  know- 
ledge among  the  poor. 

There  are  those  who  call  far  less  honest  arts  than 
these,  innocent  frauds ;  but  it  is  well  remarked  by  a 
very  sound  moralist,  that  no  frauds  are  innocent ;  be- 
cause they  destroy  the  confidence  of  society,  on  which 
our  happiness  and  convenience  in  every  part  of  our 
intercourse  with,  each  other,  greatly  depend.  I  will 
venture  to  add,  that  he  who  will  cheat  without  re- 
morse in  one  thing,  will  cheat  in  another  whenever 
he  can  do  it  with  equal  secrecy  and  impunity.  Though 
tricks  in  trade,  or  the  deceitful  mysteries  of  a  profes- 
sion, may  enable  a  man  to  raise  a  capital  house  of 
business,  to  be  in  a  great  way,  or  to  become  a  good 
man,  as  the  phrases  are  in  the  city ;  yet  they  can 
never  be  compatible  with  common  honesty,  nor  ren- 
der him  more  truly  respectable  than  the  humble  ad- 
venturer who  actually  invades  your  purse  by  rifling 
your  pocket. 
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No.  CXXVII. 

ON  THE  PREVAILING  TASTE  IN  POETRY. 

Sweet  poesy !  thou  loveliest  object  of  intellectual 
pursuit— But  I  am  running  into  raptures,  when  I  in- 
tended a  dissertation.  It  is,  indeed,  difiScult  not  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  limits  of  criticism,  in  contem- 
plating the  beauties  which  the  magic  hand  of  the  poet 
raises  around,  with  all  the  creative  power  of  a  real  en- 
chantment. From  the  cares  of  gain,  the  toils  of  ambi- 
tion, the  noise,  the  hurry,  the  vexation  of  a  disordered 
world,  we  rise  on  the  wings  of  poesy  to  ethereal  re- 
gions, where  all  is  sublime  and  tranquil ;  or  are  wafted 
to  visionary  scenes,  in  which  are  displayed  all  the  deli- 
cious sweets  of  a  paradise  and  an  elysium.  Away,  ye 
sordid  objects  ;  ye  pollutions  and  incumbrances  of  the 
pure  spirit !  Man  is  not  tied  down  to  you.  Providence, 
in  compassion  to  wretched  mortals,  has  given  them  a 
power  of  forsaking  this  low  orb,  and  soaring  a  while, 
all  mind,  all  spirit,  all  ecstasy,  in  the  car  of  the  swan, 
or  on  the  wings  of  the  eagle. 

Reason  alone,  with  all  her  pretensions,  is  seldom 
sufficient  to  soothe  our  cares,  and  compose  our  passions ; 
but  melody  and  fancy  united  with  her,  are  capable  of 
pouring  balm  into  the  wounded  heart.  In  all  nations, 
and  in  all  ranks  of  the  people,  some  species  of  poetry 
has  been  cultivated ;  and  a  taste  for  it  was  undoubtedly 
implanted  in  our  nature,  that  the  sore  evils  of  reality 
might  be  alleviated  by  the  sweets  of  fiction.  When 
Pandora's  box  was  opened  on  mankind,  and  misery 
diffused  on  every  side,  fancy  as  well  as  hope  kindly  lin- 
gered for  our  consolation. 

While  we  are  tracing  the  love  of  song  from  the  fa- 
voured isles  of  the  Southern  Ocean  to  the  regions  of 
Iceland,  we  are  naturally  tempted  to  dwell,  with  par- 
ticular attention,  on  the  poetical  taste  of  our  own  coun- 
try and  our  own  times. 
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I  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  that  the  admir- 
ers of  English  poetry  are  divided  into  two  parties.  The 
objects  of  their  love  are,  perhaps,  of  equal  beauty, 
though  they  greatly  differ  in  their  air,  their  dress,  the 
turn  of  their  features,  and  their  complexion.  On  one 
side,  are  the  lovers  and  imitators  of  Spencer  and 
Milton ;  and  on  the  other,  those  of  Dryden,  Boileau, 
and  Pope. 

Now  it  happens,  unfortunately,  that  those  who  are 
in  love  with  one  of  these  forms  are,  sometimes,  so  blind 
to  the  charms  of  the  other,  as  to  dispute  their  existence. 
The  author  of  the  Essay  on  Pope,  who  was  himself  a 
very  agreeable  poet  in  the  class  of  mediocrists,  and  of 
what  I  call  the  old  school  of  English  poetry,  seems  to 
deny  the  justice  of  Mr.  Pope's  claim  to  the  title  of  a 
true  poet,  and  to  appropriate  to  him  the  subordinate 
character  of  a  satirical  versifier.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  authors  of  the  Traveller,  and  of  the  Lives  of  the  Eng- 
lish Poets,  hesitate  not  to  strip  the  laurels  from  the 
brow  of  the  lyric  Gray. 

Goldsmith,  in  his  Life  of  Parnell,  has  invidiously 
compared  the  Night  Piece  on  Death  to  Gray's  Elegy  ; 
and,  in  a  manner  which  betrays  a  little  jealousy  of  a 
living  poet's  fame,  given  the  preference  to  Parnell. 
There  is  also  a  severe  censure  thrown  on  the  Elegy  of 
Gray,  in  a  collection  which  Goldsmith  published  under 
the  title  of  the  beauties  of  English  Poetry.  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  Goldsmith  converse,  when  I  was  very 
young,  on  several  subjects  of  literature,  and  make  some 
oblique  and  severe  reflections  on  the  fashionable  poe- 
try. I  became  a  convert  to  his  opinion,  because  I 
revered  his  authority.  I  took  up  the  Odes  of  Gray 
with  unfavourable  prepossessions,  and  in  writing  my 
remarks  on  them,  joined  in  the  censure.  I  have  since 
read  them  with  great  delight ;  and  on  comparing  their 
style,  and  even  their  obscurity,  with  many  of  the  finest 
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pieces  of  lyric  composition  in  all  antiquity,  I  find  a  very 
great  resemblance.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  retract  my 
former  opinion,  and  to  pay  the  tribute  of  applause  to 
those  elegant  friends^  Gray  and  Mason.  At  the  same 
time,  while  it  is  as  easy  to  discern  that  they  differ 
greatly  from  the  school  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  it  is  no 
derogation  from  their  merit  to  assert,  that  they  are 
the  genuine  disciples  of  Spenser  and  Milton. 

Goldsmith's  Traveller  is  certainly  a  beautifril  poem, 
and  so  are  Dr.  Johnson's  Imitations  of  Juvenal ;  but 
they,  and  a  thousand  others  of  the  same  species,  are  of 
a  different  stamp  from  the  English  antique.  They 
are  excellent  productions  in  one  kind ;  but  not  less 
so  are  those  of  Gray  and  Mason  in  another.  Let  both 
schools  flourish  and  receive  their  due  applause,  nor 
let  those  who  have  only  acquired  a  taste  for  one,  treat 
the  other  with  contempt.  Spenser  and  Milton  drew 
not  from  a  Gothic  model,  but  from  the  polished  Ita- 
lians, who,  though  they  had  lost  some  of  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  ancient  Rome,  yet  retained  much  of 
her  elegance.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  poeti- 
cal ideas  are  confined,  who  has  not  observed  with  de^ 
light,  the  sweet  lines,  the  sweet  language,  the  sweet 
fancy  of  Spenser ;  and  who  has  not  been  also  charmed 
with  some  of  the  smaller  pieces  of  Milton.  All  tastes, 
however  various,  allow  Shakespeare's  claim  to  poe- 
try ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  some  of  his  best 
descriptions,  and  especially  those  delicious  morsels 
which  occur  in  the  form  of  songs  or  sonnets,  partake 
much  more  of  the  ancient  than  of  the  modem  school, 
either  English  or  French  ;  for  we  may  call  it  English, 
if  we  attribute  its  origin  to  Pope,  and  French,  if  to 
Boileau. 

There  seems  to  be  an  unreasonable  prejudice  enter- 
tained against  blank  verse,  by  those  who  wish  to  dic- 
tate on  the  subjects  of  criticism.     It  is  sufficient,  in  the 
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idea  of  many^  to  condemn  a  poem^  that  it  is  written  in 
blank  verse.  Though  one  may  prefer  rhyme  upon  the 
whole^  yet,  as  blank  verse  is  susceptible  of  great  va- 
riety of  music,  and  of  every  ornament  of  diction,  it  is 
surely  absurd  to  involve  it  in  any  general  censure.  It 
may,  however,  be  attributed  to  this  idle  preposses- 
sion, that  Mr.  Mason*s  English  Garden  seems  to  be 
neglected.  There  is,  indeed,  a  general  prejudice 
against  all  works  which  appear  to  come  from  that 
school,  and  the  very  severe  criticisms  of  the  late  bio- 
graphical preface  to  the  works  of  Gray  will,  perhaps, 
contribute  to  explode  a  most  delightful  style  of  pure 
poetry ;  of  poetry  conversant  solely  in  the  regions  of 
fancy,  and  clothed  in  a  luminous  and  musical  diction 
appropriated  to  itself  and  most  remote  from  all  that 
is  prosaic.  Very  high  commendations  are  due  to  Mr. 
Anstey,  to  the  author  of  a  poetical  epistle  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers,  to  Mr.  Hayley,  and  to  several  others 
who  are  well  known  to  fame  for  their  successful  la- 
bours in  the  school  of  Pope  ;  but,  at  least,  an  equal 
share  of  praise  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  scholars  of 
Milton  and  Spenser ; — such  as  Mr.  Mason,  and  the 
two  Wartons.  With  respect  to  Gray,  he  has  received 
his  tribute  of  applause  from  a  discerning  public,  and 
has  certainly  deserved  it.  The  heart  and  the  imagina- 
tion have  given  it  him :  and  they  who  can  see  no  beauty 
in  his  verse,  may  perhaps  succeed  in  writing  a  lam- 
poon, but  would  probably  fall  far  short  of  the  poet 
whom  they  censure,  in  lyric  and  elegiac  poetry. 

None  can  entertain  a  higher  veneration  for  our  late 
prefatory  biographer  of  the  poets  than  myself,  and  I 
was  therefore  greatly  concerned  to  see  him  exposed  to 
censure  by  an  uncandid,  not  to  say  an  injudicious, 
piece  of  criticism  on  the  poems  of  Gray.  He  indeed 
allows  the  merit  of  the  elegy,  but  examines  and  cen- 
sures the  odes  with  every  appearance  of  wanton  malig- 
nity.   Who  but  must  lament  that  the  severe  critic  and 
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moralist  should  have  been  so  much  under  the  influence 
of  envy  and  jealousy,  as  to  treat  the  fame  of  his  con- 
temporary, the  illustrious  Gray,  with  singular  harsh- 
ness, in  a  work  which  contains  very  candid  accounts  of 
a  Sprat  and  a  Yalden,  a  Duke  and  a  Broome,  and  of 
others,  with  whom  if  Gray  is  compared,  he  will  appear, 
as  Shakespeare  says,  like  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr  ? 

The  late  collection  of  poets  has  restored  to  tem- 
porary life  many  a  sickly  and  dying  poet,  who  was 
hastening  to  his  proper  place,  the  tomb  of  oblivion. 
Why  was  any  more  paper  wasted  on  Dorset,  Halifax, 
Stepney,  Walsh,  and  Blackmore  ?  How  can  a  work 
pretend  to  the  comprehensive  title  of  the  Body  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry,  in  which  the  works  of  Spenser  and  Shake- 
speare are  omitted  to  make  room  for  such  writers  as 
King  or  Ambrose  Philips  ?  The  writer  of  the  prefaces 
throws  the  blame  from  himself  on  the  compilers,  whom 
he  was  not  permitted,  or  did  not  endeavour,  to  control. 
A  selection,  formed  under  the  direction  of  true  taste, 
would  have  answered  the  two  great  ends  of  the  publi- 
cation, which  it  has  now  frustrated;  it  would  have 
amply  paid  the  booksellers,  and  reflected  honour  on 
English  literature. ,  Then  should  we  have  seen,  in  the 
place  of  Roscommon  and  Rochester,  Pomfret  and  Fen- 
ton,  the  works  of  Goldsmith,  of  Glover,  of  Mason,  of 
Aikin,  of  Carter,  of  Beattie,  of  the  Wartons,  of  Anstey, 
and  of  many  othe.rs,  who  would  shine  among  the 
Hughes's,  Pitts,  and  Savages,  like  the  moon  among  the 
diminished  constellations. 

Upon  the  many  and  excellent  living  writers  of  poetry, 
we  may  obser\'^e,  that  though  the  distressful  times  of 
war  and  political  animosity  are  unfavourable  to  the 
gentle  arts  of  verse ;  yet  the  active  and  polished  genius 
of  this  nation  seems  capable  of  surmounting  all  obsta- 
cles in  letters,  as  its  manly  spirit  has  often  borne  all 
before  it  in  the  unhappy  contests  of  war. 
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No.  CXXVIII. 

ONTHB  PECULIAR  DANGER  OF  FALLING  INTO  INDOLENCE. 
IN  A  LITERARY  AND  RETIRED  LIFE. 

It  is  certain^  that  as  our  ancestors  were  induced  to 
found  colleges  by  religious  motives^  so  they  chiefly  in- 
tended them  to  answer  the  purposes  of  religion.  Those 
pious  benefactors  to  mankind  did  not  mean  to  establish 
seminaries  to  prepare  men  for  the  worlds  but  to  teach 
them  to  despise  it.  But  more  enlightened  periods  than 
those  in  which  these  worthies  lived,  have  discovered, 
that  man  best  obeys  his  Maker  when  he  takes  an  activa 
part  in  the  duties  of  society. 

A  long  residence  in  a  college,  is,  perhaps,  scarcely 
less  unfavourable  to  devotion  than  to  social  activity. 
For  devotion  depends  chiefly  on  lively  afiections,  ex- 
ercised and  agitated  by  the  vicissitudes  of  hope  and 
fear  in  the  various  transactions  and  events  of  human 
intercourse.  He  who  is  almost  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  fortune  in  the  shelter  of  a  cloister,  may, 
indeed,  be  led  by  the  statutes  of  the  institution  to 
attend  his  chapel,  and  doze  over  his  cushion,  but  he 
will  not  feel,  in  any  peculiar  manner,  the  impulse  of 
devotional  fervour.  The  man  who  is  engaged  in  the 
busy  and  honourable  duties  of  active  life,  flies  from  the 
world  to  the  altar  for  comfort  and  refreshment ;  but 
the  cloistered  recluse  pants,  while  he  is  kneeling  in  all 
the  formalities  of  religion,  for  the  pleasures  and  em- 
ployments of  that  world  from  which  he  is  secluded. 
During  several  centuries,  a  great  part  of  mankind  was 
confined  in  monasteries,  solely  for  the  advancement  of 
religion  and  learning ;  yet  never  was  the  earth  more 
benighted  than  in  those  periods  by  bigotry  and  igno- 
rance. Nor  will  any  one  assert,  that,  in  subsequent 
times,  the  improvements  in  knowledge  and  religion 
have  been,  in  any  degree,  proportioned  to  the  numbers 
of  those  who  have  been   separated   from   the   world 
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to  facilitate  their  cultivation.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
that  when  the  common  incentives  to  industry  are  re- 
moved, and  all  the  natural  wants  supplied  without  the 
necessity  of  exertion,  man  degenerates,  as  the  pure 
waters  of  the  river  stagnate  and  become  putrid  in  the 
pool.  At  last  the  boasting  possessor  of  reason  contents 
himself  with  dreaming  '*  the  blank  of  life  along,*'  with 
no  other  proofs  of  existence  than  the  wants  of  animal 
nature.  Take  away  love,  ambition,  and  all  the  changes 
and  chances  of  this  mortal  life,  and  man  will  be  con- 
tented to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  die. 

Not  in  colleges  alone,  though  they  may  be  considered 
as  the  temples  of  indolence,  but  in  common  life  also, 
the  human  mind  becomes  torpid,  as  the  necessity  of 
exertion  is  diminished.  He,  who  confiding  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  fortune  for  his  happiness,  avoids  the  avo- 
cations of  a  profession,  and  what  he  calls  the  fatiguing 
parts  of  study,  will  soon  lose  those  powers  of  intel- 
lectual activity  which  he  has  not  resolution  to  employ* 
He  may  gradually  degenerate  to  a  level  with  the 
irrational  creation.  He  already,  in  some  respects,  ap- 
proaches to  the  vegetable.  And,  indeed,  when  the 
habits  are  irretrievably  confirmed,  it  might  perhaps  be 
happy,  if  his  nature  would  permit  him  to  become  at 
last  impassive  and  quiescent ;  but  as  spontaneous  fer- 
mentation takes  places  in  masses  of  putrefaction,  so, 
in  the  mind  which  has  ceased  to  be  exercised  by  its 
own  efforts,  there  will  arise  emotions  and  habits  both 
offensive  and  dangerous.  Pride  and  envy,  conceit  and 
obstinacy,  selfishness  and  sensuality,  are  among  the 
ugly  daughters  of  indolence  in  the  monastic  retreat. 

It  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  it  is  certidnly  an 
opinion  authorised  by  experience,  that  an  active  life  is 
the  most  friendly  to  contemplation.  The  fire  of  the 
mind,  like  culinary  fire,  has  burned  with  a  clear  and 
constant  flame,  when  open  and  ventilated  by  perpetual 
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motion^  as  it  has  been  smothered  and  extinguished  in 
smoke,  wheii  suffered  to  remain  long  without  disturb-' 
ance.  The  best,  and  many  of  the  most  voluminous 
writers,  acted  still  more  than  they  wrote.  What  could 
be  more  unlike  the  life  of  the  cloister  than  the  lives  of 
Xenophon,  Julius  Cs&sar,  Erasmus,  and  a  thousand 
others,  whose  days  were  so  engaged  in  negociation,  in 
senates,  in  battles,  in  travelling,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  they  could  find  time,  even  to  pen  so  great 
a  quantity  as  they  certainly  composed.  But  such  are 
the  effects  of  assiduity,  of  an  uninterrupted  accumula- 
tion of  effin-ts,  that  he  who  has  been  excited  to  restless 
activity  by  the  spurs  of  honour,  interest,  and  a  genero- 
sity of  nature,  has  frequently  accomplished  more  by 
himself,  than  a  thousand  of  his  fellow-creatures  emr 
ployed  in  the  same  sphere,  and  furnished,  by  nature, 
with  equal  abilities  for  improvement.  A  hackney 
writer  of  catch-penny  compilations,  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  the  maker  of  a  magazine,  wiU  perform,  in 
a  few  months,  a  portion  of  literary  labour,  which  shall 
infinitely  exceed  that  of  whole  colleges  inhabited  by 
those  who  slumber,  or  waste  their  activity  on  hounds 
and  horses  on  the  borders  of  the  sedgy  Cam  and  the 
slowly-vrinding  Charwell. 

But  it  avaUs  little  to  point  out  the  disorders  of  lite* 
r^  indolence,  without  endeavouring  to  suggest  a  re- 
medy. It  appears  then  to  me,  that  those  whom  Pro- 
vidence has  blessed  with  Idsure,  and  the  opportunity 
of  spending  it  in  the  pursuits  of  learning,  and  the 
liberal  pleasures  of  retirement,  too  often  languish  in 
their  pursuits,  from  neglecting  to  render  them  the  sul> 
jects  of  debate  and  conversation.  It  is  the  warmth  of 
discussion  in  free  and  social  meetings  which  invigorates 
solitary  study,  and  sends  the  scholar  back  to  his  books 
with  fresh  alacrity.  The  hope  of  making  a  figure  in  a 
subsequent  conversation,  the  fear  of  a  shameful  ex- 
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posure,  and  of  appearing  inferior  to  those  who  are,  in 
a  natural  and  civil  view,  our  equals,  will  stimulate  all 
our  powers,  and  engage  all  our  attention,  while  we  sit 
in  those  very  libraries  where  we  once  nodded  and 
slumbered  over  the  page  of  a  Homer  or  a  Cicero. 
Meetings  should  be  established  in  all  literary  societies 
for  the  communication  of  remarks  and  the  rehearsal  of 
compositions.  But  the  strictest  rules  should  be  pre- 
scribed and  observed  for  the  preservation  of  decorum, 
otherwise  ridicule  would  gradually  be  introduced,  and 
the  feast  of  reason  be  converted  either  to  a  banquet  of 
jollity,  or  a  tumult  of  noise  and  nonsense. 

It  is  right  also,  that  contemplative  men,  however  far 
removed  from  the  necessity  of  employment  by  the 
favours  of  fortune,  should  communicate  with  mankind, 
not  only  in  pleasures  and  amusements,  but  in  real 
duties  and  active  virtues,  either  conjugal,  paternal,  pro- 
fessional, official,  or  charitable.  Something  should  be 
engaged  in,  with  such  obligations  to  performance,  that 
an  inclination  to  neglect  should  be  over-ruled  by  legal 
compulsion,  or  the  fear  of  certain  loss  and  shame.  The 
best  method  of  avoiding  the  wretched  state  of  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  is,  to  involve  oneself  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  shall  force  one  to  do  something,  and 
something  honourable  and  useful.  The  natural  indo- 
lence of  the  human  heart  is  found  to  escape  every 
restraint  but  the  iron  arm  of  necessity.  Such  is  our 
present  condition,  that  we  must  be  often  chained  down 
to  our  real  happiness  and  our  best  enjoyment. 

And,  with  respect  to  the  prevention  of  indolence  in 
an  academical  life,  it  would  certainly  be  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance, if  none  were  allowed  to  reside  in  an  univer- 
sity above  seven  years,  who  were  not  actually  engaged 
in  the  composition  of  a  learned  work,  or  in  superin- 
tending the  education  of  youth,  as  tutors,  professors, 
and  heads  of  colleges.    A  senior  fellow,  without  any 
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of  these  employments,  is  one  of  the  unhappiest  and 
least  useful  members  of  the  community. 


No.  CXXIX. 

ON  THK  MANNERS  OP  A  METROPOLIS. 

Whatever  may  be  the  political  advantages  of  a 
very  populous  capital,  and  I  believe  they  are  of  a  very 
disputable  nature,  the  moral  and  physical  evils  of  it 
are  evidently  numerous,  and  destructive  of  the  human 
race.  This  observation  is,  indeed,  true  of  all  cities  in 
which  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  people  is  assem- 
bled ;  but  I  shall  confine  my  present  observations  to 
the  capital  of  the  British  empire. 

The  junction'  of  Westminster  with  London,  or  of  the 
court  with  the  city,  is  very  justly  supposed  to  have  a 
pernicious  influence  on  both;  on  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  employments  of  commerce,  and  on  those 
who  are  invited,  from  their  paternal  mansions,  by  the 
court  and  the  senate-house.  The  courtier  communi- 
cates to  the  citizen  a  love  of  pleasure,  of  dissipation,  of 
vanity ;  and  the  citizen  to  the  courtier,  a  veneration  of 
opulence  almost  amounting  to  idolatry.  The  courtier 
introduces  the  vicissitudes  of  taste  and  fashion;  the 
citizen  imitates  them,  and  furnishes,  in  profusion,  the 
means  of  their  display  and  gratification.  Thus  are 
luxury,  and  and  all  its  consequent  vices  and  miseries, 
advanced  to  as  high  a  degree  as  they  can  reach,  by  the 
union  of  ingenuity  to  invent  modes  of  indulgence,  with 
wealth  to  supply  the  materials. 

Lovers  of  pleasure  in  excess,  are  always  lovers  of 
themselves  in  the  same  degree ;  and  their  love,  with  all 
the  characteristical  blindness  of  the  passion,  commonly 
injures  its  object.  We  shall  therefore  find  selfishness 
prevailing  in  the  metropolis,  and  producing  all  its  na- 
tural effects  of  avarice,  private  gratifications,  meanness, 
servility,  and   inhospitality.      True    patriotism    and 
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public  spirit,  though  the  very  want  of  them  will  often 
cause  the  greatest  pretensions  to  them^  will  seldom  be 
found  in  the  more  numerous  classes  who  inhabit  the 
capital.  Where  money  and  pleasure  are  the  sole 
objects  of  ardent  pursuit,  public  virtue,  and  indeed  all 
virtue,  will  be  exposed  to  sale,  whenever  a  purchaser  can 
be  found  to  pay  the  price.  '*  Money,  O  ye  citizens !" 
says  Horace,  in  a  satirical  irony, ''  is  first  to  be  sought; 
and  it  is  time  enough  to  think  of  virtue,  when  you 
have  secured  a  fortune.*^ 

The  inhabitants  of  a  great  city  will  often  be  inhos- 
pitable and  unneighbourly.  Their  attention  is  fixed 
on  advancing  and  gratifying  themselves,  and  they 
consider  their  neighbours  as  rivals,  or  at  least  as  not 
worth  cultivating,  since  they  can  always  buy  amuse- 
ment at  the  numerous  places  of  pubUc  resort  and 
diversion.  But  in  the  country,  mutual  good  offices 
take  place^  from  a  mutual  desire  and  necessity  of  a 
friendly  intercourse.  The  Londoner  hardly  knows 
the  name  of  his  next^^oor  neighbour ;  and  in  accidents 
and  distress,  would  as  soon  think  of  sending  to  Rome, 
as  to  the  next  door  for  comfort  and  assistance.  But 
in  any  emergency  in  a  village,  every  hand  is  ready  to 
affi)rd  relief*  Hospitality  to  strangers  still  lingers  in 
the  distant  country,  but  has  long  been  banished  from 
that  region  of  avarice  and  selfish  profusion,  an  over- 
grown city.  Pay  a  visit  in  Sussex,  in  Devonshire,  in 
Cornwall,  in  Wales,  in  the  North,  and  compare  your 
reception  among  strangers,  with  that  which  you  meet 
with  in  London  and  Westminster.  Luxury,  avarice, 
and  vice,  have  indeed  a  natural  tendency  to  annihilate 
every  generous  principle,  and  to  harden  the  heart 
against  all  connexions  which  do  not  promise  to  termi'- 
nate  in  pleasure  or  in  lucrative  advantage. 

The  secrecy  with  which  crimes  can  be  committed 
in  a  crowd,  is  «  powerful  temptation.    The  Londoner 
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may  be  involved  in  debauchery^  and  engaged  in  fraud; 
without  being  suspected  at  home^  or  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. In  the  country^  where  individuals  are  all 
known,  the  fear  of  shame,  and  a  principle  of  pride^ 
often  operate,  when  virtue,  honour,  and  conscience 
would  cease  to  restrain ;  for  no  one  can  there  be  guilty 
of  an  action  remarkably  dishonest  or  inunoral  without 
detection.  A  gentleman  who  should  devote  himself 
to  the  arts  of  the  swindler,  or  the  practices  of  the 
profligate  debauchee,  in  a  village  or  country  town, 
would  soon  be  compelled,  by  the  hisses  of  infamy,  to 
desert  the  place,  or  to  live  there  in  solitude.  But  in  a 
eity,  even  men  adorned  with  the  robes  of  magistracy 
may  proceed,  with  little  notice,  in  the  most  scandalous 
conduct,  under  the  concealment  of  a  crowd. 

Weakness  of  body  and  weakness  of  understanding 
are  often  found  to  characterize  the  inhabitant  of  the 
capital.  Luxury,  want  of  air,  want  of  sleep,  excess  in 
food,  and  in  sensual  indulgence,  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  debilitate  both  the  body  and  the  mind.  And 
if  there  were  not  continual  supplies  from  the  Nortii,  I 
know  not  whether  the  city  would  not  exhibit  the  hu- 
man race  in  a  most  lamentable  condition  of  imbecility, 
folly,  distortion,  and  deformity.  Compare  the  limbs 
of  the  volunteer  soldiers  in  the  metropolis  with  those 
of  the  rustic  militia  or  regulars ;  compare  the  conduct 
and  understanding  of  him  who  was  bom  within  the 
sound  of  Bow  bell,  and  scarcely  went  beyond  it,  with 
those  of  the  hardy  native  of  Yorkshire  or  Scotland. 
Compare  the  willow  with  the  oak. 

The  extremes  of  irreligion  and  enthusiam  mark  the 
manners  of  the  capital.  These,  indeed,  are  the  natural 
consequences  of  some  among  the  many  bad  dispositions 
already  enumerated.  Sunday  is  considered  by  the 
thrifty  trader  as  a  holiday,  on  which  he  may  indulge 
without  imprudence.     It  is  therefore  dbtinguished  by 
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many  from  the  rest  of  the  week,  solely  by  excess,  and 
by  vicious  indulgences.  The  parish  churches  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  neglected ;  nor  is  there  a  great  con- 
course to  any  place  of  worship,  except  where  some 
enthusiast  gr  hypocrite  has  opened  a  receptacle  for 
those  who  labour  under  the  symptoms  of  idiotism  or 
insanity.  The  symptoms  are  often  confirmed  under 
'  this  injudicious  course,  till  they  arrive  at  a  degree  of 
real  and  most  melancholy  madness. 

I  have  pointed  out  some  peculiar  evils  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  metropolis  with  two  intentions.  One  is, 
to  prevent,  in  some  degree,  the  prevailing  practice  of 
emigrating  from  the  country,  from  the  seats  of  health 
and  comparative  innocence,  to  that  sink  of  sin,  and 
that  grave  of  the  human  race,  a  city  too  crowded  with 
people,  and  over-run  with  every  abomination.  The 
other  is,  to  suggest  a  hint  which  may  alleviate  that 
part  of  the  evil  which  admits  a  remedy.  The  love  of 
money,  of  distinction,  of  pleasure,  will  probably  frus- 
trate the  former  purpose ;  but  the  latter,  in  a  day  of 
national  distress,  or  under  other  circumstances  favour- 
able to  virtue,  may  possibly  be  accomplished. 

To  promote  a  reformation  of  manners,  additional 
authority  and  efficiency  must  be  given  to  the  clergy 
and  magistrates  of  London.  Both  of  them  are  at  this 
time  looked  upon  by  the  vulgar,  both  high  and  low,  with 
some  degree  of  contempt.  The  churches  are  left 
to  curates,  or  poor  incumbents,  who,  in  a  place  where 
riches  are  idolized,  hold  a  rank  scarcely  equal  to  the 
keeper  of  an  alehouse  or  an  oil-shop.  Are  the  London 
clergy,  who  labour  strenuously  in  their  vocation,  and 
on  whom  so  much  of  the  state  of  morals  and  Chris- 
tianity depends,  particularly  countenanced  by  the 
ministry  or  the  bishops?  It  is  parliamentary  or  bo- 
rough interest  which  procures  mitres,  and  stalls,  and 
•  livings ;  and  though  a  city  curate,  or  incumbent,  should 
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convert  millions  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  lie  would 
still  be  suflPered  to  elbow  his  way  along  Cheapsida 
in  his  thread-bare  coat  and  tattered  gown ;  pointed 
out  and  laughed  at  by  every  apprentice  mounted  on  his 
Sunday  Bit  of  Blood  and  hastening  to  Hyde  Park. 
The  common  people  will  not  discriminate.  They  will 
despise  religion  and  morals  when  they  see  the  teachers 
of  them  poor,  mean,  and  neglected. 

Is  it  not  injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion,  that 
a  London  clergyman,  who  has  promoted  every  charity, 
and  probably  reformed  great  numbers,  during  thirty 
or  forty  years,  shall  be  suffered  to  live  and  die  with 
nothing  but  a  curacy  and  a  beggarly  lectureship  ?  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  who  is  related  to  a  great 
man,  or  connected  with  members  of  parliament,  though 
he  never  preached,  and  can  hardly  read,  shall  be 
loaded  with  dignities  and  pluralities  ?  He  who  would 
reform  the  capital,  I  repeat,  must  render  the  clergy 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates at  once  honourable  and  formidable. 

No.  CXXX. 

ON  PHILELPHUS  AND  THEODORE  GAZA,  POLITE  SCHOLARS 

OP  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Though  the  admirer  of  elegant  letters  will  find  his 
sweetest,  most  solid,  and  most  constant  pleasures  of  the 
learned  kind,  in  the  writings  of  the  Augustan  age ; 
yet  he  will  often  feel  his  curiosity  powerfully  excited, 
and  amply  rewarded,  by  those  among  the  revivers 
of  learning  who  are  distinguished  by  the  politeness 
of  their  literary  accomplishments.  I  was  lately  amu- 
sing myself  in  this  pleasant  walk  of  classical  literature, 
when  I  accidentally  met  with  the  Epistles  of  Philel- 
phus.  Though  they  were  not  without  a  few  expres- 
sions which  mark  the  barbarism  of  his  times,  they  pos- 
sess a  considerable  share  of  elegance,  and  partake 
much  of  the  graces  which  shine  so  agreeably  in  the 
epistles  of  Pliny  and. Cicero. 
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Philelphus  was  born  at  Tolentino^  in  Italy^  in  Uie 
year  1398 ;  a  very  early  period  for  so  uncommon 
an  instance  of  proficiency.  He  died  at  Florence  in 
1480,  after  having  filled  a  long  life  with  the  most 
laborious  application.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  print- 
ing was  unknown  at  that  time,  and  that  not  only  the 
books  which  were  composed,  but  which  were  also  read, 
were  often  painfully  transcribed  by  the  student. 

Philelphus  was  no  inconsiderable  poet^  and  was 
crowned  with  laurel,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  byAlphonso  king  of  Naples.  He  wrote  five 
different  works  in  verse ;  and,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count in  one  of  his  letters,  they  consisted  of  ten  books 
of  satires,  five  books  of  miscellaneous  poems,  the  Sfor- 
tiad  in  eight  books,  ten  books  of  epigrams,  and  three 
of  Greek  poems.  The  number  of  verses  in  the  whole, 
as  calculated  by  himself,  amounted  to  thirty-three 
thousand  eight  hundred.  He  has  omitted  in  tUs  com- 
putation, his  Nicholaus,  a  poem  in  two  books,  and  in 
sapphic  verse,  which  he  composed  in  honour  of  Pope 
Nicholas  the  Fifth,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed, 
and  who  had  invited  him,  by  a  large  present,  to  under- 
take the  translation  of  Homer  into  Latin.  He  was 
scarcely  less  voluminous  in  prose,  but  less  original,  as 
his  prosaic  works  consist  chiefly  of  translations  from 
Lysias,  Aristotle,  Xeonophon,  Hippocrates,  and  Plu- 
tarch ;  though  he  has  also  written  two  books  of  Con* 
vivia,  three  entitled  Commentationes  Florentine,  five 
on  Moral  Discipline,  and  the  Life  and  Exploits  of 
Francis  Sfortia,  in  compliment  to  whom  the  Sfortiad, 
which  has  been  mentioned  already,  was  composed. 
There  are  also  Orations,  of  which  Erasmus  speaks 
rather  unfavourably  in  his  Ciceronianus. 

But  the  only  work  of  Philelphus  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting,  is  the  Epistles,  of  which  this 
prolific  author,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  has  written 
no  fewer  than  tliirty-seven  books.     These  abound  with 
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eloquence,  and  with  such  literary  anecdotes  and  parti- 
culars, as  cannot  but  afford  amusement  to  the  curious 
scholar.  Though  Morhoff  rather  slights  them,  yet 
Erasmus,  a  much  better  judge,  acknowledges  that  they* 
resemble  Cicero. 

I  present  the  reader  with  an  extract  from  one  of 
them,  which  I  happen  to  be  reading  at  the  time  I  am 
writing,  and  which  characterizes  the  spirit  of  the 
author,  and  the  great  attachment  which  he  had  to 
books.  Cardinal  Bessario,  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, had  applied  to  him,  desiring  him  to  sell  his  copy 
of  Homer's  Iliad ;  to  which  request  Philelphus  thus 
replies :  **  That  copy  of  Homer's  Iliad  which  the 
Tery  learned  Theodore  Gasa  has  written  out  for  me,  I 
value  so  much,  that  I  would  not  part  with  it  to  any 
man,  for  all  the  treasures  of  Croesus.  I  am  really  sur- 
prised that  you  should  think  that  I,  who  always  had 
the  character  of  generosity,  should  be  so  much  changed 
as  to  be  capable  of  avarice.  I  have  learned  to  give 
away  many  things,  but  to  sell  nothing;  particularly 
books ;  than  which  I  esteem  nothing  of  greater  value. 
But  this  book  of  Homer  is  so  dear  to  my  heart,  and 
aflbrdB  me  so  much  pleasure,  that  life  itself  can  furnish 
nothing  more  delightful.  Therefore  pardon  me  in 
this  one  thing.  If  I  can  gratify  you  in  any  thing  else, 
you  may  command  me,  and  shall  not  be  disappointed.'' 
My  paper  will  not  admit  a  number  of  citations,  and  I 
will  therefore  content  myself  with  referring  the  lover 
of  elegant  latinity  and  literary  anecdotes  to  the  origi- 
nal collection. 

It  is  a  circumstance  which  adds  to  our  surpHse  in 
contemplating  this  example  of  literary  industry,  that 
PhUelphus  was  very  much  engaged  in  wars  and  in 
embassies :  so  true  is  it,  that  the  greatest  exertions  of 
mind  are  compatible  with  the  most  active  life.  His 
writings  are  not  free  from  faults,  or  from  that  inaccuf* 
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racy  which  proceeds  from  haste ;  but  he  is  still  a  stu- 
pendous instance  of  diligence  and  excellence.  Who 
but  must  lament,  that,  after  having  done  so  much  to 
enlighten  a  dark  age,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
princes  and  pontic,  he  should  die  in  his  eighty-second 
year  so  poor,  that  his  bed,  and  the  utensils  of  his 
kitchen,  were  sold  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  funeral ! 
But  few  men  of  real  genius  love  money ;  and  of  the 
liberality  of  Philelphus,  the  fragment  which  I  have 
inserted  is  an  ample  testimony. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  tedious  or  disagreeable  to  the 
reader,  if  1  mention  a  few  circumstances  relative  to  the 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Philelphus,  Theodore 
Gaza,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  his  epistle,  as  having 
transcribed  for  him  a  very  fine  copy  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

Theodore  Gaza  was  born  at  Thessalonica,  but  re- 
ceived a  part  of  his  education  in  Italy.  He  was  an 
elegant  writer  both  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  lan- 
guages ;  but  he  displayed  his  abilities  chiefly  in  trans- 
lation ;  a  most  useful  labour  when  the  learned  languages 
were  imperfectly  understood.  He  translated  parts  of 
Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  Hippocrates,  into  Latin ; 
and  the  treatise  of  Cicero  on  Old  Age  into  Greek.  He 
wrote  also  a  treatise  on  Grammar  in  four  books,  which 
has  been  greatly  celebrated.  Greek  learning,  and  in- 
deed all  ancient  learning,  is  greatly  indebted  to  thb 
distinguished  reviver  of  it,  Theodore  Gaza. 

But  he  also  was  unfortunate,  and  adds  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  whom  Providence  has  exhibited  to  prove, 
that  the  rewards  of  virtuous  and  useful  labour  do  not 
consist  in  riches,  honours,  or  any  thing  else  which  the 
rulers  of  this  world  are  able  to  bestow.  Poor  Gaza 
had  dedicated  his  Translation  and  Commentaries  on 
Aristotle's  Book  on  Animals  to  Pope  Sixtus  the 
Fourth,  in  hopes  of  procuring  from  his  patronage  a 
little  provision  for  his  old  age.     The  Pope  gave  him 
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only  a  purse  with  a  few  pieces  in  it,  and  accompanied 
his  gift  with  a  manner  which  induced  Gaza  to  conclude 
that  it  was  the  last  favour  he  should  receive.  Gaza 
received  it  in  silence;  and  as  he  walked  home,  all 
melancholy  and  indignant,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  he  threw  the  purse  into  the  stream,  and  soon 
after  died  of  vexation  and  disappointment. 

I  have  introduced  these  examples  with  a  view  to 
animate  the  student  to  industry;  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  teach  him  to  seek  his  reward  in  his  own  heart, 
in  the  approbation  of  Heaven,  in  the  private  satisfac* 
tions  of  study ;  and  not  to  depend  too  much  on  princes, 
pontiffs,  or  even  popular  favour. 


No.  CXXXI. 

ON  THE  IN  EFFICACY   OP  THAT   STYLE  OP  SPEAKING  AND 
WRITING  WHICH  MAY  BE  CALLED  THE  FROTHY. 

On  the  decline  of  ancient  learning  and  Augustan 
taste,  there  arose  a  number  of  sophists  and  declaim- 
ers,  who,  in  pursuit  of  an  excellence  in  style  superior 
to  the  natural  graces  of  a  better  age,  deviated  into  a 
most  contemptible  affectation.  Quaint^  awkward,  and 
frivolous  as  were  their  embellishments,  they  paid  their 
principal  attention  to  them,  and  totally  neglected 
solidity  of  sense  and  substantial  truth.  This  style  of 
writing  characterizes  the  decline  of  genuine  and  manly 
eloquence.  It  is,  indeed,  like  the  hectic  efflorescence 
en  the  countenance  of  an  invalid  far  advanced  in  a 
conaumption. 

In  several  departments  of  modern  literature,  and 
even  in  our  own  country,  a  style  of  writing  has  been 
used  which  very  much  resembles  the  sophistical  and 
declamatory,  which  appeared  in  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Rome.  But  I  know  not  that  it  has  been  so  conspicu- 
ous in  any  one  of  our  publications,  as  in  the  popular 
addresses  from  the  pulpit.    Several  of  the  favourite 
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preachers  in  the  capital,  who  seldom  fail  to  fill  every 
church  in  which  they  harangue*  and  to  raise  the 
largest  contributions  to  charity-schools,  have  presented 
the  public  with  their  sermons,  in  order  to  make  the 
experiment,  whether  that  oratory  which  delights  the 
lower  orders  in  the  pulpit,  would  be  equally  well  re- 
ceived in  the  closet.  It  was  an  unhappy  experiment 
for  the  reputation  of  the  orators ;  for  there  hardly  ever 
appeared  more  remarkable  specimens  of  florid,  frothy, 
and  meretricioiia  eloquence.  Sounding  brass,  and 
tinkling  cymbals,  are  descriptions  of  it  truly  emblema- 
licaL  If  it  has  any  sweetness,  it  is  a  sweetness  which 
cloys,  and  makes  you  sick ;  if  there  is  any  brightness, 
it  is  a  brightness  which  dazzles  and  gives  you  pain ;  if 
there  is  any  gold,  it  is  not  like  the  bullion,  but  like 
the  leaf,  expanded  to  a  superficies  almost  impalpable 
under  the  operation  of  the  goldbeater.  Indeed,  this 
species  of  style  is  very  well  described  by  the  common 
epithet  of  the  firothy ;  but,  as  a  means  of  supplying 
aliment,  or  as  a  constant  diet,  what  is  a  syllabub  to  a 
sirloin  ? 

Indeed,  almost  all  the  popular  preachers  in  London 
have  found  it  easier  to  themselves,  and  more  agreeable 
to  an  illiterate  and  unthinking  audience,  to  address 
the  ears,  the  fancy,  and  the  passions,  than  to  appeal  to 
reason  and  judgment.  If  their  discourses  were  found 
to  produce  any  better  efieet  on  their  hearers,  than  that 
of  furnishing  an  amusement  for  a  leisure  half-hour,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  censure  them,  merely  because  they 
are  offensive  to  a  delicate  and  refined  or  classical  taste. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  they  excite  only  transient  emo- 
tions, which,  though  they  may  last  long  enough  to 
draw  from  the  hearer  a  shilling  for  the  churchwarden's 
plate  at  the  church  door,  will  seldom  go  home  with 
him,  or  produce  an  uniform  influence  on  his  conduct. 
He  goes  to  hear  a  fine  preacher  as  he  goes  to  a  play. 
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to  be  entertained  when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do ;  he 
pays  for  his  entertainment  at  the  door^  and  gives  him- 
self no  further  concern  on  such  subjects,  but  to  look 
out  for  a  similar  pastime^  when  his  shop^  or  warehouse, 
or  counting-house,  are  shut  up,  through  the  necessity 
of  complying  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country. 
It  may  be  said  that,  though  a  taste  formed  by  ibe 
pure  models  of  Greece  and  Rome  may  reprobate  the 
frothy  style,  yet,  since  it  is  found  to  entertain  the 
mlgar  of  a  great  capital,  sometimes  usefully,  and  al- 
ways innocently,  it  ought  not  to  be  exploded.  But, 
perhaps,  it  cannot  be  granted  that  it  does  entertain 
them  either  usefully  or  innocently.  It  certainly  gives 
them  wrong  ideas  of  religion,  and  teaches  them  to 
neglect  and  despise  the  dispassionate  suggestions  of 
reason.  But  it  is  one  of  the  principal  objections  to 
this  popular  or  frothy  preaching,  that  it  allures  men 
from  their  own  parish  churches,  and  induces  them  to 
desert  the  pulpit  of  a  modest  and  regularly-educated 
dergyman,  for  some  noisy  and  bold,  some  ignorant 
and  hypocritical  pretender.  It  leads  them  from  the 
light  of  the  sun  to  those  meteors  and  vapours,  whose 
danciiig  and  uncertain  gleam  conducts  them  into 
quagmires.  There  are  few  parishes  in  the  metropolis 
which  do  not  contain  some  thousands  of  inhabitants  ; 
but  you  shall  often  find  in  their  respective  churches 
not  more  than  one  hundred,  and  sometimes  scarcely 
half  that  number.  Whither  are  they  gone  ?  Many, 
indeed,  are  carousing  in  the  delectable  retreats  of  their 
country  houses  ;  but  many  are  also  gone  to  the  new- 
built  chapels,  where  some  silver-tongued  orator  is 
preaching  himself,  with  all  the  pathos  of  a  white  hand- 
kerchief, the  splendour  of  a  diamond  ring,  the  smartness 
of  a  well-dressed  head,  and  the  grimaces  of  an  impos- 
tor. Religion  must  lose  much  of  her  venerable  air, 
when,  instead  of  the  decent  clothing  of  a  chaste  and 
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venerable  matron,  she  is  represented  with  the  tawdry 
and  flimsy  garment,  the  painted  cheeks,  the  glass  ear- 
rings, the  false  brilliants  of  the  faithless  courtezan. 

I  think  I  may  confidently  affirm,  that  the  frothy, 
style  would  not  be  tolerated  at  the  bar  or  in  the 
senate.  It  would  be  thought  too  trifling  for  the  im- 
portant subjects  of  property  and  politics.  It  would  be 
an  object  of  ridicule  wherever  the  business  of  the 
world  is  transacted.  And  shall  that  oratory  which  is 
hooted  from  the  forum,  not  only  take  refuge,  but  lift 
up  her  head  in  triumph,  in  the  pulpit  ?  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  men  of  sense  pass  by  wagging  their  heads, 
when  they  find  an  orator  haranguing  in  a  church  with 
all  the  affected  language  and  sentiments  of  a  fashion- 
able auctioneer.  The  eloquence  which  has  distinguished 
many  of  the  most  favourite  preachers,  and  writers  of 
pulpit-harangues,  is  not  that  of  St.  Paul,  of  Demos- 
thenes, of  Cicero  ;  but  of  those  great  masters  of  florid 
description,  the  orators  of  the  hammer. 

I  believe  it  will  appear  consistent  with  reason,  that 
a  peculiar  degree  of  gravity  and  solidity,  far  exceeding, 
that  of  the  senate  or  bar,  is  required  to  produce  the  due 
effect  of  pulpit  oratory.  Practical  divinity  is  the  gravest 
species  of  moral  philosophy,  deriving  additional  dignity 
and  force  from  revelation.  The  appearance  of  truth 
and  simplicity  is  its  most  becoming  ornament.  To 
apply  to  it  the  little  arts  of  rhetoric,  and  the  petty 
graces  of  affectation,  would  be  like  painting,  in  tawdry 
and  variegated  colours,  those  Corintliian  columns  of 
St.  Paul's  cathedral  which  derive  all  their  beauties 
from  their  simple  and  symmetrical  grandeur.  When 
we  go  to  church,  we  hope  to  hear  salutary  truth,  and 
to  receive  improvement  of  mind  and  morals.  When  we 
wish  to  be  only  amused,  we  shall  repair  to  the  opera 
and  the  puppet-show. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  to  hint  to  the  young  and 
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fashionable  divines  of  the  chapels  at  the  polite  end  of 
the  town^  who  are  in  general  smitten  with  the  false 
graces  of  style  and  delivery,  that  their  congregation 
would  be  much  more  edified,  if,  instead  of  trite  essays, 
in  what  they  call  fine  language,  they  would  preach 
sermons,  properly  so  called,  in  the  plain  style  of  truth, 
simplicity  and  Scripture.  Let  them  also  take  care,  as 
they  will  answer  it  to  Him  in  whose  name  they  ascend 
the  pulpit,  not  to  preach  themselves,  but  the  Gospel ; 
not  to  be  so  solicitous  in  the  display  of  a  white  hand, 
as  of  a  pure  heart ;  of  a  diamond  ring,  as  of  a  shining 
example. 

No-  CXXXII- 

ON  THE  OBNIU8  OP  BRASMUS. 

Batavia  and  Bceotia  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
the  production  of  genius ;  but  Boeotia  may  boast  her 
Pindar,  and  Batavia  her  Erasmus. 

I  mean  not  to  consider  the  theological  opinions  'of 
Erasmus,  but  his  learning  and  his  genius ;  and  of  these 
I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  Erasmus  had  lived 
in  an  Augustan  age,  they  would  have  advanced  him  to 
a  rank  among  the  best  of  the  classics.  But  the  theo- 
logy and  theologians  of  his  times  were  at  open  war 
with  the  graces  of  taste  and  elegance ;  and,  consider- 
ing the  authority  which  they  possessed,  and  the  scarcity 
of  any  other  writings  than  those  which  proceeded  from 
the  cloister,  it  may  be  pronounced  almost  impossible 
to  have  lived  and  written  in  that  age,  without  con- 
tracting a  tinge  of  the  prevailing  barbarism. 

The  style  of  Erasmus  is  not  therefore  perfectly  pure 
and  classical,  though  it  partakes  of  those  qualities  in  a 
high  degree ;  but  it  is  his  own,  and  it  has  a  native 
charm  which  renders  it  agreeable.  It  is  remarkable 
for  vivacity.  I  would  not  advise  a  young  man  to  view 
it  as  a  finished  model ;  nor,  indeed,  to  be  much  coh- 

VOL.  II.  F 
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versaat  in  the  works  of  Erasmus,  or  any  modbm  writer 
of  Latin,  till  his  taste  he  formed,  and  his  judgment  re- 
f^ulated,  hy  Terence,  Virgil,  Csasar,  and  Cicero. 

But  he  whose  mind  is  mature,  and  whose  compre- 
hensive powers  are  capahle  of  grasping  all  pre-eminent 
authors,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  will  receive  plea- 
sure and  improvement,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the 
writings  of  Erasmus.  They  have  usually  heen  studied 
only  hy  divines,  and  for  theological  information.  But 
I  warmly  recommend  them  to  the  lover  of  philology 
or  of  classical  learning,  as  furnishing  a  dish  for  such  a 
palate  both  plentiful  and  highly  seasoned.  Erasmus 
was  born  to  cultivate  the  lUera  humaniores,  or  the 
politer  parts  of  learning ;  and  I  have  often  lamented, 
that  he  should  have  been  diverted  from  those  flowery 
paths  into  the  rough  and  thorny  roads  of  controversial 
divinity. 

The  Colloquies,  or  Dialogues  of  Erasmus,  are  often 
used  to  initiate  boys,  at  an  early  age,  in  the  study  of 
the  Latin  language.  They  are  uncommonly  lively, 
entertmning,  and  instructive ;  and  as  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  corrupting  the  style  of  a  very  young  boy, 
there  are  perhaps  few  books  better  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. Indeed,  we  must  not  do  Erasmus  the  injustice 
to  assert  that  he  is  devoid  of  elegance  in  style ;  for 
though,  wherever  he  expresses  theological  ideas,  he  is 
almost  under  the  necessity  of  using  words  unknown  to 
the  writers  of  a  better  age,  yet,  on  other  occasions,  he 
abounds  with  phrases  of  the  purest  and  the  sweetest 
latinity.  Neither  are  his  Dialogues  to  be  considered 
as  fit  only  for  boys,  since  they  abound  in  wit,  humour, 
good  sense,  and  in  allusions  which  strongly  mark  the 
fertility  of  the  mind  from  which  they  originated.  In  a 
comparative  estimate  of  genius,  according  to  its  kinds 
and  degrees,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  place  Erasmus  in 
the  same  class  with  Lucian.     There  is,  indeed,  a  season- 
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ing  of  $alt  in  all  his  writings  m  which  the  necessity  of 
being  grave  did  not  forbid  him  to  be  &cetious.  The 
Dialogue  entitled  Ciceronianus  is  an  admirable  speci* 
men  of  judgment  and  pleasantry. 

His  Praise  of  Folly  is  a  most  humorous  satire,  and 
rdBects  no  less  honour  on  the  inventive  powers,  than 
on  the  good  sense  of  its  author ;  as  it  was  written  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  the  space  of  one  week,  for  the  amuse* 
mmt  of  himself  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  at  whose  house 
ke  was  upon  a  visit.  It  made  its  author  many  ene* 
mies  ;  but  his  genius  rose  like  the  arm  of  a  gianf 
against  a  host  of  pigmies,  and  defeated  them  all  after 
«  short  conflict.  His  forgiveness  of  the  vain  and  angry 
Dorpius,  who  first  attacked  him,  evinces  his  magnani- 
aiity  and  goodness  of  heart  Spite  and  envy  may  se* 
credy  undermine,  but  can  seldom  make  an  open  and 
successfhl  attack  on  the  fortress  of  true  genius  and  sin- 
cere virtue. 

But  the  Epistles  of  Erasmus  will,  perhaps,  be  found 
to  furnish  the  sttident  in  philology  with  more  amuse* 
ment  than  any  other  of  his  works.  They  are,  indeed, 
a  valuable  treasure  of  curious  information.  Their  dear 
and  lively  language,  their  poignant  wit,  and  good* 
natured  humour,  render  it  difficult  to  lay  them  aside, 
when  once  we  are  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  them. 
They  are  very  numerous,  as  they  appear  in  the  editions 
which  we  possess,  but  these  are  by  no  means  all  which 
Erasmus  wrote.  He  complains  of  being  obliged  to 
write  so  many,  that  there  was  not  a  possibility  of  tak-* 
ing  copies  of  them  all.  A  great  share  of  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  of  let* 
ters  and  literary  characters,  may  be  collected  from 
them  by  the  attentive  reader.  They  are  a  treasure  of 
wit,  humour,  and  good  sense. 

But,  indeed,  to  whatever  part  of  his  voluminous 
works  we  turn  our  attention,  we  can  scarcely  avoid 
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feeling  sentiments  of  pleasure  and  surprise.  He  has 
written  more  than  many  students  were  ever  able  to 
read.  He  has  written  so  excellently^  that  all  the 
learned^  except  a  few  envious  contemporaries,  from  his 
own  time  to  ours^  have  uniformly  considered  him  as  a 
prodigy.  And  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that,  under 
Providence,  he  owed  his  education  and  subsequent  im- 
provements entirely  to  himself.  He  was  used  ill  and 
neglected  in  his  youth.  He  abounded  neither  in  books 
nor  in  instructors ;  but  he  possessed  a  genius  and  a 
love  of  letters,  before  which  all  obstacles  usually  give 
way,  like  the  Alps  to  an  Hannibal. 

It  adds  greatly  to  our  wonder,  in  contemplating  his 
large  and  crowded  tomes,  when  we  recollect  that  he 
spent  his  life  in  a  most  unsettled  state,  and  in  constantly 
travelling  from  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom.  But  his  mind  was  employed  in  study  wher- 
ever he  went,  and  he  composed  many  parts  of  his  works 
as  he  rode  on  his  horse.  He  was  also  attacked  by 
many  enemies ;  and  though  he  was  placable,  yet  as  he 
was  also  irascible,  much  of  that  time  and  attention, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  calm  con- 
templation and  works  of  general  utility,  was  necessarily 
lost  in  personal  controversy. 

'  He  was  certainly  the  greatest  man  of  his  time.  Popes, 
kings,  cardinals,  and  .  archbishops,  hide  their  dimi- 
nished heads  in  his  presence.  One  is,  indeed,  almost 
tempted  to  laugh  when  one  surveys  a  group  of  stupid 
personages,  with  crowns  and  mitres,  riches  and  titles, 
sitting  on  their  thrones  and  in  their  cathedrals,  yet 
bowing,  with  an  homage  at  once  abject  and  involun- 
tary, to  the  personal  merit  of  the  poor,  neg:lected,  un- 
preferred  Erasmus.  He  was  permitted  by  Providence 
to  perform  a  pilgrimage  through  this  world  without 
ecclesiastical  riches  or  dignity ;  he  was  designed  as  an 
instance  to  prove,  that  great  merit  is  its  own  reward 
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and  that  temporal  distinctions  are  allowed^  like  trifles 
beneath  the  notice  of  Heaven^  to  fall  indiscriminately 
on  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving,  the  learned  and 
the  ignorant.  Erasmus  had  no  mitre  ;  but  he  had  the 
internal  satisfactions  of  genius ;  he  had  glory,  he  had 
liberty^  and  the  wearers  of  mitres  crouched  at  the  aw- 
fiil  dignity  of  his  personal  merit. 

Though  I  am  sensible  he  wants  no  addition  to  his 
fame,  and  could  not  receive  any  from  my  applause,  yet 
I  have  ventured  to  pay  him  this  humble  tribute,  as  the 
oblation  of  gratitude  for  the  great  and  repeated  plea- 
sure which  his  works  once  afforded  me  in  the  retire- 
ment of  a  college,  and  still  afford  me  in  the  occupations 
of  an  active  life,  

No.CXXXIII. 

ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  A  PRINCE. 

Am  opinion  has  often  prevailed,  that  the  education 
of  a  prince  ought  to  be  totally  different  from  that  of 
other  gentlemen^  and  that  any  remarkable  share  of 
learning  would  disgrace  him.  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
affirm,  that  they  were  the  enemies  of  princes  who  ad- 
vanced such  an  opinion ;  for  nothing  can  contribute 
more  effectually  to  the  general  abolition  of  the  mo- 
narchical form  of  government,  than  to  render  the  cha- 
racter and  person  of  the  monarch  contemptible.  In  an 
age  and  country  enlightened  like  our  own,  if  a  king 
were  the  only  gentleman  unadorned  with  a  liberal 
education,  his  kingly  office  would  contribute  to  ren- 
der his  person  less  dignified.  Though  he  should  sit 
on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  his  cringing  courtiers 
and  his  standing  army ;  and  though  he  should  num- 
ber among  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  the  regions 
of  the  east  and  the  west ;  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  every  sen- 
sible and  independent  spectator,  his  personal  littleness 
would  be  rendered  still  less,  by  a  comparison  with  his 
hereditary  and  official  magnificence. 
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Every  friend  therefore  to  a  reigning  family,  every 
lover  of  political  tranquillity  and  of  regular  subordina- 
tion, will  wbh  to  augment  the  personal  accomplish- 
ments of  that  youth  who  is  destined,  at  some  future 
period,  to  wield  a  sceptre.  He  will  recollect,  that  the 
mind  of  a  prince  comes  from  the  hand  of  nature,  in  a 
state  no  less  rude  than  the  mind  of  a  peasant ;  and 
that,  if  it  is  not  formed  by  early  culture,  it  will  soon 
become  much  ruder,  more  refractory,  and  more  vicious 
under  the  many  unfavourable  circumstances  of  an  ex- 
alted station.  It  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  a  pecu- 
liar polish,  enlargement,  and  liberality  is  required  in 
him  who  is  to  look  with  a  comprehensive  eye  through 
all  the  ranks  of  society,  and  estimate  the  true  inter- 
ests of  nations,  and  of  mankind  at  large.  Both  the 
heart  and  the  understanding  of  such  an  one  should  be 
expanded  to  the  utmost  degree  of  possible  dilatation. 

But  no  method  of  culture  is  found  so  much  to  ferti- 
lize the  human  mind,  as  that  kind  of  discipline  which  is 
called  the  classical.  A  prince,  therefore,  though  he 
should  certainly  be  educated  in  private,  ought  to  be 
trained  according  to  the  modes  which  the  experience 
of  ages  has  established  as  the  most  successful  in  a 
public  seminary.  No  whimsical  systems  of  pragmatical 
and  conceited  tutors  should  be  admitted.  The  boy 
should  be  taught  his  grammar  like  other  boys;  for 
though  there  is  indeed  a  royal  game  of  the  goose,  I 
never  yet  heard  of  a  royal  method  of  learning  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  if  there  be  such  an  one,  the  success  of 
it  still  remains  among  the  arcana  of  state. 

An  heir  to  a  crown  should  certainly  learn  the  ancient 
as  well  as  the  modern  languages ;  and  he  will  not  be 
able  to  learn  them  effectually,  without  learning  them 
radically.  Away  then  with  the  indolence  and  indul- 
gence which  grandeur  foolishly  claims  as  a  happy  pri- 
vilege !  Let  the  boy,  if  you  wish  him  to  maintain  the 
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dignity  of  a  man  and  a  king^  be  early  inured  to  mental 
labour.  Let  his  memory^  while  a  child,  be  exercised 
in  learning  the  rules  of  Lilly's  Grammar.  Let  him  be 
confined  to  his  books  and  papers  all  the  morning,  and 
part  of  the  evening,  from  the  age  of  five  to  nineteen. 
The  maids  of  honour  will  cry  out.  Shame !  the  syco- 
phantic herd  of  young  nobleman,  who  crowd,  with  all 
the  serrility  of  their  own  footmen,  around  a  throne, 
will  repine  that  they  cannot  have  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  themselres  to  the  familiarity  of  the  future 
king ;  but  regard  neither  the  foolish  exclamations  of 
vanity,  nor  the  mean  murmurs  of  self-interest.  Proceed 
with  him  regularly  from  the  fables  of  Phasdrus  to  the 
philosophy  of  Cicero,  from  the  CyropsBdia  of  Xenophon 
to  the  histories  and  politics  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Livy,  Sallust,  and  Polybius.  Let  his  ear  be  fami- 
liarixed  to  the  fine  language  and  sentiments  of  Cicero 
and  Demosthenes,  and  his  heart  ennoUed  by  the  ex- 
amples of  the  brightest  characters  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

Why  should  his  superintendents  be  so  cruel  as  not 
to  cultivate  in  him  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  poetry, 
or  leave  him  unacquainted  with  Homer  and  Virgil? 
An  elegant  taste,  a  humanized  disposition,  an  enlight- 
ened understanding,  will  adorn  him  more  than  the 
jewels  in  his  crown,  or  the  robes  of  royalty.  It  will 
give  him  an  internal  source  of  hi4>piness,  and  will  teach 
him  rather  to  seek  hb  pleasures  in  a  humane  and  ge« 
nerous  conduct,  than  in  the  display  of  pcnnp,  ot  the 
kdulgence  of  luxury.  A  prince,  with  a  mind  unculti- 
Tated,  will  too  often  take  his  chief  delight  in  mischief, 
in  vice,  or  in  unprincely  occupations ;  but  he,  whose 
understanding  is  illuminated  and  h^art  purified  by  a 
right  discipline,  will  deserve  a  title  which  has  been 
often  unjustly  claimed — that  of  Heaven's  vicegerent. 

When,  by  the  close  application  of  ten  or  twelve 
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years,  a  firm  and  broad  basis  is  laid  of  ancient  leamtng, 
let  the  stripling  be  introduced  to  the  avenues  of  all  the 
parts  of  human  knowledge.  Let  the  years  which 
elapse  till  he  is  the  age  of  three  or  four  and  twenty,  be 
employed  in  acquiring  proper  ideas  of  all  the  objects, 
whether  natural  or  civil  which  surround  hrni,  under 
the  tuition  of  some  enlightened  Mentor,  who  possesses 
not  only  official  and  titular,  but  personal  authority; 
under  one  who  is  not  frightened  by  the  laughter  of 
fashion,  of  dissipation,  or  of  false  philosophy,  from 
filling  his  pupil's  mind  with  moral  virtues,  and  a  sin- 
cere, not  a  political,  veneration  for  Christianity. 

All  this  is  a  general  preparation  for  the  particular 
pursuits  which  become  a  king,  and  these  are  law  and 
politics.  I  mean  not  the  narrow  S]rstem  of  a  merce- 
nary practitioner  and  a  cunning  statesman,  but  the 
general  principles  of  justice  and  equity;  the  wise 
maxims  of  government,  as  it  is  instituted  for  the  diffii- 
sion  of  happiness  and  virtue  among  the  individuals  of 
a  nation,  and  not  for  the  extension  of  empire,  or  the 
accumulation  of  destructive  opulence.  What  a  situ- 
ation is  a  throne  for  the  indulgence  of  the  feelings  of  a 
Christian,  and  of  a  compassionate  friend  to  wretched 
human  nature!  I  would  not,  indeed,  refer  a  prince  for 
maxims  of  equity  and  government  to  Puffendorf  and 
Grotius,  the  dull  and  unfeeling  deliberators  of  questions 
on  which  a  good  heart  and  understanding  can  intui- 
tively decide;  but  to  his  own  heart,  to  his  own  en- 
lightened reason,  to  the  page  of  Scripture,  and  to  the 
volumes  of  authenticated  history.  Let  him  appro- 
priate the  lessons  of  Telemachus. 

Princes  have  been  almost  uniformly  confined  in  their 
views  to  the  narrow  systems  of  worldly  politicians  and 
of  interested  courtiers.  False  grandeur  has  fascinated 
themselves  and  their  subjects.  National  prosperity 
has  been  estimated  by  fleets  and  armies,  commerce  and 
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Tevenues.  The  morals^  the  healthy  the  religion  of  the 
individualsy  are  considerations  which  do  not  always 
claim  the  attention  of  a  cabinet,  but  are  sometimes 
discarded  as  subjects  of  declamation  in  the  church  or 
in  the  schools.  But  what  is  national  grandeur,  glory, 
or  prosperity,  independently  of  the  virtue  and  happi- 
ness of  the  individuals  who  constitute  the  nation  ? 

Imagination  triumphs  in  the  prospect  of  a  golden 
age,  when  princes,  and  all  who  are  concerned  in  the 
executive  parts  of  government,  shall  be  early  formed  to 
virtue,  to  learning,  to  humanity,  to  religion.  How 
happy,  it  has  been  said,  would  it  be  if  philosophers, 
justly  so  called,  were  kings,  or  kings  philosophers! 

No.CXXXIV. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  ON  THE  ART  OF  PRINTING. 

That  the  desire  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  is 
an  adventitious  passion,  unknown  to  nature,  and  to  be 
classed  among  the  refinements  of  civilisation,  is  an  opi- 
nion unsupported  by  experience,  and  derogatory  from 
the  native  dignity  of  a  rational  creature.  Fancy  and 
sentiment,  the  powers  of  the  intellect,  and  the  feelings 
of  the  heart,  are,  perhaps,  by  nature  equally  strong  and 
susceptible  in  the  rude  Indian  and  in  the  polished 
member  of  an  established  community.  Perhaps  these 
similar  powers  would  be  equally  fit  for  exertion,  and 
these  propensities  equally  importunate  for  gratification, 
if  the  savage  were  not  constantly  engaged  in  providing 
for  that  necessary  sustenance,  which,  without  his  own 
interposition,  is  commonly  secured  in  every  civilised 
country  to  the  philosopher. 

The  pupil  of  nature,  under  all  his  disadvantages, 
feels  the  impulse  of  a  species  of  literary  curiosity,  and 
seeks  its  satisfaction.  He  possesses  the  faculty  of  me- 
mory; he  must,  therefore,  without  the  co-operation  of 
his  will,  remember  many  of  the  impressions  received 
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by  the  senses ;  he  has  a  power  of  reflectiooj  which  will 
teach  him  to  reason  and  draw  inferences,  without  de- 
signing it,  from  the  objects  of  his  experience  and  ob- 
senration.  He  finds  within  himself  an  imaginAticm 
capable  of  recalling  past  ideas  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  apt  to  be  delighted  by  beauty,  novelty,  and  graor 
deur.  Every  natural  exertion  of  natural  faculties,  is 
attended  with  satisfaction.  He  fee]s  it  from  the  un- 
premeditated exertions  of  the  mental  powers;  he  tacitly 
acknowledges  it  to  be  congenial  to  his  mind,  and  c^ 
course  endeavours  to  repeat,  to  extend^  and  to  prolong 
it :  but  the  objects  which  fall  under  the  notice  of  his 
own  senses  and  his  personal  experience,  are  insufficient 
in  number  and  importance  to  satisfy  his  capacity. 
He  is  led  to  inquire  what  passed  among  his  forefathers, 
and  in  his  turn  is  requested  by  his  progeny  to  conunu- 
nicate  his  own  remarks  or  recitals,  superadded  to  the 
information  of  his  ancestors. 

Such,  probably,  is  the  origin  of  tradition ;  a  mode 
of  communicating  knowledge  once  universal,  and  still, 
perhaps,  subsisting  in  the  newly  discovered  islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  Beneath  the  shade  of  his 
plantain,  the  patriarch  Indian  still  recites  the  divine 
origin  of  his  tribe  or  family,  the  warlike  actions  of  his 
ancestors,  and  of  his  own  personal  prowess.  The  at- 
tentive audience  carry  away  the  tale,  and  supply  the 
defects  of  memory  by  the  aid  of  imagination.  The 
story  spreads,  time  gives  it  a  sanction,  and  at  last  it  is 
found  to  constitute  the  most  authentic  history,  how- 
ever obscure  and  fabulous,  of  the  origin  of  a  nation, 
after  it  has  emerged  from  barbarism,  and  is  become 
the  seat  of  arts  and  learning. 

In  the  earliest  and  rudest  state  of  literature,  if  we 
may  give  that  appellation  to  the  efibrts  of  the  intel* 
lectual  faculties  where  letters  are  unknown,  is  often 
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produced  the  most  animated^  and  perhaps  most  perfect^ 
though  least  artificial,  poetry.  Historic  truth  is, 
indeed,  little  regarded  in  the  infancy  of  society,  as  it  is 
addressed  to  reason  rather  than  to  fancy ;  but  poetic 
composition  appears  with  marks  of  genius  approaching 
to  inspiration.  From  his  memory,  or  his  invention,  or 
from  both,  the  savage  is  heard  to  pour  forth  the  song 
of  war,  and  to  warble  the  notes  of  love,  warm  with 
the  sentiments  of  a  feeling  heart,  and  compensating 
the  want  of  regularity  and  grace,  by  the  strength  and 
vivacity  of  natural  expression. 

If  we  believe  the  representations  of  some  writers, 
poems  equal  in  length  to  the  most  celebrated  epopeas 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  have  been  handed  down,  without 
the  aid  of  letters,  from  the  remotest  antiquity  to  the 
present  day;  and  in  our  own  country  and  times,  tra- 
ditionary tales,  poetic  and  prosaic,  are  known  to  abound 
in  that  lowest  class  among  us,  who  are  yet  unac- 
quainted with  the  elements  of  learning.  The  tenant 
of  the  cottage,  stupid  and  incurious  as  he  may  appear 
to  the  polite  observer,  possesses  his  fund  of  entertain- 
ing knowledge,  and  knows  how  to  enliven  the  winter 
evening  with  tales  of  fairies,  giants,  and  enchantments, 
which  he  believed  on  the  word  of  his  progenitors,  and 
which  his  hearers  receive  with  equal  pleasure  and 
credulity,  intending  to  transmit  them  to  the  rising 
generation. 

The  early  appearance  and  the  universality  of  tradi- 
tionary learning,  seems  to  establish  the  opinion,  that 
the  love  of  knowledge  is  among  the  first  and  most  im- 
portunate desires  inherent  to  the  human  heart.  We 
see  it  believing  absurdity,  and  admiring  nonsense ; 
we  see  it  bearing  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of 
natural  inclinations,  a  proneness  to  neglect  reason  in 
pursuit  of  gratification. 

This  ardent  love  of  knowledge,  which  gave  rise 
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to  tradition,  soon  invented  improvements  which  super*^ 
seded  its  general  necessity.  Tradition  was  soon  fomid 
to  be  attended  with  great  inconveniences,  and  to  be  de- 
fective in  its  most  perfect  state.  A  thousand  im- 
portant circumstances  must  necessarily  elude  the  most 
retentive  memory;  and,  beside  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  weakness  of  that  faculty,  and  from  the 
general  inclination  to  exaggerate  and  embellish  the 
simplicity  of  truth,  the  want  of  written  standards  to 
appeal  to,  aflforded  constant  opportunities  for  imposi- 
tion. Uprightness  of  intention,  and  strength  of  me- 
mory, were  not  always,  united  in  those  who  undertook 
the  recital  of  events.  Accuracy  and  justness  of  repre- 
sentation were  rare ;  and  the  civil  history  of  every 
people,  without  a  single  exception,  is,  in  its  first  pe- 
riods, dark  and  incoherent ;  such,  indeed,  as  might  be 
expected  from  oral  authority. 

The  inventor  of  means  to  supply  the  defects  of  me- 
mory, and  to  preclude  the  opportunity  of  deceit,  it  is 
obvious  to  conclude,  would  be  considered  as  a  great 
benefactor  of  mankind,  and  elevated  by  the  exuberant 
gratitude  of  a  rude  age  above  the  rank  of  humanity. 
To  Theuth,  the  inventor  of  letters  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  to  the  same  personage,  under  the  name 
of  Hermes  among  the  Greeks,  divine  honours  were 
paid ;  an  apotheosis  surely  more  justifiable  on  prin- 
ciples of  reason,  than  that  of  Bacchus  the  cultivator  of 
the  vine,  or  of  Hercules  the  cleanser  of  a  stable. 

To  communicate  their  discovery,  the  inventors  of 
literary  symbols  found  it  necessary  to  make  them  on 
some  substance  susceptible  of  impression  or  penetration. 
What  that  substance  was,  is  a  subject  of  curious,  but 
unimportant  inquiry.  The  original  mode  of  inscribing 
the  newly  discovered  characters,  however  conducted, 
was  probably  very  imperfect ;  but,  as  it  happens  in  all 
discoveries  of  momentous  consequence,  the  idea  of  it. 
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once  started,  was  pursued  with  that  general  ardour 
and  attention,  which  never  fails  to  produce  a  great 
improvement.  The  stone,  the  palm-leaf,  the  biblos  or 
bark  of  the  linden  tree,  the  leaden  tablet,  the  papyrus, 
the  parchment,  and  the  pugillares,  respectively  served, 
as  progressive  advancement  suggested,  or  as  conveni- 
ence required,  to  receive  the  written  lucubrations  of 
the  ancient  poet,  philosopher,  legislator,  and  histo- 
rian. 

That  many  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  ancient  genius, 
though  committed  to  writing  on  substances  so  frail  as 
the  papyrus,  and  so  subject  to  erasure  as  the  waxen 
tablet,  should  have  reached  the  present  age,  is  an 
event  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing,  that  their 
conspicuous  beauties,  or  experienced  importance,  occa- 
sioned uncommon  vigilance  and  solicitude  in  their 
preservation. 

At  a  very  late  period,  a  substance  formed  of  mace- 
rated linen,  was  found  superior  in  beauty,  convenience, 
and  duration,  and  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
literature,  than  all  the  prior  devices  of  mechanical  in- 
genuity. It  derived  its  name  from  the  flag  that  grew 
on  the  banks  of  the  NUe,  which,  though  it  in  some 
degree  resembled,  it  greatly  excelled.  Porous,  yet  of 
firm  contexture,  it  admitted  the  inscription  of  charac- 
ters with  a  facility  equalled  only  by  the  retention  with 
which  it  preserved  them.  By  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
procured  and  inscribed,  it  rescued  the  ancient  authors 
from  the  possibility  of  oblivion,  and  may  strictly  be  said 
to  have  formed  that  monument  more  durable  than 
brass,  which  a  celebrated  poet  prophesied  to  himself 
with  a  confidence,  justified  at  length  by  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  prediction. 
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No.  CXXXV. 

ON  THB  CIRCDMSTANOBS  WHICH  LBD  TO  THB  DISGOVBflY 
or  THB  ART  OF  PRINTING:/ WITH  MISOBLLANBOU^ 
REMARKS  ON  IT. 

The  business  of  transcribing  the  remains  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  literature,  became  an  useful,  an  innocent, 
and  pleasing  employ  to  many  of  those  who,  in  the 
dark  ages,  would  else  have  pined  in  the  listless  langour 
of  monastic  retirement.  Exempt  from  the  avocations 
of  civil  life,  incapable  of  literary  exertions  from  the 
want  of  books  and  opportunities  of  improvement,  they 
devoted  the  frequent  intervals  of  religious  duty  to  the 
transcription  of  authors  whom  they  often  little  under* 
stood.  The  servile  office  of  a  mere  copyist  was  not 
disdained  by  those  who  knew  not  to  invent ;  and  the 
writers  in  the  scriptorium,  a  place  in  monasteries  devoted 
to  copying,  were  inspired  with  an  emulation  to  excel, 
in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  their  illuminations,  the 
fidelity  of  their  copy,  and  the  multitude  of  their  per- 
formances. 

But  when  every  letter  of  every  copy  was  to  be 
formed  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  h^md,  the 
most  persevering  assiduity  could  effect  but  tittle.  The 
old  manuscripts  appear  not  to  have  been  written  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  modern  transcriber,  but  with  formal 
stiffness,  or  a  correct  elegance,  equally  inconsistent 
with  expedition.  They  were  therefore  rare,  and  con* 
sequoitly  more  valned ;  and,  whenever  sold,  were  sold 
M  a  great  price.  Few,  indeed,  but  crowned  and  mitred 
heads,  or  incorporated  communities,  were  able  to  pro- 
cure a  number  sufficient  to  merit  the  appellatiw  of  a 
library ;  and  even  the. boasted  libraries  of  princes  and 
prelates,  were  such  as  are  now  easily  exceeded  by  every 
private  collection.  To  be  poor,  with  whatever  ability 
or  inclination,  was,  at  one  time,  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  literary  improvement :  and,  perhaps,  we 
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indulge  an  unreasonable  acrimony  in  our  general  cen- 
sure of  monkish  sloth  and  ignorance,  not  considering 
that  an  involuntary  foult  ceases  to  be  blameable ;  that 
ignorance  is  necessary  where  the  means  of  information 
are  scarce;  and  that  sloth  is  not  to  be  avoided,  where 
the  requisites  of  proper  employment  are  not  attainable 
without  great  expense  or  earnest  solicitation. 

It  was,  perhaps,  less  with  a  view  to  obviate  these  in- 
conveniences, than  from  the  interested  motives  of  de- 
riving greater  gain  by  exacting  the  usual  price  for 
copies  multiplied  with  more  ease  and  expedition,  that 
a  new  mode  was  at  length  practised,  derived  from  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing ;  a  discovery  which,  of 
all  those  recorded  in  dvil  history,  is  of  the  most  impor-* 
tant  and  extensive  consequence. 

That  the  first  productions  of  the  press  were  in** 
tended  to  pass  for  manuscripts,  we  are  led  to  conclude 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  type  to  the  written  cha- 
racters, from  the  omission  of  illuminations,  which  were 
to  be  supplied  by  the  pen  to  facilitate  the  deception, 
and  frt>m  the  inventor's  concealment  of  his  process,  so 
fiir  as  to  incur  suspicion  of  witchcraft  or  magic,  by 
which  alone  the  first  observers  could  account  for  the 
extraordinary  multiplication  of  the  transcripts. 

But  the  deceit  was  soon  detected.  The  perfect  re- 
semblance in  the  shape  of  the  letters,  in  the  place  and 
number  of  the  words  on  every  page,  the  singular  cor- 
rectness, and,  above  all,  the  numerous  copies  of  the 
same  author,  inevitably  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  secret. 
To  conceal  it,  indeed,  was  no  longer  desired,  when  ex- 
perience had  suggested  the  great  lucrative  advantages 
and  the  practicabUity  of  multiplying  books  without  end 
by  the  process  newly  invented.  It  soon  appeared, 
though  it  was  not  obvious  at  first,  that  the  new  mode 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  the  reader,  as  well  as 
easier  to  the  copyist,  and  that  printed  books  would 
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universally  supersede  the  use  of  manuscripts,  from  a 
choice  founded  on  judicious  preference.  The  art  of 
printing  was  soon  professed  as  a  trade,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  copying,  which  had  once  afforded  only  amuse- 
ment or  gain  to  the  curious  and  the  idle,  became  the 
constant  employment  and  support  of  a  numerous  tribe 
of  artisans,  and  constituted  a  very  considerable  source 
of  mercantile  advantage. 

Of  an  art,  which,  though  it  had  yet  acquired  but 
small  degrees  of  perfection,  appeared  of  most  exten- 
sive utility  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  literature,  and 
even  in  commerce,  no  labour  has  been  spared  to  inves- 
tigate the  history;  but,  unfortunately,  the  inquirers 
into  the  origin  of  arts,  instigated  by  the  zeal  of  minute 
curiosity  to  push  their  researches  too  far,  often  dis- 
cover them  so  rude,  obvious,  and  inartificial  at  their 
commencement,  as  to  reflect  very  little  honour  on  those 
whom  they  ostentatiously  exhibit  as  the  earliest  inven- 
tors. Such  has  been  the  result  of  the  investigations 
of  those  who,  dissatisfied  with  the  commonly-received 
opinions  on  the  date  of  the  invention  of  printing,  pre- 
tend to  have  discovered  traces  of  it  many  years  before 
the  first  production  of  Faustus,  in  1457;  and  it  is  true, 
that  the  Speculum  Salutis,  and  a  few  other  books  are 
extant,  which,  on  good  reasons,  are  judged  to  have 
been  stamped,  not  printed  secundum  artem,  long 
before  the  erection  of  a  press  at  Mentz ;  but  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  executed,  like  the  Chinese,  bears 
but  little  resemblance  to  the  art  of  printing  properly 
so  called;  it  appears  not,  by  any  historical  memoir,  to 
have  suggested  the  first  hint  of  it,  and  is  too  imperfect 
to  deserve  notice  as  even  the  infant  state  of  this  mo* 
mentous  invention. 

National  pride,  like  the  pride  of  individuals,  is  often 
founded  on  slight  or  dubious  pretensions.  Thus  have 
Germany  and  Holland  contended,  with  all  the  wannth 
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T>f  party,  for  the  imaginary  honour  of  giving  birth  to 
the  inventor  of  printing,  who,  after  all,  was  probably 
led  to  the  discovery,  not  by  the  enlarged  views  of 
public  utility,  but  by  fortunate  circumstances  concur- 
-ring  with  the  desire  of  private  and  pecuniary  advan- 
tage: but  though  the  history  of  printing,  like  all 
other  histories,  is  in  some  degree  obscure  and  doubt- 
ful at  its  earliest  period;  though  Strasburg  has 
boasted  of  Mentel,  and  Haarlem  of  Coster,  as  the 
inventor ;  yet  is  there  great  reason  to  conclude,  that 
the  few  arguments  advanced  in  their  favour  are  sup- 
ported only  by  forgery  and  falsehood:  and  we  may 
safely  assert,  with  the  majority  of  writers,  and  with  the 
general  voice  of  Europe,  that  the  time  of  the  invention 
was  about  the  year  1440 ;  the  place  Mentz,  and  the 
persons  Guttenburg,  Faustus,  and  Schaeffer,  in  con- 
junction. 

•  He  who  wishes  to  trace  the  art  in  its  gradual  pro- 
gress, from  the  wooden  and  immoveable  letter  to  the 
moveable  and  metal  type,  and  to  the  completion  of  the 
•whole  contrivance,  will  receive  satisfactory  information 
from  the  annals  of  the  elaborate  Mattaire.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  essayist  will  avoid  the  repetition  of 
facts  already  too  well  known  and  established  to  admit 
additional  illustration,  and  will  think  himself  more  pro- 
perly employed  in  making  reflections  on  the  literary, 
the  moral,  the  political,  and  the  religious  effects  which 
have  resulted  from  the  invention. 

It  is,  indeed,  generally  true,  that  the  history  of  a 
mechanical  art  affords  but  insipid  entertainment  to  a 
mind  which  is  tinctured  with  the  liberality  of  philoso- 
phy and  the  elegance  of  classical  literature.  It  often 
exhibits  manual  excellence  united  with  such  meanness 
of  sentiment  and.  vulgarity  of  manners,  as  unavoidably 
mingle  disgust  with  admiration  :  but  to  the  truth  of 
this  general  remark,  the  annals  of  typography  are  a 
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singular  exception..  Many  are  recorded  to  have  lor 
boured  at  the  press^  whose  literary  attainments  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  chair  of  a  professor.  By 
their  annotations,  they  illustrated  the  sense  and  spirit 
of  those  authors,  the  letter  of  whose  writings  they  en^ 
bellished  by  the  most  beautiful  and  accurate  impres- 
sions. 

The  names  of  the  Aldi,  of  Robert  and  Henry  Ste- 
phans,  of  Turnebus,  and  of  many  more  who  united 
mechanical  ingenuity  with  profound  erudition,  will 
ever  be  remembered  with  respect  and  gratitude  by 
the  votary  of  ancient  learning.  Happily  for  letters, 
at  a  time  -when  the  valuable  works  of  antiquity  were 
contained  in  manuscripts,  sometimes  illegibly  written, 
and  often  mutilated  or  corrupted,  a  number  of  men 
arose  whose  knowledge  and  sagacity,  though  artisans 
or  mechanics,  enabled  them  to  ascertain  and  ejdiibit, 
by  the  newly  discovered  art,  the  genuine  reading. 
Such  men  were  greater  benefactors  to  mankind,  than 
many  whp  have  been  more  celebrated ;  nor  is  it  an 
ill-grounded  glory  which  Italy  derives  from  her  Ma- 
nutii,  Germany  from  her  Froben,  France  from  her 
Stephani,  the  Netherlands  from  their  Plantin,  and  Eng- 
land from  her  Caxton. 

Every  lover  of  accurate  editions  looks  back  with  re- 
gret on  those  times  when  an  Erasmus  corrected  what 
an  Aldus  printed ;  when,  like  the  painter  of  antiquity, 
a  printer  exposed  his  production  to  the  passenger  and 
solicited  censure ;  and  when  the  legislature  of  a  great 
nation  provided  by  a  statute,  with  a  penalty,  for  the 
correctness  of  publications. 

To  prefer,  with  implicit  attachment,  all  the  earlier 
productions  of  the  art  to  the  more  recent,  were  to  be 
actuated  with  the  narrow  spirit  of  a  typographical  vir- 
tuoso ;  yet,  the  truth  is,  what  indeed  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  superior  learning  of  those  who  were 
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formerly  concerned  in  the  process^  they  surpass  the 
more  splendid  editions  of  later  times  in  the  one  great 
excellence  of  correctness.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
fungous  production  of  the  modem  writer,  appears  with 
a  splendour  of  paper,  and  brilliancy  of  type,  unknown 
in  the  fifteenth  century :  and,  if  the  work  is  written  in 
the  vernacular  language,  and  on  a  familiar  subject,  is 
perhaps  suflSciently  correct.     It  is  true  likewise,  that, 
considering  the  expedition  of  the  artisan,  the  degree 
of  correctness  with  which  the  common  papers  of  intel- 
ligence appear  is  really  wonderful,  and  affords  a  strik- 
mg  instance  how  much  industry  can  effect,  when  sti- 
mulated to  exertion  by  the  hope  of  that   abundant 
gain,  which  our  more  than  Athenian  love  of  political 
information  constantly  supplies.     Of  such  dispatch,  a 
Pkffi^  would,  perhaps,  have  denied  the  possibility. 
But  books  of  learning,  especially  when  written  in  the 
dead  languages,  are  more  slowly  brought  forth,  and  by 
no  means  with  equal  perfection.     The  mistaken  ava- 
rice, the  careless  precipitation,  and  the  gross  ignorance 
of  some  modern  typographers,  often  frustrate  all  the 
past  labour  of  correctors  and  commentators,  who  have 
toiled  with  aching  eyes  in  the  revisal  of  proof  sheets, 
and  in  the  collation  of  manuscripts.     The  editions  of 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  produced  within  these  few 
years  from  the  English  press,  are  deplorably  incor- 
rect, and  seem  to  indicate  a  declension  of  an  art  which 
has  afforded  light  and  given  honour  to  empires.     The 
paper  and  the  type  are  beautiful ;  but  they  are  both 
spoiled  by  the  want  of  learned  and  accurate  correction. 
A  corrector  should  read  with  a  microscopic  eye ;  and 
the  reward  of  honour  and  emolument  should  await  his 
faithful  labours.     His  work  is  the  work  of  the  head ; 
the  rest  is  mechanical. 
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No.  CXXXVI. 

ON  THE  MORAL,  POLITICAL,  AND  RELIGIOUS  EFFECTS  OP 
PRINTING  :    WITH  CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

By  one  of  those  laudable  artifices  which  prevent  pri- 
vate avarice  from  withholding  public  benefits,  the  art 
of  printing  was  stolen  from  Haarlem,  and  brought  to 
Oxford  by  Frederic  Corsellis.  But  while  we  advert  to 
the  introduction  of  printing  into  England,  not  to  com- 
memorate the  names  of  Bouchier,  Turnour,  and  Cax- 
ton,  who  were  most  instrumental  to  it,  would  be  an 
omission  equally  negligent  and  ungrateful.  Nor 
should  the  tribute  of  praise  be  any  longer  withheld  by 
neglect  from  earl  Tiptoft  and  earl  Rivers,  who,  at  that 
period,  were  restorers  and  patrons  of  learning  in  our 
own  country,  and  who  contributed  to  its  advancement, 
in  imitation  of  their  contemporary,  Pius  the  Second 
in  Italy,  both  by  their  munificence  and  example. 

The  literary  advantages  derived  from  the  invention 
are  so  obvious,  that  to  point  them  out  with  all  the  for- 
mality of  disquisition  is  unnecessary. 

But  the  moralist,  no  less  than  the  man  of  letters, 
finds  himself  interested  in  the  consequences  resulting 
from  the  mechanical  mode  of  multiplying  the  copies  of 
books.  To  this  cause  he  attributes  that  change  in  the 
manners  and  sentiments  which  has  taken  place  within 
the  interval  of  a  century  or  two,  and  which  cannot 
escape  even  superficial  observation.  Philosophy,  once 
preserved  among  a  chosen  few,  with  the  selfishness  of 
an  Alexander,  who  reprimanded  Aristotle  for  divulging 
the  secrets  of  science,  has  now  diffused  its  influence  on 
the  mean  as  well  as  the  great,  the  gay  and  the  &xr 
as  well  as  the  severe  and  studious,  the  merchant  and 
the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the  contemplative  profes- 
sor. Pamphlets  and  manuals,  on  every  subject  of 
human  inquiry,  are  circulated  by  the  assiduous  trader 
at  a  small  price  among  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  com* 
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munity,  the  ^eatest  part  of  whom  have  heen  furnished 
with  the  ability  of  reading  by  an  eleemosynary  educa- 
tion. A  tincture  of  letters^  which  was  once  rare, 
and  formed  a  shining  character,  has  pervaded  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  in  a  free  country  like  our  own, 
where  it  is  not  checked  in  its  operation  by  political  re- 
straints, has  produced  remarkable  effects  on  the  gene- 
ral system  of  morality.  Much  good  has  resulted  from 
it ;  happy,  if  it  had  not  been  mixed  with  the  charac- 
teristic aUoy  of  human  happiness,  much  evil.  Learn- 
ing thus  communicated  to  the  vulgar,  has  taught  the 
savage  ferocity  of  gross  ignorance  to  yield  to  gentle- 
ness and  humanity ;  but  it  has  also  superinduced  a 
general  indolence,  refinement,  and  false  delicacy.  It 
has  been  the  means  of  exhibiting,  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, the  image  of  virtue  in  her  natural  beauty  ;  but 
it  has  also  held  up  to  view  the  meretMcious  charms  of 
vice  in  the  false  ornaments  superadded  by  a  corrupt 
imagination.  It  has  been  a  steady  light  to  lighteu 
men  in  the  path  of  truth ;  but  it  has  also  been  a 
meteor  leading  them  into  the  mazes  of  error,  and 
plunging  them  at  last  into  the  depths  of  misery.  If 
it  has  often  tempted  us  to  boast  of  living  in  an  enlight- 
ened age,  it  has  no  less  frequently  induced  us  to  re- 
gret the  old  times  of  ignorant  but  innocent  simplicity. 
If  we  sometimes  look  back  with  a  mixture  of  scorn  and 
pity  on  the  unlettered  ages  that  preceded  us;  we  also 
sometimes  confess  ourselves  ready  to  renounce  the 
pride  of  superior  knowledge  for  the  solid  happiness  of 
that  national  probity,  which,  though  it  may  not  have 
receded,  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  progress  in  scien- 
tific improvement.  Here,  however,  the  old  maxim 
will  be  suggested  to  every  one,  that  a  good  argument 
against  the  use  of  a  thing,  cannot  be  drawn  from  its 
abuse.  It  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  remembered,  that 
the  present  times  are  ever  seen  through  the  fallacious 
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mediums  of  prejudice  and  passion;  and  that  tha  cen- 
sures of  the  satirist  may  not  arise  from  reA  d^gene- 
racy>  but  that  common  propensity  which .  had,  in  all 
ages,  given  rise  to  invectives  against  the  prevailing 
manners.  If  it  is  true,  that  improvemdnt  in  know- 
ledge is  a  natural  and  laudable  object  of  human  desire. 
the  more  general  that  improvement,  the  happier  and 
more  perfect  is  human  nature,  and  the  more  estimable 
that  art  from  which  it  is  principally  derived. 

But,  however  equivocal  the  effects  of  the  universal 
dissemination  of  literature  on  the  morals  of  those  who 
cannot  judge  and  select  with  the  same  ease  with> 
which  they  can  procure  books,  there  is  no  doubt  ol 
their  being  beneficial  among  others,  whose  judgment 
is  directed  by  liberal  culture,  and  whose  sentiments 
are  undepraved  by  fashionable  dissipation.  Before 
the  introducion  of  printing,  the  student  who  revolted 
at  the  idea  of  languishing  in  the  sloth  of  monkery,  had 
scarcely  any  scope  for  his  industry  and  talents^  but  in 
the  puerile  perplexities  of  a  scholastic  philosophy, .  as 
little  adapted  to  call  forth  the  virtues  of  the  heart,  as 
to  promote  valuable  knowledge :  but  since  that  impor- 
tant sera  in  the  annals  of  learning,  every  individual, 
even  the  poorest  of  the  muxes'  train,  has  been  enaUed 
to  obtain,  without  difficulty,  the  works  of  those  great 
masters  in  practical  and  speculative  ethics,  the  Greek 
and  Roman  philosophers.  He  is  taught  by  the  8aa:ne 
instructors  who  formed  a  Xenophon  and  a  Scipio,  and 
can  hold  converse  in  the  retirements  of  his  chamber, 
with  the  celebrated  sages  of  antiquity,  with  nescrly  the 
same  advantages  as  if  he  actually  sat  with  Socrates 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  plane-tree,  walked  with  Plato 
in  the  Lyceum,  or  accompanied  Cicero  to  his  Tusctilan 
villa. 

Whatever  tends  to  diffuse  new  light  on  the  under- 
standings of  a  whole  people,  or  to  effect  a  change  in 
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the  general  system  of  manners^  soon  produces  a  similar 
rcTolution  in  their  political  character.  Airy  fabrics, 
which,  when  seen  through  the  mists  of  ignorance, 
were  supposed  to  he  realities,  vanished  at  the  light  of 
learning,  as  the  enchantment  is  dissolved  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  talisman.  The  sun  of  science  arose,  the 
prospect  cleared  around,  and  they  who  had  shuddered 
at  the  ideal  phantoms  of  the  night,  ventured  to  walk 
forth  and  examine  every  object  that  solicited  atten- 
tion. The  prejudices  on  the  subject  of  civil  govern- 
ment, formed  by  ignorance,  and  fostered  by  the  policy 
4if  power,  when  once  the  art  of  printing  had  multiplied 
books,  and  roused  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  soon  gave  way 
to  the  dictates  of  instructed  reason.  The  natural 
ri^ts  of  mankind  became  well  understood,  the  law  of 
nations  was  attended  to,  implicit  obedience  was  neither 
exacted  on  the  one  part  with  the  same  rigour  as  before, 
nor  paid  on  the  other  with  equal  servility.  What  re- 
mained of  the  feudal  institutions  could  not  long 
sabsbt,  when  more  liberal  ideas  of  the  nearer  equality 
of  mankind  were  imbibed  from  books,  and  when  a 
great  degree  of  dignity  and  power  was  attainable,  not 
only  by  birth  and  riches,  but  by  mere  literary  emi- 
nence. The  distinction  of  vassal  and  lord  soon  ceased 
to  be  the  only  one  in  the  community,  when  men  were 
led,  by  the  ease  with  which  books  were  procured,  to 
aspire  after  the  fine  arts,  philosophy,  and  erudition. 
Such  studies  infused  a  noble  generosity  of  spirit,  which 
scorned  to  pay  an  abject  homage  to  ignorant  opulence. 
Ignorant  opulence,  indeed,  could  not  maintain,  or  even 
exact,  by  force,  that  truly  valuable  respect  which  is 
naturally  due,  and  cheerfully  paid,  to  personal  dignity. 
Men,  by  reading,  were  led  to  reflect,  and  by  reflection 
discovered  that  they  had  been  under  an  error  when 
they  looked  up  to  their  governors  as  to  a  superior 
order  of  beings ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  learned 
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the  happiness  of  living  under  a  well-regulated  ccmsti* 
tution,  the  duty  of  obedience  in  return  for  protection 
and  the  political  necessity  of  subordination.  History, 
and  treatises  of  politics,  suggested  just  notions  of  civil 
society,  and  a  sense  of  expediency  produced  at  length 
that  voluntary  acquiescence  which  was  once  exacted 
by  pretensions  to  divine  right,  or  by  the  immediate 
interposition  of  authority.  The  lust  of  dominion^ 
which  disgraced  the  iron  reign  of  the  sullen  and  un- 
lettered tyrant,  was  succeeded,  in  the  enlightened 
father  of  his  people,  by  a  spirit  of  benevolence  and 
philosophical  moderation.  That  power,  which. was. 
once  placed  on  the  sandy  foundation  of  popular  preju- 
dice and  fear,  when  those  fears  and  prejudices  were 
dissipated  by  free  disquisition,  acquired  an  establish- 
ment on  the  basis  of  reason. 

Nor  let  it  be  deemed  idle  speculation  to  attribute 
these  salutary  consequences  to  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, since  to  him  who  attentively  considers  all  its 
remote  as  well  as  proximate  effects,  it  will  appear 
fully  adequate  to  their  production.  When  all  ranks, 
of  people  on  a  sudden  were  enabled  to  exert  with 
vigour  the  faculty  of  accurate  and  comprehensive 
thought,  which  had  only  lain  dormant  for  want  of 
opportunity,  the  effect  on  the  moral  and  political 
world  must  be  as  striking,  as  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  physical,  at  the  return  of  day  after  night,  and. 
spring  after  winter. 

Thus  has  Faustus  and  Mentz,  by  an  art  invented 
and  exercised  with  views  of  private  emolument,  ulti- 
mately contributed  more  to  the  empires,  and  caused 
more  important  events  in  their  history,  than  all  the 
efforts  of  the  renowned  conquerors  and  lawgivers  of 
antiquity.  That  the  same  art  which  has  produced, 
these  salutary  consequences,  has  also  been  the  means 
of  encouraging  licentiousness,  of  animating  sedition. 
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and  kindling  the  flames  of  civil  war^  is  to  be  attributed 
to  that  lamentable  condition  of  human  afl&irs  which  is 
observed  to  counterbalance  every  good  with  a  portion 
of  concomitant  evil. 

To  the  art  of  printing,  however,  it  is  acknowledged, 
we  owe  the  Reformation.  It  has  been  justly  remarked, 
that  if  the  books  of  I^uther  had  been  multiplied  only 
by  the  slow  process  of  the  hand  writing,  they  must 
have  been  few,  and  would  easily  have  leen  suppressed 
by  the  combination  of  wealth  and  power :  but,  poured 
forth  in  abundance  from  the  press,  they  spread  over 
the  land  with  the  rapidity  of  an  inundation,  which 
acquires  additional  force  n'om  the  efforts  used  to  ob- 
struct its  progress.  He  who  undertoo)^  to  prevent  the 
dispersion  of  the  books  once  issued  from  the  press, 
attempted  a  task  no  less  arduous  thai  the  destruction 
of  the  Hydra.  Resistance  was  vain,  and  religion  was 
reformed :  and  we  who  are  chiefly  interested  in  this 
happy  revolution  must  remember,  amidst  the  praises 
bestowed  on  Luther,  that  his  endeavours  had  been 
ineffectual,  unassisted  by  the  invention  of  Faustus. 

How  greatly  the  cause  of  religion  has  been  promoted 
by  the  art,  must  appear,  when  it  is  considered,  that  it 
has  placed  those  sacred  books  in  the  hand  of  every  in- 
dividual, which,  besides  that  they  wsre  once  locked  up 
in  a  dead  language,  could  not  be  procured  without 
great  difficulty.  The  numerous-  comments  on  them 
of  every  kind,  which  tend  to  promote  piety,  and  to 
form  the  Christian  philosopher,  would  probably  never 
have  been  composed,  and  certainly  would  not  have  ex- 
tended their  beneficial  influence,  if  typography  had 
still  been  unknown.  By  that  art,  the  light,  which  is  to 
illuminate  a  dark  world,  has  been  placed  in  a  situation 
more  advantageous  to  the  emission  of  its  rays :  but  if 
it  has  been  the  means  of  illustrating  the  doctrines,  and 
enforcing  the  practice  of  religion,  it  has  also,  particu- 
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larly  in  the  present  age,  struck  at  the  root  of  piety 
and  moral  virtue,  by  propagating  opinions  favourable 
to  the  sceptic  and  the  voluptuary.  It  has  enabled 
modern  authors  wantonly  to  gratify  their  avarice, 
thek  vanity,  and  their  misanthrophy,  in  disseminating 
novel  systems  subversive  of  the  dignity  and  happiness 
of  human  nature :  but'  though  the  perversion  of  the 
art  is  lamentably  remarkable  in  those  volumes  which 
issue,  with  offensive  profusion,  from  the  vain,  the 
wicked,  and  the  hungry,  yet  this  good  results  from 
the  evil,  that  as  truth  is  great  and  will  prevail,  she 
must  derive  fresh  lustre,  by  displaying  the  superiority 
of  her  strength  ii  the  conflict  with  sophistry. 

Thus  the  art  of  printing,  in  whatever  light  it  is 
viewed,  hais  deseived  respect  and  attention.  From  the 
ingenuity  of  the  contrivance,  it  has  ever  excited  me- 
chanical curiositj ;  from  its  intimate  conne^don  ynth 
learning,  it  has  justly  claimed  historical  notice ;  and 
from  its  extensive  influence  on  morality,  politics,  and 
religion,  it  is  now  become  a  subject  of  very  important 
speculation. 

But,  however  ve  may  felicitate  mankind  on  the 
invention^  there  are  perhaps  those  who  wish  that, 
together  with  its  compatriot  art  of  manufSsurturing 
gunpowder,  it  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  light.  Of 
its  effects  on  literature,  they  assert,  that  it  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  books,  till  they  distract,  rather 
than  improve-  the  mind ;  and  of  its  maUgnant  influence 
on  morals,  they  complain,  that  it  has  often  introduced 
a  false  refinement,  incompatible  with  the  simplicity  of 
primitive  piety  and  genuine  virtue.  With  respect  to 
its  literary  ill  consequences,  it  may  be  said,  that  though 
it  produces  to  the  world  an  infinite  number  of  worths 
less  publications,  yet  true  wit  and  fine  composition 
will  still  retain  their  value,  and  it  will  be  an  easy  task 
for  critical  discernment  to  select  these  from  the  sur- 
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rounding  iHtf&s  of  absurdity :  and  though^  with  respect 
to  its  moral  effects^  a  regard  to  truth  extorts  the  con* 
fession,  that  it  has  diffused  immorality  and  irreligion, 
di?ulged  with  cruel  impertinence  the  secrets  of  private 
life,  and  spread  the  tale  of  scandal  through  an  empire ; 
yet  these  are  evils  which  will  either  shrink  away  un- 
observed in  the  triumphs  of  time  and  truth  over 
&lsehood^  or  which  may,  at  any  time,  be  suppressed  by 
l^islative  interposition. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  a  subject  not  to  be 
touched  upon  but  with  a  trembling  caution.  Every 
student  must  abhor  the  thought  of  erecting  the  tribu- 
nal of  a  star-chamber  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  every 
lover  of  his  country  must  reject  with  disdain  the  pro- 
posal of  silencing  the  voice  of  truth  by  the  menace  of 
authority ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  every  true  friend  to 
learning  and  mankind,  who,  free  from  the  enthusiasm 
of  party,  unaerstands  their  real  interest,  would  rejoice 
to  see  the  day  when  the  advantages  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  shall  be  unalloyed  with  those  evils  of  its  li- 
centiousness, which,  without  some  expedient  of  control, 
will  prevaU,  as  long  as  there  are,  on  one  hand,  indigent 
and  avaricious  publishers,  and,  on  the  other,  factious 
and  unprincipled  readers. 

But  innovations  in  a  particular  intimately  connected 
with  civil  liberty,  will  ever  be  guarded  agaibst  in  a 
free  country,  with  all  the  vigilance  of  jealous  oircum- 
spection.  Men  will  often  patiently  suppott  the  present 
evil,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  is  ascertained  by 
experience,  rather  than  incur  the  hazard  of  a  future 
detriment,  which  may  possibly  outweigh  the  beneficial 
ends  proposed.  If  then  the  unrestrained  use  of  the 
press  is,  as  it  has  been  commonly  termed,  the  palla- 
dium of  liberty,  may  it  never  be  taken  from  us  by 
fraud  or  force !  and  perhaps  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  abuse  of  this  privilege  are  of  that  kind,  which. 
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when  permitted  to  take  their  course^  ultimately  re- 
medy themselves :  for  it  is  certain^  that  there  may  be  a 
period^  and  perhaps  our  own  times  approach  to  it, 
when  the  petulant  licentiousness  of  public  prints  and 
pamphlets  becomes  too  contemptible  to  gain  attention, 
and  therefore  fails  of  producing  a  malignant  effects 
Avarice  will  cease  to  publish,  when  men  are  too  wise 
to  purchase ;  faction  and  vanity  will  be  silent,  when 
they  no  longer  find  an  audience :  but  penal  and  coer- 
cive measures  are  known  to  give  weight  to  the  nonsense 
of  sedition,  corruption,  and  impiety,  by  alarming  that 
attention  which  it  could  not  otherwise  excite,  and  to 
occasion  the  evils  intended  to  be  obviated;  as  the 
means  used  to  extinguish  a  flame  sometimes  increase 
its  violence. 

But  referring  the  discussion  of  this  complicated 
subject  to  legislative  wisdom,  we  may  venture  to  ex- 
press an  honest  wish  without  danger  of  presumption, 
and  surely  all  the  good  and  enlightened  part  of  man- 
kind will  sympathize  in  the  desire,  that  the  time  will 
not  be  distant,  when  the  qualities  of  the  heart  shall 
be  cultivated  with  the  same  general  ardour  as  the 
powers  of  the  understanding ;  when  the  affectation  of 
singularity,  and  the  love  of  money,  shall  no  longer 
multiply  treatises  tending  to  teach  the  people  a  false 
philosophy,  an  erroneous  belief,  or  a  factious  conduct; 
when  the  art  of  printing  shall  no  more  be  perverted  to 
embellish  vicfi  and  justify  folly ;  but  operating  in  the 
accomplishment  of  its  proper  purposes,  at  once  pro- 
mote the  interest,  which  cannot  indeed  without  natural 
violence  be  separate,  of  sound  learning,  right  reason, 
and  unaffected  virtue. 
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No.CXXXVII. 

CURSORY  THOUGHTS  ON  SATIRE  AND  "SATIRISTS. 

The  good  reception  that  species  of  poetry,  called 
satire,  has  commonly  met  with  in  the  world,  is,  perhaps, 
owing  to  some  dispositions  in  the  human  nature  not 
the  most  amiahle.  It  derives  not  its  power  of  pleasing, 
like  other  poetry,  from  its  effects  on  the  imagination. 
It  raises  few  enchanting  prospects;  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily employed  in  fiction.  A  spirit  of  indignation  is 
its  essential  principle,  and  hy  causing  a  similar  spirit  in 
the  reader,  it  gently  gratifies  the  irascible  and  malig- 
nant passions. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  satire  has  seldom  answered 
its  ostensible  end  of  reforming  the  age.  Yet  allowing 
it  to  be  of  little  use  in  reformation,  it  is  often  composed 
with  such  evident  marks  of  genius  as  render  it  in- 
teresting to  men  of  taste.  And  though  spleen  may 
have  given  rise  to  its  first  production,  and  the  love  of 
censure  ensured  its  success,  yet  the  beauties  of  the  com- 
position will  cause  it  to  be  read,  even  by  those  who  dis- 
approve personal  invective,  long  after  the  resentment 
that  occasioned  it  has  subsided. 

Horace,  the  politest  writer  whom  the  world  ever 
produced,  adopted  satirical  writing,  and  succeeded  in 
it,  though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his 
natural  disposition  was  not  severe.  The  truth  is,  he  was 
a  man  of  the  world,  as  well  as  a  man  of  reflection,  and 
wrote  his  remarks  on  men  and  things  in  familiar  verse ; 
not  without  censuring  them  indeed,  but  without  in- 
dulging the  asperity  of  sarcasm.  He  probed  every 
wound  with  so  gentle  a  hand,  that  the  patient  smiled 
under  the  operation.  The  gay  friend  of  Maecenas  had 
lived  in  courts,  and  knew  too  much  of  the  world 
to  think  he  could  reform  the  voluptuous  part  of  it  by 
abrupt  and  unquaUfied  severity. 

Not  so  the  stern  Juvenal.     With  all  the  warmth 
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of  a  zealot  in  the  cause  of  virtue^  he  pours  his  majes- 
tic Yerae,  and,  amid  the  most  spirited  invective  and  the 
finest  morality,  emits  many  a  luminous  irradiation 
of  poetry  beautifully  descriptive. 

His  predecessor  Persius  had  afforded  him  a  noble 
model.  He  improved  on  it  in  nothing  but  perspicuity. 
Persius  is  all  fire,  spirit,  animation.  The  frequency  of 
his  interrogations  rouses  the  attention  of  the  reader^ 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  read  and  understand  him  without 
catching  the  glow  with  which  he  evidently  wrote.  If 
his  obscurity  rose  firom  fear,  it  does  not  indeed  depre- 
ciate his  merit  as  a  writer ;  but  it  has  caused  him  to  be 
less  read  and  admired  than  he  deserves.  The  last 
lines  of  his  second  satire  are  alone  sufficient  to  entitle 
him  to  immortality. 

The  English  seem  to  have  copied  the  manper  of 
Juvenal  rather  than  of  Horace.  Our  national  spirit 
IS  indeed  of  the  manly  and  rougher  kind,  and  feels 
something  congenial  with  itself  in  the  vehemence  of 
the  indignant  JuvenaL 

The  Roman  is  remarkably  harmonious.  But  Donne, 
his  imitator,  seems  to  have  thought  roughness  of  verse, 
as  well  as  of  sentiment,  a  real  grace.  It  is  scarcely 
possible,  that  a  writer  who  did  not  studiously  avoid 
a  smooth  versification,  could  have  written  so  many 
lines  without  stumbling  on  a  good  one.  Pope  has 
revived  his  fame  by  attuning  his  harsh  numbers ;  a 
work  whose  very  excellence  makes  us  regret  that 
a  genius  so  fertile  as  was  the  bard's  of  Twickenham, 
should  have  wasted  its  vigour  in  paraphrases  and 
translations. 

This  versatile  poet  has  imbibed  the  very  spirit 
of  Horace.  Nor  can  the  mere  English  reader  obtmn, 
by  the  translations  of  Creech  or  of  Francis,  so  cleat  and 
adequate  an  idea  of  the  true  Horatian  manner^  as 
from  the  liberal  ioaitations  of  Pope.     Dryden  seems  to 
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have  preferred  the  model  of  his  favourite  Juvenal. 
His  nervous  line  was  well  adapted  to  satirical  oomposi- 
tion«  He  says  himself,  ^  he  could  write  severely,  with 
more  ease  than  he  could  writ^  gently."  His  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,  and  his  Mac  Fleeknoe,  are  master*p 
pieces  and  models  in  the  serious  and  vehement  kind  of 
satire. 

Boileaa  seems  to  have  blended  with  judgment  the 
manner  of  Horace  and  JuvenaL  Yet,  whatever  degree 
of  elegance  he  possesses,  the  natural  monotony  of  French 
verse  tires  an  ear  accustomed  to  the  various  harmony  of 
our  English  poet.  The  French  language  never  appears 
so  mean  as  in  the  heroic  couplet.  He  who  reads  the 
Henriade,  and  at  the  same  time  thinks  of  Milton, 
Dryden,  Grarth,  or  Pope,  must  close  the  volume  with 
all  the  loathing  of  disgust.  He  who  reads  'Boileau, 
will  find  his  unproving  imitator.  Pope,  rise  in  his 
opinion.  Pope  rouses  the  attention,  by  all  the  diaages 
of  musical  modulation;  Boileau  soothes  it  to  diill 
repose  by  the  lullaby  of  similar  pauses  uniformly 
repeated. 

A  poet  of  our  own,  little  attended  to  at  present, 
once  enjoyed  a  very  high  degree  of  fSame  as  a  satirical 
writer.  Oldham  has  been  called  the  English  JuvenaL 
His  satire  on  the  Jesuits  has  indeed  much  of  the  spirit 
of  Juvenal.  It  displays  wit,  force,  pungency,  and  a 
very  copious  invention ;  but  it  is  no  less  distinguished 
by  a  vulgarity,  which  must  prevent  Oldham  from 
keeping  his  place  among  the  classics  of  our  country. 
He  has  lashed  the  Jesuits  with  deserved  end  unrelent- 
uig  rigour ;  but  though  ^  severe  punishment  is  often 
necessary,  yet  to  see  it  inflicted  with  the  wanton  cruelty 
of  an  assassin,  is  not  agreeable.  Tiiere  are  some  works 
of  poetry,  as  well  as  of  painting,  which,  though  well 
performed  as  pieces  of  art,  lose  the  praise  their*  excel- 
lence demlands,  by  the  shocking  nature  of  their  repre- 
sentations. 
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A  later  satirist,  Dr.  Young,  is  still  read  with  plea- 
sure. But  he  has  the  fault  of  Seneca,  of  Ovid,  of 
Cowley,  a  profuse  and  unseasonable  application  of 
wit.  His  satires  have  been  justly  called  a  string  of 
epigrams*  A  lover  of  originality,  he  did  not  regard  mo- 
dels. Had  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  Juvenal  or  Per- 
sius,  he  would  have  avoided  this  fault.  Those,  great 
masters  were  too  much  engrossed  by  the  importance  of 
their  subjects  to  fall  into  the  puerility  of  witticism. 
There  is  also  something  in  Young's  versification  which 
a  good  ear  does  not  approve. 

But  even  Young,  popular  as  he  was,  has  been 
eclipsed  by  a  poet  who  has  shone  with  the  effulgence 
and  the  instability  of  a  meteor.  Churchill  possessed 
merit ;  a  merit  which  was  magnified  when  seen  through 
the  medium  of  party,  beyond  that  degree  which  it  was 
able  to  support.  When  reason  at  last  viewed  what 
passion  had  exaggerated,  she  was  disgusted  with  the 
disappointment,  and  turned  away  with  neglect.  Thus 
the  celebrated  Churchill,  with  whose  applause  the  town 
re-echoed,  is  sinking  to  an  oblivion  which  he  hardly 
deserves  ;  for  though  he  wrote  many  careless  lines  and 
many  dull  passages,  yet  the  greater  part  of  his  produc- 
tions displayed  a  genuine  vein  of  satirical  genius. 

Within  a  few  years  satire  has  reassumed  her  original 
rude  form  of  scurrilous  and  petulant  abuse.  An  im- 
proved versification  has  given  a  gloss  to  illiberal, 
calumnious,  and  anonymous  invectives.  An  undaunted 
effrontery,  recommended  by  elegant  verse,  has  sup- 
plied the  want  of  every  classical  and  noble  ornament. 
That  it  has  been  well  received  is  no  proof  of  its  solid 
excellence  as  composition,  since,  to  the  greater  part  of 
readers,  the  abuse  which  it  lavishly  pours  on  public 
and  private  characters  and  contemporaries,  is  a  suffi- 
cient recommendation. 

It  differs  from  classical  satire  in  this  as  well  as  other 
circumstances.  Horace,  Persius,  Juvenal,  though  some- 
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times  shockingly  disgraced  by  obscenity,  yet  abound 
with  fine  moral  sentiments.  They  not  only  put  vice  to 
shame,  but  countenanced  virtue,  and  pointed  out  the 
way  to  attain  it.  But  the  satirists  of  our  times  seem 
to  have  little  else  in  view  than  to  gratify  private  pique, 
or  party  prejudice.  It  is  indeed  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected, that,  in  a  degenerate  age,  many  will  be  found 
to  possess  dignity  of  character  and  solidity  of  judg- 
ment, in  a  degree  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  stand 
forth  disinterested  and  efficient  censors  of  prevailing 
folly  and  fashionable  vice.  Let  it  ever  be  remembered, 
that  spite  is  not  legitimate  satire,  and  that  personal  or 
party  malice  are  themselves  proper  objects  of  a  Ju- 
venal's severest  invective. 


No.  CXXXVIII. 

ON  LOGIC  AND  METAPHYSICS. 

To  false  and  careless  reasoning  most  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  life  are  to  be  attributed.  Logic  then,  as  an 
art,  is  perhaps  so  far  useful  in  the  conduct  of  life,  as  it 
superinduces  a  habit  of  accurate  reasoning. 

But  what  says  experience?  Is  the  man  who  has 
digested  Burgersdicius  found  to  be  wiser  in  his  actions 
than  others  ?  The  best  disputant  that  ever  conquered 
in  the  schools,  when  he  has  descended  to  the  walks  of 
common  life,  has  been  found  no  less  prone  to  deviate 
into  the  paths  of  error,  to  be  involved  in  the  clouds  of 
passion,  and  misled  by  the  false,  lights  of  imagination, 
than  the  busy  multitude  who  never  heard  of  the  cate- 
gories. 

They  who  possess  common  sense  in  a  competent 
degree,  will  discover,  with  no  other  aid,  the  fallacy  of 
wrong  reasoning.  They  who  are  deficient  in  it,  will 
not  find  a  substitute  in  the  use  of  a  syllogism. 

The  great  numbers  who  supply  civil  and  commercial 
offices,  in  which  there  is  a  constant  necessity  for  th« 
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exertion  of  reason,  and  who  conduct  the  most  impor- 
tant affairs  without  the  aid  of  scholastic  logic,  are 
proofs  that  vigorous  nature  wants  not  this  slender 
assistance.  To  imagine  that  a  well-formed  mind  cannot 
reason  well  without  logic,  is  no  less  absurd,  than  to 
suppose  that  the  solid  oak  wants  the  support  of  the  ivy 
that  creeps  around  it. 

The  best  school  for  the  improvement  of  reason,  after 
a  competent,  education,  is  the  living  world.  We  find 
even  the  illiterate,  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  con- 
stant action,  possessing  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of 
things,  and  a  most  accurate  method  of  judging  of 
them ;  a  knowledge  and  a  method  which  the  cultivated 
but  inexperienced  reasoner  can  seldom  attain.  It  is 
common  to  see  the  learned  academic,  whose  labours 
are  at  last  rewarded  by  a  rural  benefice,  unable,  not- 
withstanding his  acquired  strength  of  reason,  to  cope 
with  the  rude  rustic  in  a  bargain  for  dues  which  the 
laws  have  allotted  him. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  gradual  decay  of  scholastic 
logic,  and  the  contempt  in  which  syllogistic  skill  is 
held,  are  not  unreasonable.  It  contributes  little  to  the 
benefit  of  society.  It  is  rather  injurious  to  it  by 
drawing  off  that  attention  which  might  be  usefully 
bestowed.  What  then  shall  we  say?  Must  an  art, 
which  our  forefathers  have  studied  from  age  to  age, 
and  to  which  many  of  us  have  devoted  our  first  years 
at  the  universities,  be  exploded  ?  A  veneration  is  due 
to  long-established  opinions.  The  powers  of  judging, 
which  stimulate  the  present  age  to  innovation,  were 
possessed  by  the  past  in  equal  perfection.  They  had 
some  reason  for  their  institutions.  The  same  reason 
may  perhaps  remain  to  prevent  the  total  abolition  of 
them;  for  truth  and  reason  are  unchangeable.  Our 
ancestors  established  logical  studies  in  the  universities, 
because  in  their  days  there  were  few  other  books  to  be 
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obtained,  and  no  other  learning  was  prized.  Their 
descendants  must  continue  to  bestow  on  them  a  mode^ 
rate  attention,  because  every  part  of  knowledge  con- 
tributes to  accomplish  the  professed  scholar.  But 
they  need  give  no  more  than  a  moderate  attention* 
because  the  improvements  of  philosophy,  and  the  great 
multiplication  of  books  in  every  part  of  human  learn-* 
ing,  enable  the  student  to  spend  his  time  and  exercise 
his  sagacity  more  usefully  and  more  agreeably. 

For  metaphysics  what  can  be  said?  If  every  book 
that  has  been  written  on  them,  and  thousands  have 
been  written,  were  annihilated,  not  a  single  individual 
in  the  great  community  of  all  mankind,  would  in  any 
one  respect  have  just  reason  to  lament  the  loss.  Ma- 
thematical and  arithmetical  studies  are  speculative,  it 
is  true;  but  they  do  not  terminate  in  speculation* 
They  afford  a  great  pleasure,  abstractedly  considered, 
by  the  full  evidence  with  which  they  display  their 
truths;  but  they  tend  to  obvious  utility  as  well  as  to 
delight.  The  builder,  the  navigator,  almost  every 
mechanic  art  is  assisted  by  geometry ;  and  all  men, 
without  exception,  are  benefited  by  arithmetic.  But 
metaphysics  tend  only  to  benight  the  understanding 
in  a  cloud  of  its  own  making,  and  to  lose  it  in  a  laby^ 
rinth  of  its  own  contrivance. 

Metaphysics  were  once  encouraged  and  cultivated, 
because  they  served  the  purposes  of  superstition.  They 
involved  theological  subjects  in  a  perplexity  which  the 
simple  could  not  unravel.  They  gave  an  air  of  mystery 
and  depth,  which  caught  the  admiration  of  the  vulgar. 
They  are  now  employed,  in  a  similar  manner,  in  the 
service  of  infidelity.  They  have  induced  the  half- 
learned  and  the  conceited,  those  who  think  they  under- 
stand them,  and  those  who  wish  to  be  thought  by  others 
to  understand  them,  to  adopt,  without  being  apprehen- 
sive of  danger,  opinions  fiital  to  their  own  happiness 
and  to  the  existence  of  society. 
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Even  when  cultivated  by  the  honest  and  truly  inge- 
nious, they  exhibit  an  instance  of  blamable  pride. 
They  aim  at  a  science  to  which  man  can  never  attain. 
It  is  truly  laughable  to  observe  a  creature,  with  hardly 
knowledge  enough  of  the  tilings  around  him  to  guide 
him  with  safety,  perplexing  himself  with  ontological 
inquiries  into  the  nature  of  angels,  and  the  essence  of 
the  devil. 

The  ontologists  and  pneumatologists,  the  nominales 
and  reales^  the  doctores  seraphici,  and  all  the  tribe  of 
microscopic  philosophers,  are,  in  the  present  age  of 
discernment,  totally  neglected.  Even  Malebranche 
and  Locke,  the  most  rational  of  the  metaphyscians, 
are  daily  losing  ground.  As  a  task,  they  are  attended 
to  in  the  public  seminaries,  where  some  obsolete  plan 
of  study  requires  metaphysical  exercises ;  but  the  mul- 
titude of  more  agreeable  works  seldom  leaves  time  or 
inclination,  to  the  student  who  is  at  liberty  to  choose 
his  books,  for  the  controversy  concerning  innate  ideas. 
A  few,  however,  in  the  present  times,  have  been  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  waste  their  labour  in  defending  mate- 
rialism, in  diffusing  scepticism,  and  in  proving  that 
;man  is  no  more  than  an  animal.  This  last  sentence 
and  this  doctrine  may  probably  induce  them  to  prove, 
in  their  own  instances,  that  man  is  an  irritable  animaL 
Nothing  is  more  easily  provoked  than  pride  of  in- 
tellect. 

To  put  an  end  to  speculative  error,  it  might,  perhaps, 
in  some  degree,  be  effectual  to  lay  less  stress  upon  me- 
taphysics in  academical  education.  Those  who  preside 
over  our  seminaries  are  no  less  liberal  than  enlightened, 
and  will  surely,  on  some  future  day,  if  any  part  of  the 
present  system  of  instruction  is  trifling  or  pernicious, 
renounce  it  with  alacrity.  But  a  proper  deference  to 
their  respectable  opinions  renders  it  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  an  attention  to  this  abstruse,  though  other- 
wise useless  science,  may  tend  to  give  the  young  mind 
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a  habit  of  thinking  with  depth  and  precision.  As  a 
severe  discipline,  it  may  be  advantageous.  Many  a 
manoeuvre  is  taught  the  soldier  in  his  course  of  prepa* 
ration  for  war,  which  will  seldom  be  useful  in  the  field 
of  battle. 

All  those  who  have  little  opportunity  of  being  ac* 
tively  serviceable  to  others,  have  an  unquestionable 
right  to  seek  amusement  in  abstruse  speculation,  or  in 
any  other  pastime  which  is  innocent.  They  may 
puzzle  themselves  for  diversion  even  in  metaphysics. 
But  if,  in  the  course  of  their  inquiries,  they  should  fall 
upon  a  wonderful  discovery,  which,  when  divulged, 
would  disturb  the  happy  ignorance  of  mankind,  let 
them  for  once  be  selfish,  enjoy  it  in  private,  and  with-^ 
hold  it  from  the  community. 


No.  CXXXIX. 

ON  LATIN  VERSE  AS  AN  EXERCISE  AT  SCHOOLS. 

No  part  of  classical  education  has  been  more  gene- 
rally censured  and  more  firmly  adhered  to,  than  that 
of  exercising  boys  in  the  composition  of  Latin  poetry. 
The  trite  remark,  that  a  poet  is  born,  and  not  formed 
by  discipline,  has  been  urged  against  it.  It  has  also 
been  alleged,  that  the  time  bestowed  on  it  would  be 
more  advantageously  spent  in  the  study  of  things,  and 
in  acquiring  a  right  method  of  expressing  our  senti- 
ments in  humble  prose.  It  is  absurd  enough,  say  the 
objectors,  to  exact  a  certain  portion  of  English  verse 
from  the  scholar;  but  to  perplex  him  with  Latin  verse, 
at  a  time  when  he  might  be  learning  a  thousand  useful 
things;  what  is  it  but  extreme  imprudence,  counte- 
nanced indeed  by  general  practice,  but  nevertheless 
both  culpable  and  truly  ridiculous  ? 

They  allow,  however,  that  the  custom  is  general, 
and  of  long  duration.  Surely  then  that  degree  of 
respect  is  due  to  the  general  opinion  of  mankind^  and 
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to  the  wisdom  of  our  predecessors,  which  leads  us  to 
presume,  that  there  must  have  been  some  benefit  per- 
ceived by  experience  from  an  institution  thus  ancient 
and  universal.  And  it  is  natural  to  consider,  whether  a 
few  arguments  may  not  be  found  in  favour  of  a  mode 
silently  and  uniformly  pursued,  amid  the  loud  clamour 
every  where  raised  against  it. 

The  defenders  of  practices  unjustly  censured,  often 
do  an  injury  to  their  cause,  by  admitting  none  of  the 
objections  to  be  reasonable.  We  will  then  allow,  that 
to  learn  to  make  Latin  verse  is  to  lose  time,  when  the 
scholar  is  destined  to  spend  his  life  in  commercial  or 
in  mechanical  employments.  But  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  insist  on  its  utility  to  the  man  of  independent 
fortune,  to  the  divine,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  and  to 
every  gentlemen  who  aspires  at  the  character  of  an 
accomplished  or  polite  scholar. 

To  all  these,  an  acquaintance  with  the  classics  will 
add  an  elegance,  such  as  tends  to  complete  their  cha- 
racters as  gentlemen  as  well  as  scholars.  It  is  the 
finishing  polish  of  education,  and  operates  on  the  mind, 
like  dancing  on  the  person,  by  superadding  a  graceful 
habit.  But  there  is  no  method  so  well  calculated  to 
infuse  an  intimate  knowledge  of  an  author,  as  to  imi- 
tate an  endeavour  to  rival  his  excellencies.  To  write 
Virgilian  verse  with  true  elegance,  it  is  necessary  to 
eonunit  to  memory  every  phrase;  to  catch  the  very 
spirit  of  Virgil;  to  mark  the  varied  pauses  of  his 
verses,  the  length  of  his  periods,  the  peculiar  grace  of 
his  expressions ;  and  to  give  the  whole  composition  a 
majestic  dignity.  All  these  requisites  to  poetical  com- 
position in  Latin,  can  be  acquired  only  by  a  frequent 
and  attentive  perusal  of  the  noble  Mantuan. 

The  first-fruits  of  genius  produced  by  the  finest 
writers  that  adorn  our  annals,  were  compositions  in 
Latin  verse.     Milton,  at  a  boyish  age,  wrote  it  with 
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great  elegance.  Cowley  excelled  in  it  early.  Addison 
was  much  celebrated  for  his  juyenile  essays  in  it.  Prior 
l>egan  with  writing  Latin  epigrams.  All  the  great 
men  who  have  been  educated  at  public  schools,  where 
it  is  invariably  an  exercise,  were,  during  several  years, 
obliged  to  compose  it  as  a  daily  task;  and  though 
many  of  them  were  never  distinguished  as  poets,  yet 
they  derived  considerable  advantages  from  their  at- 
tempts in  Latin,  as  will  probably  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing reflections. 

Difficulty  is  naturally  painful ;  but  to  overcome  it 
causes  a  very  sensible  pleasure,  and  facilitates  future 
conquests,  by  adding  courage.  To  write  Latin  verse, 
is  certainly  an  arduous  task  to  a  young  boy ;  but  the 
authority  of  his  master,  and  a  spirit  of  emulation,  urge 
him  to  attempt  with  alacrity  what  his  own  indolence 
would  have  led  him  to  neglect.  Long  practice  gives 
facility.  He  finds  he  has  overcome  what  he  once 
thought  insurmountable.  When  any  new  undertaking 
offers  itself  in  future  with  a  difficult  and  forbidding 
aspect,  he  is  not  affrighted ;  for  he  recollects  that  he 
has  already  performed  that  which  appeared  to  him  im- 
practicable. The  exertion  necessary  to  accomplish 
what  is  not  easy,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  give  the 
mind  fresh  vigour. 

A  subject  taken  from  a  classic,  a  moral  sentiment, 
or  an  ingenious  remark,  is  given  to  a  boy  as  a  subject 
of  meditation  to  employ  his  leisure  during  the  intervals 
of  school.  lie  is  taught  that  there  must  be  an  unity 
in  his  design ;  that  he  must  invent  a  thought,  on  which 
he  is  to  display,  if  he  can,  good  sense  and  Augustan 
wit,  expressed  in  the  most  elegant  versification.  This 
tends  to  give  a  knowledge  of  things,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  renders  it  necessary  to  call  to  his  assistance  all 
his  classical  phraseology.  He  must  revolve  many 
ideas  in  his  mind  before  this  thought  occurs.     In  this 
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process  he  exercises  the  powers  of  judgment,  of  diff- 
crimination,  of  taste.  He  recollects  all  his  readings  he 
reviews  all  he  has  seen  and  heard,  he  searches  his  books 
on  similar  topics,  and  at  once  improves  what  he  has 
obtained,  and  makes  new  acquisitions. 

He  who  has  been  conversant  in  great  schools  will 
have  seen  copies  of  verses  written  as  the  exercises  of 
an  evening,  in  which  were  displayed  wit,  humour,  fine 
language,  ingenious  turns,  harmonious  verse,  and  very 
shrewd  observations  on  men  and  things.  Such  were 
{he  Lusus  Westmonasterienses ;  such  were  many  in 
the  Musss  Etonenses;  and  such  are  thousands  that 
have  never  yet  been  offered  to  the  public  view.  It  is 
a  known  truth,  that  many  of  the  boys  who  were  en- 
gaged in  these  useful  sports  of  a  fertile  genius,  after- 
wards became  distinguished  members  of  the  literary 
or  the  political  republic ;  and  they  owed  much  of  that 
good  reception  which  they  met  with  in  the  world,  to 
the  fame  and  merit  of  classical  scholarship  acquired  at 
their  school. 

Every  liberal  scholar  desires  to  extend  his  views,  and 
to  be  enabled  to  derive  literary  pleasure  from  all  that 
is  capable  of  affording  it.  If  he  has  formed  no  taste 
for  modem  Latin  poetry,  he  will  be  a  stranger  to 
many  most  pleasing  productions.  But  he  cannot  have 
a  just  relish  for  them,  unless  he  has  a  knowledge  of 
prosody,  and  of  their  various  metres ;  and  of  these  he 
can  seldom  have  a  perfect  knowledge,  such  a  know- 
ledge as  will  enable  him  to  judge  of  their  finer  graces, 
without  having  composed  Latin  poetry  as  an  exercise 
at  school. 

It  is  certain,  that  none  of  the  modern  Latinists  have 
equalled  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  that  the  classical  stu- 
dent can  no  where  find  entertainment  so  unmixed  as  in 
their  original  writings.  But  the  daintiest  fare  tliat  an 
Apicius  ever  invented,  ceased  to  please  when    con- 
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Btantly  repeated.  Nor  can  he  be  said  to  have  an  un« 
distinguishing  taste^  or  a  bad  ear,  ivho  seeks  variety  in 
the  warblings  of  the  Virgilian  Yida,  and  the  sweet 
stnnns  of  our  own  Vincent  Bourne.  There  is  often  a 
happy  union  of  the  beauties  that  dbtinguish  Ovid^ 
Tibullus,  and  Martial,  in  the  Carmina  Quadragesima- 
lia.  Rapin,  Yanier,  Buchanan,  and  Browne,  seem  to 
have  written  Latin  verse  with  an  ease,  which  would 
almost  lead  to  a  supposition  that  Latin  was  their  verna- 
cular language.  In  miscellaneous  publications  of  our 
own  and  other  nations,  the  man  of  taste  will  find  a 
multitude  of  poemata,  which  he  may  read  with  plea- 
sure, and  without  danger  of  corrupting  the  purity  of 
his  style. 

Merely  as  the  means  of  enjoying  an  elegant  and  in- 
nocent pleasure  in  greater  perfection,  of  filling  up 
a  leisure  hour  with  a  classical  amusement,  the  com- 
position of  Latin  verse  may  be  justly  recommended  to 
the  affluent  and  the  generous  youth,  who  enjoys,  and 
knows  how  to  value,  a  liberal  education.  Others,  it 
must  be  owned,  will  be  much  better  employed  in 
learning  their  pence-table. 

No.  CXL. 

on  the  insensibility  op  the  men  to  the  charms  of 
a  female  mind  cultivated  with  polite  and  solid 
literature.    [in  a  letter.] 

Sir, 
I  AM  the  only  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  who,  on  the 
death  of  my  mother,  which  happened  when  I  was 
about  three  years  old,  concentrated  his  a£Pections  on 
me,  and  thought  he  could  not  display  his  love  more 
effectually  thai)  in  giving  me  a  good  education.  His 
house  was  situated  in  a  solitary  village,  and  he  had  but 
little  parochial  duty,  so  that  there  was  scarcely  any 
thing  to  divert  his  attention  from  this  object.     He  had 
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ever  been  devoted  to  letters,  and  considered  learnings 
next  to  virtue,  as  the  noblest  distinction  of  human  nar 
ture. 

As  soon  as  I  could  read,  I  was  initiated  in  Lilly's 
Grammar,  and,  before  I  was  eight  years  old,  could 
repeat  every  rule  in  it  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  I 
was  taught  indeed  needle-work,  and  the  usual  female 
accomplishments ;  but  two  hours  in  every  day  were 
invariably  set  apart  for  my  improvement  in  Latin.  I 
soon  perfected  myself  in  the  elementary  parts,  and  had 
read  Phsedrus  and  Cornelius  Nepos  with  a  strict  at- 
tention to  the  grammatical  construction  of  every  word 
and  phrase  which  they  contained.  From  these  I  was 
advanced  to  Virgil  and  Horace.  Under  the  direction 
of  so  good  a  classic  as  my  father,  I  soon  acquired  a 
taste  for  their  beauties,  and  not  only  read  them  through 
•with  great  delight,  but  committed  their  more  beautiful 
passages  to  memory. 

My  father  was  so  well  pleased  with  my  proficiency, 
and  with  the  task  of  instructing  the  object  of  his  ten- 
derest  love,  that  he  resolved  to  carry  my  improve- 
ments higher,  and  to  open  to  my  view  the  spacious 
fields  of  Grecian  -literature.  The  Greek  Grammar  I 
mastered  with  great  ease,  and  I  found  a  sweetness  in 
.the  language  which  amply  repaid  me  for  the  little  dif- 
ficulties I  sometimes  encountered.  From  the  Greek 
Testament  I  proceeded  to  the  Cy ropaedia  of  Xenophon, 
the  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  the  Dialogues  of  Plato, 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  the  Odes  of 
Pindar.  That  I  received  great  improvement  from  this 
course,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  the  pleasure  of  it  alone 
was  to  me  a  su£Scient  reward.  I  was  enabled  to  drink 
at  the  fountain-head,  while  others  were  obliged  to  con* 
tent  themselves  with  the  distant  and  polluted  stream. 
I  found  that  no  translations  whatever,  however  accu- 
rately they  might  exhibit  the  sense  of  originals,  could 
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express  the  beauties  of  the  language.  I  was  possessed 
of  a  power  of  inspecting  those  volumes^  in  admiration 
of  which  the  world  has  long  agreed,  but  from  which 
my  sex  has  been  for  the  most  part  unreasonably  ex- 
cluded. It  was  a  noble  privilege,  and  I  value  myself 
upon  it ;  but  I  hope  and  believe  I  did  not  despise  those 
who  had  not  partaken  of  it. 

The  French  and  ItaUan  languages  became  easy  after 
my  acquaintance  with  the  Latin,  and  my  father  was 
of  opbion  that  they  are  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
modern  scholar.  In  French  I  read  RoUin,  Boileau,  Fon- 
teneUe,  Voiture,  Bouhours,Bruy  ere,  Rousseau,  Voltaire, 
and  Marmontel ;  in  Italian,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Ariosto, 
Guicdardin^and  theCortegianoof  Castiglione.  All  these 
gave  me  a  degree  of  pleasure,  which  I  am  sure  none 
would  be  without  who  are  capable  of  obtaining  it. 

After  having  laid  a  foundation  in  the  languages, 
which  I  believe  is  seldom  done  with  success  but  at  an 
early  age,  my  father  allowed  me  to  feast  without  con- 
trol on  the  productions  of  my  own  country.  The  learn- 
ing I  had  acquired  enabled  me  to  read  them  critically. 
The  best  writers  abound  so  much  in  quotations,  that  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  they  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  ancient  languages,  must  often  be  mortified  at 
their  inability  to  unlock  the  concealed  treasure. 

All  the  classical  poets,  from  Shakespeare  to  Pope, 
were  my  study  and  delight.  History,  which  my  father 
always  recommended  as  peculiarly  suited  to  adorn  the 
femsde  mind,  was  a  favourite  pursuit.  I  took  a  pecu- 
liar pleasure  in  every  bipgraphical  anecdote  I  could 
collect.  After  reading  a  life,  or  the  history  of  any 
particular  event,  I  was  always  desired  by  my  father  to 
^ve  my  sentiments  upon  it  in  writing ;  an  exercise 
which  I  found  to  be  attended  with  great  advantage. 

I  never  penetrated  deeply  into  the  sciences,  yet  I 
could  not  rest  satisfied  without  a  superficial  knowledge 
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of  astronomy^  of  the  solar  system^  of  experimental  phi« 
losophy,  and  of  geography,  mathematical,  physical^  and 
political.  This  little  was  necessary  for  rational  con-<^ 
versation,  and  I  had  neither  time  nor  taste  for  scien* 
tific  refinements.  Poetry  was  my  delight,  and  I  some- 
times wrote  it,  as  the  partiality  of  my  poor  father  led 
him  to  assert,  in  a  pleasing  manner. 

I  do  not  make  it  a  merit  of  my  own,  because  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  my  father's  direction,  that  with  all 
my  attention  to  books,  I  paid  as  much  attention  to  mu- 
sic and  dancing  as  others  of  my  age.  My  father  ex-* 
celled  in  music,  and  he  taught  me  to  play  on  the  piano 
forte.  He  engaged  a  good  master  to  instruct  me  in 
dancing,  and  he  always  cautioned  me  against  that  ne- 
glect of  dress  and  of  accurate  neatness,  which  he  said 
had  sometimes  involved  literary  ladies  in  deserved  dis- 
grace. He  likewise  inculcated  the  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing a  pedantic  manner  of  conversation,  and  strictly 
charged  me  never  to  be  overbearing,  or  to  show  in  the 
company  of  others  the  least  appearance  of  conscious 
superiority.  I  beUeve  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  I 
strictly  complied  with  his  directions,  and  that  I  talked 
with  perfect  ease  among  the  superficial,  and  neither 
expressed  nor  felt  contempt,  except  where  vanity  and 
affectation  were  .combined  with  ignorance. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  my  improvements,  and  my 
earnest  endeavours  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
invidious,  I  find  myself  received  in  the  world  with  less 
<;ordiality  than  I  had  reason  to  expect.  My  own  sex 
stand  too  much  in  awe  of  me  to  bear  me  any  affection. 
When  I  come  into  their  company,  an  universal  silence 
would  prevail,  if  it  were  not  interrupted  by  myself. 
Though  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  treated  rudely,  yet  I 
can  easily  perceive  that  the  civilities  I  receive  are  con- 
strained ;  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  no 
small  pains  are  taken  to  traduce  my  character,  and  to 
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lidicole  my  taste  in  dress,  and  all  the  circumstances  of 
external  behaviour.  It  is  kindly  hinted,  that  a  little 
awkwardness  and  impropriety  may  be  excused  in  a 
learned  lady,  and  that  dress  and  decorum  are  beneath 
the  notice  of  a  poetess  and  Latin  scholar. 

I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  my  person  is  particu- 
larly disagreeable ;  yet  I  know  not  how  it  is,  I  am 
avoided  by  gentlemen,  who  are  ambitious  of  the  com- 
pany of  other  ladies.  They  have  dropt,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  some  of  my  friends,  that  though  they  think  me 
extremely  clever,  yet  they  cannot  reconcile  the  ideas 
of  female  attractions  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek. 
They  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  my  praise ;  but 
they  must  own,  that  I  am  not  the  woman  after  their 
hearts.  They  entertain  a  notion,  that  a  lady  of  im- 
proved understanding  will  not  submit  to  the  less  dig- 
nified cares  of  managing  a  household.  She  knows  how 
to  make  verses,  says  some  witty  beau,  but  give  me  the 
woman  who  can  make  a  figure  at  a  rout  or  an  as- 
sembly. 

I  must  confess,  I  ever  thought  it  the  most  valuable 
recommendation  of  a  wife  to  be  capable  of  becoming 
a  conversable  companion  to  her  husband.  A  woman 
of  improved  understanding  and  real  sense  is  more 
likely  to  submit  to  her  condition,  whatever  it  may  be, 
than  the  uneducated  or  the  half-learned ;  and  such  a 
one  will  always  be  willing  to  superintend  economy 
when  it  becomes  her  duty  ;  and  to  take  an  active  part 
in  household  management,  when  the  happiness  of  him 
she  loves,  and  of  herself,  depends  upon  her  personal 
interference. 

The  education  of  children  in  the  earlier  periods,  par- 
ticularly of  daughters,  naturally  belongs  to  the  mo- 
ther. Her  inclination  to  improve  them,  seconded  by 
her  ability  to  take  the  proper  methods,  must  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  valuable  effects.     The  world  is 
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acquainted  with  the  happy  consequences  of  a  Cornelia's 
parental  care.  But  it  seems  probable,  that  little  nou-^ 
lishment  of  mind  can  be  imbibed  from  a  mother,  whose 
ideas  hardly  ever  wandered  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
dressing-room  or  an  assembly.  Neither  is  there  suffi- 
cient reason  to  conclude,  that  she  whose  intellectual 
acquisitions  enable  her  to  entertain  her  husband/  and 
to  form  the  minds  of  her  children,  must  be  incapable 
or  unwilling  to  superintend  the  table,  and  give  a  per- 
sonal attention  to  domestic  economy. 

That  learning  belongs  not  to  the  female  character, 
and  that  the  female  mind  is  not  capable  of  a  degree  of 
improvement  equal  to  that  of  the  other  sex,  are  nar- 
row and  unphilosophical  prejudices.  The  present  times 
exhibit  most  honourable  instances  of  female  learning 
and  genius.  The  superior  advantages  of  boys'  edu- 
cation are,  perhaps,  the  sole  reason  of  their  subse- 
quent superiority.  Learning  is  equally  attainable, 
and  I  think,  equally  valuable,  for  the  satisfaction  aris- 
ing from  it,  to  a  woman  as  a  man.  For  my  own  part, 
I  would  not  lose  the  little  I  possess,  to  avoid  all  those 
disagreeable  consequences  of  which  I  have  just  now 
complained.  But  can  it,  ought  it  to  be  a  misfortune 
to  possess  a  cultivated  mind  ?  Does  it  not  argue  a  want 
of  sense  and  refinement,  when  men  and  women  despise 
and  avoid  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  understandings  and  the  correction 
of  their  tempers  ? 

No.  CXLI. 

ON  PARENTAL  INDULGENCE. 

The  love  of  progeny  seems  to  operate  as  strongly 
in  the  brute  creation  as  in  the  human  species,  during 
the  helpless  age  of  immaturity.  The  guidance  of  in- 
stinct, indeed,  as  it  is  more  decisively  determinate, 
seems  to  bring  up  an  ofl&pring  with  less  deviation  from 
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the  purposes  of  nature  than  the  superior  faculty  of 
reason.  The  greater  acuteness  of  reason  leads  to  hesi- 
tation^ and  involves  in  error,  while  it  is  distracted 
by  the  variety  of  objects  it  assembles  for  it  choice. 
The  bird  never  injures  its  young  by  repletion.  The 
young,  indeed,  of  few  animals,  when  left  to  the  care  of 
the  parent,  without  the  interference  of  man,  is  found 
to  perish.  But  it  is  well  known  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  children  die  in  the  metropolis  under  the  age  of 
two  years.  The  cause  is  in  general  the  neglect  of  nar 
ture  for  the  aids  of  art,  proceeding  from  a  degree 
of  fondness  which  stimulates  the  parent  to  take  all  the 
care  upon  herself,  and  to  leave  little  to  the  invisible 
process  of  natural  energies. 

If  the  child  survive  by  the  vigour  of  its  constitution 
to  a  puerile  age,  even  then  the  fondness  of  the  parent, 
amiable  in  its  origin,  but  injurious  to  the  object  it  most 
wishes  to  benefit,  is  found  to  destroy  the  very  purposes 
of  living,  by  endeavouring  to  render  life  pleasurable  to 
excess,  and  without  vicissitude.  If  his  absence  can  be 
so  far  borne  as  to  permit  him  to  enter  at  a  school, 
an  earnest  desire  is  expressed  that  he  may  be  indulged 
in  all  those  luxuries  of  the  table  which  pollute  the 
pure  stream  of  the  infant  blood,  and,  by  overloading 
the  organs  of  intellect,  preclude  the  possibility  of  solid 
improvement.  He,  whose  attention  should  be  engrossed 
by  his  book,  and  who  should  learn  to  look  on  every 
pleasure  of  the  senses  as  a  subordinate  pleasure,  is 
often  taught,  by  the  over-weening  attachment  of  a 
parent,  to  have  little  other  care  than  to  pamper  the 
grossest  among  the  animal  appetites. 

Regularity  of  diet,  and  modest  decency  in  all  the  cir-> 
comstances  of  scholastic  life,  are  often  represented  as 
the  result  of  a  too  penurious  economy  ;  and  the  young 
pupil  no  sooner  returns,  in  the  days  of  vacation,  to  his 
paternal  roof,  than  he  is  crammed  with  delicacies. 
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to  compensate  the  penance  he  has  undergone  at  the 
place  of  his  education. 

We  can  derive  but  little  improvement  from  the 
teacher  we  contemn.  Yet  how  can  the  boy  avoid  con- 
tempt for  the  master,  whom  he  is  taught  to  consider  as 
capable  of  depriving  the  child  committed  to  his  care  of 
his  proper  sustenance  ?  But  they  who  are  sensible  in 
other  respects,  are  rendered,  by  their  fondness,  weak 
enough  to  believe  any  calumny  which  a  forward  child 
utters  for  the  sake  of  changing  his  place  of  education, 
t>r  of  remaining  at  home. 

The  propensity  to  indulgence  is  so  strong,  that  at 
the  maturest  age,  and  with  the  most  improved  reason, 
it  is  difficult  to  restrain  it  within  the  limits  of  moder- 
ation. To  encourage,  instead  of  checking,  this  na- 
tural tendency,  is,  in  effect,  to  nurse  those  vices  of  the 
future  youth,  and  to  cause  those  excesses  of  early  man- 
hood^ which,  in  the  end,  hasten  the  grey  hairs  of  the 
inconsiderate  parent  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Few 
would  be  profligate  in  the  extreme,  if  they  were  not  un- 
taught all  the  virtue  they  learn  under  their  tutors,  by  the  • 
example  and  inadvertence  of  their  own  family.  When 
immorality  is  obliquely  recommended  by  a  father's  prac- 
tice, the  infection  is  irresistible.  A  tutor's  admonitions 
are  soon  supposed  to  proceed  merely  from  official  care, 
when  they  contradict  the  conduct  of  him  whom  a 
child  naturally  loves,  and  ought  to  revere,  above 
all  others. 

The  general  custom  of  allowing  a  very  large  weekly 
stipend,  and  of  giving  pecuniary  presents  to  the  school- 
boy, often  frustrates  the  intentions  of  education.  It  is 
not  likely  that  he  should  give  his  thoughts  to  literary 
improvement,  who  is  obliged  to  study  how  he  shall 
spend  the  bounty  of  his  aunts  and  cousins ;  and  whose 
pocket  always  enables  him  to  find  recreation  without 
seeking  it  in  books.    It  would  be  happy  if  things 
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could  be  contrived^  that,  for  want  of  employment, 
he  should  he  driven  to  those  volumes  where  employ- 
ment of  the  pleasantest  kind  may  be  always  found,  at- 
tended with  the  most  valuable  advantages.  A  profu- 
sion of  money  at  a  childish  age  is  not  uncommonly  the 
cause  of  subsequent  extravagance,  and  tends  to  intro- 
duce one  of  the  most  pernicious  and  least  curable 
vices,  a  propensity  to  gaming.  But  reasoning  can 
avail  little  against  the  partiality  of  some  fond  relation, 
who  cannot  suffer  present  pleasure  to  be  neglected  by 
her  favourite,  for  the  sake  of  an  advantage  which  is 
distant  and  uncertain. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  maternal  affection  is 
stronger  than  paternal.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it 
often  interposes  in  adjusting  the  plan  of  education.  Its 
kind  solicitude  is  too  amiable  to  be  censured  with 
asperity.  Yet  we  must  assert,  that  it  is  not  possible 
that  a  mother,  though  sensible  and  accomplished, 
should  be  so  well  qualified  to  direct  the  care  of  a  boy's 
education  in  all  its  parts,  as  a  father  of  equal  abilities. 
All  the  important  departments  in  civil  life  are  filled  by 
men.  The  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  senate-house,  are  ap- 
propriated to  men.  Men,  from  the  facility  with  which 
they  travel,  ond  their  superior  hardiness,  see  more  of 
the  world  than  women,  who,  with  the  same  oppor- 
tunities, might  indeed  make  the  same  observations ; 
but  who,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  cannot  judge 
of  those  qualifications,  attainments,  manners,  and  cha- 
racters, which  recommend  to  notice  in  all  the  profes- 
sions of  life,  and  tend  to  ensure  success  in  education  as 
well  as  in  the  paths  of  ambition.  Hence  it  is  that 
they  are  observed  to  set  the  highest  value  on  orna- 
mental accomplishments,  of  the  grace  of  which  their 
fine  taste  is  peculiarly  sensible  ;  and  to  under-rate  the 
more  solid  attainments^  with  the  utility  and  beauty 
of  which  their  situation  often  keeps  them  unacquainted. 
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o  those  whom  they  most  tenderly  love.     Exces- 
iity  and  indulgence  are   ultimately  excessiye 

f  * 

L    • 

>\  ith  the  excellent  effects  of  Spartan  discipline 
every  one  is  acquainted.  Of  the  lamentable  conse- 
quences of  modern  relaxation^  daily  experience  furnishes 
examples.  The  puerile  age  is  patient  and  tractable. 
Reformation  must  begin  there.  Temperance,  diligence, 
modesty,  and  humility,  cannot  be  too  early  inculcated. 
These  will  lead  through  the  temple  of  virtue  to  the 
temple  of  honour  and  happiness.  In  this  progress, 
strict  discipline  will  sometimes  be  necessary ;  but  let 
not  the  pretence  of  proper  correction  give  an  oppor^ 
tunity  for  the  gratification  of  vindictive  cruelty.  In- 
humanity, even  in  a  Busby,  admits  not  of  palliation. 

No.  CXLII. 

ON  THE  POEMS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  ROWLEY. 

There  are  many  truths  which  we  firmly  believe, 
though  we  are  unable  to  refute  every  argument  which 
the  extreme  subtilty  of  learning  and  ingenuity  may 
advance  to  invalidate  them.  When  I  read  the  re- 
searches of  those  antiquaries  who  have  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  poems  attributed  to  Rowley  were  really 
written  by  him,  I  observe  many  ingenious  remarks 
in  confirmation  of  their  opinion,  which  it  would  be 
tedious,  if  not  diflBcult,  to  controvert.  But  I  no  sooner 
turn  to  the  poems,  than  the  labour  of  the  antiquaries 
appears  only  a  waste  of  time  and  labour,  and  I  am 
involuntarily  forced  to  join  in  placing  that  laurel, 
which  he  seems  so  well  to  have  deserved,  on  the  brow 
rf  ChattertOTU 

The  poems,  called  the  Poems  of  Rowley,  bear  so 
many  marks^  of  superior  genius,  that  they  have  de 
servedly  excited  the  general  attention  of  polite  scho- 
lars, and  are  considered  as  the  most  remarkable  pro* 
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ductions  in  modern  poetry.  We  have  many  instances 
of  poetical  eminence  at  an  early  age;  but  neither 
Cowley,  Milton,  nor  Pope,  ever  produced  any  thing, 
while  they  were  boys,  which  can  justly  be  compared  to 
the  poems  of  Chatterton.  The  learned  antiquaries  do 
not  indeed  dispute  their  excellence.  They  extol  it  in 
the  highest  terms  of  applause.  They  raise  their  fa- 
vourite Rowley  to  a  rivalry  with  Homer ;  but  they 
make  the  very  merit  of  the  works  an  argument  against 
the  real  author.  Is  it  possible,  say  they,  that  a  boy 
could  produce  compositions  so  beautiful  and  so  mas- 
terly ?  That  a  common  boy  should  produce  them  is 
not  possible ;  but  that  they  should  be  produced  by  a 
boy  of  an  extraordinary  genius,  such  a  genius  as  was 
that  of  Homer  and  Shakespeare ;  such  a  genius  as  ap- 
pears not  above  once  in  many  centuries ;  though  a 
prodigy,  is  such  a  one  as  by  no  means  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  rational  credibility. 

That  Chatterton  was  such  a  genius,  his  manners  and 
his  life  in  some  degree  evince.  He  had  all  the  tremu- 
lous sensibility  of  genius,  all  its  eccentricities,  all  its 
pride,  and  all  its  spirit.  Even  his  death,  unfortunate 
and  deplorable  as  it  was,  displayed  a  haughtiness  of 
soul,  which  urged  him  to  spurn  a  world  where  even 
his  exalted  genius  could  not  vindicate  him  from  con- 
tempt, indigence,  and  contumely. 

Against  the  opinion  of  his  superiority  of  genius,  the 
miscellanies  which  he  published  in  a  periodical  pamph- 
let are  triumphantly  produced.  But  what  proof  is 
there  that  all  which  are  attributed  to  him  are  really 
his  own?  They  are  collected  after  his  death;  col- 
lected, I  suppose,  by  conjecture,  and  published  in  a 
separate  volume,  with  all  the  typographical  errata  of 
the  hasty  pamphlets  from  which  they  are  reprinted. 
But  in  many  of  the  pieces  which  were  confessedly 
written  by  him,  there  are  marks  of  genius  not  indeed 
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equal  to  those  of  the  counterfeit  Rowley,  but  such  as 
prove,  that  the  boy  who  wrote  them  could  write  better. 
In  composing  the  ancient  poems  all  his  attention  had 
been  exerted.  It  was  the  first,  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  greatest,  object  of  his  life,  to  raise  himself  to 
future  eminence  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  fictitious 
poet  of  a  former  age.  Nights,  if  not  days,  were  de- 
voted to  the  work ;  for  we  have  it  on  record,  that  he 
used  to  sit  awake  in  his  chamber  during  the  silence  of 
midnight.  But  the  little  compositions  which  he  wrote 
for  the  magazines,  were  either  written  in  a  careless 
mood,  when  he  relaxed  his  mind  from  his  grand  work, 
or  in  a  moment  of  distress,  when  an  extemporary  essay, 
or  copy  of  verses,  was  necessary  to  procure  him  a  half- 
penny roll  and  a  draught  of  small  beer.  When  he 
found  that  the  editors  were  more  desirous  of  quantity 
than  quality,  and,  amidst  the  numerous  volunteers  in 
their  service,  seemed  backward  to  engage  with  one 
who  wanted  a  stipend,  he  foresaw  that  even  the  little 
which  nature  required  would  not  be  supplied.— He 
saw  and  resigned  his  indignant  spirit. 

Unfortunate  boy !  short  and  evil  were  thy  days,  but 
thy  fame  shall  be  immortal.  Hadst  thou  been  known 
to  the  munificent  patrons  of  genius 

Unfortunate  boy !  poorly  wast  thou  accommodated 
during  thy  short  sojourning  among  us ; — rudely  wast 
thou  treated,— sorely  did  thy  feeling  soul  suffer  from 
the  scorn  of  the  unworthy ;  and  there  are,  at  last, 
those  who  wish  to  rob  thee  of  thy  only  meed,  thy  post- 
humous glory.  Severe  too  are  the  censurers  of  thy 
morals.  In  the  gloomy  moments  of  despondency,  I 
fear  thou  hast  uttered  impious  and  blasphemous 
thoughts,  which  none  can  defend,  and  which  neither 
thy  youth,  nor  thy  fiery  spirit,  nor  thy  situation,  can 
excuse.  But  let  thy  more  rigid  censors  reflect,  that 
thou  wast  literally  and  strictly  but  a  boy.     Let  many 
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of  thy  bitterest  enemies  reflect  what  were  their  own 
religious  principles,  and  whether  they  had  any^  at  the 
age  of  fourteen^  fifteen,  and  sixteen.  Surely  it  is  a 
severe  and  unjust  surmise,  that  thou  wouldst  probably 
have  ended  thy  life  as  a  victim  of  the  laws,  if  thou 
hadst  not  finished  it  as  thou  didst ;  since  the  very  act 
by  which  thou  durst  put  an  end  to  thy  painful  exist- 
ence, proves,  that  thou  thoughtest  it  better  to  die, 
than  to  support  Ufe  by  theft  or  violence. 

The  speculative  errors  of  a  boy  who  wrote  from  the 
sudden  suggestions  of  passion  or  despondency,  who  is 
not  convicted  of  any  immoral  or  dishonest  act  in  con- 
sequence of  his  speculations,  ought  to  be  consigned  to 
oblivion.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  general  and  inve- 
terate dislike  to  the  boy,  exclusively  of  the  poet ;  a 
dislike  which  many  will  be  ready  to  impute,  and, 
indeed,  not  without  the  appearance  of  reason,  to  that 
insolence  and  envy  of  the  little  great,  which  cannot 
bear  to  acknowledge  so  transcendent  and  command- 
ing a  superiority  in  the  humble  child  of  want  and 
obscurity. 

Malice,  if  there  was  any,  may  surely  now  be  at 
rest ;  for,  "  Cold  he  lies  in  the  grave  below."  But 
where  were  ye,  O  ye  friends  to  genius,  when,  stung 
with  disappointment,  distressed  for  food  and  raiment, 
with  every  frightful  form  of  human  misery  painted  on 
his  fine  imagination,  poor  Chatterton  sunk  in  de- 
spair ?  Alas  I  ye  knew  him  not  then,  and  now  it  is  too 
late, — 

For  now  he  is  dead; 
Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

So  sang  the  hapless  youth,  in  as  tender  an  elegy  as 
ever  flowed  from  a  feeling  heart.* 

In  return  for  the  pleasure  1  have  received  from  thy 

*  Some  part  of  the  above  essay  has  been  inscribed  on  the  monument 
erected  to  Chatterton,  without  any  acknowledgment  of  the  plagiarism. 
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poems,  I  pay  thee,  poor  boy>  thie  trifling  tribute  of  my 
praise.  Thyself  thou  hast  emblazoned;  thine  own 
monument  thou  hast  erected.  But  they  whom  thou 
hast  delighted^  feel  a  pleasure  in  vindicating  thine 
honours  from  the  rude  attacks  of  detraction.  Thy 
sentiments^  thy  verse,  thy  rhythm^  all  are  modern^  all 
are  thine.  By  the  help  of  glossaries  and  dictionaries^ 
and  the  perusal  of  many  old  English  writers,  thou  hast 
been  able  to  translate  the  language  of  the  present  time 
into  that  of  former  centuries.  Thou  has  built  an  arti- 
ficial ruin.  The  stone"^  are  mossy  and  old,  the  whole 
fabric  appears  really  antique  to  the  distant  and  the 
careless  spectator;  even  the  connoisseur,  who  pores 
with  spectacles  on  the  single  stones,  and  inspects  the 
mossy  concretions  with  an  antiquarian  eye,  boldly  au- 
thenticates its  antiquity ;  but  they  who  examine  with- 
out prejudice,  and  by  the  criterion  of  common  sense, 
clearly  discover  the  cement  and  the  workmanship  of  a 
modem  mason. 

But  though  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  the 
poems  were  written  by  Chatterton,  yet  I  mean  not  to 
dictate  to  others,  nor  will  I  engage  in  controversy.  I 
have  expressed  my  feelings  as  those  of  a  reader,  who, 
though  he  respects  the  study  of  antiquities,  dislikes 
the  blind  prejudices  of  the  mere  antiquary.  I  leave 
the  weapons  of  controversy  to  be  wielded  by  those 
powerful  champions  in  the  cause  of  Chatterton,  a 
Tyrwhitt,  and  a  Warton.  I  give  a  single  vote  for 
Chatterton ;  but  I  can  make  no  interest  in  his  favour. 


No.  CXLIII. 

ON  THB  MORAL  TBNDBNCY  OP  THE  WRITINGS  OP  STERNE. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  genius,  to  gild,  like  the  sun, 
every  object  on  which  it  emits  its  lustre.  If  the  in- 
fluence of  its  light  and  heat  be  directed  on  deformity 
itself^  something  of  an  agreeable  tinge  is  communi- 
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cated;  and  that  which  naturally  excites  horror  and 
aversion,  begins  at  last  to  please.  Genius,  like  the 
fabulous  power  of  a  Midas,  seems  to  convert  all  it 
touches  to  gold,  and,  with  the  wonderful  property  of 
the  philosopher's  stone,  to  transmute  the  basest  to  the 
purest  metal.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that  doctrines 
which  common  sense  and  common  prudence  have  repu- 
diated, are  no  sooner  recommended  by  writers  of  ge- 
nius, than  they  are  received  without  debate,  and  admi- 
red as  the  ultimate  discoveries  of  improved  philosophy. 
Let  the  same  opinions  be  advanced  by  a  dull  writer, 
and  even  the  vain  and  the  vicious,  whom  they  tend  to 
encourage,  will  refute  and  disavow  them,  from  princi- 
ples of  pride  and  of  shame. 

That  Sterne  possessed  a  fine  particle  of  real  genius, 
if  our  reason  were  disposed  to  deny  it,  our  sensations 
on  perusing  him  fully  evince.  It  is,  I  think,  an  infal- 
lible proof  of  real  genius,  when  a  writer  possesses  the 
power  of  shaking  the  nerves,  or  of  affecting  the  mind 
in  the  most  lively  manner,  in  a  few  words,  and  with  the 
most  perfect  simplicity  of  language.  Such  a  power 
conspicuously  marks  both  a  Shakespeare  and  a  Sterne ; 
though  Sterne  undoubtedly  is  far  below  Shakespeare 
in  the  scale  of  genius. 

I  am  ready  to  allow  to  Sterne  another  and  a  most 
exalted  merit,  besides  and  above  the  praise  of  genius. 
There  never  was  a  heathen  philosopher,  of  any  age  or 
nation,  who  has  recommended  in  so  affecting  a  manner 
the  benignant  doctrines  of  a  general  philanthropy. 
He  has  corrected  the  acrimony  of  the  heart,  smoothed 
the  asperities  of  natural  temper,  and  taught  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  to  flow  ail-cheerily  (it  is  his  own 
expression)  in  gentle  and  uninterrupted  channels. 

To  have  effected  so  amiable  a  purpose  is  a  great 
praise,  a  distinguished  honour.  I  lament  that  the 
praise  is  lessened  and  the  honour  sullied  by  many 
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faults  and  many  follies,  which  render  the  writings  of 
Sterne  justly  and  greatly  reprehensible. 

if  we  consider  them  as  compositions^  and  are  guided 
in  our  judgment  by  the  dictates  of  sound  criticism,  and 
by  those  standards  of  excellence,  the  rectitude  of  which 
has  been  decided  by  the  testimony  of  the  politest  ages, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  pronounce  on  them  a  severe  sen- 
tence. The  great  critic  of  antiquity  required,  as  the 
necessary  constituents  of  a  legitimate  composition,  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  I  believe  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  them  in  the  chaotic  confusion  of  Tris- 
tram Shandy.  But,  disregarding  the  tribunal  of  Aris- 
totle, to  which  the  modern  pretenders  to  genius  do  not 
consider  themselves  as  amenable,  it  will  still  be  true, 
even  by  the  decisions  of  reason  and  common  sense,  that 
his  writings  abound  with  faults. 

Obscurity  has  always  been  deemed  one  of  the. 
greatest  errors  of  which  a  writer  can  be  guilty ;  and 
there  have  been  few  readers,  except  those  who  thought 
that  the  acknowledgment  would  derogate  from  their 
reputation  for  wisdom,  who  have  not  complained  that 
Tristram  Shandy  is  in  many  places  disgustfuUy  ob- 
scure. 

The  admirers  of  Sterne  extol  his  wit.    But  I  believe 
it  will  be  found  that  his  wit  is  of  the  lowest  kind,  and. 
the  easiest  of  invention ;  for  is  it  not  for  the  most  part 
allusive  obscenity  ?  a  species  of  wit  to  be  found  in  its 
fullest  perfection  in  the  vulgarist  and  vilest  haunts  of 
vice  ?  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  attract  the  notice  and  admi- 
ration of  the  youthful  and  the  wanton,  by  exhibiting 
loose  images  under  a  transparent  veil.      It  is  true,, 
indeed,  there  is  usually  a  veil,  and  the  decent  are  there- . 
fore  tempted  to  read;,  but  the  veil,  like  the  affected 
modesty  of  a  courtezan,  serves  only  as  an  artifice  to . 
facilitate  corruption. 

The  praise  of  humour  has  been  lavished  on  Sterne 
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with  peculiar  bounty.  If  quaintness  is  humour,  the 
praise  is  all  his  own,  and  let  Cervantes  and  Fielding 
bow  their  heads  to  Sterne.  They  who  admire  Uncle 
Toby,  Doctor  Slop,  and  Corporal  Trim,  as  natural 
characters,  or  as  exhibiting  true  humour  in  their  man- 
ners and  conversations,  are  little  acquainted  with  na- 
ture, and  have  no  just  taste  for  genuine  humour. 
Where  are  the  archetypes  in  real  life?  It  is  evident 
enough  that  the  author  meant  to  be  humorous,  and 
many  of  his  readers,  in  the  abundance  of  their  good- 
nature, have  taken  the  will  for  the  deed. 

But  till  obscurity,  till  obscenity,  till  quaintness,  till 
impudence,  till  oddity,  and  mere  wantonness,  wildness, 
and  extravagance,  are  perfections  in  writing,  Tristram 
Shandy  cannot  justly  claim  the  rank  to  which  it  has 
been  raised  by  folly  and  fashion,  by  caprice,  libertinism, 
and  ignorance.  I  know  that  this  censure  will  be  con- 
sidered as  blasphemy  by  the  idolaters  of  Sterne ;  but  I 
hope  it  will  not  sour  that  milk  of  human  kindness 
which  they  have  imbibed  from  his  writings:  and  to 
an  excessive  degree  of  which  many  soft  and  e£Peminate 
persons  affectedly  pretend.  Let  their  philanthropy 
repress  awhile  their  resentment,  and  I  will  venture  to 
predict,  that  time  will  insensibly  strip  the  writer  of 
those  honours  which  never  justly  belonged  to  him. 

But  will  you  allow  his  sermons  no  merit  ?  I  allow 
some  of  them  the  merit  of  the  pathetic ;  but  the  labo- 
rious attempts  to  be  witty  and  humorous  have  spoiled 
the  greater  part  of  them.  The  appearance  of  sincerity 
is  one  of  the  best  beauties  of  a  sermon.  But  Sterne 
seems  as  if  he  were  laughing  at  his  audience,  as  if  he 
had  ascended  the  pulpit  in  a  frolic,  and  preached  in 
mockery.  Had  he,  however,  written  nothing  but  his 
sermons,  be  certainly  would  not  have  been  censured  as 
the  destroyer  of  the  morals  and  the  happiness  of  private 
life. 
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There  are^  indeed^  exquisite  touches  of  the  pathetic 
interspersed  throughout  all  his  works.  His  pathetic 
stories  are  justly  admired.  The  pathetic  was  the  chief 
excellence  of  his  writings;  his  admirers  will  be  dis- 
pleased if  one  were  to  add,  that  it  is  the  only  one 
which  admits  of  unalloyed  applause.  It  is  certainly 
this  which  chiefly  adorns  the  Sentimental  Journey ;  a 
work  which,  whatever  are  its  merits,  has  had  a  perni- 
cious influence  on  the  virtue,  and  consequently  on  the 
happiness,  of  public  and  private  society. 

That  softness,  that  affected  and  excessive  sympathy 
at  first  sight,  that  sentimental  affection^  which  is  but 
lust  in  disguise,  and  which  is  so  strongly  inspired  by 
the  Sentimental  Journey  and  by  Tristram  Shandy, 
have  been  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen 
and  countrywomen,  who  £Eincied  that,  while  they  were 
breaking  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  they  were  actuated 
by  the  fine  feelings  of  sentimental  affection.  How 
much  are  divorces  multiplied  since  Sterne  appeared ! 

Sterne  himself,  with  all  his  pretensions,  is  said  to 
have  displayed  in  private  life,  an  ill-temper  and  a  hard 
heart;  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him, 
though  many  admire  him  as  the  first  of  philosophers, 
the  grand  promoter  of  adultery  and  every  species  of 
illicit  commerce. 

No.  CXLIV. 

ON  THE  WEIGHT  AND  EFFICACY  WHICH  MORALITY  MAY 
DERIVE  FROM  THE  INFLUENCE  AND  EXAMPLE  OF  THE 
GREAT. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  world  abounds  with 
moral  instruction,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  any  good 
thing  so  easily  obtained  as  good  advice ;  but  it  is  no 
less  true,  that  moral  instruction  and  good  advice  are 
found  to  possess  a  very  small  degree  of  influence  in  the 
busy  walks  of  active  life.  In  the  church,  we  hear  the 
Scriptures  read  and  sermons  preached ;  in  the  library. 
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we  study  and  admire  the  morality  of  the  philosophers ; 
but  how  few^  in  the  actual  pursuits  of  ambition,  of  in- 
terest^ of  pleasure,  and  even  in  the  common  occupations 
and  intercourse  of  ordinary  life^  su£Per  their  conduct  to 
be  regulated  by  the  precepts  of  a  Solomon^  of  a  Socrates, 
or  of  Him  who  was  greater  than  either! 

No  sentence  is  triter,  than  that  example  is  more 
powerftil  than  precept;  but  when  the  example  is  set  by 
the  rich  and  the  great,  its  influence  on  the  herd  of 
mankind  becomes  irresistible.  What  can  books  effect  ? 
what  avail  the  gentle  admonitions  of  the  retired  moral- 
ist, against  the  examples  of  lords,  dukes,  and  East- 
India  nabobs  ?  Can  the  still,  small  voice  of  conscience 
be  heard  by  those  who  live  in  the  noise  and  tumult  of 
pleasurable  pursuits  ?  or  can  the  mild  doctrines  of  the 
humble  Jesus  be  attended  to,  amid  the  agitations  of 
the  gaming-table,  and  the  debaucheries  of  a  brothel? 
A  vicious  nobleman,  or  profligate  man  of  fashion,  con- 
tributes more  to  extirpate  morality,  and  diminish  the 
little  portion  of  happiness  which  is  allowed  to  mankind, 
than  all  the  malignant  writings  of  the  sceptics,  from 
Mandeville  and  Bolingbroke,  down  to  the  feeble,  yet 
conceited  writer,  who  insinuates  his  corrupt  and  infidel 
opinions  under  the  fair  semblance  of  an  elegant  history. 
I  cannot  help  observing,  when  T  think  of  this  last 
and  recent  attempt,  that  it  resembles  that  of  the  evil 
spirit,  who,  when  he  beguiled  the  mother  of  mankind, 
and  ruined  all  her  progeny,  used  the  soft  words  of  an 
affected  eloquence.  The  serpent  was  however  cursed ; 
but  the  wily  historian  is  invited  to  a  court,  rewarded 
with  places  of  honour  and  advantage,  and  eagerly  en- 
rolled in  the  legislative  body  of  a  mighty  and  a  Chris- 
tian nation. 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  whenever  a  government 
bestows  peculiar  honour  on  men  who  have  written 
against  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  who  have 
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impiously  fought  against  the  King  of  kings,  it  must 
lose  the  respect  and  attachment  of  all  good  men.  The 
religion  of  a  country  is  unquestionably  worthy  of  more 
solicitude  in  its  preservation  than  the  political  con- 
stitution, however  excellent  and  admirable.  Courts 
and  politics,  with  all  their  pageantry  and  airs  of  impor- 
tance, are  trifles  compared  to  that  system  of  religion, 
on  which  depends  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of 
every  individual  throughout  the  empire.  What  avails 
it,  that  victories  are  gained,  if  the  prevailing  principles 
and  manners  destroy  our  sweetest  hopes ;  those  which 
rely  on  the  protection  of  a  kind  Providence,  and  those 
which  cheer  us  in  this  vale  of  misery,  by  the  bright 
gleams  of  a  sun  which  will  rise  to  set  no  more  ? 

But  supposing  the  narrow-minded  rulers  of  a  coun- 
try so  involved  in  gaming,  sensuality,  and  temporal 
concerns,  as  to  view  all  religion  as  imposture  and  all 
modes  of  faith  as  political  contrivances;  yet  surely 
they  act  inconsistently  with  the  dictates  of  their  own 
mean  and  low  species  of  wisdom,  when  they  extirpate, 
by  their  example,  that  religion  which  they  allow  to  be 
politically  useful.  What  must  the  common  people 
think,  when  notoriously  profligate  men  are  advanced 
to  the  head  of  a  profession  ?  They  cannot  but  believe, 
that  those  who  are  reputed  to  be  so  much  wiser  than 
themselves,  and  who  are  evidently  greater,  in  a  worldly 
sense  of  the  epithet,  must  have  chosen  that  system  of 
opinions,  and  that  plan  of  conduct,  which  are  most 
likely  to  be  just  and  rational,  safe  and  pleasant.  '^  If 
my  lord,  or  his  grace,"  says  the  mechanic,  "  of  whose 
wisdom  listening  senates  stand  in  awe,  is  a  debauchee 
and  an  infidel,  I  must  conclude  that  my  parish  preacher, 
an  obscure  and  homely  man,  is  a  hypocrite,  religion  a 
farce,  morality  a  useless  restraint  on  the  liberty  of 
nature.  Welcome,  then,  universal  libertinism!  and  let 
us  hasten  to  the  house  of  the  harlot ;  let  us  drink  the 
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sweet  cup  of  intoxication;  let  us  scorn  the  creeping 
manners  of  vulgar  industry^  and^  like  men  of  spirit, 
seek  our  fortunes  with  a  pistol  on  the  highway." 

We  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  great  oflScer  of  state, 
but  of  an  abandoned  character,  residing  at  a  great 
house  in  a  populous  street  of  the  metropolis.     His 
conspicuous  station  draws  the  eyes  of  all  the  neigh- 
bours on  every  part  of  his  private  as  well  as  public  con- 
duct.    His  neighbours,  we  will  proceed  to  suppose,  are 
honest  meiit  bred  in  what  he  calls  the  prejudices,  but 
which  they  really  believed  the  virtues,  of  their  fore- 
fathers. They  are  faithful  husbands,  they  are  constant 
churchmen.      They  are  temperate   and  economical. 
They  are  industrious  in  their  occupations,  and  just  in 
the  pajrment  of  their  debts.     But  the  great  man  pro- 
duces in  them  a  total  metamorphosb.     He  lives  in  a 
state  of  fashionable  separation  from  his  wife,  whom  be 
treated  cruelly  and  wickedly.     He  keeps  a  mistress. 
His  house  is  a  constant  Bcene  of  intemperate  festivity. 
His  Sundays  are,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  devoted  to 
jollity,  gaming,  and  debauchery.     He  would  as  soon 
think  of  going  to  heaven  as  to  church ;  and  as  to  pay- 
ing debts,  it  is  quite  unfashionable,  and  he  has  gen- 
teeler  methods  of  expending  his  money  than  on  the  low 
tradesmen  who  supply  him  with  nothing  else  but  ne- 
cessaries.    Who,  that  has  any  pretension  to  fashion, 
could  bear  to  neglect  a  horse-race  and  the  gaming- 
table, merely  to  satisfy  the  greasy  inhabitants  of  Clare- 
market  ?  Such  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  example  in  a 
great  neighbour,  abounding  with  riches  and  covered 
with  honours. 

Now  I  ask,  whether  the  restraints  of  a  common  edu- 
cation or  of  common  principles,  whether  the  maxims  of 
books  or  the  admonitions  of  preachers,  can  .counter- 
balance the  weight  of  such  an  example,  rendered  bril- 
liant by  opulence  and  grandeur,  and  still  farther  re- 
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commended  by  the  patronage  of  a  government,  and 
the  authority  of  office?  Vice  and  misery  are  commu- 
nicated from  him,  first  to  his  neighbourhood,  and  then 
to  the  public  at  large,  like  infectious  and  fatal  diseases 
from  the  foul  contagion  of  a  putrid  carcass. 

But  if  a  court,  a  ministry,  a  parliament,  were  to 
honour  and  reward  those  only,  or  chiefly,  whose  cha- 
racters were  unimpeached,  and  to  brand  with  infamy, 
or  at  least  to  neglect,  the  abandoned  libertine  and  the 
audacious  blasphemer,  however  celebrated  for  elo- 
quence and  abilities,  then  would  morals  and  religion 
flourish,  then  would  the  empire  be  fixed  on  a  basis  of 
adamant:  then  would  faction  and  rebellion  be  no 
more ;  and  the  rulers  of  this  world  would  deserve  to  be 
honoured  with  a  title  to  which  they  have  usually  but 
little  claim,  that  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Benefi- 
cent and  Almighty  God. 


No.  CXLV. 

ON  THE   PROFLIGACY   AND  CONSEQUENT  MISERY  OF  THE 
LOWER  CLASSES,  AND  ON  THE  MEANS  OF  PREVENTION. 

A  CONTEMPLATIVE  and  benevolent  man  can  scarcely 
look  down  for  a  moment  on  the  lowest  walks  of  life 
without  feeling  his  compassion  powerfully  excited. 
On  whatever  side  he  turns,  he  beholds  human  nature 
sadly  degraded,  and  sinking  into  the  most  deplorable 
ignorance,  profligacy,  and  misery.  Ye  philosophers, 
who  exert  your  ingenuity  to  explode,  the  little  mora 
lity  and  religion  that  remain  among  us,  leave  your 
closets  a  while,  and  survey  mankind  as  they  are  found 
in  the  purlieus  of  a  great  metropolis,  in  the  haunts  of 
old  Drury,  of  St.  Giles's,  of  Duke's  Place,  of  Hockley 
in  the  Hole,  of  the  brothel,  of  the  prison-house ;  and 
then  say,  whether  your  hearts  do  not  smite  you  on  the 
recollection,  that  you  have  exercised  those  talents 
which  God  Almighty  gave  you  for  benignant  purposes, 
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in  weakening  the  supports  of  honesty  and  all  virtue! 
Let  him  who  coolly  controverts  the  dbtinction  between 
moral  good  and  evil,  and  who,  instigated  by  vice  and 
vanity,  boldly  fights  against  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and 
the  comfortable  doctrines  of  grace  and  redemption, 
repair  to  the  cells  of  the  convict,  to  the  condemned 
hole,  and  spend  the  midnight  hour  with  the  murderer 
who  is  doomed  to  fall  a  victim  on  the  morrow  to  the 
justice  of  his  country.  Ah !  little  think  the  conceited 
sophists,  who  sit  calmly  at  their  desks,  and  teach  men 
to  laugh  at  all  that  is  serious  and  sacred,  to  what  an 
abyss  of  misery  the  actual  practice  of  their  specula- 
tive opinions  will  reduce  the  poor  lost  child  of  fallen 
Adam !  If  they  thought  on  this,  and  possessed  hearts 
capable  of  feeling,  they  would  shudder  at  the  tendency 
of  their  writings,  and  henceforth  employ  their  abilities 
in  restoring  human  nature  to  happiness  and  dignity. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  poverty  of  the  lower 
ranks  are  trifling,  when  compared  with  those  occa- 
sioned by  their  depravity.  There  is,  indeed,  no  real  and 
substantial  happiness,  of  which  poverty,  when  accom- 
panied with  health  and  innocence,  is  not  capable ;  but, 
wallowing  in  vice,  involved  in  the  perplexities  of  fraud, 
haunted  by  the  fears  of  detection,  and  distressed  and 
tormented  with  the  disease  of  intemperance,  it  becomes 
such  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  wickedness  as  can 
only  be  exceeded  in  the  regions  of  infernal  torture. 
And  can  the  rulers  of  this  world  possess  a  plenitude  of 
power  without  attempting  to  exert  it  in  its  fullest  force 
in  the  prevention,  or  at  least  the  mitigation,  of  ex- 
treme misery  among  the  lowest,  the  most  numerous, 
and  perhaps  the  most  useful  members  of  the  commu- 
nity ?  I  have  no  esteem  for  that  species  of  politics 
which  pretends  to  pursue  a  national  good  indepen- 
dently of  the  happiness  of  individuals ;  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  a  system  of  government,  which  derives 
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any  part  of  its  wealth  from  the  wretchedness  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  subjects^  not  only  defective  but  dia- 
bolical. To  encourage  intoxication  for  the  sake  of  in- 
creasing a  revenue,  though  it  may  be  natural  in  a  con- 
federacy of  sharpers,  is  an  idea  so  mean,  so  base,  so 
cruel^  that  the  statesman  who  entertains  it,  however 
loaded  with  civil  honours,  and  renowned  for  his 
wisdom,  deserves  to  be  stigmatized  with  immortal  in- 
famy. That  the  vices  and  miseries  of  the  lower  classes 
chiefly  arise  from  the  multiplication  ofhouses  of  public 
entertainment,  is  a  truth  which  none  have  ever  contro- 
verted. And  perhaps  no  effectual  and  permanent 
remedy  can  be  applied,  without  the  interposition  of 
the  legislature,  in  lessening  the  number  of  public- 
houses,  and  in  exacting  a  strict  scrutiny  into  the  cha- 
racters of  those  to  whom  licences  are  allowed. 

But,  in  the  present  constitution  of  affairs,  it  is  greatly 
to  be  feared,  that  the  desire  of  raising  a  large  revenue 
will  usually  supersede  all  moral  considerations.  What, 
indeed,  is  the  moralist  to  the  financier  ?  The  greatness 
of  empire,  like  that  of  private  life,  is  for  the  most  part 
estimated  by  riches,  exclusively  of  private  virtue  and  of 
intellectual  excellence.  If  then  we  vainly  appeal  to 
the  legislature,  we  must  seek,  in  other  resources,  for 
the  alleviation  of  a  disease  which  perhaps  the  legisla- 
ture alone  can  radically  cure. 

Now  it  is  certain,  that  much  of  the  profligacy  of  the 
plebeian  order  arises  from  extreme  ignorance.  All 
men  pursue  with  ardour  the  possession  of  some  good, 
real  or  imaginary.  What  is  it  which  must  constitute 
this  good,  and  appear  superior  to  all  other  objects,  in 
the  mind  of  a  wretch  born  in  a  cellar  or  a  garret  of 
Kent-street,  or  Broad  St.  Giles's,  almost  starved  with 
cold  and  hunger  during  his  infancy,  beaten,  reviled, 
abused,  neglected  while  a  boy,  and  conducted  to  man- 
hood amidst  the  most  shocking  examples  of  cruelty 
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and  frauds  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery  T  Is  it  pro" 
bable  that^  for  the  most  part^  he  should  have  an  idea 
of  any  other  good  but  the  possession  of  money,  and  the 
indulgence  of  the  grossest  sensuality  ?  Can  he  have 
any  principles  or  habits  of  virtue  to  restrain  him  from 
secret  fraud  and  open  violence  ?  His  understanding  is 
no  less  rude  and  uncultivated  than  that  of  the  savage, 
and  becomes  at  last  incapable  of  admitting  any  instruc- 
tion but  in  the  low  tricks  of  a  thief,  and  the  artifices 
of  a  prostitute.  The  world  exists  not  to  him,  but  as  it 
appears  amidst  the  vilest,  the  most  degenerate,  and 
the  most  ignorant  of  the  human  race.  He  pursues 
a  summum  bonum,  or  a  chief  good,  which  to  him  ap- 
pears to  consist  in  seizing  the  property  of  the  incau- 
tious, and  in  using  his  gains  as  the  instrument  of 
brutal  indulgence.  Poor  unfortunate  brother!  for 
a  brother  we  must  acknowledge  thee,  deformed  as 
thou  art  with  rags,  and  loathsome  to  the  eye  of  de- 
licacy— Hapless  boy !  if  thou  hadst  known  purer  plea- 
sures and  better  objects,  thou  wouldst  probably  have 
sought  them  with  the  same  eagerness  which  has 
brought  thee  to  the  gibbet.  The  dignified  statesman, 
the  venerable  bishop,  the  authoritative  judge  who  tries 
and  who  condemns  thee  to  die,  might  probably  have 
done  as  thou  hast  done,  and  suffered  as  thou  snf- 
ferest,  had  he  been  bom  as  thou  wast  bom,  the 
child  of  misery,  the  outcast  of  society ;  friendless, 
homeless,  unbeloved,  unregarded,  unknown,  and  un- 
knowing of  the  means  and  motives  of  an  honest 
industry.  Thou  fallest  a  victim  to  the  laws  indeed, 
and  perhaps  a  just  victim ;  but  I  will  pity  thee,  my 
heart  shall  bleed  for  thee,  and  venture  still  to  predict, 
that  the  sweet  mercy  of  Heaven,  in  consideration  of 
thy  sufferings  and  temptations  on  earth,  will  mitigate 
the  severity  of  human  justice. 

He  who  can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  affluence  without 
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considering  the  misery  of  the  lower  classes,  and  en- 
deavouring, according  to  his  influence  and  abilities,  to 
alleviate  the  burden,  probably  possesses  a  disposition 
which  no  riches  can  render  happy.  Charity  is  charac- 
teristic of  this  country,  and  is,  indeed,  the  natural 
effect  of  British  generosity.  Our  clergy  are  constantly 
recommending  it  in  the  metropolis ;  and  the  many 
palaces  of  the  poor,  which  lift  up  their  roofs  around  it, 
are  eminent  and  honourable  testimonies,  that  their 
preaching  is  not  in  vain  when  they  recommend 
munificence.  There  are,  however,  few  charitable 
establishments  that  so  immediately  tend  to  snatch  the 
lowest  classes  from  wretchedness  and  ruin,  as  that 
of  the  Marine  Society ;  and  if  my  praise  could  contri- 
bute to  effect  it,  the  fame  of  its  institutors  should 
be  immortal.  But  their  own  benevolent  hearts,  and 
that  God  in  whose  gracious  purposes  they  co-operate, 
are  able  to  bestow  on  them  a  reward  infinitely  superior 
to  all  human  glory. 

They  who  inform  the  understandings  of  the  poor,  in 
such  a  manner  and  degree  as  to  amend  their  morals, 
contribute  more  to  their  happiness  than  the  most  mu- 
nificent among  their  pecuniary  benefactors.  In  a 
great  and  commercial  nation  honest  industry  will 
seldom  be  destitute  of  employment  and  reward.  And 
here  I  cannot  help  remarking  the  singular  utility  and 
importance  of  the  clergy.  The  church-doors  are  open 
to  all ;  and  valuable  instruction  in  every  duty  of 
human  life  is  afforded  gratuitously.  Our  Saviour, 
who  knew  and  felt  for  the  wretchedness  of  the  lower 
classes,  seems  to  have  designed  the  Gospel,  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  for  the  poor ;  and  the  poor  of  this  country 
have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them,  if  they  are  willing 
to  listen  to  it,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  is 
a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  poor  in  general,  but 
especially  those  of  the  metropolis,  neglect  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  singular  and  unspeakable  advantage. 
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Those  among  them  who  give  any  attention  to  religion, 
are  often  led  to  a  state  approaching  to  lunacy,  by 
illiterate  and  fanatical  pretenders  to  heavenly  illu- 
mination. 

I  venture  to  affirm,  then,  that  more  weight  and 
authority  should  be  given  to  the  regular  clergy, 
whether  dissenters  or  on  the  establishment.  I  mean 
not  to  erect  a  spiritual  tyranny,  for  I  abhor  all  ty- 
ranny ;  but  I  wish  that  some  mode  should  be  devised 
for  rendering  the  regular  clergy  more  respectable  than 
they  now  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  And  I  should 
imagine  the  most  effectual  method  of  accomplishing 
this  purpose  is  to  reward  those  who  are  eminently  dis- 
tinguished in  the  great  city  for  piety  and  for  their  pa- 
rochial labours,  with  those  preferments,  and  with  those 
honours,  which,  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  of  God,  are 
justly  their  due. 

But,  after  all  that  the  clergy  can  effect,  even  when 
abuses  are  removed,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  lower 
classes  will  be  led  by  the  examples  of  the  higher. 
But,  ye  who  call  yourselves  the  great,  condescend  once 
in  your  lives  to  visit  a  gaol,  and  to  survey  the  mansions 
of  woe  and  wickedness  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town!  I 
apply  not  to  your  purses  :  ye  are  liberal  in  subscribing 
to  all  kinds  of  charitable  institutions.  Ye  do  well. 
But  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  the  setting  of 
a  good  example  to  the  lower  classes,  considered  merely 
as  an  act  of  charity,  will  do  more  good  and  prevent 
more  misery,  than  if  ye  cut  down  your  last  oak,  to 
found  an  hospital  or  establish  a  dispensary. 


No.  CXLVI. 

ON  SOME  PAS8AGB8  IN  ARISTOTLB'S  RHETORIC:  WITH 
MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS  ON  HIS  STYLE,  GENIUS, 
AND  WORKS. 

Aristotle  established  an  intellectual  empire^  more 
glorious  and  universal  than  the  conquests  of  his  pupil 
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on  this  terrestrial  globe.  But  he  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  caprice  of  human  judgment,  and  the 
revolutions  of  taste.  After  having  been  idolized  with 
a  veneration  almost  blasphemous,  he  is  now  most  unde- 
servedly neglected.  And  yet  his  works,  though  unen- 
tertaining  and  obscure  to  the  reader  who  peruses  them 
with  the  same  attention  which  he  gives  to  a  novel  and 
a  newspaper,  abound  with  matter  which  cannot  fail  to 
enrich  the  mind,  and  to  delight  a  philosophical  taste  by 
its  beautiful  truth  and  accuracy.  In  his  three  books 
on  the  rhetorical  art,  are  many  passages,  which  de- 
scribe human  nature  in  the  most  curious  manner,  and 
with  the  greatest  fidelity  of  delineation.  He  charac- 
terizes the  peculiarities  of  different  ages  in  the  life  of 
man,  no  less  scientifically  than  a  Hunter  would  de- 
scribe an  anatomical  subject,  or  a  Linnseus  a  plant. 
The  fine  pictures  of  the  manners  of  young  and  old 
men  in  the  second  book,  are  such  as  Horace  has  imi- 
tated but  not  equalled  ;  such  as  might  have  richly  fer- 
tilized the  imagination  of  a  Shakespeare.  The  cele- 
brated speech  of  Jaques,  is  not  equal  to  the  accurate 
and  complete  descriptions  of  the  different  characters 
which  mark  the  progressive  stages  of  human  existence 
as  portrayed  by  the  neglected  Aristotle. 

The  close,  yet  comprehensive  language  of  Aristotle, 
will  sarcely  admit  of  a  literal  translation.  I  shall  not 
then  attempt  to  deliver  his  sentiments  in  English, 
since  I  should  not  satisfy  myself;  but  I  will  refer  the 
young  student  to  the  admirable  original,  where,  in  the 
fourteenth,  and  a  few  subsequent  chapters  of  the 
second  book  of  Rhetoric,  he  will  be  able  to  acquire 
a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

I  have  pointed  out  these  passages  as  a  specimen  of 
Aristotle,  with  an  intention  to  obviate  the  preposses- 
sions of  those  who  imagine  that  every  part  of  his  works 
is  abstruse  and  difficult  of  comprehension.     A  good 
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translation  would  be  the  best  commentary  that  could 
be  given  on  them :  but  few  men  are  equal  to  the  task 
of  translating  Aristotle.  We  certainly  have  no  trans- 
lations of  him  in  our  language,  but  such  as  add  to  his 
obscurity,  misrepresent  him  greatly,  and  bring  his 
name  into  disgrace. 

I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  though  this  is  an  age 
in  which  many  ingenious  authors  delight  in  metaphy- 
sical researches,  yet  few  attend  to  the  writings  of 
Aristotle.  Indeed  many  of  the  modern  philosophers, 
who  have  done  all  they  can  to  obscure  the  light  of 
nature,  common  sense,  and  revelation,  by  the  clouds  of 
metaphysics,  have  not  been  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  Greek,  or  with  ancient  learning,  to  be  able  to 
improve  themselves  by  the  fine  philosophy  of  the  po- 
lished ages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Like  spiders  in  a 
dark  and  dirty  corner,  they  have  drawn  flimsy  cobwebs 
from  themselves,  with  which  they  cruelly  endeavour  to 
ensnare  the  giddy  and  unwary. 

It  is  indeed  my  misfortune,  if  it  be  a  misfortune,  to 
have  no  great  idea  of  the  utility  of  metaphysical  dis- 
quisition. And  though  Aristotle's  logic  and  metaphy- 
sics principally  contributed,  in  the  middle  ages,  to 
render  him  the  idol  of  the  world,  I  cannot  help  consi- 
dering them  as  the  least  useful  parts  of  his  various 
lucubrations.  They  are  indeed  valuable  curiosities, 
and  illustrious  monuments  of  human  ingenuity ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  when  compared  to  his  rhetorical, 
ethical,  and  political  books,  they  are  as  the  husk  and 
the  shell  to  the  pulp  and  the  kernel.  It  was  these, 
however,  together  with  his  erroneous  physics,  which 
induced  the  bigoted  theologists  to  number  Aristotle 
among  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  and  to  publish  a 
history  of  his  life  and  death ;  which  concluded  with 
asserting,  that  Aristotle  was  the  forerunner  of  Christ 
in  philosophy,  as  John  the  Baptist  had  been  in  grace. 
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Images  of  him  and  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
were  beheld  at  one  time  with  equal  veneration.  It  is 
said^  that  some  sects  taught  their  disciples  the  catego- 
ries instead  of  the  catechism^  and  read  in  the  church  a 
section  of  the  ethics  instead  of  a  chapter  in  the  Gospel. 

If  the  exclamation  which  he  is  related  to  have  made 
at  his  death  be  truCj^  he  appears  to  have  possessed  very 
rational  ideas  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

A  Christian  might  have  said^  as  it  is  reported  he 
said  just  before  his  dissolution,  **  In  sin  and  shame 
was  I  bom,  in  sorrow  have  I  lived,  in  trouble  I  depart; 
O !  thou  Cause  of  causes,  have  mercy  upon  me !'' — I 
found  this  anecdote  of  Aristotle  in  the  Centuries  of 
Camerarius,  but  I  am  not  certain  of  its  authenticity. 

The  style  of  Aristotle  has  been  censured  as  harsh 
and  inelegant ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  few 
works^  of  which  so  much  remains,  are  supposed  to 
have  suffered  more  from  the  carelessness  or  presump- 
tion of  transcribers,  and  the  injuries  of  long  duration^ 
than  the  works  of  the  great  legislator  of  taste  and 
philosophy.     We  may  fairly  attribute  any  chasms  and 
roughness  in  the  style  to  some  rude  hand,  or  to  acci- 
dent.     Strabo,    indeed,    relates,  that  the  copies   of 
Aristotle's  works  were  greatly  injured  by  damps,  as 
they  were  buried  in  the  earth  a  long  time  after  the 
death  of  their  writer.     When  they  were  brought  to 
Rome,  and  transcribed,  they  were  again  injured  by 
the  hand  of  ignorance.     It  is  not  credible  that  so  ac- 
curate a  writer  should  have  neglected  those  graces  of 
style  which  the  nature  of  his  subjects  admitted.     The 
style  of  his  best  works  is  truly  pure  and  Attic ;  and 
Quintilian,  whose  judgment  ought  to  decide,  expresses 
a  doubt  whether  he  should  pronounce  him  more  illus- 
trious for  his  knowledge,  his  copiousness,  his  acumen, 
his  variety,  or  the  sweetness  of  his  style. 
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No.  CXLVII. 

ON  THB  BBAUTY  AND  HAPPINESS  OF  AN  OPEN  BEHAVIOUR 
AND  AN  INGENUOUS  DISPOSITION/ 

Many  persons,  if  they  cannot  furnish  themselves 
with  the  courage  and  generosity  of  the  lion,  think 
themselves  equally  happy,  and  much  wiser,  with  the 
pitiful  cunning  of  the  fox.  Every  word  they  speak, 
however  trivial  the  subject,  is  weighed  before  it  is 
uttered.  A  disgustful  silence  is  observed  till  some- 
body of  authority  has  advanced  an  opinion,  and  then 
with  a  civil  leer,  a  doubtful  and  hesitating  assent  is 
given,  such  as  may  not  preclude  the  opportunity  of  a 
subsequent  retractation.  If  the  conversation  turn  only 
on  the  common  topics  of  the  weather,  the  news,  the 
play,  the  opera,  they  are  no  less  reserved  than  if  their 
lives  and  fortunes  depended  on  the  opinion  they  at 
last  venture,  with  oracular  dignity,  to  utter.  What- 
ever may  be  their  real  idea  on  the  subject,  as  truth  is 
a  trifle  compared  to  the  object  of  pleasing  those  with 
whom  they  converse,  they  generally  contrive  gently 
to  agree  with  you ;  unless  it  should  appear  to  them,  on 
mature  consideration,  that  their  opinion  (if  contingen- 
cies to  the  number  of  at  least  ten  thousand  should 
take  place)  may,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  century,  in- 
volve them  in  some  small  danger  of  giving  a  little 
offence,  or  of  incurring  a  small  embarrassment.  They 
wear  a  constant  smile  on  their  countenance,  and 
are  all  goodness  and  benevolence,  if  you  will  be- 
lieve their  professions.  But  beware.  A  man  of  this 
character  niger  est,  as  Horace  says,  and  thou  who  justly 

*  The  intention  of  this,  and  several  other  papers,  was  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  which  at  the  time  these  vo- 
lumes were  written,  had  almost  engrossed  the  public  attention,  and 
were  universally  studied  by  the  rising  generation.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  had  this  salutary  consequence. 
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claimest  the  title  of  au  honest  Englishman^  be  upon 
thy  guard  when  thine  ill  fortune  introduces  thee  into 
his  company.* 

These  crafty  animals  are  even  more  reserved^ 
cautious^  timid^  and  serpentine,  in  action  than  in  con- 
versation. They  lay  the  deepest  schemes,  and  no 
conclave  of  cardinals,  no  combination  of  conspirators, 
no  confederacy  of  thieves,  ever  deliberated  with  more 
impenetrable  secrecy.  Connexions  are  sought  with 
the  most  painful  solicitude.  No  arts  and  no  assidui- 
ties are  neglected  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  great. 
Their  hearts  pant  with  the  utmost  anxiety  to  be 
introduced  to  a  family  of  distinction  and  opulence,  not 
only  because  the  connexion  gratifies  their  pride,  but 
also  because,  in  the  wonderful  complications  and  vicis- 
situdes of  human  affairs,  it  may  one  day  promote  their 
interest.  Before  that  day  arrives,  their  perpetual  un- 
easmess  has  often  put  a  period  to  their  ambition,  by 
terminating  their  existence.  But  even  if  they  gain 
their  ends,  after  a  youth  and  a  manhood  consumed 
in  constant  care  and  servitude,  yet  the  pleasure  is  not 
adequate  to  the  pain,  nor  the  advantage  to  the  labour. 
Every  one  is  ready  to  complain  of  the  shortness  of  life ; 
to  spend,  therefore,  the  greatest  part  of  it  in  perpetual 
fear,  caution,  suspense,  and  solicitude,  merely  to  ac- 
complish an  object  of  worldly  ambition  or  avarice; 
what  is  it  but  the  proverbial  folly  of  him  who  loses  a 
pound  to  save  a  penny  ?  Give  me,  O  ye  powers !  an 
ingenuous  man  would  exclaim,  give  me  health  and 
liberty,  with  a  competence,  and  I  will  compassionate 
the  man  of  a  timid  and  servile  soul,  who  has  at  last 
crept  on  hands  and  knees,  through  thick  and  thin,  and 
seated  his  trembling  limbs,  after  they  have  been  palsied 
with  care,  on  some  painful  eminence. 

*  Hunc  tu^  Romane,  careto.    Hub. 
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Indeed,  the  perpetual  agitation  of  spirits,  the  tor- 
menting fears,  and  the  ardent  hopes,  which  alternately 
disorder  the  bosom  of  the  subtle  and  suspicious  world- 
ling, are  more  than  a  counterbalance  to  all  the  riches 
and  titular  honours  which  successful  cunning  can  ob- 
tain.  What  avail  crosiers,  coronets,  fortunes,  mansion- 
houses,  parks,  and  equipages,  when  the  poor  pursuer 
of  them  has  worn  out  his  sensibility,  ruined  his  nerves, 
lost  his  eyes,  and  perhaps  stained  his  honour,  and 
wounded  his  conscience,  in  toilsome  drudgery  and 
abject  servitude,  from  his  youth  up  even  to  the  age  of 
feebleness  and  decrepitude  ?  When  a  man  has  a  nume- 
rous offspring,  it  may,  indeed,  be  generous  to  sacrifice 
his  own  ease  and  happiness  to  their  advancement.  He 
may  feel  a  virtuous  pleasure  in  his  conduct,  which 
may  sooth  him  under  every  circumstance  of  disagree- 
able toil  or  painful  submission.  But  it  is  obvious  to 
observe,  that  the  most  artful  of  men,  and  the  greatest 
slaves  to  interest  and  ambition,  are  frequently  unmar- 
ried men ;  and  that  they  were  unmarried,  because  their 
caution  and  timidity  would  never  permit  them  to  take 
a  step  which  could  never  be  revoked.  Themselves, 
however  unamiable,  have  been  the  only  objects  of  their 
love ;  and  the  rest  of  mankind  have  been  made  use  of 
merely  as  the  instruments  of  their  mean  purposes  and 
selfish  gratifications.  But  the  rest  of  mankind  need 
not  envy  them,  for  they  inflict  on  themselves  the  pu- 
nishments they  deserve.  They  are  always  craving  and 
never  satisfied ;  they  suffer  a  torment  which  is  justly  re- 
presented by  the  heathen  mythologists  as  infernal,  that 
of  being  perpetually  reaching  after  blessings  which 
they  can  never  grasp,  of  being  prohibited  to  taste  the 
fruit  whose  colour  appears  so  charming  to  the  eye,  and 
whose  flavour  so  delicious  to  the  imagination. 

How  lovely  and  how  happy,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
open  and  ingenuous  behaviour!  An  honest,  unsuspicious 
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heart  diffuses  a  serenity  over  life^  like  that  of  a  fine 
day,  when  no  cloud  conceals  the  blue  aether,  nor  a 
blast  ruffles  the  stillness  of  the  air ; — but  a  crafty  and 
designing  bosom  is  all  tumult  and  darkness,  and  may 
be  said  to  resemble  a  misty  and  disordered  atmosphere 
in  the  comfortless  climate  of  the  poor  Highlander.  The 
one  raises  a  man  almost  to  the  rank  of  an  angel  of 
light ;  the  other  sinks  him  to  a  level  with  the  powers 
of  darkness.  The  one  constitutes  a  terrestial  heaven 
in  the  breast,  the  other  deforms  and  debases  it  till  it 
becomes  another  Tartarus. 

An  open  and  ingenuous  disposition  is  not  only  beau- 
tiful and  greatly  conducive  to  private  happiness,  but 
productive  of  many  virtues  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
society.  What  is  society  without  confidence  ?  But  if 
the  selfish  and  mean  system  which  is  established  and 
recommended  among  many  whose  advice  and  example 
have  weight,  should  universally  prevail,  in  whom,  and 
in  what  shall  we  be  able  to  confide? — It  is  already 
shocking  to  a  liberal  mind  to  observe  what  a  multitude 
of  papers,  parchments,  oaths,  and  solemn  engagements, 
is  required,  even  in  a  trivial  negociation.  On  the  con- 
trary, how  comfortable  and  how  honourable  to  human 
nature,  if  promises  were  bonds,  and  assertions  affidavits. 
What  pleasure  and  what  improvement  would  be  de- 
rived from  conversation,  if  every  one  would  dare  to 
speak  his  real  sentiments,  with  modesty  and  decorum, 
indeed,  but  without  any  unmanly  fear  of  offending  ? 
To  please  by  honest  means,  and  from  the  pure  motives 
of  friendship  and  philanthropy,  is  a  duty ;  but  they 
who  study  the  art  of  pleasing  merely  for  their  own 
sakes,  are,  of  all  characters,  those  which  ought  least  to 
please,  and  which  appear,  when  the  masque  is  removed, 
the  most  disgust^l.  Truth  and  simplicity  of  manners 
are  not  only  essential  to  virtue  and  happiness,  but,  as 
objects  of  taste^  truly  beautiful.      Good  minds  will 
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always  be  pleased  with  them,  and  bad  minds  we  need 
not  wish  to  please. 

Since  cunning  and  deceit  are  thus  odious  in  them- 
selves^ and  incompatible  with  real  happiness  and  dig- 
nity^ I  cannot  help  thinkings  that  those  instructors  of 
the  rising  generation,  who  have  insisted  on  simulation 
and  dissimulation,  on  the  pensieri  stretti,  on  the  thou- 
sand tricks  of  worldly  wisdom^  are  no  less  mistaken  in 
their  ideas,  than  mean,  contracted^  and  illiberal.  Listen 
not,  ye  generous  young  men,  whose  hearts  are  yet  im- 
tmnted,  listen  not  to  the  delusive  advice  of  men  so  de* 
luded  or  so  base.  Have  courage  enough  to  avow  the 
sentiments  of  your  souls,  and  let  your  countenance 
and  your  tongue  be  the  heralds  of  your  hearts.  Please^ 
consistently  with  truth  and  honour ;  or  be  contented 
not  to  please.  Let  justice  and  benevolence  fill  your 
bosom,  and  they  will  shine  spontaneously,  like  the  real 
gem,  without  the  aid  of  a  foil,  and  with  the  most  du- 
rable and  captivating  brilliancy. 

No.  CXLVIII. 

A  RBMBDY  FOR  DISCONTENT. 

Complaints  and  murmurs  are  often  loudest  and 
most  frequent  among  those  who  possess  all  the  external 
means  of  temporal  enjoyment.  Something  is  still 
wanting,  however  high  and  opulent  their  condition, 
fully  to  complete  their  satisfaction.  Suppose  an  indul- 
gent Providence  to  accomplish  every  desire;  are  they 
now  at  last  contented  ?  Alas !  no ;  their  uneasiness  seems 
for  ever  to  increase,  in  proportion  as  their  real  neces- 
sities are  diminished.  It  is  in  vain  then  to  endeavour  to 
make  them  happy  by  adding  to  their  store,  or  aggran- 
dizing their  honours.  Their  appetite  is  no  less  insa- 
tiable than  their  taste  fastidious. 

But  there  yet  may  remain  a  remedy.  Let  those  who 
are  miserable  among  riches  and  grandeur,  leave^  for  a 
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moment^  their  elevated  rank^  and  descend  from  their 
palaces  to  the  humble  habitations  of  real  and  unaffected 
woe.  If  their  hearts  are  not  destitute  of  feeling,  they 
will  return  from  the  sad  scenes  to  their  closet»,  and  on 
their  knees  pour  forth  the  ejaculations  of  gratitude  to 
that  universal  Parent  who  has  given  them  abundance, 
and  exempted  them  from  the  thousand  ills,  under  the 
pressure  of  which  the  greater  part  of  his  children  drag 
the  load  of  life.  Instead  of  spending  their  hours  in 
brooding  over  their  own  imaginary  evils,  they  will  de- 
vote them  to  the  alleviation  of  real  misery  among  the 
destitute  sons  of  indigence,  in  the  neglected  walks  of 
vulgar  life. 

That  one  half  of  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other 
half  lives,  is  a  common  and  just  observation.  A  fine 
lady,  surrounded  with  every  means  of  accommodation 
and  luxury,  complains  in  a  moment  of  ennui,  that  surely 
no  mortal  is  so  wretched  as  herself.  Her  sufferings 
are  too  great  for  her  acute  sensibility.  She  expects 
pity  from  all  her  acquaintance,  and  pleases  herself  with 
the  fantastic  idea  that  she  is  an  example  of  singular 
misfortune,  and  remarkable  patience.  Physicians  at- 
tend, and  with  affected  solicitude  feel  the  healthy  pulse, 
which,  however,  they  dare  not  pronounce  healthy, 
lest  they  should  give  offence  by  attempting  to  spoil  the 
refined  luxury  of  fancied  woe.  To  be  supposed 
always  ill,  and  consequently  to  be  always  exciting  the 
tender  attention  and  inquiries  of  all  around,  is  a  state 
so  interesting,  so  charming  in  the  ideas  of  the  weak, 
luxurious,  and  indolent  minds,  that  many  spend  their 
lives  in  a  perpetual  state  of  imaginary  convalescence. 
There  is  something  so  indelicate  in  being  hale,  hearty, 
and  stout,  like  a  rosy  milk-maid,  that  a  very  fine  and 
very  high-bred  lady  is  almost  ready  to  faint  at  the  idea. 
From  excessive  indulgence,  she  becomes  at  last  in 
reality  what  she  at  first  only  fancied  herself,  a  perpe- 
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tual  invalid.  By  a  just  retribution  she  is  really  pu- 
nished with  that  wretchedness,  of  which  she  ungrate- 
fully and  unreasonably  complained  in  the  midst  of 
health,  ease,  and  opulence. 

One  might  ask  all  the  sisterhood  and  fraternity  of 
rich  and  healthy  murmurers.  Have  you  compared  your 
situation  and  circumstances  with  that  of  those  of  your 
fellow-creatures  who  are  condemned  to  perpetual 
labour  for  a  morsel  of  bread  ?  Have  you  compared  your 
situation  with  that  of  those  who  have  hardly  ever  seen 
the  sun,  but  live  confined  in  tin  mines,  lead  mines,  and 
coal  pits?  Before  you  call  yourself  wretched,  take  a 
survey  of  the  gaols,  in  which  unfortunate  and  honest 
debtors  are  doomed  to  pine;  walk  through  the  wards 
of  an  hospital ;  think  of  the  hardships  of  a  common 
soldier  or  sailor ;  think  of  the  galley-slave ;  nay,  think 
of  your  poor  neighbour  at  the  next  cottage ;  and,  if 
there  were  not  danger  of  its  being  called  unpolite  and 
methodistical,  I  would  add>  think  of  Him  who,  for 
your  sake,  sweated,  as  it  were,  drops  of  blood  on 
Calvary. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  duty  to  consider  the  evils  of  those 
who  are  placed  beneath  us ;  for  the  chief  purpose  of 
Christianity  is,  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  that  part  of 
mankind  whom  the  world  despises;  but  whom  He 
who  made  them,  pities,  like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  own 
children.  Their  miseries  are  not  fanciful,  their  com- 
plaints are  not  exaggerated.  The  clergy,  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  visit  the  sick,  or  to  baptize  new- 
bom  infants,  are  often  spectators  of  such  scenes  as 
would  cure  the  discontented  of  every  malady.  The 
following  representation  is  but  too  real,  and  may  be 
paralleled  in  many  of  its  circumstances  in  almost  every 
parish  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  minister  of  a  country  village  was  called  upon 
to  baptize  an  infant  just  born.     The  cottage  was  situ- 
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ated  on  a  lonely  common ;  and  as  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  winter^  and  the  floods  were  out,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  wade  in  water  through  the  lower  room,  to 
a  ladder,  which  served  instead  of  stairs.  The  chamber 
(and  it  was  the  only  one)  was  so  low,  that  you  could 
not  stand  upright  in  it ;  there  was  one  window,  which 
admitted  air  as  freely  as  light,  for  the  rags  which  had 
been  stuffed  into  the  broken  panes  were  now  taken  out 
to  contribute  to  the  covering  of  the  infant.  In  a  dark 
corner  of  the  room  stood  a  small  bedstead  without  fur- 
niture,  and  on  it  lay  the  dead  mother,  who  had  just 
expired  in  labour  for  want  of  assistance.  The  father 
was  sitting  on  a  little  stool  by  the  fire-place,  though 
there  was  no  fire,  and  endeavouring  to  keep  the  infant 
warm  in  his  bosom.  Five  of  the  seven  children,  half- 
naked,  were  asking  their  father  for  a  piece  of  bread, 
while  a  fine  boy,  of  about  three  years  old,  was  standing 
by  his  mother  at  the  bed-side,  and  crying  as  he  was 
wont  to  do,  "  Take  me,  take  me,  mammy." — "  Mammy 
is  asleep,'*  said  one  of  his  sisters,  with  tears  standing 
on  her  cheeks  which  she  tried  to  conceal ;  **  mammy  is 
asleep,  Johnny;  go  play  with  the  baby  on  daddy's 
knee.**  The  father  took  him  up  on  his  knee,  and  his 
grief,  which  had  hitherto  kept  him  dumb,  and  in  a 
state  of  temporary  insensibility,  burst  out  in  a  torrent 
of  tears,  and  relieved  his  heart,  which  seemed  ready 
to  break.  "  Don't  cry,  pray  don't  cry,"  said  the  eldest 
boy,  "  the  nurse  is  coming  up  stairs  with  a  two-penny 
loaf  in  her  hand,  and  mammy  will  wake  presently,  and 
I  will  carry  her  the  largest  piece."  Upon  this,  an  old 
woman,  crooked  with  age,  and  clothed  in  tatters,  came 
hobbling  on  her  little  stick  into  the  room,  and.  after 
heaving  a  groan,  calmly  sat  down,  dressed  the  child  in 
its  rags,  then  divided  the  loaf  as  far  as  it  would  go, 
and  informed  the  poor  man  that  the  churchwardens, 
to  whom  she  had  gone,  would  send  some  relief  as  soon 
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as  they  had  dispatched  a  naughty  baggage  to  her  own 
parish,  who  had  delivered  herself  of  twins  in  the 
Esquire's  hovel.  Relief  indeed  was  sent,  and  a  little 
contribution  afterwards  raised  by  the  interposition  of 
the  minister.  If  he  had  not  seen  the  case,  it  would 
have  passed  on  as  a  common  affair,  and  a  thing  of 
course. 

Ministers  and  medical  practitioners  are  often  wit- 
nesses to  scenes  as  wretched  as  this  ;  where,  to  poverty, 
cold,  nakedness,  and  death,  are  added  the  languors 
of  lingering  and  loathsome  diseases,  and  the  torments 
of  excruciating  pain.  A  feeling  heart,  among  the  rich 
and  the  great,  who  are  at  the  same  time  queru- 
lous without  cause,  would  learn  a  lesson  in  many  a 
garret  of  Broad  St.  Giles's  or  Shoreditch,  more  effica- 
cious than  all  the  lectures  of  the  moral  or  divine  philo- 
sopher. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  and  applauding  a  mode  of 
charity  of  late  much  encouraged  in  this  metropolis, 
which  is  indeed  distinguished  above  all  others  for  the 
wisdom  and  variety  of  its  eleemosynary  institutions. 
Dispensaries  are  established  for  the  poor,  and  patients 
visited  at  their  own  habitations  by  physicians  of  allowed 
skill  and  distinguished  character.  Such  institutions 
owe  their   origin   and  support  to   Him  *'  who  went 

ABOUT  HEALING  ALL  MANNER  OF  SICKNESS  AND  ALL  MAN- 
NER OF  DISEASE  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE." 


No.  CXLIX. 

ON  THE  UTILITY  OP  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES,  AND  OF  AD- 
MITTING MUSIC  AND  EXTERNAL  MAGNIFICENGB  IN 
PLACES  OP  DEVOTION. 

If  all  men  were  enlightened  by  education  and  phi- 
losophy, and  at  all  hours  actuated  by  the  principles 
of  reason,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to 
external  objects  in  producing  devout  and  virtuous  af- 
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fections.  But  as  there  must  always  be  a  great  inajo- 
rity,  who  from  the  want  of  opportunities  or  capacities 
for  improvement^  are  weak  and  ignorant ;  and  as  even 
among  the  wise  and  learned  there  are  none  who  are 
constantly  exempted  from  the  common  infirmities  of 
human  nature^  it  becomes  expedient  to  devise  modes 
of  operating  on  the  soul  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses.  It  was  for  this  reason^  that  in  all  great  com- 
munities the  officers  and  offices  of  religion  have  been 
surrounded  with  whatever  is  calculated  to  rouse  the 
attention^  to  interest  the  heart,  to  strike  the  eye,  and 
to  elevate  the  imagination. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that  those  well- 
meaning  reformers,  who  wish  to  divest  religion  of  ex- 
ternal splendour,  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature 
of  man,  or  influenced  by  narrow  motives.  They  miean, 
perhaps,  to  spiritualize  every  thing,  and  the  purpose  is 
laudable ;  but  they  know  not,  or  they  consider  not, 
that  ordinary  spirits,  such  as  are  those  of  the  vicious 
and  vulgar,  are  most  easily  and  effectually  touched  by 
the  instrumentality  of  exterior  and  material  objects. 
He  who  wishes  to  penetrate  to  the  recesses  of  the 
vulgar  mind,  will  succeed  better  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  eyes  and  the  ears,  than  merely  by  addressing 
the  rational  faculty. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  potency  of  sounds  and 
sights,  unassisted  by  reason,  if  we  contemplate  their 
effect  in  war.  The  drum,  the  fife,  the  habiliments  of 
a  soldier,  the  flag,  and  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of 
military  transactions,  contribute,  perhaps  more  than 
any  sense  of  dutyi  or  any  native  or  acquired  sentiments 
of  bravery,  to  lead  on  the  embattled  phalanx  even  to 
the  cannon's  m^uth.  It  is  something  operating  in  the 
mind  in  a  similar  manner,  which  most  easily  bows  the 
stubborn  knee  of  the  hardened  offender,  and  subdues 
to  softness  the  steely  heart,  on  which  no  force  of  ar- 

VOL.  II.  L 
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goment  could  of  itself  stdHip  an  impression.  Tliere 
tare  £ew  w1m>  cannot  hear  or  see,  but  many  wko  cannot 
onderstaiid*  All  can  feel  a  powerful  stroke  on  the 
fSancy  or  passions,  but  few,  in  comparison^  are  affected 
by  the  most  per&ct  syllogism. 

Music,  therefore,  poetry,  painting,  and  ardntectnre, 
mdy  very  reasonably  be  associated  as  auxiliaries  of 
Reason,'  an  empress,  whose  subjects  are  rebellious. 
And  I  camiot  help  thinking,  that  they  who  repudiate 
all  ornament,  and  all  the  modes  of  affecting  the  senses 
iftlhe  vulgar  in  the  offices  of  religion,  as  indecent,  iflt* 
pious,  or  improper,  do  not  recollect  the  temple  of  So* 
krmon,  but  suflfer  their  good  sense  to  be  overpowered 
ift  this  instance  by  the  seal  of  a  barbarous  fanaticbm. 

The  offices  of  religion  where  music  and  artificial  cm* 
b^Uishments  are  admitted,  become  so  alluring^  that 
those  who  would  never  think  of  their  more  serious  diH 
ties,  are  often  invited  by  them  to  the  church,  and  gra* 
dasally  converted^  Like  the  rake  of  antiquity^  who 
mingled  in  the  aildietice  of  a  philosopher  with  a  design 
to  ridicule  him,  but  who  was  mad^  a  convert  before 
his  departure,  many  of  the  loose  and  profligate  votaries 
of  vice  have  been  enticed  by  the  music  and  afiberwatds 
refbnned  by  the  sermon^  which  they  intended  to  sl^ht, 
and  perhaps  had  begun  to  deride. 

The  processions  and  pompous  Ibrmalities  of  religion, 
however  exploded  in  the  warmth  of  reformation  as 
{yapistical  relics^  are  certainly  useful  in  the  commudfty 
Hrhfte  they  are  not  suffered  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  lliey  were  esteemed  and  observed  in 
ancicoit  Athen^l  aiid  ancient  Rome,  by  those  who  loved 
and  enjoyed  liberty  m  its  fuUest  extent*  They  were 
found  to  aggrandiae  the  mi^sty  of  empire,  to  inspire 
a  generous  enthusiasm  into  the  minds  of  the  peopk, 
wid  tc^fumish  them  with  an  amusement,  not  only  inno* 
cent  and  improving^  but  attended  with  a  very  high  and 
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wtaB&KcUmy  pleasure.  None  can  detest  popery  more 
dttut  mysdtf ;  but  jet  it  appears  to  me,  that  many  of 
dwi  splendid  and  august  scenes  which  that  persuasion 
adbnits^  are  highly  usefiily  if  considered  cmty  as  fumishr 
ing  a  hamdess  entertainment  to  the  lower  orders  of 
■ankind.  What  charms  ean  a  London  carman,  chair- 
maxk,  hackney-eoaebman,  fish-woman,  and  all  the  nu- 
merous tribes  of  the  loweat  class,  find  in  an  English 
meeting  or  a  church  ?  but  they  would  be  delighted, 
md  YQj  powerfully  affected,  with  the  grandeur  and 
silemnaty  of  a  Romish  procession.  As  we  have  no 
sBnrement  adapted  to  their  ignorant  and  rude  minds, 
tbey  sp^ad  the  Sunday  at  an  alehouse,  CTcn  at  the  next 
door  to  the  church,  without  a  wish  to  enter  the  cons^ 
tnted  place.  AH  that  passes  there  is  above  their  com- 
prehension. They  are  but  little  removed  from  the 
state  of  the  brutes,  and  they  must  remain  so ;  for 
there  is  nothing,  in  the  only  places  in  which  they  have 
an  opportunity  of  instruction^  to  strike  their  imagina- 
tion, and  penetrate,  through  the  passage  of  the  senses, 
to  the  shrine  of  the  dormant  soul. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  admit  music  in  the  estab- 
lished church ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  it  is  in  general 
a  kind  of  music  which  is  little  better  than  discord  to 
the  vulgar  ear.  For  in  the  metropolis,  where  chiefly 
N'gans  are  to  be  found,  the  performers  are  too  fond  of 
showing  their  powers  of  execution^  and  seldom  play 
those  simple  tunes  which  alone  can  affect  the  minds  of 
the  simple  and  uniformed. 

There  has  been  much  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
adorning  St.  Paul's  cathedral  with  the  productions  of 
the  pencil.  Many  artists,  it  is  aaidy  have  offered  to 
eoBtribute  the  efforts  of  their  ingenuity.  Some  scru- 
ples have  arisen  to  impede  the  design.  In  this  age 
they  cannot  be  puritanical.  I  really  think  that  the 
admission  of  paintings  in  the  church,  under  due  regu- 
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lations^  would  produce  a  desirable  effect  on  the  morals 
of  the  lower  classes.  But  if  painting  is  not  to  be 
admitted^  there  surely  can  be  no  objection  to  sculpture. 
Westminster-abbey  is  crowded  with  monuments  ;  and 
I  will  venture  to  predict  that  our  posterity  will  see 
St.  Paul's  equally  honoured.  I  hope  the  event  will 
not  take  place  so  late  as  to  exclude  such  artists  as 
Bacon^  or,  if  painting  is  admitted,  such  as  Reynolds* 
and  West. 

With  an  union  of  architecture,  poetry,  music,  and 
painting,  we  may  exclaim  with  Bruyfere :  "  Que  de 
magnificence  et  de  dignity  dans  le  culte  divin !  que 
d*616vation  dans  les  Pseaumes!  que  de  majesty  dans 
les  chants !  que  de  pompe  dans  les  solemnity  I  tout 
^difie  et  tout  annonce  la  pr6sence  du  Saint  des 
Saints.** 

No.  CL. 

ON  THB  PRESENT  STATE  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  ELO- 
QUENCE. 

In  taking  a  view  of  parliamentary  eloquence,  I 
mean  to  consider  it  as  totally  independent  of  party 
and  politics,  and  solely  as  a  subject  of  literary  taste. 
It  must  be  a  peculiar  narrowness  of  spirit  which 
bestows  or  refuses  applause  to  the  productions  of 
genius,  because  they  are  found  to  favour  either  a  court 
or  an  opposition.  I  would  allow  an  equal  share  of 
praise  to  equal  genius,  whether  it  appeared  in  a  leader 
of  the  minority,  or  in  the  first  minister  of  state. 

The  speeches  from  the  throne  are  little  more  than 
the  formalities  of  office.     It  would  be  unreasonable  to 

*  Since  this  was  written,  death  has  snatched  the  pencil  from  the 
hand  of  Reynolds,  and  many  monuments  have  been  erected  in  St  Paul's. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  names  of  some  of  the  persons  to  whose 
honour  they  are  erected,  are  scarcely  recorded  any  where  else.  The 
honour  should  be  reserved,  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  for  those 
who  are  illustriously  good  and  great. 
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expect  in  them  the  fire^  the  pathos^  the  argument  of 
genuine  and  anhnated  oratory.  But  they  usually  pos* 
sess  an  air  of  dignity  highly  proper  and  characteristical. 
They  breathe  a  spirit  of  sincerity  and  paternal  tender- 
ness, which  at  once  marks  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
poser, and  endears  the  speaker  to  his  people.  There 
was  .one  on  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  America^ 
which  deserves  to  be  selected  as  a  very  spirited  and 
memorable  harangue.  It  would  have  adorned  the 
page  of  a  lavy.  ''  The  resolutions  of  parliament/' 
said  his  Majesty,  ''  breathed  a  spirit  of  moderation 
and  forbearance. — I  have  acted  with  the  same  temper ; 
anxious  to  prevent,  if  it  had  been  possible,  the  effusion 
of  the  blood  of  my  subjects,  and  the  calamities  which  are 
inseparable  from  a  state  of  war ;  still  hoping,  that  my 
people  in  America  would  have  discerned  the  traitorous 
views  of  their  leaders,  and  have  been  convinced^  that  to 
be  a  subject  to  Great  Britain,  with  all  its  consequences, 
is  to  be  the  freest  member  of  any  civil  society  in  the 
known  world. 

^  The  rebellious  war  now  levied  is  become  more 
general,  and  is  manifestly  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  independent  empire  I  need  not  dwell 
on  the  fatal  effects  of  the  success  of  such  a  plan.  The 
object  is  too  important,  the  spirit  of  the  British  nation 
too  high,  the  resources  with  which  God  hath  blessed 
her  too  numerous,  to  give  up  so  many  colonies  which 
she  has  planted  with  great  industry,  nursed  with  great 
tenderness,  encouraged  with  many  commercial  advan- 
tages, and  protected  and  defended  at  much  expense  of 
blood  and  treasure.  —The  constant  employment  of  my 
thoughts,  and  the  most  earnest  wishes  of  my  heart, 
tend  wholly  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  all^  my 
people." — The  spirit  of  a  great  king,  and  the  tender 
solicitude  which  speaks  the  true  father  of  his  people, 
render   this  speech  truly  excellent,  and,  indeed,  its 
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exoeUcnce  wasetinoed  by  its  e&cis;  for  loonafikerit  was 
disseroiMted  xprnr  the  nation^  the  American  war^  whick 
im  once  univenaUy  odious,  liecame  rather  popular. 
¥et>  though  the  instability  of  human  affairs  evwj  day 
strikes  the  mind  of  a  contemplative  man,  little  did  tiie 
composer  of  the  aboTe  pass^^e  concei?e,  that  in  a  few 
years  the  high  spirit  of  the  Britidi  nation  w<Hiid  be 
reduced  to  the  humiliating  neoessityof  dmost  suppli- 
cating for  peace  the  deluded  people  of  America. 

In  an  assembly  like  the  higher  house,  eonsistiBg 
of  men,  in  whoee  education  no  expense  has  been 
i^Mired,  who  are,  or  who  ou^t  to  be,  animated  by  their 
own  exalted  situation  and  iht  examples  of  an  iUostrious 
ancestry,  one  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  frequent 
examples  of  distingiiished  eloqnence.  But  it  teaUy 
would  be  difficult  to  name  a  single  peer  who  has 
attracted  noticej  or  admiration  for  the  classical  tit^ 
gance  of  his  matter  or  language.  The  law  lords» 
relying  on  their  professkmal  knowleci^,  do,  indeed, 
frequently  make  long  and  bold  speeches ;  but  not 
often  such  as  please  an  Attic  or  a  Roman  taste,  or 
deaenre  the  praise  of  pure  and  legitimate  oratory.  Of 
all  die  speeches  spoken  in  the  house,  how  few  ham 
erer  been  collected  and  preserved  in  libraries,  as  models 
of  dbssical  elegance !  Passion  and  personal  animosity 
have,  indeed,  produced  many  invectives,  which  gcatify 
the  spleen  of  party,  and  are  for  the  time  extolled 
beyond  aU  the  produdaons  of  preceding  ingeimi^* 
But  is  there  extant  a  single  volume  of  speeches,  by 
the  most  &mous  among  the  orators  of  the  upper  house, 
whidi  can  he  produced  as  a  classical  book,  or  stand  in 
competition  with  the  orations  of  Cicero  S  I  t\aok  it 
necessary  to  repeat,  that  my  remarks  have  not  die 
least  reference  to  party.  I  am  in  search  of  an  orator, 
to  whom  the  epithet  of  classical  may  be  jui?dy  aj^lied. 
I   regret  that  the  fury  of  party  on  one  side,  and 
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the  mestmem  of  sendfity  on  theotfaer^  hnre  for  the  HMMit 
part  esckided,  tiiat  true  taste^  true  grace,  Md  true 
qiirity  wfaieh  is  necefltafry  to  form  a  claMsical  orate, 
from  the  harangues  of  an  assembly  juady  deemed  the 
most  august  in  Europe. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  always  been  esteemed 
a  y^ry  distinguisdied  theatre  of  modem  eloquenei^ 
And  tiiere  mdeed,  notwithstandi^g  the  same  impe^ 
ments  whieh  prevail  among  the  peers,  it  is  easy  te 
produce  many  i^lendid  examples.  In  the  HM8e 
of  Commons,  men  have  been  stimulated  by  the  most 
powerful  motives,  by  the  hopes  of  rising;  in  the 
House  of  Lords  they  have  already  risen.  But  tkeugh 
we  join  in  the  applause  of  common  fame,  yet  iet 
us  ask,  whore  are  to  be  found  the  ¥olumes  of  oratorioal 
el^^ance  ?  Have  the  speeches  which  have  gained  the 
praise  of  admiring  kingdoms,  been  no  where  coUeeted 
and  recorded  ?  Do  we  lock  them  up  in  our  bo<&-<ases, 
and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  our  children  as  models 
for  imitation,  as  lessons  to  form  their  young  minds, 
and  raise  a  succession  of  orators  and  patriots  f  No ; 
the  speeches  are  celebrated  at  first,  and  while  they 
answer  a  temporary  purpose.  They  are  like  vegetaUes 
of  a  eight,  or  insects  of  a  day.  They  have  seldom 
that  sc^dily  of  merit  which  can  render  ^  ore  valuable 
when  the  stam^  is  effaced,  and  the  occasion  ijt  it 
aknost  forgotten  and  quite  disregarded;  whidk  earn 
preserve  fiie  plate  still  saleable  after  the  fashion  is  anti- 
quated. Glorious  was  the  eloquence  of  Chatham 
while  a  commoner.  Nations  shook  at  tlie  thunder 
of  his  voice.  But  where  are  the  harangues  ?  are  diey 
preserved  as  illustrious  models  for  the  instruction  of 
posterity  f  Instead  of  being  ongravrai  on  brass,  they 
are  idmotft  ^Mink  into  an  oblivion,  like  the  soldiers 
whose  bones  once  whitened  the  plfifis  of  iGermany. 
Yet  I  mean  not  to  detract  from  his  glories.    Language 
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can  scarcely  supply  terms  to  express  the  weight  of  his 
authority,  the  magnitude  of  his  mind  and  his  character, 
and  the  efficacy  with  which  he  thought,  decided,  spoke, 
and  acted.  But  let  it  not  escape  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, that  we  are  inquiring  for  a  rival  to  the  masterly 
and  transcendent  excellence  of  a  Cicero  and  a  Demos- 
thenes. If  such  has  of  late  appeared  among  us,  the 
curiosity  of  this  age  would  have  preserved  it ;  and  if 
it  be  preserved,  let  the  volume  be  openly  produced, 
and  the  public  will  embrace  it  as  an  invaluable  trea- 
sure. 

The  applause  indeed  bestowed  on  one  orator,  is 
scarcely  adequate  to  his  literary  merit.  Mr.  Burke 
has  produced  to  the  world  very  honourable  testimonies 
of  his  natural  abilities  and  his  acquired  taste.  What 
orations  are  there  published  of  modern  members, 
which  can  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  Mr.  Burke  ? 
With  what  dignity  he  addressed  the  people  of  Bristol ; 
and  how  mean  and  little  did  they  appear,  contrasted 
with  him  whom  they  rejected !  Like  Socrates  before 
the  judges,  he  appeared  more  like  their  master  than 
their  suppliant.  He  concludes  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
him  who  wrote  on  the  sublime  and  beautiful ;  worthy 
of  a. polished  ancient  in  the  best  of  ages—''  And  now, 
gentlemen/*  says  he,  *'  on  this  serious  day,  when  I 
come,  as  it  were,  to  make  up  my  account  with  you ; 
let  me  take  to  myself  some  degree  of  honest  pride  on 
the  nature  of  the  charges  brought  against  me.  I  do 
not  here  stand  accused  of  venality,  or  neglect  of  duty. 
It  is  not  said  that,  in  the  long  period  of  my  service,  I 
have,  in  a  single  instance,  sacrificed  the  slightest  of 
your  interests  to  my  ambition  or  to  my  fortune.  It  is 
not  alleged,  that  to  gratify  any  anger  or  revenge 
of  my  own,  or  of  my  party,  I  have  had  a  share  in 
wronging  or  oppressing  any  one  man  in  any  descrip- 
tion.— No ;  the  charges  against  me  are  all  of  one  kind. 
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that  I  have  pushed  the  general  principles  of  general 
justice  and  benevolence  too  far ;  further  than  a  cauti- 
ous policy  would  warranty  and  farther  than  the 
opinions  of  many  would  go  with  me.  In  every  acci- 
dent which  may  happen  through  life,  in  pain,  in 
sorrow,  in  depression  and  distress,  I  will  think  of  this 
accusation,  and  be  comforted." 

There  are  not  indeed  many  of  the  members  who 
favour  the  public  with  their  harangues,  so  that  we 
have  not  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  all  so  well  as  of 
Mr.  Burke's.  Who  but  must  regret  that  Mr.  Fox  did 
not  himself  polish  and  publish  those  orations,  which, 
while  they  charmed  all  who  heard  them,  tended  to  the 
salvation  of  his  country,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race.  The  opportunity  is  now  lost.  The  friend 
of  man,  whose  benevolent  heart  and  eloquent  tongue 
were  enabled  to  plead  with  success  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  humanity  in  a  corrupt  and  venal  age,  is  consigned 
to  the  silent  grave.  Had  he  himself  printed  his  ora- 
tions, the  world  would  have  been  illuminated  by  his 
wisdom,  and  philanthropy  would  have  triumphed  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  We 
must,  however,  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the 
ingenious  persons  who  take  the  debates.  They  faith- 
fully give  the  matter  of  a  speech,  but  they  cannot  give 
the  soul  of  eloquence. 


No.  CLI. 

A  LIPB  OF  LETTERS  USUALLY  A   LIFE  OF  COMPARATIVE 

INNOCENCE. 

It  is  not  the  least  among  the  happy  effects  of  a 
studious  life,  that  it  withdraws  the  student  from  the 
turbulent  scenes  and  pursuits,  in  which  it  is  scarcely 
less  difficult  to  preserve  innocence  than  tranquillity. 
Successful  study  requires  so  much  attention,  and  en- 
grosses so  much  of  the  heart,  that  he  who  is  deeply 
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engaged  in  it,  though  he  may  indeed  be  liable  to  tern* 
porary  lapses,  will  seldom  contract  an  inveterate  hMX 
of  immorality.  There  is  in  all  booioi  of  c^arjictar  a 
reverence  for  yirtae,  and  a  tendency  to  inspire  •  laud* 
able  emulation.  He  who  is  early,  long*  and  suocessftilly 
conversant  with  them,  will  find  bis  bosom  filled  wiA 
the  love  of  truth,  and  affected  with  a  delicate  sense  of 
honour.  By  constantly  exercising  his  reason,  his 
passions  are  graduaUy  reduced  to  subjection,  and  bis 
head  and  heiort  keep  pace  with  «adk  other  in  impraw^ 
ment.  Bat  when  I  assert  t^at  such  are  iJie  oonsequenoes 
of  fiterary  pursuits,  it  m  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  real  and  pretended  student ;  for  there  ave 
many  desultory  readers,  and  volatile  men  of  parts, 
who  affiset  eccentricity,  wbdse  lives,  if  one  maf  so 
express  it,  are  uniformly  irregular,  and  who  conae*- 
quently  exhibit  remai4cable  instances  of  misery  and 
misfortune. 

Folly  and  imprudence  will  produce  moral  and  nattt- 
ral  evil,  their  genuine  offitpiing,  in  all  situations  and 
modes  of  life,  llie  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences 
cannot  prevent  the  vices  £md  the  woes  whick  mnat 
arise  from  the  want  of  knowing  how  to  r^;«date  our 
private  and  social  conduct.  But  where  prudence  apd 
virtue  are  not  deficient,  I  believe  few  walks  pf  life 
are  pleasanter  and  safer  than  those  which  lead  durough 
the  regions  of  literature. 

Many  among  mankind  are  involved  in  perpetual  tu- 
mult, so  that  when  they  feel  an  inclination  to  consider 
their  duty,  their  nature,  their  truest  happiness,  they 
can  scarcely  find  an  opportunity.  But  he,  wliom 
Providence  has  blessed  with  an  enlightened  mind,  and 
the  command  of  his  own  time,  is  enabled  to  form  his 
heart,  and  direct  his  choice,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  the  most  improved  intellects,  and  the  examples 
of  the  most  accomplished  characters.     He  is,  indeed,  a 
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ereatare  fiur  superkyr  to  the  comnKm  herd  af  men^  and, 
bemg  aocpiainted  with  "jmre  and  exalted  pleasures,  lies 
ael  under  the  neoessitj  of  seeking  delight  in  the 
grosser  gratifications.  He  considers  not  property  as 
Uie  chief  good ;  he  is  therefore  free  from  temptations 
to  violate  Ihs  integnty.  Disappointment  in  matters 
rf  interest  w31  never  render  him  mieasy  or  discon- 
tented, for  his  fxK>k6  have  discovered  to  him  a  treasure 
more  valuable,  hi  his  estimation,  than  the  riches  of 
I^era.  Throngh  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  lie  has  a 
flwiroe  of  eonsolation  [in  the  retsrement  of  his  library, 
and  in  the  pmciples  and  reflecticms  of  his  own  bosom. 
From  his  reading  he  will  collect  a  just  estimate  of  the 
world  and  of  all  around  him ;  and,  as  he  w31  cherish 
no  fmreasonaUe  expectations,  he  wifl  be  exempted 
from  severe  ditiappointmlent. 

The  conversation  of  many  abounds  with  slander  and 
detntction,  not  originaDy  and  entirely  derived  from  a 
malignity  of  nature,  but  also  from  ignorance,  from  a 
Tacancy  ^sf  intellect,  and  from  an  inability  to  expatiate 
on  general  and  g»enerous  topics.  But,  whatever  be 
the  motive  of  them,  it  is  <!ertain  that  few  crimes 
ore  more  injurious  to  private  happiness,  and  opposite 
to  the  spirit  of  our  amiable  religion,  than  slander 
afod  detraction.  The  man  of  reading  is  under  no 
teo^tation  to  calumniate  his  neighbour  from  the  de* 
feet  of  ideas,  or  a  want  of  taste  for  liberal  and  refined 
oonversation.  He  interests  himself  in  his  neighboui^s 
iiappiness ;  but  does  not  pry  into  the  affairs,  nor  sit  in 
judgnaent  on  the  domestic  arrangements,  of  imothei's 
family.  Most  of  the  topics  of  scandal  are  too  little 
and  too  low  for  Imn.  He  will  not  stoop  from  his  de- 
lation low  enough  to  jnck  the  dirty  trifles  from  the 
ground.  His  thoughts  are  engaged  in  elegpint  and 
refined  subjects,  for  removed  from  all  which  tend  to 
excite  envy,  jealousy,  or  malevolence. 
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The  want  of  employment  is  one  of  the  frequent 
causes  of  vice;  but  he  who  loves  a  book  will  never 
want  employment.  The  pursuits  of  learning  are 
boundless,  and  they  present  to  the  mind  a  delightful 
variety  wluch  cannot  be  exhausted.  No  life  is  long 
enough  to  see  all  the  beautiful  pictures  which  the  arts 
and  sciences,  or  which  history,  poetry,  and  eloquence, 
are  able  to  display.  The  man  of  letters  possesses  the 
power  of  calling  up  a  succession  of  scenes  to  his  view 
infinitely  numerous  and  diversified.  He  is  therefore 
secured  from  that  unhappy  state^  which  urges  many 
to  vice  and  dissipation,  merely  to  fill  a  painful  vacuity. 
Even  though  his  pursuits  should  be  trifling,  and  his 
discoveries  unimportant,  yet  they  are  harmless  to 
others,  and  useful  to  himself,  as  preservatives  of  his  in- 
nocence. Let  him  not  be  ridiculed  or  condemned, 
even  though  he  should  spend  his  time  in  collecting 
and  describing  moths,  mosses,  shells,  birds,  weeds,  or 
coins ;  for  he  who  loves  these  things  seldom  sets  his 
affections  on  pelf,  or  any  of  those  objects  which  corrupt 
and  divide  human  society.  He  who  finds  his  pleasure 
in  a  museum  or  a  library,  will  not  be  often  seen  in  the 
tavern,  in  the  brothel,  or  at  the  gaming-table.  He  is 
pleased  if  he  possesses  a  non-descript  fossil,  and  envies 
not  the  wretched  enjoyments  of  the  intemperate,  nor 
the  ill-gotten  wealth  of  the  oppressor  or  extortioner. 

But  his  pursuits  have  usually  a  title  to  much  greater 
praise  than  that  of  being  inoffensive.  Suppose  him  in 
any  of  the  liberal  professions.  If  a  clergyman,  for 
instance,  he  devotes  his  time  and  abilities  to  the  pre- 
paration of  dissuasives  from  vice,  from  folly,  from  mis- 
conduct, from  infidelity,  from  all  that  contributes  to 
aggravate  the  wretchedness  of  wretched  human  nature. 
Here  the  pleasures  naturally  resulting  from  literary 
occupations  are  improved  by  the  sublime  sensations  of 
active  benevolence,  the  comfortable  consciousness  of 
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advancing  the  truest  happiness  of  those  among  our 
poor  fellow-creatures  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  education.     In  the  performance  of  the  god- 
like office  of  a  true  parish  priest^  there  is  a  necessity 
of  setting  an  example,  and  of  preserving  decorum  of 
character;   a  necessity  which  conduces  much  to  the 
security  of  innocence  and  good  conduct.     It  is  often 
a  great  happiness  to  he  placed  in  a  rank,  where,  to  the 
restraints  of  conscience  and  morality,  are  added  the 
fear  of  peculiar  shame,  loss,  and  disgrace,  necessarily 
consequent  on  ill  behaviour.      Human  nature  wants 
every  support  to  keep  it  from  lapsing  into  depravity. 
Even  interest  and  a  solicitude  for  reputation,  when,  in 
some  thoughtless  interval,  the  pillars  of  virtue  begin 
to  totter,  may  stop  the  faU.     The  possession  of  a  va- 
luable character,  which  may  be  lost,  and  of  a  dignity 
which  must  be  supported,  are  often  very  useftd  auxili- 
aries in  defending  the  citadel  against  the  temporary 
assaults  of  passion  and  temptation. 

Since,  then,  the  pursuit  of  letters  is  attended  with 
many  circumstances  peculiarly  favourable  to  innocence, 
and  consequently  to  enjoyment  of  the  purest  and  most 
permanent  species,  they  who  have  been  fixed  in  so  de- 
sirable a  life  as  a  life  of  learning,  ought  to  be  grateful 
to  Providence  for  their  fortunate  lot,  and  endeavour  to 
make  the  best  return  in  their  power,  by  devoting  their 
leisure,  their  abilities,  and  their  acquirements,  to  per- 
£o>nning  the  will  of  God,  and  promoting  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

No.  CLII. 

ON  THE  ADVANTAGE  WHICH  MAY  BE  OERiVeD  TO  THE 
TENDER  AND  PATHETIC  STYLE  FROM  USING  THE 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

It  is  observable  that  an  audience  often  laughs  or 
yawns  in  the  most  interesting  scenes  of  a  modern 
tragedy ;  a  lamentable  proof  of  the  poet's  imbecility. 
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The  paeil  he  may^  indeed^  he  a  vcnifttr  and  a  d^ 
ckamtf  ,  hmt  he  IB  no  poet»  who  ieUs  a  tragic  tale  mthh 
oofc  dicitkig  a  tear.  Let  us  mot  paofime  the  sacred 
name  ef  poet  by  bestowing  it  on  the  £eeble  poetaster. 

It  is  Bot  enough  that  the  ktnguqpe  of  a  tragedy  is 
flowery,  the  smiles  aad  »etophe»  fav^aat^  the  Terse 
meldditts ;  there  most  be  a  ehann  added  by  the  ereati?e 
power  of  ahnighty  genius,  wfaidi  im  didactic  ndea  caa 
teach^  which  cannot  be  adecfuately  deaeribed^  but  whkh 
ii  power&dly  felt  by  the  vibrataow  ol  the  heart-strings^ 
and  wludi  oauses  an  irresiatiUe  oTerflowiag  of  the 
^mnfmm  wffm^  the  soerifanttt  leckrynmnan.^ 

Florid  diction  and  pompous  deelamatioR  are,  indeed, 
fiMind  to  be  the  least  adapted  of  all  modes  of  address 
to  aiBfeet  the  finer  sensibilities  of  natuecw  I%ki  words, 
without  epithets,  without  metaphoirs,  without  skniles, 
haveoften^  excited  emotions  of  the  tenderest  sym- 
pathy, than  the  most  laboured  composition  of  Ceiv 
neille.  Ye  who  would  learn  to  touch  the  heart,  go 
Hot  to  the  schook  of  France,  but  become  the  disciples 
of  Sophocles,  Shakespeare,  Sterne,  and  ChatterCon. 
Thou  captrr atmg  simplicity !  'tis  thine  at  once  to  efleet 
what  aU  the  artifices  of  rhetoric,  with  all  its  tropes  and 
figmres^  tediously  and  Tainly  labour  to  accomplish. 
'Tis  thine  to  dissolve  the  hardest  heart,  and  to  force 
eyen  nerves  of  steel  to  tremble.  A  few  words  of  simple 
pathos  will  penetrate  the  soiol  to  the  quick,  when  a 
hiindMd  lines  of  declamation  shall  assail  it  as  feebly 
and  ineffectually,  as  a  gentle  gale  the  rock  of  GS-^ 
braltar. 

A  writer  of  taste  and  genius  may  avail  himself  greatly 
in  pathetic  compositions,  by  adc^ting  the  many  words 
and  phrases,  remarkable  for  thoEr  beautiful  simplicity, 
which  are  interspersed  in  that  pleasing,  as  well  as  ve- 
nerable book,  the  Holy  BiUe.     I  c«mot,  indeed,  en** 

*  The  sacred  source  of  fears. 
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tirely  agree  mi&t  those  lealoiB  crities  ivho  pretend  to 
iaaewet  m  the  Scriptures  aU  the  graces  of  all  the  best 
daisies^  To  please  the  ear  and  imagination,  were  very 
infsrior  objects  in  the  benerolent  mind  of  Him  wko 
caused  all  holy  Scripture  to  be  written  for  our  use. 
But,  at  Ae  same  time^  it  is  certain^  they  abound  in 
mek  besnties'as  oeYer  fail  to  please  the  most  cultivated 
taste*  Besides  their  aBtonishing  sublimity,  they  have 
many  passages  exquisitely  tender  and  pathetic  Our 
admirable  translaticn  has  preserved  many  of  them  in 
all  tfamr  beauty;  aad  an  English  writer  may  select 
from  it  a  diction  better  suited  to  raise  the  sympathy  of 
gneS,  than  from  the  most  celebrated  moddb  of  human 
coaiposition. 

Sterne,  who,  though  he  is  justly  condemned  for  his 
libertinism,  possessed  an  uncommon  talent  for  the  pa« 
thetic,  has  availed  hknself  greatly  of  the  Smptural 
languid.  In  aU  his  most  affecting  passages^  he  has 
isatlated  the  turn,  sty]ie>  manner,  and  sin^city,  of  the 
Mcsed  writers,  and  in  many  of  them  has  transcribed 
trliole  sentences*  He  found  no  language  of  his  own 
oould  equal  the  finely  expressive  diction  of  our  common 
tnulatioiii  There  are  a  hundi^  instances  of  his  imi- 
tstuig  Scripture  intensperaed  in  all  the  better  parts  of 
his  worl:^^  sad  no  reader  of  common  observation  can 
pass  1^  tlkem  unns^ced.  I  will  qaiote  only  one  or  two 
iftsteace*^  taken  from  the  most  admired  pieces  ia  the 
tandeff  style.  '' Maria»  though  not  tall,  was  never- 
tkekss  of  the  first  carder  of  fine  fbrma.  Affliction  had 
tsttched  her  kx&s  with  soatetUag  t\at  was  scarce 
wrtUy,  and  so  much  was  there  about  her  of  all  that 
the  heart  wishes,  or  the  eyes  look  fof  in  woman,  that 
could  the  traces  be  ever  worn  out  of  her  faraiii,  or  diose 
ef  Elliza  out  of  mine,  die  should  not  only  eat  of  my 
bsead,  and  drink  of  my  cup,  but  Maria  should  lie  in 
my  bosom,  and  be  unto  me  as  a  daughter. 
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**  Adieu,  poor  luckless  maiden!  imbibe  the  oil  and 
wine  which  the  compassion  of  a  stranger,  as  he  sojourn- 
eth  on  his  way,  now  pours  into  thy  wounds.  The 
Being  who  has  twice  bruised  thee  can  only  bind  them 
up  for  ever."  Again,  in  his  description  of  a  captive. 
''  As  I  darkened  the  little  light  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a 
hopeless  eye  toward  the  door,  then  cast  it  down,  shook 
his  head,  and  went  on  with  his  work  of  affliction.  I 
heard  his  chains  upon  his  legs,  as  he  turned  his  body 
to  lay  his  little  stick  upon  the  bundle.  He  gave  a  deep 
sigh.  I  saw  the  iron  enter  into  his  soul.*'  It  is  easy, 
but  it  is  not  necessary,  to  adduce  many  more  instances 
in  which  a  writer,  who  eminently  excelled  in  the  power 
of  moving  the  affections,  felt  himself  unequal  to  the 
task  of  advancing  the  style  of  pathos  to  its  highest 
perfection,  and  sought  assistance  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  writer  of  so  many  tender 
and  simple  passages  had  imitated  the  delightfiil  book 
of  Ruth.  With  what  pleasure  did  a  man  of  his  feeling 
read,  ''  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  return  from 
following  after  thee ;  for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will 
go ;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge ;  thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God ;  where  thou 
diest  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried."  Sterne 
stole  the  very  spirit  of  this  passage,  and  indeed  all  the 
fine  strokes  of  tenderness,  and  many  a  one  there  is,  in 
a  book  which  is  often  laid  aside  by  polite  scholars  as 
absurd  and  obsolete.  The  choice  which  Sterne  has 
made  of  texts  and  of  citations  from  the  Scriptures  in 
his  sermons,  are  proofs  that  he  (who  was  one  of  the 
best  judges  of  the  pathetic)  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  affecting  tenderness  and  lovely  simplicity  of 
Scriptural  language.  ; 

The  poet,  therefore,  who  means  to  produce  a  trar 
gedy  which  shall  be  able  to  stand  its  ground  even 
after  the  first  nine  nights,  without  the  aid  of  puffing. 
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and  without  filling  the  pit  and  boxes  with  orders, 
shoald  sometimes  go  to  the  same  fountain,  and  drink 
the  waters  of  poetical  inspiration  of  which  Sterne 
drank  so  copiously.  He  will  improve  greatly  by  study- 
ing the  language  and  histories  of  Joseph,  Saul,  and 
Jonathan,  of  Ruth,  of  Job,  of  the  Psalms,  of  Isaiah,  of 
Jeremiah,  of  many  single  passages  every  where  inter- 
spersed, and  of  the  parables  in  the  New  Testament. 
Judgment  and  taste  are  certainly  necessary  to  select ; 
but  he  may  depend  upon  it,  that  a  word  or  two  well 
selected  will  gain  him  the  truest  applause,  that  which 
is  conveyed  in  sighs  and  tears.  Let  him  fully  persuade 
himself,  that  the  only  method  of  operating  powerfully 
on  the  feelings  of  nature,  is  to  renounce  art  and  affec- 
tation, and  to  adhere  to  truth  and  simplicity. 

Something  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  produce  an 
alteration.  The  theatrical  state  is  in  its  decline.  It 
cannot  much  longer  be  supported  by  fine  dresses, 
painted  scenes,  music,  dancing,  and  pantomime.  We 
have  hearts,  as  well  as  ears  and  eyes ;  if  they  know 
not  how  to  touch  our  passions  at  Old  Drury,  let  us 
hasten  to  the  Opera-house,  and  see  the  man  stand  upon 
one  leg. 

,    No.  CLIII. 

ON    RBADIN6   MBRBLY  WITH  A  VIBW  TO  AMUSEMENT. 

There  are  many  who  spend  much  of  their  time  in 
reading,  but  who  read  as  they  play  at  cards,  with  no 
other  intention  but  to  pass  their  time  without  labour- 
mg  under  the  intolerable  burden  of  a  total  inactivity. 
The  more  trifling  the  book,  the  better  they  suppose 
it  suited  to  their  purpose.  Plays,  pamphlets,  memoirs, 
novels,  and  whatever  entertains  them  without  requir- 
ing any  great  degree  of  attention,  constitute  the  whole 
of  their  library.  Even  these  are  read  in  a  desultory 
manner,  without  the  interference  of  taste,  or  the  trou- 

VOL.  II.  M 
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ble  of  selection.     Indeed  this  light  £3pd  for  the  mind 
is  so  much  wanted,  that  the  circulating  libraries  lay  in 
a  stocl(  of  it  eyery  year ;  and  an  assortment  of  pummer- 
reading  is  in  as  great  Request  at  the  booksellers'  in  the 
wa^ring-placesj  as  a  variety  of  new  spring-patterns  at 
the  ijiilk-iqercer^*  in  Pall-Mall.     The  nne  la4y  9^d  gen* 
tleman,  who  have  nothing  to  dp  b\it  to  pursue  their 
amu^m^nt,  §nd  in  whose  delicate  minds  the  dressing 
of  the  hair  is  a  business  of  the  ^rst  importance,  com- 
monly sp^nd  two  or  three  hours  every  day  under  the 
hands  of  (he  friseur ;  but  then  the  time  is  by  no  means 
Wasted ;  for  it  is  spent  in  summer-reading ;  and  as  the 
vo](V(me^  which  contain  sun^mer-reading  are  not  large 
folios,  ^nd  neither  priiited  on  the  sma^est  type,  nor  on 
the  most  ci^owded  page,  que  of  them  just  serves  to  fill 
up  the  morning  hours  devoted   to  the  artist  of  the 
comb.     The  gentle  student  rises  from  big  chair  when 
the  operation  is  completed,  takes  off  his  flannel  gown, 
sends  back  the  half-bound  book  to  the  library,  and 
enters  Hpon  the  momentous  business  of  making  calls, 
without  any  odious  gravity  or  seriQusness,  which  might 
perhapi^  have  remained  with  him  had  his  morning  stu- 
dies required  deep  thought^  or  communicated  to  him  a 
series  of  sober  reflections.     He  can,  indeed,  in  a  rainy 
day,  devour  half  a  dozen  volumes  of  summer-reading, 
and  be  no  more  incommoded  than  when  he  swallows 
as  many  puf&  and  syllahubfi  at  the  cpnfectioner*s« 

It  must  be  allowed  that  this  kind  of  reading,  trifl^g 
as  it  is,  may  often  constitute  an  anxusing  and  a  very  ii\^ 
nocent  pastime.  But  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  useful 
and  improving  reading  might  be  found,  that  should  be 
equally  and  indeed  more  entertaining.  The  same  time 
spent  on  books  of  character,  which  is  lavished  ^way  on 
literary  trash,  would  render  many  a  mind,  which  is 
now  vain  and  superficial,  really  elegant,  prud;^njt>  and 
well-informed.     The  time  spent  under  the  operation 
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of  the  fKseor  is  very  properly  spent  in  reading ;  bnt 
why  should  not  the  works  of  the  English  classics  be 
used  in  preference  to  a  vile  translation  from  a  foolish 
French  novel  t  To  a  taste  not  vitiated,  the  works  of 
Shakespeare^   Milton,  Dryden,   Pope,   Addison,  and 
many  other  of  their  snccessfnl  followers,  are  much 
more  pleasing  than  the  hasty  productions  of  hireling 
writers,  whose  indigence  compels  them  to  be  less  soli- 
dtous  about  quality  than  quantity ;  who  study  not  so 
much  what  is  congruous  to  taste  and  truth,  as  what 
will  catch  the  notice  of  the  general  reader,  and  answer 
theyenal  purpose  of  their  employer  by  a  rapid  sale. 
Have   we  not  many  true  histories,  elegant  in  their 
style,  abounding  with  matter  most  improving  to  the 
heart  and  understanding,  and  calculated  to  interest  and 
entertain,  in  a  very  high  degree,  by  gratifying  curio- 
sity ?  Unless  we  renounce  our  pretensions  to  reason, 
we  must  confess  that  such  books  are  capable  of  fur- 
nishing more  pleasure,  exclusively  of  the  improvement, 
than  anonymous  and  unauthehticated  anecdotes,  me- 
mmrs,  novels,  voyages,  travels,  lives,  and  adventures. 
There  are  those  who  have  read  more  volumes  than 
the  profoundest  scholars  in  the  nation,  who  are  yet 
nnacquaonted  with  the  elements  of  science,  with  the 
most  interesting  facts  of  true  history,  with  the  maxims 
of  philosophy,  with  the  beauties  of  style,  and  with  the 
ezteirt  and  force  of  the  language.     They  have  read  in- 
attentively what  indeed  was  scarcely  worth  attention ; 
and  they  have  immediately  forgotten  what  was  too 
futile  to  deserve  remembrance.     Had  they  possessed 
judgment  sufficient  to  point  out  the  proper  books,  and 
resolution  to  pursue  the  dictates  of  their  judgment, 
they  would  have  enriched  their  minds  with  inestimable 
treasures,  and  acquired  the  reputation  and  satisfaction 
of  scdid  scholars.    The  same  exertions  of  their  eyes,  the 
saom  consumption  of  their  time,  the  same  sedentary 
confinement,  would  have  earned  a  prize  of  sufficient 
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value  to  repay  them  amply  for  every  eflPort  of  diligence. 
But  now  they  have,  perhaps,  injured  their  eyes,  ruined 
their  health,  neglected  their  aflPairs,  vitiated  their  taste, 
and  possibly  corrupted  their  morals,  or  weakened  their 
faith,  with  no  return  but  the  amusement  of  the  moment, 
or  the  retention  of  false  facts,  distorted  figures  of  Ufe 
and  manners,  or  trifling  anecdotes,  the  lumber  of  the 
head  and  not  the  furniture. 

Persons  advanced  in  life,  or  labouring  under  sickness 
and  infirmity,  have  an  unquestionable  right  to  amuse 
themselves  with  whatever  can  innocently  alleviate  their 
evils,  and  enable  them  to  pass  away  the  lagging  hours 
in  a  sweet  oblivion.  Their  reading,  like  their  diet, 
may  be  light,  and  more  adapted  to  tickle  a  sickly  pa- 
late, than  to  afford  solid  and  substantial  nourishment 
But  in  youth,  health,  and  vigour,  who  would*  volunta- 
rily confine  themselves  to  the  weakness  and  insipidity 
of  water-gruel  ?  Who  would  drink  poison^  when  the 
cup  of  health  and  refreshment  is  at  hand  ? 

It  is,  indeed,  lamentable  to  observe  young  persons  of 
lively  parts,  and  with  a  love  of  reading,  devoting  those 
years  and  those  abilities,  which  might  render  them 
valuable  members  of  society,  to  such  studies  as  tend 
only  to  dissipate  their  ideas,  to  vitiate  their  morals,  to 
womanize  their  spirits,  and  to  render  them  the 
dastardly  and  degenerate  sons  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
once  a  glorious  distinction  to  bear  the  name  of  Britons. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  reading  of  the  present 
age  has  a  tendency  to  cause  a  decline  in  public  as 
well  as  private  virtue. 


No.  CUV. 

ON  A  MKTIIOD   OP  STUDY,    WRITTBN  BY  JOACHIMUS 

FORTU8  RlNGELBKRGll'S. 

Thkre  is  a  little  treatise  on  the  method  of  study 
written  by  Fortius,  which,  in  the  last  two  centuries, 
was  a  great  favourite  among  scholars,  and  contributed 
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much  to  animate  their  industry.  The  learned  Erpenius 
acknowledges  himself  originally  indebted  to  it  for 
all  his  acquisitions.  He  met  with  it  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  in  consequence  of  its  suggestions,  though 
he  was  then  totally  averse  from  a  studious  life,  and 
had  made  no  proficiency  in  learning,  yet  he  afterwards 
became  a  distinguished  scholar.  The  treatise  had 
become  scarce,  and  Erpenius  generously  printed  a 
new  edition,  that  others  might  partake  of  the  benefit 
which  he  had  himself  enjoyed.  He  published  it  with 
the  title  of  Liber  vere  Aureus,  or  the  Truly  Golden 
Treatise. 

In  the  epistle  to  the  reader,  which  Erpenius  has 
prefixed,  he  speaks  of  the  animating  efiect  of  the 
book,  in  terms  so  warm,  and  with  so  much  gratitude, 
that  a  student  would  be  wanting  to  himself  not  to  gra- 
tify his  curiosity  by  giving  it  a  perusal.  The  treatise 
is  short,  and  contains  many  passages  which  tend  to  en- 
courage the  scholar  in  his  pursuits,  and  to  inspire  him 
with  an  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  like  that  excited  in  the 
soldier  by  the  drum  and  trumpet,  as  he  is  marching  on 
to  battle.  I  believe  there  could  not  be  found  a  better 
exhortation  to  study  for  the  use  of  boys,  if  the  good 
passages  were  not  disgraced  by  others  so  ridiculous,  as 
almost  bring  the  writer  under  the  imputation  of  lunacy . 
His  literary  enthusiasm  had  certainly  transported  bun, 
in  several  instances,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
improved  reason. 

I  will  select  a  few  hints  from  the  little  tract,  which 
may  not  only  serve  as  a  curious  specimen  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader,  but  may  rouse  him  from  his  indolence. 
The  whole  is,  indeed,  more  valuable  for  the  spirit 
and  fire  which  it  conduces  to  raise,  than  for  its  par- 
ticular directions.  It  is  rather  exhortatory  than 
didactic. 

"  How  mean,**  says  he,  speaking  of  the  scope  at 
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which  students  ought  to  aiok,  '^  how  tuyu4»  bow  al^ect* 
must  be  that  spirit  which  can  sit  down  coutented  with 
mediocrity !  As  for  my  self j  all  that  b  within  me  is  on 
fire*  I  had  rather,"  he  proceeds  in  his  stx(mg  manner, 
^  be  torn  in  a  thousand  pieces,  than  relax  my  resolu* 
tion  of  reaching  the  sublimest  heights  of  virtue  and 
knowledge.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  nothing  is  so  arduous, 
pothing  so  admirable  in  human  affairs,  which  may  not 
be  obtained  by  the  industry  of  man.  We  are  descended 
from  heaven ;  thither  let  us  go,  whence  we  derived 
our  origin.  Let  nothing  satisfy  us  lower  than  the 
summit  of  all  excellence.  This  summit,"  says  he,  ^  I 
point  out  as  the  proper  scope  of  the  student.** 

''  But  labour  must  be  a  delight,  and  the  pleasures  of 
luxury  despised.  Shall  we  submit  to  be  extinguished 
for  ever  without  honour,  without  remembrance^  Mp^ 
c^y  i««^$fy/«cM(,  without  haviug  done  any  thing  like 
men  ?"  The  whole  of  this  chapter  is  written  in  a  very 
uncommon  style  of  literary  enthusiasm,  and  I  think  it 
can  hardly  fail  of  inflaming  a  youthful  imagination. 
If  such  ideas  were  early  infixed  in  the  bosom  of  an 
ingenious  and  ingenuous  boy,  what  improvement  in 
virtue,  and  in  all  useful  qualities,  might  not  be 
expected  ? 

"  That  we  must  never  despair,"  is  the  title  of 
his  third  chapter.  '^  If  in  our  ascent,  we  should  fall  head- 
long a  thousand  times,  we  must  begin  to  climb  again 
every  time  more  ardently,  and  fly  to  the  summit  with  re- 
cruited vigour!  Let  no  one  be  dejected  if  he  is 
not  conscious  of  any  great  advancement  at  first.  The 
merchant  thinks  himself  happy  if,  after  a  ten  years* 
voyage,  after  a  thousand  dangers,  he  at  last  improves 
his  fortune ;  and  shall  we,  like  poor-spirited  creatures^ 
give  up  all  hopes  after  the  first  onset.  Quodcunquc 
imperavit  animus  obtinuit :  Whatever  the  mind  has  com- 
manded itself  to  do,  it  has  usually  obtained  its  pur- 
pose. 
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much  to  animate  their  industry.  The  learned  Erpenius 
acknowledges  himself  originally  indebted  to  it  for 
all  his  acquisitions.  He  met  with  it  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  in  consequence  of  its  suggestions,  though 
he  was  then  totally  averse  from  a  studious  life,  and 
had  made  no  proficiency  in  learning,  yet  he  afterwards 
became  a  distinguished  scholar.  The  treatise  had 
become  scarce,  and  Erpenius  generously  printed  a 
new  edition,  that  others  might  partake  of  the  benefit 
which  he  had  himself  enjoyed.  He  published  it  with 
the  title  of  Liber  vere  Aureus,  or  the  Truly  Grolden 
Treatise. 

In  the  epistle  to  the  reader,  which  Erpenius  has 
prefixed,  he  speaks  of  the  animating  effect  of  the 
book,  in  terms  so  warm,  and  with  so  much  gratitude, 
that  a  student  would  be  wanting  to  himself  not  to  gra- 
tify his  curiosity  by  giving  it  a  perusal.  The  treatise 
is  short,  and  contains  many  passages  which  tend  to  en- 
courage the  scholar  in  his  pursuits,  and  to  inspire  him 
with  an  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  like  that  excited  in  the 
soldier  by  the  drum  and  trumpet,  as  he  is  marching  on 
to  battle.  I  believe  there  could  not  be  found  a  better 
exhortation  to  study  for  the  use  of  boys,  if  the  good 
passages  were  not  disgraced  by  others  so  ridiculous,  as 
almost  bring  the  writer  under  the  imputation  of  lunacy. 
His  literary  enthusiasm  had  certainly  transported  him, 
in  several  instances,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
improved  reason. 

I  will  select  a  few  hints  from  the  little  tract,  which 
may  not  only  serve  as  a  curious  specimen  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader,  but  may  rouse  him  from  his  indolence. 
The  whole  is,  indeed,  more  valuable  for  the  spirit 
and  fire  which  it  conduces  to  raise,  than  for  its  par- 
ticular directions.  It  is  rather  exhortatory  than 
didactic. 

"  How  mean,**  says  he,  speaking  of  the  scope  at 
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lover  of  ridicule^  wfll  find  much^  both  in  the  matter 
and  the  style^  to  censure  and  deride.  But  still  there  is 
something  in  this  writer  so  honest  and  so  warm,  that  a 
good-natured  mind  cannot  help  being  entertained  even 
with  his  absurdities,  and  inclined  to  overlook  them 
amidst  the  greater  abundance  of  valuable  advice.  I 
believe  the  copies  are  not  very  scarce,  and  earnestly  re- 
commend, both  to  the  young  student  and  the  lover  of 
literary  curiosities,  to  devote  half  an  hour  to  the  peru- 
sal of  it,  if  it  should  fall  into  their  hands. 

Fortius  was  a  very  ingenious  man,  not  only  in 
polite  learning  and  in  the  sciences,  but  in  the  arts' 
of  mechanical  writing,  painting,  and  engraving.  In- 
deed these  were  his  first  pursuts  and  employments,  and 
he  did  not  apply  himself  to  learning  Latin  till  his 
seventeeth  year ;  but  such  was  the  force  of  his  geniuis 
that  he  then  made  a  rapid  proficiency.  He  was  cer- 
tainly a  man  of  genius ;  and  though  not  quite  correct 
in  his  language,  yet  he  wrote  Latin  with  much  more 
spirit  and  vivacity  than  most  of  the  Dutch  and  German 
writers  of  his  age.  He  acquired  the  Greek  language, 
and  could  almost  repeat  Homer  from  beginning  to  end. 
He  was  well  versed  in  various  sciences,  and  wrote  in- 
geniously upon  them  ;  but  his  tracts  are  more  curious 
than  useful.  He  would  have  been  an  excellent  writer, 
and  profound  philosopher,  had  he  lived  in  an  age 
when  the  follies  of  judicial  astrology  were  exploded, 
and  hypothesis  reduced  to  the  test  of  experiment. 


No.  CLV. 

ON  THE  FOLLY  OP  SACRIPICINO  COMFORT  TO  TASTE. 

There  are  certain  homely,  but  sweet  comforts  and 
conveniences,  the  absence  of  which  no  elegance  can 
supply.  But  as  they  sometimes  have  nothing  of  ex- 
ternal splendour,  they  are  sometimes  sacrificed  to  the 
gratification   of  vanity.      We  live  too  much  in    the 
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eyes  and  minds  of  others^  and  too  little  to  our  own 
hearts,  and  too  little  to  our  own  consciences^  and  too 
little  to  our  own  satisfaction.  We  are  more  anxious  to 
appear^  than  to  be,  happy. 

According  to  the  present  modes  of  living,  and  ideas 
of  propriety,  an  ostentatious  appearance  must  be  at  all 
events,  and  in  all  instances,  supported.  If  we  can 
presierve  a  glittering  and  glossy  varnish,  we  disregard 
the  interior  materials  and  solid  substance.  Many  show  a 
disposition  in  every  part  of  their  conduct,  simHar  to 
that  of  the  Frenchman,  who  had  rather  go  without  a  shirt 
than  without  ruffles ;  rather  starve  as  a  count,  than 
enjoy  affluence  and  independence  as  a  honest  mer- 
chant  or  manufacturer.  Men  idoliase  the  great,  and 
the  distinctions  of  fashionable  life,  with  an  idolatry  so 
reverential  and  complete,  that  they  seem  to  mistake  it 
for  their  duty  towards  God.  For,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Catechism,  do  they  not  appear  ^^  to  believe  in  them, 
to  fear  them,  to  love  them  with  all  their  hearts,  with 
all  their  minds,  with  all  their  souls,  and  with  all  their 
strength ;  to  worship  them,  to  give  them  thanks,  ta 
put  their  whole  trust  in  them,  to  call  upon  them, 
to  honour  their  names  and  their  words,  and  to  served 
them  truly  all  the  days  of  their  lives  ?"  As  they 
worship  false  gods,  their  blessings  are  of  the  kind 
which  corresponds  with  the  nature  of  their  deities. 
They  are  shadowy  and  unsubstantial ;  dreams,  bub- 
bles, and  meteors,  which  dance  before  their  eyes,  and 
often  lead  them  to  perdition. 

It  is  really  lamentable  to  behold  families  of  a  com- 
petent fortune,  and  respectable  rank,  who  (while  they 
deny  themselves  even  the  common  pleasures  of  a 
plentiful  table ;  while  their  kitchen  is  the  cave  of  cold 
and  famina ;  while  their  neighbours,  relations,  and 
friends  pity  and  despise,  as  they  pass,  the  comfortless 
and   inhospitable  door)  scruple  not  to  be  profusely 
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expensivie  in  dress,  farniture,  building,  equiitage,  at 
public  entertainments,  in  excursionft  to  Bath,  Tun- 
bridge,  or  Brighthelmstone.  To  feed  the  fashionable 
extravagance,  they  rob  themselves  of  indulgences 
which  they  know  to  be  more  truly  satis&ctory ;  for 
who  among  them  returns  from  the  midnight  assembly^ 
or  from  the  summer  excursion,  without  complaining 
of  dulness,  &tigue,  ennui,  and  insipidity  7  They  have 
shown  themselves,  they  have  seen  many  fine  persons 
and  many  fine  things ;  but  have  they  felt  the  delicious 
pleasures  of  domestic  peace,  the  tranquil  delights  of 
social  intercourse  among  their  neighbours  and  old 
friends,  at  their  own  towns  and  villages,  the  solid  sa- 
tisfiictions  of  a  cool  collected  mind,  the  comforts 
ariidng  from  a  disembarrassed  state  of  finanoeSi  and 
the  love  and  respect  of  the  ticina^  in  which  they  were 
bom  and  bred,  and  where  their  family  was  once  re« 
spected  and  beloved  ? 

To  run  in  debt,  and  be  involved  in  danger  of  arrests 
and  imprisonment,  are,  in  this  age,  almost  the  objecta 
of  fashionable  amlMtion.  To  have  an  execution  in  the 
house,  is  to  be  in  the  same  predicanlent  with  thia 
baronet  and  the  other  lord,  or  with  his  grace  the  duke. 
The  poor  imitator  of  splendid  misery,  Uttle  greatness, 
and  titled  infamy,  risques  his  liberty  and  last  shilling 
to  become  a  man  of  taste  and  fashion.  He  boasts  that 
he  is  a  happy  man,  for  he  is  a  man  of  pleasure ;  he 
knows  how  to  enjoy  life ;  he  professes  the  important 
science  called  the  sf  avoir  vivre.  Give  him  the  ^stinc^ 
tion  which,  in  the  littleness  and  blindness  of  ikiB'  soul, 
he  considers  as  the  source  of  happiness  and  honour. 
Allow  him  his  claim  to  taste,  allow  him  the  title  of  a 
man  of  pleasure,  and,  since  he  insists  upon  it,  allow 
him  his  pretensions  to  sf avoir  vivre.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  cannot  deny  that  he  is  haunted  by  his  credi- 
tors, that  he  is  obliged  to  hide  himself,  lest  he  should 
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lose  his  Uberty ;  that  he  is  eating  the  bread  and  the 
meat,  and  wearing  the  clothes,  of  those  whose  children 
are  crying  for  a  morsel,  and  shivering  in  rags.  If  he 
has  brought  himself  to  such  a  state  as  to  feel  no  un- 
easiness when  he  reflects  on  his  embarrassment,  and 
its  consequences  to  others ;  he  is  a  base,  worthless,  and 
degenerate  wretch.  But  if  he  is  uneasy,  where  is  his 
hapjuness  7  where  his  exalted  enjoyments  ?  How  much 
happier  had  been  this  boaster  of  happiness,  this  pre- 
tender to  a  life  of  pleasure,  had  he  lived  within  the 
limits  of  reason,  duty,  and  his  fortune,  in  love  and 
unity  with  his  own  regular  family,  at  his  own  fire-side, 
belored,  trusted,  respected  in  his  neighbourhood, 
afraid  of  no  creditor  or  prosecution,  nor  of  any  thing 
else  but  of  doing  wrong  ?  He  might  not,  indeed,  have 
made  a  figure  on  the  turf;  he  might  not  have  had  the 
honour  of  leading  the  fashion ;  but  he  would  probably 
have  had  health,  wealth,  fame,  and  peace.  Many  a 
man  who  is  seldom  seen,  and  never  heard  of,  enjoys, 
in  the  silence  and  security  of  privacy,  all  which  this 
sublunary  state  can  afford  to  sweeten  the  cup,  and  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  life. 

In  things  of  an  inferior  nature,  and  such  as  are  not 
immediately  connected  with  moral  conduct,  the  same 
predilection  for  external  appearance,  and  the  same 
n^Iect  of  solid  comfort,  when  placed  in  competition 
with  the  display  of  an  affected  taste,  are  found  to 
prevaiL  Our  houses  are  often  rendered  cold,  small, 
and  inconvenient,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  regu^ 
larity  of  external  figure,  or  of  copying  the  architecture 
of  a  warmer  climate.  Our  carriages  are  made  dan-- 
gerous  or  incommodious,  for  the  sake  of  attracting  the 
passenger's  eye,  by  something  new  or  singular  in  their 
shape,  height,  or  fabric.  Our  dress  is  fashioned  in 
uneasy  forms,  and  with  troublesome  superfluities,  or 
uncomfiurtaUe  defects,  just  as  the  Proteus,  Fashion, 
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issues  out  the  capricious  edicts  of  a  variable  taste. 
We '  even  eat  and  drink,  see  and  hear,  not  according 
to  our  own  appetites  and  senses,  but  as  the  prevalent 
taste  happens  to  direct.  In  this  refined  age  we  are  all 
persons  of  taste,  from  the  hair-dresser  and  milliner,  to 
the  duke  and  duchess.  The  question  is  not  what  is 
right,  prudent,  pleasing,  comfortable,  but  what  is  the 
ton  and  the  taste.  Hence  beggarly  finery,  and  lordly 
beggary. 

The  sacrifice  of  comfort  to  taste  is  visible  in  our 
modern  gardens.  I  rejoice  in  the  explosion  •  of  the 
Dutch  manner.  I  expatiate  with  raptured  eye  and 
imagination  over  the  noble  scenes,  as  it  were,  created 
by  a  Kent  and  Brown.  But  at  the  same  time  I  lament 
that  our  cold  climate  often  renders  the  sublime  and 
magnificent  taste  in  gardening  incompatible  with 
comfort.  Winter,  as  the  poet  says,  often  lingers  in 
the  lap  of  May.  How  pleasing  to  step  out  of  the 
house,  and  bask  under  a  sunny  wall  covered  with 
bloom,  to  watch  the  expansion  of  a  rose-bud,  and  to 
see  even  the  humble  pea  and  bean  shooting  up  with 
all  the  vigour  of  vernal  fertility !  But  now  the  man- 
sion-house stands  naked  and  forlorn.  You  descend 
from  the  flight  of  steps.  You  are  saluted  by  the 
rudest  breath  of  Eurus  and  Boreas.  No  trees,  no 
walls,  no  out-houses,  even  the  kitchen  and  offices  sub- 
terraneous. Not  a  corner  to  seek  the  genial  warmth 
of  a  meridian  sun.  Fine  prospects  indeed  all  around. 
But  you  cannot  stay  to  look  at  them.  You  fly  to  your 
chimney  comer,  happy  if  the  persecuting  blast  pursues 
you  not  to  your  last  recess.  We  allow  all  that  taste 
can  claim.  We  admire  and  love  her  beauties ;  but 
they  are  dearly  bought  at  the  expense  of  those  com- 
forts, warmth  and  shelter. 

A  little  and  enclosed  garden  adds  greatly  to  the 
real  enjoyment  of  a  rural  retreat.     Though  taste  has 
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thrown  down  the  walls^  and  laid  all  open,  I  venture  to 
predict,  that  before  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  good 
sense  and  the  love  of  comfort  will  rebuild  them.  The 
grounds  beyond  may  still  be  laid  out  in  the  grandest 
and  most  beautiful  style ;  but  let  the  house  stand  near 
some  little  cultivated  spot,  where  every  vegetable 
beauty  and  delicacy  may  be  displayed,  and  where  the 
rigours  of  our  inclement  clime  may  be  softened  with 
elegant  enclosures.  The  contrast  between  this,  which 
I  would  call  the  domestic,  and  the  other,  which  might 
be  named  the  outer  garden,  or  the  grove,  would  pro- 
duce an  effect  by  no  means  unpleasing.  They  who 
have  no  taste  for  flowers,  and  the  thousand  beauties  of 
an  enclosed  garden,  have  but  little  pretension  to  judg- 
ment in  the  graces  of  horticulture. 

Indeed,  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  we  commonly 
advance  improvement  to  the  verge  of  impropriety. 
We  now  loathe  the  idea  of  a  straight  line,  and  a  regu- 
lar row  of  trees.  But  let  us  not,  in  the  pride  of  our 
hearts,  flatter  ourselves  with  the  unerring  rectitude  of 
our  taste.  Many  of  the  ancients  who  possessed  the 
best  taste,  not  only  in  poetry  and  eloquence,  but  in 
arts,  in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  were  great 
admirers  of  plantations  perfectly  regular,  and  laid  out 
in  quincunxes.  However  vanity  and  fashion  may 
dictate  and  declaim,  the  world  will  not  always  believe 
that  Homer,  Virgil,  Cyrus,  Cicero,  Bacon,  and  Tem- 
ple, who  all  admired  regularity  in  plantations,  were 
totally  mistaken  in  their  ideas  of  horticultural  beauty. 

Cicero  informs  us,  in  a  fine  quotation  from  Xeno- 
phon's  economics,  that  when  Lysander  came  to  Cyrus, 
a  prince  equally  distinguished  for  his  glorious  empire 
and  his  genius,  Cyrus  showed  him  a  piece  of  ground 
well  enclosed  and  completely  planted.  After  the  visi- 
tor had  admired  the  tall  and  straight  trees,  and  the 
TOWS  regularly  formed  in  a  quincunx,  and  the  ground 
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clear  of  weeds  and  well  cultivated,  and  the  sweetness 
of  the  odours  which  exhaled  from  the  flowers,  he 
could  not  help  expressing  his  admiration  not  only  of 
the  diligence,  hut  the  skill  of  him  by  whom  all  tlus 
was  measured  and  marked  out :  upon  whidi  Cyrus 
answered,  ^'  It  was  myself  who  measured  every  thing, 
the  rows  of  trees  are  of  my  disposing,  the  plan  b  mme, 
and  many  of  the  trees  were  planted  with  my  own 
hand.**  An  illustrious  pattern,  which  I  hope  our  Eng^h 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  will  not  be  afraid  to  follow. 
Why  always  employ  a  professed  planHooaker  ?  Why  sa* 
crifice  thdr  own  amusement  and  inclination  to  the 
will  o£  another,  and  to  the  imperious  edicts  of  capri- 
cious fSuhion?  Why  sacrifice  comfort  and  common 
sense  to  the  idol  fashion?  A  house  and  garden 
which  may  be  delightful  in  Italy  may  be  fit  only  for  a 
temple  of  ^olus,  and  a  place  for  wild  beaets  to  take 
their  pastime,  in  the  eold  and  uncerttdn  climate  of  Eng- 
land.   

No.  CLVI. 

OK  TUB  EXAMPLE  OF  HBNRT  THE  PIPTR,  AND  THfi  BAD 
BFFBCT8  OP  AN  OPINION  THAT  A  PROPLIGATB  YOUTH 
IS  LIKELY  TO  TERMINATE  IN  A  WISE  MANHOOD^ 

Thejre  are  those  who  consider  early  profligacy  as  a 
mark  of  that  spirit  which  seldom  &ils  to  produce,  in 
the  subsequent  periods  of  life,  a  wise  and  a  virtuous 
character*  The  example  of  H^ury  the  fifth  is  often 
cited  in  confirmation  of  their  opinion.  Shakespeare 
has  indeed  represented  his  errors  and  reformation  in  so 
amiable  a  light,  that  many  are  not  very  much  dis- 
pleased when  they  see  a  young  man  beginning  his  ca- 
reer in  riot  and  debaudbery.  While  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  spirit  they  regard  not  the  vice. 

The  example  of  Henry  the  fifth  has  been  aj^lied 
particularly  to  heirs  apparent  of  the  crown.  If  a  fu- 
ture king  is  found  t^  be  early  initiated  in  the  excesses 
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of  aensufility,  it  ia  a  favourable  presage,  say  the  myr* 
midoQs  around  him>  and  we  are  referred  to  the  exain<* 
pie  of  FalstafiTs  Hal.  If  he  devote  his  time  to  drink** 
ing',  and  be  actually  involved  in  perpetual  intoxication, 
it  is  ^1  the  better,  for  do  we  not  recollect  Hal*s  ex«» 
ploits  at  the  Boar's  Head  in  Eastch^p  ?  Dame  Quickly^^ 
Doll  Tearsheet,  are  illustrious  instances  to  prove  what 
company  a  prince  should  keep  in  order  to  become 
hereaf^r  a  great  king.  It  is  in  the  haunts  of  intemper* 
anpe  a^d  vice,  and  in  the  company  of  syoophanta  and 
kn^ve^f  that  he  is,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  to 
SQW  his  wild  oats,  to  spend  the  exuberance  of  his  spirit, 
to  subdue  the  ebulHtion  of  bis  blood,  and  to  acquire  a 
valuable  species  of  moral  experience. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Henry  the  fifth  is  a  remark* 
able  instance  of  early  profligacy  and  subsequent  refov* 
Qiat]i(H9U  He  is  a  remarkable,  because  he  is  a  rare  in- 
stance.  For  one  who  reforms  and  succeeds  as  he  did, 
a  thousand  become  either  incurable  debauchees,  drunk*^ 
ards»  and  rogues,  ruin  their  character  and  fortunes,  or 
die  under  the  operation  of  so  rough  an  experimental 
We  hear  not  of  those  who>  are  obliged  to  go  to  sea,  ta 
hide  themselves  on  the  eontinie^t,  to  skulk  in  the  gavreta 
of  blind  alleys,  to  spend  their  days  in  gaols,  or  are  early 
carried  to  tihe  church-yard  amidst  the  thanks  and  re- 
joicings of  their  firiends  for  so  happy  a  deliverance  from 
shame  aad  ruin.  But  if  one  wild  youth  becomes  but  a 
tolerable  good  man,,  we  are  struck  with  the  metamor- 
phosis, as  we  are  with  every  thing  uncommon.  We 
exaggerate  his  goodness,  by  comparing  it  with  his  pre«^ 
Tious  depravity.  We  cite  the  example,  as  a  consola^, 
tory  topic,  wherever  we  behold  a  young  man,  as  the 
Scripture  beautifully  expresses  it,  walking  in  the  ways 
of  hift  own  heart,  and  in  the  si^ht  of  his  own  eyes.  We. 
toUc  as  if  we  almost  congratulated  a  par^it,  when  his 
son  haa  spirit  enough  to  violate,  not  only  the  rules  of 
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decency,  but  also  the  most  sacred  laws  of  morality 
and  religion:  an  egregious  folly,  a  most  pernicious 
error. 

Such  fatal  ideas  have  broken  the  heart  of  many  a 
virtuous  and  feeling  father.  They  have  brought  his 
hairs,  before  they  were  gray,  to  the  grave.  I  have 
been  much  pleased  with  a  passage  in  the  sermons  of  the 
late  Dr.  Ogden,  in  which  he  recommends  regularity 
and  virtue  to  young  men  solely  for  the  sake  of  their 
parents.  *^  Stop,  young  man,**  says  he,  **  stop  a  little, 
to  look  towards  thy  poor  parents.  Think  it  not  too 
much  to  bestow  a  moment's  reflection  on  those  who 
never  forget  thee.  Recollect  what  they  have  done  for 
thee.  Remember  all — all  indeed  thou  canst  not :  alas! 
ill  had  been  thy  lot,  had  not  their  care  begun  before 
thou  couldst  remember  or  know  any  thing. 

^'  Now  so  proud,  self-willed,  inexorable,  then  couldst 
thou  only  ask  by  wailing,  and  move  them  with  thy 
tears.  And  they  were  moved.  Their  hearts  were 
touched  with  thy  distress;  they  relieved  and  watched 
thy  wants  before  thou  knewest  thine  own  necessities, 
or  their  kindness.  They  clothed  thee ;  thou  knewest 
not  that  thou  wast  naked:  thou  askest  not  for  bread; 
but  they  fed  thee.  And  ever  since — for  the  particulars 
are  too  many  to  be  recounted,  and  too  many  surely  to 
be  all  utterly  forgotten — it  has  been  the  very  principal 
endeavour,  employment,  and  study  of  their  lives  to  do 
service  unto  thee.  If  by  all  these  endeavours  they 
can  obtain  their  child's  comfort,  they  arrive  at  the  full 
accomplishment  of  their  wishes.  They  have  no  higher 
object  of  their  ambition.  Be  thou  but  happy,  and  they 
are  so. 

"  And  now  tell  me,  is  not  something  to  be  done,  I 
do  not  now  say  for  thyself,  but  for  them?  If  it  be  too 
much  to  desire  of  thee  to  be  good,  and  wise,  and  vir- 
tuous, and  happy  for  thy  own  sake;,  yet  be  happy  for 
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theirs.  Think  that  a  sober,  upright,  and,  let  me  add, 
religious  life,  besides  the  blessings  it  will  bring  upon 
thy  own  head,  will  be  a  fountain  of  unfeigned  comfort 
to  thy  declining  parents,  and  make  the  heart  of  the 
aged  sing  for  joy. 

*'  What  shall  we  say?  which  of  these  is  happier?  the 
son  that  maketh  a  glad  father  ?  or  the  father  blessed 
with  such  a  son  ? 

^  Fortunate  young  man !  who  hast  a  heart  open  so 
early  to  virtuous  delights,  and  canst  find  thy  own  hap- 
piness in  returning  thy  father's  blessing  upon  his  own 
head! 

*'  And  happy  father!  whose  years  have  been  pro- 
longed, not,  as  it  often  happens,  to  see  his  comforts  fall 
from  him,  one  after  another,  and  to  become  at  once 
old  and  destitute ;  but  to  taste  a  new  pleasure,  not  to 
be  found  among  the  pleasures  of  youth,  reserved  for  his 
age,  to  reap  the  harvest  of  all  his  cares  and  labours, 
in  the  duty,  affection,  and  felicity  of  his  dear  child. 
His  very  look  bespeaks  the  inward  satisfaction  of  his 
heart.  The  infirmities  of  his  age  sit  light  on  him. 
He  feels  not  the  troubles  of  life :  he  smiles  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death :  sees  himself  still  living  and  honoured 
in  the  memory  and  the  person  of  his  son,  his  other 
dearer  self;  and  passes  down  to  the  receptacle  of  all 
the  living,  in  the  fulness  of  content  and  joy. 

^'  How  unlike  to  this  is  the  condition  of  him  who  has 
the  affliction  to  be  the  father  of  a  wicked  offspring! 
Poor,  unhappy  man!  no  sorrow  is  like  unto  thy  sorrow. 
Diseases  and  death  are  blessings,  if  compared  with  the 
anguish  of  thy  heart,  when  thou  seest  thy  dear  children 
run  heedlessly  and  headlong  in  the  ways  of  sin,  forgetful 
of  their  parents'  counsel  and  their  own  happiness. 
Unfortunate  old  man!  How  often  does  he  wish  he  had 
never  been  born,  or  had  been  cut  off  before  he  was  a 
father!  No  reflection  is  able  to  afford  him  consolation. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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He  grows  old  betimes;  and  the  afflictions  of  age  are 
doubled  on  his  head.  In  vain  are  instraments  of  plea- 
sure brought  forth.  His  soul  refuses  comfort.  Every 
blessing  of  life  is  lost  upon  him.  No  success  is  able  to 
give  him  joy.  His  triumphs  are  like  that  of  David: 
while  his  friends^  captains,  soldiers,  were  rending  the 
air  with  shouts  of  victory — ^he,  poor  conqueror,  went 
up,  as  it  is  written,  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate  and 
wept :  and  as  he  went,  thus  he  said ;  O,  my  son  Ab- 
salom !  my  son,  my  son  Absalom !  would  to  God  I  had 
died  for  thee!  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son!** 

I  have  introduced  this  passage,  with  a  hope  that  gay 
and  thoughtless  young  men  may  be  properly  aflfected 
by  it;  and  though  they  should  have  no  regard  fur 
themselves,  that  they  should  be  led  to  have  pity  on 
their  poor  parents,  and  to  choose  the  right  way,  that 
they  may  not  cause  affliction  to  him  who  has  often 
dandled  them  in  his  arms,  nor  to  her  at  whose  breast 
they  hung  in  the  sweet  and  innocent  period  of  their 
infancy.  It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  consideration  that 
many  children,  who  have  been  the  delight  of  their 
parents  during  the  earlier  ages,  no  sooner  arrive  at 
maturity,  than  they  prove  a  scourge  and  a  curse. 
They  hurry  those  out  of  the  world  who  brought  them 
into  it.  They  imbitter  the  old  age  of  those  who  de- 
voted the  health  and  strength  of  manhood  to  their 
welfare  and  support.  Sad  return!  to  plant  the  piUow 
of  declining  age  with  thorns ! — O  have  pity,  have  pity 
on  your  father — behold  him  with  tottering  step  ap- 
proaching you!  With  suppliant  hands,  and  tears  in  his 
eyes,  he  begis;  you — to  do  what?  to  be  good  and  happy. 
O  spare  him,  wipe  away  his  tears :  make  him  happy, 
be  so  yourself, — so,  when  it  shall  be  your  turn  to  be  a 
father,  may  you  never  feel  the  pangs  you  have  already 
infflcted ! 

There  are  parents,  indeed,  who  seem  to  have  little 
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concern  but  for  the  pecuniary  interest  or  worldly  ad- 
vancement of  their   children.     While'  their  children 
excel  in  dress^  address,  simulation,  and  dissimulation, 
they  are  allowed  to  be  as  debauched  and  immoral  as 
they  please.     While  they  possess  a  poor,  mean,  and 
contemptible  kind  of  wisdom,  commonly  called  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  their  parents  are  perfectly 
easy;  though  they  should  be  notoriously   gqilty  of 
every  base  artifice,  and  plunged  in  the  grossest  and 
most  unlawful  species  of  sensuality.     That  poor  man, 
Lord  Chesterfield,  was  one  of  those  parents  who  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  children's  honour,  conscience, 
and  salvation,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  little  share  of 
the   little  honours  and  riches  of  a  world,  where  not 
even  the  highest  honours  or  the  most  abundant  riches 
are  comparable  to  the  possession  of  an  honest  heart. 
That  wretched  lord  seems  to  have  entertained  very 
little  natural  affection  for  his  of&pring.     His  paternal 
attention  was  all  avarice   and  ambition.     He  would 
probably  have  been  delighted  if  his  son  had  been  at 
an  early  age  a  debauchee  with  all  the  false  spirit  of  a 
fiishionable  profligate.     He  would  have  thought  the 
spirit  which  vice  displayed  a  sure  prognostic  of  fiiture 
eminence*     Providence  defeated  his  purpose,  and  per- 
mitted his  letters  to  be  exhibited  as  a  loathsome  monu- 
ment  of  wickedness,  vanity,  and  worldly    wisdom. 
Such  wisdom  is,  indeed,  usually  folly,  even  where  its 
eflfects  and  consequences  are  confined  to  the  present 
period  of  existence. 

Every  father,  then,  and  etery  mother  who  deserves 
that  tender  and  venerable  appellation,  will  strenuously 
endeavour,  whatever  have  been  their  own  errors 
and  vices,  to  preserve  those  whom  they  have  intro- 
duced into  a  troublesome  world  from  the  foul  conta- 
gion and  pollution  of  vice.     If  they  have  any  regard 
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for  their  children,  for  their  country,  for  themselves, 
they  will  use  every  probable  means  to  rescue  the  rising 
generation  from  profligacy.  Selfish  motives  often  pre- 
vail when  all  others  are  inefficacious.  I  repeat  then, 
that,  for  their  own  s  akes,  they  must  guard  their  off- 
spring from  riot,  intemperance,  and  prodigality.  If 
they  are  misguided  by  the  example  of  any  reformed 
rake,  so  as  to  encourage  their  children  in  evil,  or  even 
to  be  negligent  of  them,  they  will  probably  repent  in 
the  day  of  old  age,  and  find  poverty,  shame,  and  an- 
guish superadded  to  the  weight  of  years,  and  the  un- 
avoidable evils  of  a  natural  decay. 

No.  CLVII. 

A  GOOD  HEART  NECESSARY  TO    ENJOY  THE  BEAUTIES  OF 

NATURE. 

By  a  just  dispensation  of  Providence,  it  happens  that 
they  who  are  unreasonably  selfish,  seldom  enjoy  so 
much  happiness  as  the  generous  and  contented. 
Almost  all  the  wicked  deviate  from  the  line  of  recti- 
tude, that  they  may  engross  an  extraordinary  portion 
of  some  real  or  imaginary  advantage.  Their  hearts 
are  agitated  in  the  pursuit  of  it  with  the  most  violent 
and  painful  emotions ;  and  their  eagerness,  apprehen- 
sions, and  solicitude,  poison  the  enjoyment  after  they 
have  obtained  the  possession.  The  nature  of  their 
pleasures  is  at  best,  gross,  sensual,  violent,  and  of 
course  transitory.  They  are  always  dissatisfied,  always 
envious,  always  malignant.  Their  souls  are  bent  down 
to  the  earth,  and  destitute  of  all  elevated  and  heavenly 
ideas,  calestium  inanes.  They  have  not  powers  of  per- 
ception for  the  sublime  or  refined  satisfactions;  and 
are  no  less  insensible  to  the  tranquil  delights  of  inno- 
cence and  simplicity,  than  the  deaf  and  blind  to  the 
beauty  of  colours  and  the  melody  of  music. 

To  the  wicked,  and  indeed  to  all  who  are  warmly 
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engaged  in  the  vulgar  pursuits  of  the  worlds  the  con- 
templation of  rural  scenes^  and  indeed  all  the  pleasures 
of  innocence  and  simplicity,  are  perfectly  insipid.  The 
odour  of  flowers,  the  purling  of  streams,  the  song 
and  plumage  of  birds,  the  sportive  innocence  of  the 
lamb,  the  fidelity  of  the  dog,  are  incapable  of  at- 
tracting, for  one  moment,  the  notice  of  him  whose  con- 
science is  uneasy  and  passions  unsubdued.  Invite  him 
to  a  morning  walk  through  a  neighbouring  wood,  and 
he  begs  to  be  excused ;  for  he  loves  his  pillow,  and 
can  see  no  charms  in  trees.  Endeavour  to  allure  him 
on  a  vernal  evening,  when,  after  a  shower,  every  leaf 
breathes  fragrance  and  freshness,  to  saunter  with  you 
in  the  garden,  and  he  pleads  an  engagement  at  whist  or 
at  the  bottle.  Bid  him  listen  to  the  thrush,  the  black- 
bird, the  nightingale,  the  woodlark,  and  he  interrupts 
you  by  asking  the  price  of  stocks,  and  inquiring 
whether  the  West  India  fleet  is  arrived.  As  you  walk 
over  the  meadows  enamelled  with  cowslips  and  daisies, 
he  takes  no  other  notice,  but  inquires  who  is  the  owner, 
how  much  the  land  lets  for  an  acre,  or  what  hay  and 
oxen  sold  for  at  the  last  market.  He  prefers  the 
gloomiest  day  in  November  on  which  pecuniary  busi- 
ness is  transacted,  or  a  feast  celebrated,  or  a  public 
diversion  afforded,  to  all  the  delights  of  the  merry 
month  of  May.  He  who  is  constantly  engaged  in  grati- 
fying his  lust,  or  in  gaming,  becomes  in  a  short  time  so 
very  wise,  as  to  consider  the  study  of  the  works  of  God 
in  the  creation,  and  the  external  beauty  both  of  vege- 
table and  animated  nature,  as  little  superior  to  a  child- 
ish entertainment.  How  grave  his  aspect!  No  Solon 
ever  looked  so  sapient  as  he  does  when  he  is  on  the 
point  of  making  a  bet,  or  insidiously  plotting  a  bargain 
or  an  intrigue.  One  might  conclude,  from  his  air  of 
importance,  that  man  was  born  to  shake  the  dice,  to 
shuffle  the  cards,  to  drink   claret,  and  to  destroy,  by 
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debauchery,  the  innocence  of  individuals  and  the  peace 
of  families.  Ignorant  and  mistaken  wretch !  He  knows 
not  that  purity  and  simplicity  of  heart  would  furnish 
him  with  delights,  which^  while  they  render  his  life 
tranquil  and  pleasurable,  would  enable  him  to  re^gn 
his  soul  at  death  unto  the  hands  of  his  Maker  unpol* 
luted.  What  stains  and  filth  it  usually  contracts  by 
an  indiscriminate  commerce  with  the  world !  how  com- 
paratively pure  it  would  be  amidst  the  genuine  plea- 
sures of  a  rural  and  philosophical  life ! 

As  a  preservative  of  innocence,  and  as  the  means  of 
a  most  agreeable  pastime,  the  love  of  birds,  flowers, 
plants,  trees,  gardens,  animals,  when  it  appears  in  boys, 
as  indeed  it  usually  does,  should  be  encouraged^  and 
in  a  subordinate  degree  cultivated.  Farewell  inno- 
cence, when  such  things  cease  to  be  capable  of  afibrd- 
ing  pleasure !  The  heart  gradually  becomes  hardened 
and  corrupted,  when  its  objects  are  changed  to  those 
'of  a  worldly,  a  sordid,  and  a  sensual  nature. 

Man  may,  indeed,  be  amused  in  the  days  of  health 
and  vigour  with  the  common  pursuits  of  ordinary  life, 
those  of  avarice  and  ambition ;  but  they  have  too  much 
agitation  in  them  for  the  feeble  powers  of  old  age. 
Amusements  are  then  required  which  are  gentle,  yet 
healthy ;  capable  of  engaging  the  thoughts,  yet  re- 
quiring no  painful  or  continued  exertion.  Happy  he 
who  has  acquired  and  preserved  to  that  age  a  taste  for 
simple  pleasures.  A  fine  day,  a  beautiful  garden,  a 
flowery  field,  are  to  him  enjoyments  similar  in  species 
and  degree  to  the  bliss  of  Elysium.  A  farm-yard,  with 
all  its  inhabitants,  constitutes  a  most  delightful  scene, 
and  furnishes  him  with  a  thousand  entertaining  ideas. 
The  man  who  can  see  without  pleasure  a  hen  gather 
her  chickens  under  her  wing,  or  the  train  of  ducklings 
following  their  parent  into  a  pond,  is  like  him  who 
has  no  music  in  his  soul,  and  who,  according  to  Shake- 
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speare^  is  fit  fos  treasons,  murders,  every  thing  that 
can  disgrace  and  degrade  humanity*  Vetabo  iisdem 
sub  trabibus,  fragilemque  mecum  solvat  phasdum :  I  will 
forbid  him^  says  Horace  on  another  occasion^  to  be 
under  the  same  roof  with  me,  or  to  embark  in  the 
same  yessel. 

Let  it  operate  as  an  additional  motive  in  stimulating 
us  to  preserve  our  innocence,  that  with  our  innocence 
we  preserve  our  sensibility  to  the  charms  of  nature.  It 
is  indeed  one  of  the  rewards  of  innocence,  that  it  is 
enabled  to  taste  the  purest  pleasure  which  this  world 
can  bestow,  without  the  usual  consequences  of  plea- 
sures, remorse  and  satiety.  The  man  of  a  bad  heart 
can  find  no  delight  but  in  bad  designs  and  bad  actions 
— ^nominal  joys  and  real  torments.  His  very  amuse- 
ments are  of  necessity  connected  with  the  injury  of 
others,  and  with  a  thousand  painful  sensations  which 
no  language  can  express.  But  the  mind  of  the  ho- 
nest, simple,  and  ingenuous,  is  gay  and  enlivened,  like 
some  of  the  southern  climates,  with  a  serenity  almost 
perpetual.  Let  a  man  who  would  form  an  adequate 
idea  on  the  different  states  of  the  go6d  and  bad  heart, 
with  respect  to  happiness,  compare  the  climate  of  Ota- 
heite  with  that  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  as  described  by 
our  British  circumnavigators. 

No.  CLVIII. 

ON    AFFECTATION    OF    EXTREME    DELICACY    AND    SENSI- 
BILITY. 

Extreme  delicacy  of  sentiment,  so  esteemed  at  pre- 
sent, seems  to  have  been  unknown  in  times  of  manly 
Tirtue  in  remote  antiquity.  It  is  certainly  a  great  re- 
finement on  human  nature ;  and  refinements  are  never 
attended  to  in  the  earlier  ages,  when  the  occupations 
of  war,  and  the  wants  of  unimproved  life,  leave  little 
opportunity  and  less  inclination  for  fanciful  enjoy- 
ments.    Danger  and  distress  require  strength  of  mind. 
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and  necessarily  exclude  an  attention  to  those  delicate 
qualities  of  the  mind  or  body,  which,  while  they  please, 
infallibly  enervate. 

That  tenderness  of  feeling  which  is  amiable  in  a 
state  of  perfect  civilization,  is  despised  as  a  weakness 
among  unpolished  nations.  Shocked  at  the  smallest 
circumstances  which  are  disagreeable,  it  cannot  sup- 
port the  idea  of  danger  and  alarm.  So  far  from  exer- 
cising the  severities  which  are  sometimes  politically 
necessary  in  a  rude  state,  it  starts  with  horror  from  the 
sight,  and  at  the  description  of  them.  It  delights  in 
the  calm  occupations  of  rural  life,  and  would  gladly 
resign  the  spear  and  the  shield  for  the  shepherd's  crook 
and  the  lover's  garland.  But  in  an  uninformed  com- 
munity, where  constant  danger  requires  constant 
defence,  those  dispositions  which  delight  in  ease  and 
retirement  will  be  treated  with  general  contempt ;  and 
no  temper  of  mind  or  habit  of  manners  which  is  despised 
will  be  long  epidemical. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  the  most  civi- 
lized people  on  the  earth.  They,  however,  were  un- 
acquainted with  -that  extreme  delicacy  of  sentiment 
which  is  become  universally  prevalent  in  modern  times. 
Perhaps  some  reasonable  causes  may  be  assigned.  The 
Stoic  philosophy  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  total 
apathy,  and  though  it  was  not  embraced  in  all  its 
rigour  by  the  vulgar,  yet  it  had  a  suflBcient  number  of 
votaries  to  diffuse  a  general  affectation  of  insensibility. 
It  perhaps  originally  meant  no  more  than  to  teach  men 
to  govern  their  affections  by  the  dictates  of  reason ; 
but  as  a  natural  want  of  feeling  produced  the  same 
effects  as  a  rational  regulation  of  the  passions,  real  in- 
sensibility soon  passed  among  the  vulgar  for  what  it  had 
no  claim  to,  a  philosophical  indifference. 

That  respectful  attention  to  women,  which  in  mo- 
dern times  is  called  gallantry,  was  not  usually  found 
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among  the  ancients.  Women  were  unjustly  considered^ 
in  some  civilized  countries^  as  inferior  beings,  whose 
only  duty  was  to  contribute  to  pleasure  and  to  super- 
intend domestic  economy.  It  was  not  till  the  days  of 
chivalry  that  men  showed  that  desire  of  pleasing  the 
softer  sex  which  seems  to  allow  them  a  superiority. 
This  deference  to  women  refines  the  manners  and  sof- 
tens the  temper ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  ancients, 
who  admitted  not  women  to  their  social  conversations, 
should  acquire  a  roughness  of  manners  incompatible 
with  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  tending  in  some  de- 
gree to  brutal  ferocity. 

Men  who  acted,  thought,  and  spoke,  like  the  ancients, 
were  unquestionably  furnished  by  nature  with  every 
feeling  in  great  perfection.  But  their  mode  of  educa- 
tion contributed  rather  to  harden  than  to  mollify  their 
hearts.  Politics  and  war  were  the  only  general  objects 
of  pursuit.  Ambition,  it  is  well  known,  renders  all 
other  passions  subservient  to  itself ;  and  the  youth  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  a  military  discipline,  and  had 
endured  the  hardships  of  a  campaign,  though  he  might 
yield  to  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  would  not  have 
time  to  cultivate  the  refinements  of  delicacy.  But  the 
modern  soldier,  in  the  present  mode  of  conducting  war, 
is  not  always  compelled  to  undergo  many  personal 
hardships  either  in  the  preparation  for  his  profession, 
or  in  the  exercise  of  it.  Commerce,  but  little  known 
to  many  ancient  nations,  gives  the  moderns  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  opulence,  without  much  difficulty 
or  danger ;  and  the  infinite  numbers  who  inherit  this 
opulence,  have  recourse,  in  order  to  pass  away  life  with 
ease,  to  the  various  arts  of  exciting  pleasure.  The 
professions  of  divinity  and  law  leave  sufficient  time, 
opportunity,  and  inclination  to  most  of  their  professors 
for  the  pursuit  of  every  innocent  amusement  and 
gratification.     The  general  plan  of  modern  education. 
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which,  among  the  liberal,  consists  of  the  stiudy  of 
poets  and  sentimental  writers,  contributes^  perhaps^ 
more  than  all  other  causes,  to  humanise  the  heart 
and  refine  the  sentiments ;  for,  at  the  period  when 
education  is  commenced,  the  heart  is  most  susceptible 
of  impressions* 

Whatever  disposition  tends  to  soften,  without  weak- 
ening the  mind,  must  be  cherished ;  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  an  unaffected  delicacy  of  sentiment^  on 
this  side  the  extreme,  adds  greatly  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  by  diffusing  benevolence.  It  teaches  men 
to  feel  for  others  as  for  themselves  ;  it  disposes  them 
to  rejoice  with  the  happy,  and,  by  partaking,  to  increase 
their  pleasure.  It  frequently  excludes  the  malignant 
passions,  which  are  the  sources  of  the  greatest  misery 
in  life.  It  excites  a  pleasing  sensation  in  our  own 
breasts,  which,  if  its  duration  be  considered,  may  be 
placed  among  the  highest  gratifications  of  sense.  The 
only  ill  consequence  that  can  be  apprehended  from  it 
is,  that  when  carried  to  extremes,  it  may  produce  an 
effeminacy  of  mind,  which  may  disqualify  for  vigorous 
pursuits  and  manly  exertions. 

In  the  most  successful  course  of  things,  obstacles  will 
impede,  and  disagreeable  circumstances  disgust.  To 
bear  these  without  feeling  them,  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary in  the  right  conduct  of  life  ;  but  he  who  is  trem- 
blingly alive  all  over^  and  whose  sensibility  approaches 
to  soreness,  avoids  the  contest  in  which  he  knows  he 
must  be  hurt.  He  feels  hijuries  never  committed,  and 
resents  affronts  never  intended.  Disgusted  with  men 
and  manners,  he  either  seeks  retirement  to  indulge  his 
melancholy,  or  weakened  by  continual  chagrin,  con- 
ducts himself  with  folly  and  imprudence,  and  gives 
offence  to  all  around  him. 

How,  then,  shall  we  avoid  the  extreme  of  a  disposi- 
tion, which,  in  the  due  medium,  is   productive  of  the 
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most  salutary  consequences  ?  In  this  excess^  as  well  as 
all  others,  reason  must  be  called  in  to  moderate.  Sensi- 
bility must  not  be  permitted  to  sink  us  into  such  a 
state  of  indolence,  as  effectually  represses  those  manly 
sentiments,  which  may  very  well  consist  with  the  most 
delicate.  In  the  true  hero  the  greatest  mildness  is 
commonly  united  with  the  greatest  fortitude.  Tender- 
ness, joined  with  resolution,  forms,  indeed,  a  finbhed 
character,  to  which  reason,  co-operating  with  nature, 
may  easily  attain  by  due  attention. 

The  affectation  of  great  sensibility  is  extremely 
conunon.  It  is,  however,  as  odious  as  the  reality  is 
amiable.  It  renders  a  man  detestable,  and  a  woman 
less  lovely.  Instead  of  relieving  the  afflicted,  which  is 
the  necessary  effect  of  genuine  sympathy,  a  character 
of  this  sort  flies  from  misery,  to  show  that  it  is  too 
delicate  to  support  the  sight  of  distress.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  toad,  or  the  jolting  of  a  carriage,  will  cause  a 
paroxysm  of  fear.  It  often  pretends  to  a  superior 
share  of  refinement  and  philanthropy.  But  it  is  re- 
markable, that  this  delicacy  and  tenderness  often 
disappear  in  solitude,  and  the  pretender  to  uncommon 
sensibility  is  frequently  found,  in  the  absence  of  wit- 
nesses, to  be  uncommonly  unfeeling. 

To  have  received  a  tender  heart  from  the  hand  of 
nature,  is  to  have  received  the  means  of  the  highest 
enjoyment.  To  have  regulated  its  emotions  by  the 
dictates  of  reason,  is  to  have  acted  up  to  the  dignity 
of  man,  and  to  have  obtained  the  happiness  of  which 
the  heart  was  constituted  susceptible.  May  a  temper 
thus  laudable  in  itself,  never  be  rendered  contemptible 
by  affectation,  or  injurious  to  its  possessor  and  to 
others  through  the  want  of  a  proper  guidance ! 
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No.  CLIX. 

ON    TRUE    PATIENCE,    AS    DISTINGUISHED    FROM 

INSENSIBILITY. 

However  common,  and  however  intense,  the  evils 
of  human  life  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  evils  equally 
great  do  not  affect  all  men  with  an  equal  degree  of 
anguish ;  and  the  different  manner  of  sustaining  evils, 
arises  from  one  of  these  two  causes,  a  natural  insensi- 
bility, or  an  adventitious  fortitude,  acquired  by  the 
exertion  of  Patience. 

Apathes,  when  a  school-boy,  was  not  remarkable  for 
quickness  of  apprehension  or  brilliancy  of  wit ;  but, 
though  his  progress  was  slow,  it  was  sure,  and  the 
additional  opportunities  of  study,  which  he  enjoyed  by 
a  freedom  from  those  avocations  which  vivacity  and 
warmth  of  constitution  occasion,  made  him  a  tolerably 
good  scholar.  The  sullenness  of  his  deportment,  how- 
ever, alienated  the  affections  of  his  teachers ;  and, 
upon  the  slightest  misdemeanours,  he  often  underwent 
the  punishment,  of  the  rod,  which  he  always  bore 
without  a  tear  and  without  complaint. 

He  had  not  long  been  at  school,  before  his  father 
and  mother  died  of  a  contagious  fever.  Preparatory 
to  the  disclosure  of  so  mournful  an  event  to  an  orphan 
son,  many  precautions  were  taken,  many  phrases  of 
condolence  studied.  At  length,  the  master  took  him 
aside,  and,  after  several  observations  on  the  instability 
of  human  affairs,  the  suddenness  of  death,  the  neces- 
sity of  submission  to  Providence,  and  the  inefficacy  of 
sorrow,  told  him  that  his  parents  were  no  more.  To 
this  young  Apathes  replied,  by  observing,  without  any 
visible  alteration  in  his  countenance,  that  he  suspected 
something  of  that  kind  had  happened,  as  he  had  not 
received  his  letters  at  the  usual  time  ;  but  that  he  had 
not  said  any  thing  on  the  subject,  as  he  thought  his 
being  possessed  of  a  line  fortune  by  the  event,  was  a 
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matter  that  concerned  nobody  but  himself.  "  For," 
says  he,  *'  as  the  death  was  sudden,  there  probably  was 
no  will,  and  my  father  being  pretty  warm,  as  they  call 
it,  and  I  being  an  only  son,  I  think  I  shall  be  very  well 
off."  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  his  master,  who  was 
now  desirous  of  some  degree  of  that  grief  which  he  had 
before  been  solicitous  to  prevent — "  And  are  you  not 
affected,"  said  he,  **  with  the  loss  of  the  dearest  friends 
you  had  in  the  world  ?" — ''  Why,  Sir,"  replied  the  in- 
sensible, "  you  have  just  now  been  teaching  me  to 
submit  to  Providence,  and  telling  me  we  must  all  die, 
and  the  like ;  and  do  I  not  practise  your  preceipts  ?" 
The  master  was  too  much  astonished  to  be  able  to 
answer,  and  hastily  left  the  young  man ;  who  probably 
concluded  the  day  with  a  feast  of  gingerbread,  or  a 
game  at  marbles. 

Soon  after  he  left  school,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
enter  into  the  state  of  matrimony.  But  here  let  the 
gentle  reader  be  informed,  that  he  was  not  induced  to 
submit  his  neck  to  the  yoke  by  any  of  those  fine  feel- 
ings which  constitute  love.  The  object  of  his  choice 
had  ten  thousand  pounds ;  and  he  considered  that  ten 
thousand  pounds  would  pay  for  the  lady's  board.  When 
the  little  prattlers  were  arrived  at  that  age  when  none 
can  behold  them  without  pleasure,  they  were  seized 
fvith  an  unfavourable  small-pox,  and  severally  carried 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  constant  attendance 
of  the  mother  on  this  occasion  brought  on  a  fever, 
which,  together  with  a  weakness  occasioned  by  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  pregnancy  proved  fatal.  Then,  at  last, 
Apathes  was  observed  to  fetch  a  sigh,  and  lift  up  his 
h£Uids  to  heaven — at  the  sight  of  the  undertaker's  bill. 
A  thousand  misfortunes  in  business  have  fallen  to  his 
lot,  all  which  he  has  borne  with  seeming  fortitude.  He 
is  now,  at  length,  reduced  to  that  state  in  which  gen- 
tlemen choose  to  take  lodgings  within  the  purlieus  of 
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be  deprecated.  Affliction  softens  and  improves  the 
heart.  Tears,  to  speak  in  the  style  of  figure,  fertilize 
the  soil  in  which  the  virtues  grow.  And  it  is  the 
remark  of  one  who  understood  human  nature,  that  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  the 
heart,  are  meliorated  by  adversity. 

But,  in  order  to  promote  these  ends,  our  sufferings 
must  not  be  permitted  to  overwhelm  us.  We  must 
oppose  them  with  the  arms  of  reason  and  religion ; 
and,  to  express  the  idea  in  the  language  of  the  philoso- 
pher, as  well  as  the  poet,  of  nature,  every  one,  while  he 
is  compelled  to  feel  his  misfortunes  like  a  man,  should 
resolve  also  to  bear  them  like  a  man. 


No.  CLX. 

CURSORY  REMARKS  ON  THE  ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  PULPIT. 

[in  A  LETTER.] 

Eloquence  is  numbered  among  those  arts  which, 
instead  of  making  a  progressive  improvement  in  the 
course  of  revolving  ages,  have  greatly  receded  from 
their  original  excellence. 

The  funeral  orations  and  panegyrics  of  a  few  French- 
men, are  the  only  pieces  among  the  moderns  which 
make  pretensions  to  rhetorical  composition  in  the 
highest  style.  These,  however,  appear  very  elaborate 
and  unnatural ;  whether  from  the  barrenness  of  the 
subjects,  or  from  the  weakness  of  the  orators,  is  foreign 
to  our  purpose  to  determine.  From  whatever  cause  it 
proceeds,  it  appears,  that  ancient  eloquence  is  not 
restored  by  those  efforts  which  are  allowed  to  have 
been  most  successful. 

In  England,  so  generally  is  a  taste  for  solid  argu- 
ment and  close  reasoning  diffused,  that  mere  flights  of 
imagination,  when  unsupported  by  truth  and  argu- 
ment, are  little  attended  to.  Thus,  it  has  been  said, 
we  have  no  truly  classical  history  of  our  own  country. 
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Elaborate  collections  of  facts^  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment^ and  accurate  descriptions  of  our  navies  and 
armaments,  fill  up,  vfith  a  jejune  detail,  some  of  our 
celebrated  histories.  A  great  deal  of  sagacity  has, 
indeed,  been  exerted  in  the  adjustment  of  contested 
«ras,  unwearied  labour  in  illustrating  obscure  pas- 
sages in  our  annals,  and  much  patience  in  the  ex- 
amination of  our  records.  But  where,  after  all,  is 
the  painting  of  a  Livy,  and  the  concise  elegance  of  a 
SaUust  ? 

It  is  not  therefore  surprising,  that  a  people  who  ad- 
mit not  unnecessary  embellishments  in  matters  of  taste, 
and  who  can  fall  in  love  with  naked  truth  even  when 
she  is  at  liberty  to  dress  herself  in  the  garb  of  fancy, 
should  reject  mere  ornamental  flourishes  in  the  im- 
portant transactions  of  political  debate,  and  the  serious 
proceedings  of  a  court  of  judicature. 

Thus  the  eloquence  of  the  ancients  is  not,  perhaps, 
to  be  found  either  in  the  senate  or  the  forum  of 
Britain. — There  is,  indeed,  a  very  great  degree  of 
merit  in  many  of  the  harangues  spoken  in  those 
places,  but  they  came  not  up  to  the  idea  of  Grecian  or 
Roman  eloquence.  The  defect,  however,  is  probably 
not  so  much  owing  to  the  want  of  ability,  as  to  a 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  taste  and  genius  of  the 
nation. 

In  the  pulpit,  indeed,  we  may  find  some  vestiges 
of  ancient  oratory  :  but,  waving  at  present  the  inquiry 
whether  or  not  we  resemble  the  ancients  in  this  point, 
1  shall  proceed  to  transcribe  a  few  observations  on 
pulpit  eloquence  in  general,  which  I  collected  not  long 
ago  by  accident. 

One  evening  last  autumn,  as  I  was  walking  in  the 
fields  near  the  city,  to  enjoy  a  little  fresh  air,  I  observed 
a  man,  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  of  a  com- 
posed aspect,  sauntering  in  the  same  path  with  myself, 
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seemingly  in  profound  meditation.  For  a  considerable 
tim^  neither  of  us  chose  to  commence  a  conversation ; 
till  at  length,  when  a  .tacit  familiarity  between  us 
had  removed  the  reserve  of  strangeness,  the  old  man 
opened  with  an  usual  introductory  topic,  the  serenity 
of  the  evening.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  refuse 
to  join  in  one  of  the  most  reasonable,  as  well  as  most 
agreeable,  pleasures  of  human  life.  By  degrees,  the 
severity  of  my  companion's  countenance  brightened  up 
as  the  conversation  grew  warm,  and  he  told  me  he  had 
just  been  hearing  an  excellent  sermon  at  an  evening 
lecture,  and,  as  was  his  usual  way,  had  taken  this  little 
turn  in  the  fields  to  meditate  on  serious  subjects 
without  interruption.  I  must  own  I  was  rather 
startled  at  hearing  this,  apprehending  I  had  fallen  into 
the  company  of  some  methodistical  enthusiast,  who 
would  endeavour  to  make  a  proselyte;  but,  upon 
farther  conversation,  I  found  myself  agreeably  mistaken. 
The  old  man  made  some  reflections,  which,  as  they 
struck  me  at  the  time,  I  entered  among  my  minutes  as 
soon  as  I  returned  home. 

'^  You  must  know.  Sir,"  said  he,  '^  that  I  am  an  old* 
fashion  man.  I  go  to  church  on  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days, according  to  my  good  old  grandmother's  direc- 
tions, who  (well  I  remember  it)  used  always  to  ap- 
point me  the  bearer  of  her  large  print  prayer4>ook 
bound  in  purple  morocco.  To  these  early  impressions, 
perhaps,  I  owe  all  my  oddities ;  and  you  will  easily 
imagine  what  a  queer  fellow  I  am,  when  I  inform  you, 
that  I  put  my  family  to  the  inconvenience  of  dining, 
on  Sundays,  a  fiill  hour  sooner  than  common,  for  no 
other  reason  in  the  world  but  that  I  may  do  my  duty 
towards  my  Maker,  by  going  to  church  m  the  after- 
noon. On  week  days,  while  my  neighbours  are  at  the 
play-house  or  the  tavern,  I  can  make  shift  to  kill  timo 
at  an  evening  lecture;  and  I  often  follow  a  famous 
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preacher  of  a  charity  sermon  with  all  the  ardour 
mtii  which  a  favourite  player  inspires  the  frequenters 
of  theatrical  entertainments.  These  are  my  usual 
diversions,  and  really^  Sir,  they  have  some  advantages 
attendmg  them.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  ex- 
pensive ;  fiir  what  is  a  shilling  thrown  away  now  and 
then  upon  a  trifling  whim,  since  every  man  has  his 
hobby-horse ;  such  as  relieving  a  suffering  fellow-crea- 
ture, or  contributing  to  the  education  and  support  of  A 
poor  cnrphan?  Secondly,  I  can  go  into  any  church  within 
the  Bills  of  Mortality,  without  danger  of  being  pushed, 
and  squeezed,  and  trodden  upon,  and  stifled  to  death, 
as  sometimes  happens  to  those  who  follow  more  fash- 
ionable diversions;  nay,  and  I  can  sit  the  whole 
time  without  being  in  the  least  overheated. 

''  Now,  Sir,  as  I  have  constantly  attended  to  various 
sorts  of  public  eloquence,  I  suppose  I  may  pretaid; 
without  vanity,  to  be  some  judge  of  it.  Do  not, 
however,  expect  that  I  shall  bring  proofs  of  the  just- 
ness of  my  remarks  from  your  Aristotles,  your  Tullies, 
or  your  Quintilians  ;  for  I  am  a  plain  common  man, 
and  if  I  have  any  sense,  God  knows  it  is  only  plain 
common  sense. 

*'  Let  me  premise,  that  I  shall  now  and  then  make 
use  of  the  usual  terms  of  division  and  subdivision. 
Such,  for  instance,  as  those  edifying  little  words^ 
Firsts  secondly,  thirdly,  to  conclude,  to  come  to  my 
next  head,  and  the  like.  Consider,  Sir,  I  have  been 
bug  used  to  this  style,  and  naturally  run  into  it 

''  Of  preachers,  I  shall  reckon  four  kinda;  the  Fina 
Man,  the  Pretty  Preacher,  the  (rood  Textman,  and 
the  Humdrum. 

^  First  then  of  the  first  (foi^ve  my  sernlonical: 
style)^  namely,  of  the  Fine  Man  : 

''  A  stentorophonic  voice  is  the  fundamental  ex- 
cellence of  your  Fine  Man,,  and  a  powerful  excellence 
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it  is.  No  sooner  has  the  Fine  Man  uttered  the  pathe- 
tic and  significant  phrase,  '  to  conclude/  than  I  have 
seen  the  whole  row  of  matrons,  in  the  aisle,  wiping 
their  eyes.  The  next  qualification  is  flexibility  of 
joints  and  muscles.  From  this  excellence  arise  ^ose 
vilent  contortions  of  the  body,  that  wringing  of  the 
hands,  beating  of  the  breast,  rolling  of  the  eyes, 
foaming  of  the  mouth,  and  other  symptoms  of  mad- 
ness, which  never  fail  to  gain  the  applause  of  the  ple- 
beian congregation.  The  next — but  what  am  I  about. 
Sir  ?  In  truth,  I  cannot  recollect  any  real  excellencies ; 
as  for  sense,  learning,  argument,  these  are  not  to  be 
expected  in  your  Fine  Man :  but  then  the  want  of 
these  is  abundantly  supplied  by  noise,  nonsense,  and 
grimace. 

'^  To  come  to  my  second  head.  Secondly,  then,  as 
was  before  laid  down,  we  treat  of  the  PnErnr 
Preacher. 

*'  The  Pretty  Preacher  is  an  imitator  of  the  Fine 
Man.  As  a  copy,  he  is  sometimes  fainter  than  the 
original.  He  whines,  he  sobs,  he  roars,  but  roars  like 
any  nightingale,  as  Shakespeare  has  it.  A  soft  effe- 
minate voice,  a  pretty  face  (for  look  ye.  Sir,  a  pretty 
face  is  a  more  powerful  persuasive  than  the  argu- 
ments of  a  Chillingworth),  and  a  white  handkerchief, 
are  the  constituent  parts  of  a  Pretty  Preacher. 

*'  These*  two  sorts  of  Preachers  are  complete 
masters  of  the  passions,  without  in  the  least  addressing 
the  understanding.  In  truth,  I  cannot  help  comparing 
them  to  a  fiddler  of  old  time  I  remember  to  have  heard 
of  at  school,  who  made  stocks  and  stones  dance 
minuets,  and  rivers  run  the  wrong  way,  and  played 
a  hundred  such  pranks  merely  by  sound  of  the  fiddle- 
stnngs.  Just  in  the  same  manner  a  Fine  Man^  and  a 
Pretty  Preacher,  can  force  the  tear  from  the  eye,  and 
the  shilling  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  pocket,  by 
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dint  of  sound,  which,  in  this  case,  is  very  seldom  the 
echo  of  sense. 

**  To  come  to  my  third  head.  Thirdly,  then,  the 
Good  Textbiian  lays  down  good  plain  rules  of  mo- 
rality, and  confirms  every  precept  by  a  quotation  from 
holy  ^writ.  The  grace  of  elocution  he  never  aims 
at.  Rhetorical-  flourishes,  new  remarks,  or  beautiful 
language  are  not  to  be  required  of  him.  In  short, 
the  intelligent  part  of  the  congregation  will  seldom 
find  their  understandings  enlightened,  or  their  fancy 
amused,  by  him ;  but  the  plain .  sober-minded  Chris- 
tian, provided  he  can  distinguish  what  the  preacher 
says,  may  carry  away  something  for  his  edification. 

**  To  conclude  with  my  fourth  and  last  head.  The 
Humdrum  seems  to  consider  preaching  and  praying  as 
a  kind  of  work,  which  if  he  performs  so  as  to  get  his 
wages,  he  is  satisfied.  He  reads  the  liturgy  as  he 
would  read  a  newspaper.  In  his  preaching,  he  enr 
deavours  neither  to  please,  to  strike,  nor  to  convince, 
but  thinks  the  duty  sufficiently  well  done,  if  it  is  but 
done  according  to  the  rubrick,  and  at  the  established 
seasons.  To  give  him  his  due,  he  commonly  preaches 
the  best  divinity  in  the  language ;  for  as  he  is  too  lazy 
to  compose,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  choice  of 
the  most  celebrated  compositions  of  others.  He,  how- 
ever, murders  every  sentence  he  reads.  For  the.  most 
part,  he  chooses  doctrinal  rather  than  practical  dis- 
courses ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  while  he  is 
making  the  mysteries  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday, 
his  audience  is  commonly  asleep  as  fast  as  a  church. 
In  a  word,  you  may  form  some  idea  of  this  kind  of 
a  preacher,  by  taking  a  view  of  Hogarth's  print  of  the 
sleepy  congregation,  where  there  is  a  Humdrum  hold- 
ing forth,  so  as  effectually  to  infuse  peace  and  quiet- 
ness into  the  minds  of  his  bearerd." 

Here  the  old  man's  avocations  obliged  him  to  con- 
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elude  the  conversation^  ^th  e:{;:pressing  a  wish,  ^^  Thit 
men  of  virtue  and  learning,  as  the  clergy  generdJy 
Qrp,  would  not  suffer  the  effect  of  their  excellent 
prayers  aUd  discourses^  which,  if  well  delivered,  might 
reform  the  world,  to  he  in  a  great  measure  lort 
through  indifference  or  affectation.** 

The  several  descriptions  of  preachers  in  this  essay 
were  of  well-k^nown  public  characters  at  the  time  it 
was  written.  They  have  long  ago  been  fifilenced  by 
death :  and  I  know  not  that  they  have,  in  the  preowt 
times,  any  imitators. 

No.  CLXI. 

ON  THE  SUPERIOR  VALUE  OP  SOLID  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 
A  Dialogue  of  the  Dead  between  Cicero  and  Lord  Chesterfield. 

Esse  qilim  videri.— -Sall. 

Cicero.  Mistake  me  not.  I  know  how  to  value 
the  sweet  courtesies  of  life.  Affitbility;  attention,  de- 
corum of  behaviour,  if  they  have  not  been  ranked  by 
philosophers  among  the  virtues,  are  certainly  related 
to  them,  and  have  a  powerful  influence  in  promoting 
social  happiness.  I  have  recommended  them,  as  well 
as  yourself.  But  I  contend,  and  no  sophistry  shall 
prevail  upon  me  to  give  up  this  point,  that,  to  be  truly 
amiable,  they  must  proceed  from  goodness  of  heart.— 
Assumed  by  the  artful  to  serve  the  purposes  of  private 
interest,  they  degenerate  to  contemptible  grimace,  and 
detestable  hypocrisy. 

Chest.  Excuse  me,  my  dear  Cicero ;  I  cannot  enter 
farther  into  the  controversy  at  present.  I  have  a 
hundred  engagements  at  least;  and  see  yonder  my 
little  elegant  French  Contesse.  I  promised  her  and 
myself  the  pleasure  of  a  promenade.  Pleasant  walking 
enough  in  these  elysian  groves.  So  much  good  com- 
pany too,  that  if  it  were  not  that  the  canaille  are  apt 
to  be  troublesome,  I  should  not  much  regret  the  dis- 
tance from  the  Thuilleries.— — -^But  adieu,  mon  cher 
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ami,  for  I  see  Madame  ****  is  joining  the  party. 
Adieu,  adieu ! 

Cic  Contemptible  fop ! 

Chest.  Ah !  what  do  I  hear  ?  Recollect  that  I  am 
a  man  of  honour,  unused  to  the  pity  or  the  insults  of 
an  upstart,  a  ncnms  honw.  But  perhaps  your  exclama- 
tion was  not  meant  of  me — if  so,  why — 

Cic.  I  am  as  little  inclined  to  insult  as  to  flatter 
you.  Your  levity  excited  my  indignation ;  but  my 
compassion  for  the  degeneracy  of  human  nature,  exhi- 
bited in  your  instance,  absorbs  my  contempt 

Chest.  I  could  be  a  little  angty,  but  as  biensiance 
forbids  it,  I  will  be  a  philosopher  for  once. — A-pro-pos, 
pray  how  do  you  reconcile  your — what  shall  I  call  it — 
your  unsmooth  address  to  those  rules  of  decorum,  that 
gentleness  of  manners,  of  which  you  say  you  know  and 
teach  the  propriety  as  well  as  myself  7 

Cic.  To  confess  the  truth,  I  will  not  advance  the 
external  embellishment  of  manners  to  extreme  refine- 
ment. Ornamental  education,  or  an  attention  to  the 
graces^  has  a  connexion  with  eflfeminacy.  In  ac- 
quiring the  gentleman,  I  would  not  lose  the  spirit  of  a 
man.  There  is  a  gracefulness  in  a  manly  character,  a 
beauty  in  an  open  and  ingenuous  disposition,  which  all 
the  professed  teachers  of  the  arts  of  pleasing  know  not 
how  to  communicate. 

Chest.  You  and  I  lived  in  a  state  of  manners,  as 
different  as  the  periods  at  which  we  lived  were  distant. 
You  Romans,  pardon  me,  my  dear,  you  Romans — had 
a  little  of  the  brute  in  you.  Come,  come,  I  must 
overlook  it.  You  were  obliged  to  court  plebeians  for 
their  suffirages ;  and  if  similis  stmU  gaudet,  it  must  be 
owned,  that  the  greatest  of  you  were  secure  of  their 
favour.  Why,  Beau  Nash  would  have  handed  your 
Catos  and  Brutuses  out  of  the  ball-room,  if  they  had 
shown  their  unmannerly  heads  in  it ;  and  my  Lord 
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Modish,  animated  with  the  conscious  merit  of  the 
largest  or  smallest  buckles  in  the  room,  according  to 
the  temporary  ton,  would  have  laughed  Pompey  the 
Great  out  of  countenance.  Oh,  Cicero,  had  you  lived 
in  a  modem  European  court,  you  would  have  caught 
a  degree  of  that  undescribable  grace,  which  is  not  only 
the  ornament,  but  may  be  the  substitute  of  all  those 
laboured  attainments  which  fools  call  solid  merit. 
But  it  was  not  your  good  fortune,  and  I  make  allow- 
ances. 

Cic.  The  vivacity  you  have  acquired  in  studying  the 
writings  and  the. manners  of  the  degenerate  Gaub, 
has  led  you  to  set  too  high  a  value  on  qualifications 
which  dazzle  the  lively  perceptions  with  a  momentary 
blaze,  and  to  depreciate  that  kind  of  worth  which  can 
neither  be  obtained  nor  understood  without  serious 
attention  and  sometimes  painful  efforts.  But  I  will  not 
contend  with  you  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the 
outward  modes  which  delight  fops  and  coxcombs.  I 
will  not  spend  arguments  in  proving  that  gold  is  more 
valuable  than  tinsel,  though  it  glitters  less.  But  I 
must  censure  you,  and  with  an  asperity  too,  which, 
perhaps,  your  graces  may  not  approve,  for  recommend- 
ing vice  as  graceful,  in  your  memorable  letters  to 
your  son. 

Chest.  That  the  great  Cicero  should  know  so  little 
of  the  world,  really  surprises  me.  A  little  libertinism, 
my  dear,  that's  all ;  how  can  one  be  a  gentleman  with- 
out a  little  libertinism  ? 

Cic.  I  ever  thought  that  to  be  a  gentleman,  it  was 
requisite  to  be  a  moral  man.  And  surely  you,  who 
might  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  light  to  direct  you, 
which  I  wanted,  were  blameable  in  omitting  religion 
and  virtue  in  your  system. 

Chest.  What!  superstitious  too! — You  have  not 
then  conversed  with  your  superior,  the  philosopher  of 
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Ferney.  I  thank  Heaven,  I  was  born  in  the  same  age 
with  that  great  luminary.  Prejudice  had  else,  perhaps, 
chained  me  in  the  thraldom  of  my  great  grandmother* 
These  are  enlightened  days ;  and  I  find  I  have  contri- 
buted something  to  the  general  illumination,  by  my 
posthumous  letters. 

Cic.  Boast  not  of  them.  Remember  you  were  a 
father. 

Chest.  And  did  I  not  endeavour  most  effectually  to 
serve  my  son,  by  pointing  out  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  a  foreign  ambassador,  for  which  department  I 
always  designed  him  ?  Few  fathers  have  taken  more 
pains  to  accomplish  a  son  than  myself.  There  was 
nothing  I  did  not  condescend  to  point  out  to  him. 

Cic.  True:  your  condescension  was  great  indeed. 
You  were  the  pander  of  your  son.  You  not  only 
taught  him  the  mean  arts  of  dissimulation,  the  petty 
tricks  which  degrade  nobility ;  but  you  corrupted  his 
principles,  fomented  his  passions,  and  even  pointed  out 
objects  for  their  gratification.  You  might  have  left 
the  task  of  teaching  him  fashionable  vice  to  a  vicious 
world.  Example,  and  the  corrupt  affections  of  human 
nature,  will  ever  be  capable  of  accomplishing  this 
unnatural  purpose.  But  a  parent,  the  guardian  ap- 
pointed by  nature  for.  an  uninstructed  of&pring 
introduced  into  a  dangerous  world,  who  himself  takes 
upon  him  the  office  of  seduction,  is  a  monster  indeed. 
I  also  had  a  son.  I  was  tenderly  solicitous  for  the 
right  conduct  of  his  education.  I  intrusted  him, 
indeed,  to  Cratippus  at  Athens ;  but,  like  you,  I  could 
not  help  transmitting  instructions  dictated  by  paternal 
love.  Those  instructions  are  contained  in  my  book  of 
Offices ;  a  book  which  has  ever  been  cited  by  the  world 
as  a  proof  to  what  a  height  the  morality  of  the  hea- 
thens was  advanced  without  the  light  of  revelation.  I 
own  I  feel  a  conscious  pride  in  it ;  not  on  account  of  the 
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ability  which  it  may  display,  but  for  the  principles  it 
teaches,  and  the  good,  I  flatter  myself,  it  has  diffused. 
You  did  not,  indeed,  intend  your  instructions  for  the 
world ;  but  as  you  give  them  to  a  son  you  loved,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  you  thought  them  true  wisdom, 
and  withheld  them  only  because  they  were  contrary  to 
the  professions  of  the  unenlightened.  They  have  been 
generally  read,  and  tend  to  introduce  the  manners, 
vices,  and  frivolous  habits  of  the  nation  you  admired— 
to  your  own  manly  nation,  who,  of  all  others,  once 
approached  most  nearly  to  the  noble  simplicity  of  the 
Romans. 

Chesi.  Spare  me,  Cicero.  I  have  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  rough  conversation  of  an  old  Roman.  I 
feel  myself  little  in  his  company.  I  seem  to  shrink  in 
his  noble  presence.  I  never  felt  my  insignificance  so 
forcibly  as  now.  French  courtiers  and  French  philo- 
sophers, of  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  have  been 
my  models ;  and  amid  the  dissipation  of  pleasure,  and 
the  hurry  of  affected  vivacity,  I  never  considered  the 
gracefulness  of  virtue,  and  the  beauty  of  an  open, 
sincere,  and  manly  character.* 


No.  CLXII. 

GONJBGTURBS  ON  THB  DIFFBRBNCB  BBTWBBN  ORIBNTAL 
AND  SBPTBNTRIONAL  POBTRY,ORTHB  POBTRY  OP  THB 
NORTHERN  COUNTRIES  OP  BUROPE. 

The  productions  of  the  mind,  like  those  of  the  earthy 
are  found  to  have  different  degrees  of  vigour  and 
beauty  in  different  climates.  In  the  more  northern 
regions,  where  the  nerves  are  braced  by  cold,  those 

*  This  Essay,  like  many  others  in  these  volumes,  was  occasioned  by 
the  ^p-eat  popularity  of  Chesterfield's  Letters  at  the  time  it  was  written- 
They  tended,  in  the  authors's  opinion,  to  the  destruction  of  the  na- 
tional morals,  and  particularly  to  the  corruption  of  youth;  for  which 
reason  they  were  attacked  by  him,  in  various  modes,  and  with  a  seal 
which,  at  least,  was  honest. 
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works  are  commonest,  and  attain  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection, wbich  proceed  from  the  exertion  of  the  rational 
powers,  and  the  painful  efibrts  of  the  judgment.    The 
jM^iences,  like  the  hardy  pine,  flourish  on  the  bleakest 
mountains;  while  the  works  of  taste  and  fancy  seem 
to  shrink  frt>m  the  rude  blast,  with  all  the  tenderness 
of  the  sensitive  plant,  and  to  require  the  genial  warmth 
of  a  nearer  sun  to  give  them  their  full  luxuriance  and 
maturity.    Aristotle,  Newton,  and  Locke,  were  the 
natives  and  inhabitants  of  temperate  regions.    Expe- 
rience^  indeed,  seems  to  prove,  that  dl  the  mental 
powers  exist  in  their  greatest  degree  of  strength  and 
perfection  among  those  who  inhabit  that  part  of  the 
globe  which  lies  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the 
Arctic  circle.  No  complete  and  celebrated  work  of  ge- 
nius was  ever  produced  in  the  torrid  zone. 

But  whether  the  diversity  of  genius  in  countries 
near  or  remoter  from  the  sun  proceeds  from  natural 
causes^  or  from  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  diffe- 
rent modes  of  education,  different  views,  and  a  different 
spirit  of  emulation,  it  is  certain  that  the  productions 
of  Eastern  and  Northern  genius  are  dissimilar.    Some 
ingenious  critics  have  indeed  pointed  out  a  resemblance 
between  the  Gothic  and  Oriental  poetry,  in  the  wild 
enthusiasm  of  an  irregular  imagination.    And  they 
have  accounted  for  it,  by  supposing,  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  in  an  emigration  of  the  Asiatics  into  Scan- 
dinavia, the  Eastern  people  brought  with  them  their 
national  spirit  of  poetry,  and  communicated  it  to  the 
tribes  with  whom  they  united.      The  resemblance^ 
therefore,  in  works  produced  since  this  union,  does  not 
prove  that  the  Northern  and  Oriental  genius  were 
originally  alike.     Those  productions  of  either  which 
are  allowed  to  be  original,  and  to  bear  no  marks  of 
imitation,  have  perhaps  no  other  resemblance  than  that 
which  commonly  proceeds  from  the  similar  operation 
of  pmilar  faculties,  independently  of  cUmate. 
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It  seems^  indeed^  that  a  cause  may  be  assigned  for 
this  diversity  of  Northern  and  Oriental  productions, 
without  attributing  it  to  an  essential  difference  in  the 
original  constitution  of  the  human  understanding. 
The  imagination  is  strongly  affected  by  surrounding 
objects^  and  acquires  vigour  by  frequent  exercise.  He 
who  is  placed  in  a  climate  where  the  serenity  of  the 
weather  constantly  presents  him  with  blue  skies^  lux- 
uriant plantations,  and  sunny  prospects,  will  find  his 
imagination  the  strongest  of  his  faculties ;  and^  in  the 
expression  of  his  sentiments,  ^will  abound  in  allusions 
to  natural  objects,  in  similes,  and  in  the  most  lively 
metaphors.  His  imagination  will  be  his  distinguishing 
excellence,  because  it  will  be  more  exercised  than  any 
other  of  his  faculties :  and  all  the  powers  both  of 
body  and  mind  are  known  to  acquire  vigour  by  habi* 
tual  exertion.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  lot  it  is 
to  exist  in  a  less  favoured  part  of  the  globe,  who  is 
driven  by  the  inclemency  of  his  climate  to  warm  roofe, 
and,  instead  of  basking  in  the  sunshine  amidst  all  the 
combined  beauties  of  nature,  flies  for  refuge  from  the 
cold  to  the  blazing  hearth,  will  seek,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  reason,  those  resources  which  he  cannot  find  in  the 
actual  employment  of  his  imagination.  Good  sense 
and  just  reasoning  will  therefore  predominate  in  his 
productions.  Even  in  the  wildest  of  his  flights,  a  me- 
thodical plan,  the  result  of  thought  and  reflection,  will 
appear,  on  examination,  to  restrain  the  irregularities  of 
licentious  fancy. 

Consistently  with  this  theory  we  find  Oriental  poetry 
exhibiting  the  most  picturesque  scenes  of  nature,  and 
illustrating  every  moral  sentiment  or  argumentative 
assertion  by  similes,  not  indeed  exact  in  the  resem- 
blance, but  sufficiently  analogous  to  strike  and  gratify 
the  imagination.  Strong  imagery,  animated  sentiment, 
warmth  and  vivacity  of  expression,  all  of  which  are  the 
effects  of  a  lively  fancy,  are  its  constant  characteristics. 
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The  accuracy  of  logic,  and  the  subtilty  of  metaphysics, 
are  of  a  nature  too  frigid  to  influence  the  Oriental 
writer.  He  feela  not  the  beauty  of  demonstration,  he 
pursues  not  a  chain  of  argument,  and  he  submits  to 
the^force  of  persuasion,  rather  from  the  dictates  of  his 
feelings  than  from  rational  conviction.  He  endeavours 
to  influence  his  reader  in  the  same  manner,  and  com- 
monly excites  an  emotion  so  violent,  as  to  produce  a 
more  powerful  e£Pect  on  common  minds,  than  would  be 
experienced  even  from  conclusive  argumentation. 


No.  CXLHI. 

CURSORY  RBMARKS  ON  THB  POETRY  OP  THE  PROPHETS, 
OP  ISAIAH  IK  PARTICULAR,  AND  ON  THB  BEAUTIES  OP 
BIBLICAL  POBTRY  IN  6BNBRAL. 

The  Sibylline  oracles  owed  their  solemn  air,  their 
credit,  and  their  power  over  the  fancy,  to  the  dark  and 
difficult  style  in  which  they  were  composed.  Virgil's 
Pollio,  supposed  to  have  been  written  from  a  hint  taken 
from  the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  is  the  most  admired  of  his 
Eclogues;  and  a  great  share  of  the  pleasure  derived 
from  the  perusal  of  it,  is  justly  attributed  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  poet,  in  leaving  more  to  be  understood 
than  meets  the  ear.  The  forebodings  of  Cassandra 
were  not  attended  to  by  the  Trojans;  and  perhaps  the 
true  reason  was,  that  they  were  not  completely  under- 
stood. The  witches  in  Macbeth  add  to  the  terrible 
solemnity  of  prophetical  incantation,  by  its  darkness 
and  uncertainty. 

Obscurity  seems  to  have  been  the  characteristic  of 
all  writings  pretending  to  prediction.  It  certainly  in- 
creased their  poetical  merit,  though,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  it  was  probably  no  more  than  a  studied 
artifice  to  evade,  if  the  event  did  not  correspond  with 
the  prophecy,  the  imputation  of  imposture.  Thus 
were  the  oracles  of  Apollo  delivered .  in  ambiguous 
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phrases,  which  frequently  admitted  a  contrary,  and 
always  a  doubtful^  interpretation. 

Without  this  artful  proceeding,  the  authority  of  the 
heathen  religion  had  not  been  so  long  maintained* 
Frequent  failure,  without  any  subterfuge  to  preserve 
the  prophetical  power  unsuspected^  would  soon  have 
silenced  the  Delphic  priestess.  But  while  the  aenig- 
matical  prediction  preserved  the  dignity  of  the  oradoi 
by  inspiring  awe,  it  contributed  to  iti  security  by  faci- 
litating evasion. 

The  Sacred  Prophecies  have  that  obscurity  which 
distinguishes  this  species  of  writing.  The  final  cause 
of  it,  however,  was  to  exercise  the  Mth  and  saga- 
city of  mankind.  The  beauty  which  it^  adda  to  die 
poetry  cannot  be  supposed  to  arise  from  dtaign  or 
skill  in  poetry  as  an  art,  but  is  the  necessary  result  of 
natural  propriety.  And  none  but  the  unbeliever  will 
suppose  that,  like  the  oracles  at  Delphi,  they  adinitted 
a  doubtful,  in  order  to  admit  a  double  construction. 

The  prophecy  of  IsaifJi  abounds  in  the  beauties  of 
Oriental  poetry.  The  translation  in  our  Bible  is  a 
literal  one,  and  though  it  may  be  found  inaccurate 
by  a  Lowth  or  a  Kennicot,  will,  I  believe,  hardly 
admit  of  improvement  in  force,  simpUcity,  and  anima- 
tion. It  does  honour  to  the  feelings  of  the  old  trans- 
lators, who,  though  they  have  performed  their  task 
with  so  much  spirit,  had  nothing  else  in  view  but  fide- 
lity. To  refinement  and  taste  they  made  no  preten* 
sions ;  and  that  their  work  is  so  well  executed  must- 
have  been  owing  to  the  excellence  of  their  natural 
sentiment  and  taste.  We  have  several  literal  transla- 
tions of  the  ancient  poets  into  English  prose,  which 
are  in  request  among  school-boys.  In  these  we  find 
no  remains  of  that  beauty  which  has  been  celebrated  in 
every  age  from  its  first  production.  Few  of  these  are 
rendered  so  faithfully,  word  for  word,  from  their  ori- 
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ginals>  as  the  Scriptures^  which^  notwithstanding  this 
disadvantage^  are  the  sublimest  and  most  interesting 
books  in  the  English  language. 

That  they  are  thus  excellent,  it  may,  indeed  be  said, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  They  proceeded  from 
that  real  inspiration  to  which  the  celebrated  writers 
of  antiquity  only  pretended.  And  if  the  enthusiasm, 
whioh  the  imaginary  assistance  of  a  fabulous  deity 
excited,  could  diffuse  that  captivating  spirit  over  the 
works  of  a  mortal  poet  which  has  charmed  every  suc- 
ceeding age,  it  will  be  an  obvious  inference,  that  the 
genuine  afflatus  of  the  great  Author  of  the  universe 
must  produce  a  work  of  eminent  and  unquestionable 
beauty*  Such  reasoning  is  plausible ;  but,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  the 
divine  inspiration  operated  intentionally  no  farther 
than  in  dictating  truth  of  representation,  and  in  laying 
open  scenes  of  futurity ;  and  that  the  beauties  disco- 
verable in  the  medium  of  composition  by  whieh  those 
primary  ends  are  accomplished,  are  effects  but  collar 
teral  and  subordinate.  Considered  as  such,  every  man 
of  sentiment  feels  them  of  a  superior  kind,  and  if  he 
judges  by  the  criterion  of  his  undissembled  feelings, 
must  achiowledge,  that  though  they  are  sometimes 
resembled  in  Homer,  they  are  seldom  equalled  and 
never  excelled.  Take  a  view  of  the  poetical  beauties 
merely  as  the  productions  of  Isaiah,  a  very  ancient  poet 
of  Judseaj  and  his  writings  will  surely  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  a  man  of  letters,  as  much  as  those  of  the  native 
of  Smyrna  or  of  Ascra. 

They  who  pretend  to  an  exemption  from  prejudice, 
evince  the  futility  of  their  pretensions,  when  they  attri- 
bute the  general  admiration  of  the  Scriptures,  as  com- 
positions, to  opinions  formed  in  their  favour  in  the  ear- 
lier period  of  infancy.  The  truth  is,  the  prejudices 
which  they  have    unreasonably   adopted  against  the 
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doctrines  deriyed  from  those  ancient  books  extend 
themselves  to  the  style  and  sentiment :  but  surely,  ex- 
clusively of  the  religious  tendency,  and  of  the  argu- 
ments for  the  authenticity  of  the  books,  they  claim  a 
great  degree  of  veneration  from  their  antiquity,  and 
justly  excite  the  attention  of  criticism,  as  curious  spe- 
dmens  of  Oriental  composition. 

It  might,  indeed,  have  been  expected,  from  the  gene- 
ral taste,  which  at  present  prevails  for  the  remains  of 
ancient  English  poetry,  that  those  works,  which  justly 
boast  a  higher  antiquity  than  any  of  the  productions 
of  North  or  South  Britain,  would  have  been  particu- 
larly regarded.  But,  while  the  ballad  of  a  minstrel, 
beautiful  perhaps,  and  well  worth  preserving,  has  been 
recovered  from  its  dust  and  committed  to  memory,  the 
family  Bible  has  been  suffered  to  lie  unopened,  or  has 
been  perused  by  many  only  with  a  view  to  punful  im- 
provement, without  an  idea  of  the  possibility  of  deriv- 
ing from  it  the  elegant  pleasures  of  literary  entertain- 
ment. 

Yet  even  the  vulgar  sensibly  feel  the  force  of  beau- 
ties which  they  know  not  how  to  point  out ;  and  are 
affected  with  a  very  strong  sense  of  pleasure,  while  they 
are  reading  the  Scriptures  solely  from  motives  of  duty, 
and  a  desire  of  edification.  In  truth,  among  those 
whose  natural  taste  is  not  corrupted  by  false  refine- 
ment, which  perhaps  is  the  most  numerous,  though 
not  the  most  distinguished  part  of  the  community,  the 
Bible  is  read  as  affording  all  the  delight  of  pleasing 
poetry  and  history ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  justly  be 
called  the  most  popular  book  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

But  all  readers,  whether  vulgar  or  refined,  who  feel 
and  acknowledge  the  admirable  touches  of  nature  and 
simplicity  which  are  observable  in  many  parts  of  those 
writings,  will  perhaps  receive  additional  satisfaction. 
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when  they  discover  that  their  taste  is  often  conformable 
to  classical  ideas  of  literary  excellence. 

There  is^  in  the  present  age,  a  very  numerous  tribe 
of  readers^  who  have  formed  their  taste  and  senti- 
ments from  the   writings  of  the  philosophers  on  the 
continent^  and  from  the  sceptical  sophistry  of  our  own 
countrymen.     They   are  known  to  make  pretensions 
to  a  very  uncommon  degree  of  refinement  in  their  , 
judgment  of  composition,  and  to  condemn  every  work, 
whatever  marks  it  may  bear  of  a  strong  though  un- 
cultivated genius^  which  wants  the  last  polish  of  deli- 
cacy and  correctness,  and  has  nothing  similar  to  those 
modem  productions, .  with  which  alone  they  have  been 
conversant.    With  all  their  boasted  comprehension  of 
mind^  they  seem  to  want  ideas,  which  may  operate  as 
principles  in  forming  a  just  opinion,  of  those  works 
which  were  composed  before  the  invention  of  syste- 
matic rules,  and  before  native  sentiment  was  super- 
seded by  the  feeble,  though  elegant,  feelings,  of  which 
we  boast  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  civilization.  Under 
*  these  unfavourable  prepossessions,  the  Bible  appears 
to  them  as  an  assemblage  of  grossness  and  vulgarisms, 
which^  therefore,  without  determining  upon  the  authen- 
tidty  of  it,  they  avoid  reading,  apprehending  that  they 
can  derive  no  pleasure  from  it,  and  that  they  may  pos- 
flibly  corrupt  their  style,  and  catch  inelegance. 

With  these  it  would  be  a  valuable  point  gained,  for 
^iheir  own  sakes  as  well  as  for  society,  if  they  could  be 
prevailed  on  so  far  to  lay  aside  their  prejudices  as  to 
open  the  book  and  judge  of  it  from  what  they  feel  and 
remark  on  a  fair  examination.  If  they  could  once  be 
induced  to  read  it  with  avidity,  from  an  expectation 
of  literary  amusement,  they  could  scarcely  fail  of  receiv- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  more  important  benefit. 

In  an  age  like  the  present,  when  all  orders  are,  in 
some  degree^  attached  to  letters,  he  certainly  renders 
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great  service  to  religion,  and  consequently  to  ifode^, 
who  unites  taste  with  theology,  and  excites  ihe  atten- 
tion of  the  careless  and  sceptical  to  those  books,  of 
which  a  sense  of  duty  enjoins  the  perusal,  by  setting 
their  beauties  in  a  new  or  a  stronger  light. 

And  that  this  opinion  of  the  peculiar  beauties  of 
Isaiah  is  not  singular,  if  it  is  necessary  to  appeal  to  any 
other  proof  than  the  common  feelings  of  mankind,  is 
evident  from  the  judgment  of  a  popular  writer  of  our 
own,  who,  as  he  was  indisputably  a  poet  himself  will 
be  allowed,  by  the  most  rigid  critics,  to  be  a  competent 
judge  of  poetry.  Mr.  Pope's  Messiah  is  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  esteemed  of  his  shorter  works ; 
but  that  it  derived  its  chief  merit  from  Isaiah  there  caen 
be  no  doubt,  and  the  admirable  poet  felt  a  pleasure  to 
acknowledge.  He  neglected  not  the  opportmiity 
which  this  pastoral  afforded,  of  forming  a  comparison 
between  Isaiah  and  Virgil,  in  a  few  parallel  passages^ 
fairly  displayed  by  a  translation  equally  literal,  and 
to  exhibit  the  Oriental  poet  to  great  advantage.  Of 
this  animated  prophet's  poetry,  there  are  many  paro- 
dies, paraphrases,  and  imitations,  all  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  evince  how  difficult  his  excellencies  are 
to  be  equalled,  are  proofs  that  he  has  been  generally 
admired  as  a  poet. 

But,  after  all,  the  reader  must  judge  of  the  sacred 
writings  for  himself.  If  he  attends  to  what  he  feels, 
and  lays  aside  prepossession,  his  judgment  wUl  be 
favourable  and  just.  To  remove  a  single  prejudice, 
which  can  prevent  the  universal  acceptance  of  books  of 
universal  concern,  is  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  gene- 
ral happiness.  An  attempt  to  render  the  prophetic 
writers  objects  of  particular  attention,  in  an  age  when 
our  most  ingenious  theologists  are  employed  in  illus- 
trating their  meaning  at  a  lecture  wisely  established 
for  that  purpose,  must,  at  least,  have  the  merit  of  being 
well-timed. 
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And  surely  every  one  who  wishes  to  promote  the 
desirable  coalition  of  taste  with  piety^  must  accept^  with 
gratitude^  the  labours  of  Lowth,  whose  lectures  on  the 
sacred  poetry  of  the  Hebrews^  and  observations  on 
Isaiah,  have  displayed,  in  biblical  literature,  the  unex- 
pected charms  of  classic  elegance. 

No.  CLXIV. 

ON   PREACHING,   AND   SERMON-WRITERS. 

Few  institutions  can  contribute  more  to  preserve, 
civilization,  and  promote  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement among  all  ranks  of  people,  than  the  estar 
blishment  of  public  lectures  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, to  be  periodically  repeated  after  a  short  interval. 

Such  is  the  light  in  which  are  to  be  considered  the 
discourses  appointed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  church,  to 
be  every  where  read  on  the  recurrence  of  the  seventh 
day.  By  these  the  meanest][and  the  most  illiterate  are 
enabled  to  hear  moral  and  philosophical  treatises  on 
every  thing  that  concerns  their  several  duties,  without 
expense  and  without  the  trouble  of  solicitation. 

And  whatever  is  urged  by  men  who  are  ill-affected 
to  all  religious  institutions,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
great  political,  as  well  as  moral,  benefit  is  derived  to 
society  from  a  practice  thus  universal.  But  it  is  a  mis- 
fortune long  ago  lamented,  that  men  are  incapable  of 
estimating  the  real  value  of  advantages,  till  experience 
bas  shown  what  it  is  to  want  them. 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  since  the  acquisition  of  books 
bas  been  facilitated  by  their  numbers,  oral  instruction 
is  rendered  less  necessary.  But  though  books  are 
easily  procured,  yet,  even  in  this  age  of  information, 
tbere  are  thousands  in  the  lower  classes  who  cannot 
read  at  aU,  or  at  least  with  much  advantage.  Besides, 
it  is  a  well-known  truth,  that  the  same  precepts  incul- 
cated by  a  living  instructor,  adorned  by  a  proper 
oratory,  and  enforced  by  a  serious  and  authoritative 
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manner,  produce  a  powerful  effect,  not  to  be  ex- 
perienced in  solitary  retirement.  There  is  likewise 
a  sympathy  communicated  in  a  numerous  audience, 
which  attaches  the  mind  more  strongly  to  the  subject. 

The  obvious  utility  of  discourses  from  the  pulpit  is 
proved  by  the  decisions  of  experience.  For,  not- 
withstanding the  complaints  against  the  levity  and  pro- 
faneness  of  the  age,  churches  are  still  frequented  with 
^  apparent  pleasure.  And  to  be  placed  in  a  situation 
where  a  good  preacher  resides,  is  by  many  esteemed 
a  very  essential  requisite  to  an  agreeable  retreat  from 
the  cares  iind  business  of  life. 

For  excellent  preachers  this  nation  has  been  long 
distinguished ;  excellent,  not  so  much  in  the  talents  of 
an  orator,  as  in  the  composition  of  discourses.  With 
an  uncultivated  voice,  in  an  uncouth  manner,  accom- 
panied with  awkward  attitudes,  they  have  delivered 
harangues  scarcely  excelled  in  the  schools  of  Athens. 
As  the  French  have  exhibited  their  characteristic  levity 
even  in  their  boasted  sermons,  so  the  English  have  dis- 
played their  natural  solidity. 

The  sermons  of  the  last  century  are  indeed  too  long 
for  the  attention  ofmodern  indolence,  but  they  abound 
with  beauty  that  would  reward  it.  Jeremy  Taylor 
possessed  an  invention  profrisely  fertile  ;  a  warm,  rich, 
lively  imagination ;  a  profound  knowledge  of  authors 
sacred  and  profane,  poetical,  historical,  philosophical. 
He  has  embellished  his  sermons  with  citations  from 
them,  and  has  interwoven  their  gold  into  the  rich 
tissue  of  his  own  composition. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Taylor  arose  Isaac 
Barrow,  a  mighty  genius,  whose  ardour  was  capable  of 
accompUsUng  all  it  undertook.  The  tide  of  his 
eloquence  flows  with  smooth  yet  irresistible  rapidity. 
He  treats  his  subject  with  almost  mathematical  pre- 
cision, and  never  leaves  it  till  he  has  exhausted  it.     It 
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has  been  said^  that  a  late  most  popular  orator  of 
the  House  of  Lords  asserted,  that  he  owed  much 
of  the  fire  and  rapidity  of  his  eloquence  to  the  study 
of  Barrow. 

His  editor,  Tillotson,  is  more  popular.  His  merit  is 
unquestionably  great,  and  his  fame  has  been  extended 
to  very  exalted  heights  by  the  praises  of  Addison.  He 
writes  with  sufficient  judgment  and  perspicuity  ;  but 
there  are  those,  among  whom  I  am  one,  who  venture 
to  suggest  that  he  has  been  too  much  celebrated  as  a 
model  of  fine  composition.  They  allow  him  every 
praise  as  a  most  excellent  divine ;  but  when  they  con- 
sider him  as  a  writer,  they  think  his  periods  might 
have  been  shorter,  and  his  rhythm  more  harmonious. 
They  are  often  wearied  with  dulness,  and  disgusted 
with  coarseness  and  inelegance. 

Archbishop  Sharpe  has  been  justly  celebrated  for 
tihe  force,  the  purity,  the  perspicuity  of  his  style,  and 
the  ardent  flow  of  unaffected  piety. 

Of  a  very  different  character  from  these.  South  has 
obtained  a  great  and  deserved  reputation.  Wit  was 
his  talent,  yet  he  often  reaches  sublimity.  He  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  those  authors  who,  in  some  respects,  is  to 
be  admired  and  not  imitated.  To  excite  a  laugh  from 
the  pulpit,  is  to  inspire  the  hearer  with  a  levity  of 
temper  ill-adapted  to  the  indulgence  of  devotional 
feelings.  The  taste  of  the  age  in  which  South  flou- 
rished gave  countenance  to  pulpit  jocularity.  But 
though  it  is  true  that  the  lovers  of  comedy  have  found 
their  taste  gratified  in  the  perusal  of  South's  sermons, 
yet  the  man  of  the  most  serious  mind  also  will  discover 
much  sohd  argument,  many  most  judicious  observa. 
tions,  many  fine  expressions,  and  a  great  deal  of  true 
eloquence,  intermixed  occasionally  with  a  few  epi* 
grams  in  prose. 

The  sagacious  Samuel  Clarice  pretended  not  to  wit. 
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He  affected  not  the  ambitious  ornaments  of  rhetoiie. 
He  rarely  reaches  the  sublime^  or  aims  at  the  pathetic; 
but  in  a  clear>  manly,  flowing  style,  he  delivers  the 
most  important  doctrines,  confirmed  on  every  occasion 
by  well-applied  passages  from  Scripture.  If  he  was 
not  a  shining  orator,  according  to  the  ideas  of  rheto- 
ricians, he  was  a  very  agreeable  as  well  as  useful, 
convincing,  powerful  preacher.  He  was  not  perfectly 
orthodox  in  his  opinions;  a  curcumstance  which  has 
lowered  his  character  among  many.  Certain  it  is,  that 
he  would  have  done  more  good  in  the  world,  had  be 
confined  his  labours  to  practical  divinity.  Speculative 
and  polemical  divinity  commonly  difiuses  scepticism 
and  acrimony,  without  contributing  much  to  moral  and 
religious  reformation. 

The  sermons  that  have  been  preached  at  Boyle's 
Lectures  are  among  the  best  argued  in  the  language. 
They  were  the  laboured  productions  of  the  most  inge- 
nious men.  But  perhaps  the  whole  collection  never 
did  so  much  good  among  the  mass  of  the  people  as  a 
single  practical  discourse  of  Barrow. 

Bishop  Atterbury  was  a  polite  writer.  His  ser- 
mons probably  owed  some  of  their  fame,  among  his 
contemporaries,  who  have  lavishly  applauded  him,  to 
his  mode  of  delivery  in  the  pulpit ;  for  the  Tatler  says 
it  was  such  as  would  have  been  approved  by  a  Longinus 
and  Demosthenes.  I  cannot  profess  any  great  admi- 
ration either  of  the  man  or  the  preacher.  He  seems 
to  have  introduced  the  very  judicious  method  of  ad- 
dressing the  undersanding  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sermon,  and  the  passions  at  the  close.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  rule  of  ancient  rhetoric. 

Rogers  possessed  an  eloquence,  nervous,  simple, 
persuasive,  and  beautiful.  An  unstudied  elegiance 
marks  his  style.  He  seems  to  have  attained  to  that 
nice  judgment,  which  adapted  the  same  discourse  to  a 
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nutic,  a  city,  and  academical  congregation.  In  a  pro- 
fesied  eulogium  it  is  indeed  allowable  to  exaggerate ; 
yet  what  Burton,  his  professed  panegyrist^  has  ad- 
vanced is  confirmed  by  perusing  the  sermons  of  Rogers. 
Iliey  are  perspicuous^  solid^  and  written  with  remark- 
able ease.  They  are  among  the  best  in  the  language. 

Seed  has  obtained  a  irreat  and  deserved  popularity. 
With  a  rich  and  sporL  fancy  he  combined  a  soUd 
judgment.  Unlike  the  generality  of  those  writers  who 
affect  to  be  flowery>  he  abounds  in  fruit  also,  in  sound 
argument,  and  in  just  remarks  on  human  life.  A 
seTere  critic  would  condemn  him  for  a  profusion  of 
embellishment ;  but,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  he  had  the 
skill  to  apply  abimdance  of  ornament  without  causing 
satiety. 

Such  are  the  more  popular  of  our  English  sermon- 
writers,  the  models  of  those  many  divines  who,  with 
very  great  merit,  possess  not  the  reputation  of  remark- 
able originality.  To  enumerate  them  all  were  an 
endless  task ;  for  of  no  books  in  the  English  language 
has  there  been  so  imceasing  a  succession  as  of  sermons ; 
and  to  speak  of  living  writers  with  freedom,  is  too 
often  like  thrusting  a  hand  into  the  nest  of  the  hornet, 
e^>ecially  since  journals  have  degenerated  so  much  as 
to  have  become  mere  instruments  of  political  party. 

Of  late  there  have  appeared  publications  of  sermons 
addressed  to  persons  of  particular  ages  or  descriptions. 
Though  some  of  them  exhibited  a  highly  florid  elo- 
quence, and  were  received  with  great  applause,  yet 
diey  were  too  much  ornamented,  and,  like  many  kinds 
oi  food,  possessed  a  sweetness  which  delights  for  a 
moment,  but  soon  terminates  in  loathing.  They 
amused  the  imagination,  and  sometimes  touched  the 
heart ;  but  they  left  to  the  understanding  little  em- 
ployment. Perhaps  the  sermons  of  Fordyce  are  of 
thb  description. 
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Sermons  which  came  forth  with  less  eclat,  will  stand 
a  better  chance  of  descending  to  posterity.  Such  are 
those  of  Sherlock,  Seeker,  and  Jortin.  The  happiness 
of  mankind  is  concerned  iii  the  preservation  of  works 
such  as  theirs,  while  those  of  the  frothy  declaimei'  are 
daily  dropping  unregretted  into  the  gulf  of  oblivion. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  glaring  and  meretri- 
cious embellishments  of  the  superficial  writer  are  more 
commonly  imitated  by  young  preachers,  than  the 
chaster  beauties  of  the  sound  divine.  Fine  language, 
as  it  is  called,  with  a  few  hackneyed  sentiments  and 
addresses  to  the  passions,  often  constitute  the  whole 
merit  of  discourses  preached  before  the  most  numerous 
congregations  in  the  metropolis,  especially,  it  is  said, 
in  the  chapels  of  fashion.  ^ 

Extemporary  preaching  islbne  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  obtaining  popularity.  It  always  pleases  the 
vulgar :  probably  because  it  conveys  the  idea  of  imme- 
diate inspiration.  It  is  true  also,  that  by  pleasing  the 
vulgar,  it  is  enabled  to  affect  them.  But  yet  there  are 
many  reasons  to  prevent  its  general  reception  among 
the  judicious.  It  may  raise  the  passions,  it  may  com- 
municate a  momentary  fit  of  devotion ;  but  from  its 
hasty  production  it  can  seldom  be  correct  or  solid.  It 
is  indeed,  seldom  attempted  but  by  the  bold  and  su- 
perficial. The  greatest  divines  have  not  been  pre- 
sumptuous enough  to  lay  before  their  audience  the 
effusions  of  the  moment,  but  have  usually  bestowed 
much  time  and  care  in  the  composition  of  a  single 
sermon.  We  are  indeed  informed  that  Clarke  some- 
times preached  without  written  notes ;  but  the  number 
of  his  printed  sermons  is  a  proof  that  this  was  not  his 
general  practice.  They  who  possess  the  abilities  of  a 
Clarke  may,  however,  safely  venture  to  produce  an 
unpremeditated  harangue.  But  they  also  would  do 
right  to  recollect,  that  the  orations  even  of  Demos- 
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thenes  himself  smelled  of  the  lamp,  and  that  the 
mushroom  is  of  quick  growth,  while  the  fruit  and  the 
forest  tree  require  time  to  hecome  valuable. 

Against  those  who  prepare  their  discourses,  a  ge- 
neral complaint  has  been  made,  that  sermons  are 
become  in  these  days  merely  moral  essays.  There 
was  a  time  when  a  passage  from  Scripture,  well  intro- 
duced, was  esteemed  a  flower  far  surpassing  every 
ornament  of  rhetoric.  It  is  now  sometimes  avoided 
as  an  ugly  patch,  that  chequers  with  deformity  the 
glossy  but  flimsy  contexture. 

A  professed  Christian  preacher,  addressing  a  pro- 
fessed Christian  audience,  should  remember,  that, 
however  beautiful  hi^discourse,  if  it  is  no  more  than  a 
moral  discourse,  he  mas  preach  it,  and  they  may  hear 
it,  and  yet  both  coraniue  unconverted  heathens. 
Morality  should  always  be  taught  under  the  sanction 
of  Christianity. 

Every  congregation  of  real  Christians  wishes  to 
find  all  morality  deduced  from  Scripture,  and  con- 
firmed by  it.  Moral  precepts,  thus  adorned,  come 
from  the  pulpit  as  from  an  oracle.  Scriptural  lan- 
guage is  not  inelegant:  but  if  it  were,  a  preacher 
should  let  motives  of  duty  exclude  ostentation.  In 
truth,  he  never  appears  to  greater  advantage,  than 
when  he  seems  to  forget  his  own  excellence,  and  to 
lose  sight  of  himself  in  the  earnestness  of  his  endea- 
vours to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  audience,  whose 
souls,  according  to  the  language  of  our  church,  are 
committed  to  his  care. 


No.  CLXV. 

ON  THE  NBGLBCT  OP  ANCIENT  AUTHORS.  {IN  A  LBTTBR.] 

Though  it  be  true,  as  you  remark,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent times  learning  is  universally  admired,  and  the 
character  of  a  man  of  taste  and  letters  is  affected  not 
only  in  colleges,  but  in  polite  circles ;  not  only  by  the 
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philosopher,  but  by  the  beau  and  the  coxconih ;  yet  k 
it  to  be  lamented,  that  there  seems  to  remain  no  genen. 
ral  relish  for  solid  erudition,  very  little  veneration  for 
the.  inimitable  productions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
but  a  slight  attention  to  the  more  abstruse  sciencaa 
and  abstracted  disquisitions.  We  read  for  pleasure^ 
for  amusement,  for  mere  pastime,  wWch  dry  argument 
and  connected  reasoning  cannot  always  furnish.  Light, 
airy,  superficial  compositions,  without  fiatiguing  the  inr" 
tellect,  flatter  the  imagination ;  and  for  the  sake  of  this 
empty  satisfaction,  to  this  trivial  kind  of  reading  is  our 
time  devoted,  without  regard  to  improvement  of 
moffals,  or  enlargement  of  understanding.  Liocal,  per- 
sonal, and  temporary  topics,  attract  and  engross  the 
attention  of  multitudes.  ; 

From  neglecting  the  writAns  of  antiquity,  we  be- 
come ignorant  of  their  beauties,  vainly  suppose  that 
excellence  is  confined  to  modem  authors,  and  that  the 
ancients  can  be  admired  only  by  prejudice  and  bigotry. 
Even  they  who  are  really  sensible  of  the  excellence  of 
the  classics,  are  willing,  because  they  have  neglected 
the  study  of  them,  to  depreciate  their  merits,  and  to 
extenuate  the  infamy  of  their  ignorance,  by  pretending 
that  the  knowledge  of  them  is  not  desirable.  Some 
there  are  wlio,  though  they  profess  an  admiration  of 
the  ancients,  read  them  not  in  the  originals,  because 
they  think  it  possible,  without  the  trouble  of  loading 
their  memories  with  dead  languages,  to  taste  all  their 
beauties  through  the  medium  of  translations. 

To  those  who  affirm  that  an  admiration  of  the  an- 
cients is  founded  on  prejudice,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply, 
that  the  unanimous  applause  of  whole  nations,  for 
pany  ages,  cannot,  with  the  appearence  of  reason,  be 
attributed  to  implicit  attachment  or  ignorant  wonder, 
or,  in  a  word,  to  prejudice. 

.  As  for  those  who  condemn   the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  because  they  will  not  take  the  pains  to  under- 
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stand  them,  they  are  to  be  censured  for  their  indolence, 
and  despised  for  their  artifice :  and  they  who  read  a 
Horace  or  a  Virgil,  in  an  English  translation,  however 
well  performed,  must  be  told,  that  they  will  form  no 
better  idea  of  the  inexpressible  graces  of  these  poets, 
than  they  would  receive  of  the  masterpieces  of  a 
Raphael  or  a  Guido,  from  the  daubing  of  a  mere  co- 
pyist. In  the  transfusion  from  one  language  to  another, 
as  it  has  been  frequently  remarked,  the  spirit  evapo- 
rates, and  seldom  any  thing  remains  but  a  caput  mor^ 
tuum. 

The  matter  of  an  ancient  and  original  may  be  pre- 
served, the  ideas  justly  exhibited,  the  historical  part 
accurately  represented  ;  but  the  manner,  the  style,  the 
beauties  of  diction,  which  constitute  more  than  half 
the  excellence  of  the  classics,  can  seldom  be  trans- 
ited to  a  modern  language.  They  who  read  transr 
lations  only,  are  like  those  who  view  the  figures  of  a 
beautiful  piece  of  tapestry  on  the  wrong  side. 

I  must  then  earnestly  recommend  it  to  you,  if  you 
wish  to  taste  the  genuine  sweets  of  the  classic  streams, 
to  drink  at  the  fountain,  and  be  not  so  weak  as  to 
believe  those  who  tell  you  authoritatively,  that  the 
learning  which  they  have  the  misfortune  not  to  possess, 
is  of  no  value.  They  really  are  not,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly be,  competent  judges  in  this  matter.  The  ques- 
tion when  before  them  is  Coram  nonjudice. 


No.  CLXVI. 

ON  THB  RBTIREMBNT  OF  A  COUNTRY  TOWN.      [IN  A 

LETTBR.] 

Romae  rus  optas^  absentem  rusticus  urbem 
Tollis  ad  astra.  Hor. 

Sir, 
My  father  had  a  lucrative  place  in  the  customs ;  but 
as  his  family  was  large,  he  was  unable  to  leave  us  for- 
tunes, and  contented  himself  with  placing  us  in  such 
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situations  in  the  world  as  would  give  us  an  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  a  decent  provision,  if  we  should  not 
be  wanting  to  ourselves.  It  was  my  lot^  after  having 
received  a  tincture  of  classical  education,  to  be  put 
apprentice  to  a  genteel  business  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town.  As  soon  as  I  was  out  of  my  time,  I  set  up 
for  myself ;  and  though  I  cannot  boast  that  I  ever  was 
in  a  very  great  way,  yet,  by  attention  and  frugality,  I 
had  accumulated,  at  the  age  of  forty,  a  sum  sufficient 
to  enable  me  to  live  in  a  comfortable  manner,  without 
the  anxiety  and  confinement  of  trade.  A  handsome 
legacy  from  a  relation  of  my  wife,  at  once  deter- 
mined me,  in  my  long-meditated  intention,  to  sell  off 
at  prime  cost,  and  retire. 

I  had  always  entertained  a  great  idea  of  the  happi- 
ness of  living  in  the  country.  It  was,  indeed,  natural 
in  one  who  had  dwelt  near  forty  years  in  a  dusty 
warehouse,  amidst  the  dirt,  smoke,  and  noise  of  Houns- 
ditch ;  and  who  seldom  made  an  excursion  beyond  the 
cake-house  at  Hoxton,  or  the  bowling-green  at  Hack- 
ney. 

One  morning,  while  I  was  revolving  in  my  mind, 
the  idea  of  retirement,  I  happened  to  cast  my  eye  on 
an  advertisement  in  the  newspaper,  in  which  a  house, 
garden,  and  grounds,  in  a  market-town,  about  five 
and  thirty  miles  from  London,  were  announced  to  be 
let  at  fifty  pounds  a-year.  This  appeared  to  me  too 
advantageous  a  bargain  to  be  neglected ;  for,  you  must 
know,  I  gave  a  hundred  a-year  for  my  shop,  the  area 
of  which  was  no  more  than  three  yards  by  four ;  and 
here  were  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  a  mansion  that 
would  contam  my  house  ten  times  over,  to  be  let  for 
half  the  money.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost :  I  shut 
up  shop,  took  my  wife  and  family  down,  and  settled  im- 
mediately. 

As  I  did  not  go  into  the  country  on  an  economical 
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plan,  I  was  resolved  to  launch  out  a  little,  and  live,  as 
I  could  very  well  afford  it,  in  a  moderately  genteel 
style.  I  set  up  a  post-chaise,  kept  several  horses,  and 
two  livery  servants.  This  appearance  placed  me  on  a 
level  with  the  best  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
accordingly  I  was  visited  by  all  who  claimed  the  rank 
of  gentlefolks. 

But,  alas !  I  found  not  in  this  place  that  happiness 
which  I  expected.  I  have  been  convinced  by  expe- 
rience, that  a  market-town  is  not  a  proper  situation 
for  the  retirement  of  those  who  wish  to  taste  the  plea- 
sures of  rural  life,  and  to  pass  the  evening  of  their 
days  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  That  you  may  judge 
of  the  impropriety  of  such  a  retreat,  I  shall  give  you 
an  account  of  my  reception  in  it,  and  of  several  cir- 
cumstances, which  render  it  less  fit  for  the  enjoyment 
of  those  peaceful  and  domestic  pleasures,  which  every 
one  who  retires  from  business  expects,  than  the  noisiest 
street  in  the  metropolis  of  the  empire. 

The  first  visits  were  paid  us  from  motives  of  curio- 
sity, under  the  pretence  of  politeness.  Our  persons, 
our  address,  our  characters,  were  examined  with  all 
the  severity  of  criticism,  but  without  the  candour  of 
benevolence.  The  various  remarks  that  were  made, 
furnished,  with  improvements  and  embellishments,  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  conversation  for  the  next  three 
months. 

'With  respect  to  myself,  at  the  first  weekly  club  after 
our  arrival,  the  'squire,  the  attorney,  the  apothecary, 
and  two  or  three  gentlemen  sots  who  lived  upon  their 
means,  as  it  is  called,  sat  in  judgment  upon  my  cha- 
racter. After  much  debate,  in  which  an  equal  portion 
of  candour  and  discernment  were  displayed,  I  was 
found  guilty  of  being  a  cockney,  of  keeping  a  poor 
table,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  living  above  my 
fortune ;  and  lastly,  of  having  a  great  deal  of  pride 
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that  little  became  me.  The  result  was,  that  though 
they  should  condescend  to  call  upon  me,  as  long  as  my 
pipe  of  excellent  port  lasted,  yet  I  was  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  their  jolly  society,  being  a  Lion- 
doner. 

It  is  true,  I  visit  and  am  visited;  but  as  I  really  do 
not  take  much  pleasure  in  a  drinking-bout ;  as  T  afti 
not  very  well  skilled  in  farming  or  fox-hunting ;  ^d, 
from  a  tenderness  of  constitution,  am  obl^d  to  be 
abstemious  in  the  articles  of  eating  and  drinking,  ire 
commonly  have  more  form  in  our  meetings  than  coi^ 
diality.  To  assemble  together  for  the  irake  of  libcftttl 
and  manly  conversation,  is  held  insipid.  My  soans  lure 
never  at  home ;  and  my  dtoghters,  who  have  been 
taught  to  set  a  high  value  on  mental  accomplishments^ 
neither  give  nor  receive  much  satisfaction  in  the  totih 
pany  of  those  who  think  it  the  very  summit  of  edudk 
tion,  to  have  learned  at  a  boardkig-school,  to  danee 
and  play  a  minuet. 

The  envy,  the  jealousy,  and  the  impertinence  of  the 
lower  sort  of  people  is  not  less  conspicuous  and  tnM* 
blesotne  than  that  of  their  superiors.  If  We  s^nd  to 
buy  any  thing,  we  are  forced  to  jmy  something  mor« 
than  any  body  else,  because  we  ate  the  rich  new- 
comets.  If  ttiy  cow  happens  to  break  into  neigh- 
bour Hodge's  field,  she  is  pounded  without  iiotioe> 
because,  forsooth,  she  is  the  Londoner's  cow.  If  W^ 
walk  down  the  town,  all  the  doors  and  wmdoWs  are 
flung  open,  and  crowded  with  spectators,  jtisft  as  it  is 
in  London  at  my  lord^mayor's  show.  My  poof  wife 
and  daughters'  dress  are  criticised  and  pulled  to  pieces 
with  unrelentmg  severity. 

Whenever  my  servants  go  to  any  shop,  a  set  of 
gossips  make  a  point  of  meeting  them,  in  order  to  ask 
what  I  had  for  dinner,  how  much  small-beer  is  con- 
sumed by  us  in  a  week,  and  a  thousand  similar  ques- 
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tions.  No  little  art  is  made  use  of  to  persuade  them 
that  I  am  stingy,  and  that  my  place  is  the  worst  in  the 
town  ;  though  to  my  certain  knowledge,  I  am  so  far 
imposed  upon,  being  a  stranger,  as  that  I  am  forced 
to  pay  a  third  more  wages  than  any  body  else  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Nothing  passes  in  my  house  which  does  not  become 
matter  of  general  cohversation.  If  a  cousin  or  an  old 
acquaintance  comes  from  London  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  me,  no  pains  are  spared  to  learn  of  the  servants 
who  and  what  he  is  ;  and  if  my  servants  know  nothing 
about  him,  it  is  suggested  that  he  is  in  some  low  trade, 
a  mere  mechanic  in  his  best  suit  of  clothes.  If  he 
should  take  an  evening  walk  with  my  daughters,  un- 
accompanied with  me  or  my  wife,  he  is  going  to  be 
married  to  one  of  them  directly.  His  name,  his  age, 
his  origin,  are  immediately  divulged;  the  fortunes  on 
both  sides  ascertained,  and  the  day  fixed. 

I  can  never  buy  nor  sell  a  horse,  a  cow,  or  a  pig,  nor 
change  a  servant,  but  I  am  called  behind  my  back  a 
fool  for  my  pains,  and  it  is  hinted  that  I  do  not  know 
what  I  am  about ;  and  indeed,  how  should  I,  since  I 
am  a  cit  ?  If  I  make  an  alteration  in  my  garden,  dig  a 
ditch,  mend  a  pig-stye,  or  thatch  a  hovel,  my  taste,  my 
judgment,  my  prudence,  are  called  in  question,  and  it 
is  charitably  wished  that  I  do  not  bring  my  noble  to 
nine-pence,  and  my  nine-pence  to  nothing.  In  short, 
hardly  a  mouse  can  stir  in  any  part  of  the  house,  from 
the  parlour  to  the  scullery,  but  the  barber,  the  chand- 
ler's-shop  keeper,  the  landlady  at  the  ale-house,  the 
mantna-maker,  and  the  char-woman,  find  means  to  get 
a  knowledge  of  it,  for  the  entertainment  of  their  Cus- 
tomers and  employers. 

Till  I  lived  in  this  place,  I  never  thought  myself  of 
such  consequence  as  to  merit  general  attentioVi.  In 
London,   my  next-door  neighbour  neither  knew  nor 
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cared  what  passed  in  my  parlour  and  kitchen.  I  can, 
however,  easily  account  for  this  difference.  In  a  market- 
town,  of  no  great  opulence  or  extent,  there  are  not 
objects  enough  to  divert  the  idle ;  no  plays,  no  auctions, 
no  fine  shops,  no  show-glasses.  Scarcely  any  amuse- 
ments for  sots,  gossips,  and  old  maids,  but  thinking 
and  talking  on  the  affairs  and  families  of  other  people. 
The  settlement  of  a  stranger  in  their  town  is  food  to 
them  for  years.  They  have  been  too  long  used  to  the 
natives  to  find  any  novelty  in  their  concerns,  and  per- 
haps have  been  induced  to  regard  them  with  that 
partiality  of  long  acquaintance  or  of  relationship  which 
precludes  malevolence.  But  strangers  are  lawful 
game ;  and  the  cruelty  of  little  minds  is  found  to  take 
a  pleasure  in  detracting  from  their  characters,  and  de- 
feating, by  false  and  malignant  representations,  those 
scheipes^f  happiness  with  which  they  flattered  them- 
selves in  retirement 

Sick  of  such  impertinence,  and  disgusted  with  the 
ill-nature  of  all  around  me,  I  have  resolved  to  quit  the 
market-town,  and  have  just  hired  a  house  delightfully 
situated  in  a  distant  village.  It  is  the  paternal  habi- 
tation of  a  man,  who,  having  hopes  of  rising  at  court, 
chooses  to  leave  his  charming  retreat,  for  a  small  dark 
house  in  one  of  the  dismal  lanes  that  lead  into  the 
Strand.  I  shall  have  no  near  neighbours,  but  the  vicar, 
who  is  not  only  a  learned,  virtuous,  religious,  and  bene- 
volent, but  also  an  agreeable  man.  His  family,  all  of 
whom  have  that  elegance  of  mind  which  results  from  a 
taste  for  letters,  will  be  much  with  mine.  They  have 
already  formed  a  reciprocal  attachment.  And  I  hope 
to  have  found  at  last,  in  this  place,  that  happiness 
which  I  vainly  sought  in  a  more  frequented  situation. 
Of  this  I  am  confident,  that  the  honest  simpUcity  of 
the  rustics,  if  it  is  not  agreeable,  is  far  less  disgust- 
ing,  than    the  pert,   affected,    ill-natured    airs    and 
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manners  of  the  little  half-bred  gentry  in  little  country- 
towns. 

The  beauties  of  nature  untouched  by  art^  an  air 
sweet  as  it  blows  over  the  blossomed  vale,  peaceful 
hours,  social  cheerfulness,  domestic  joys,  rural  dignity 
—these  are  mine  in  my  village  retreat.  Nor  do  I 
regret  the  loss  of  formal  visits,  and  that  wretched  in- 
tercourse with  little  and  unemployed  minds,  which, 
while  it  wore  away  life  in  insipidity,  exposed  me  to 
the  envenomed  shafts  of  unmerited  calumny. 


No.  CLXVII. 

CURSORY  THOUGHTS  ON  EPISTOLARY  WRITERS. 

When  a  writer  has  distinguished  himself  in  his 
studied  performances,  and  pleased  us  in  those  works 
which  he  intended  for  our  perusal,  we  become  inte- 
rested in  all  that  concerns  him,  and  wish  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  his  ideas,  as  they  flowed,  without  any 
view  to  their  publication,  in  the  open  communications 
of  a  private  and  friendly  correspondence.  Beautiful 
minds,  like  beautiful  bodies,  appear  graceful  in  an  un- 
dress. The  awe  which  they  inspire,  when  surrounded 
with  all  their  dignity,  is  sometimes  more  striking  than 
pleasing ;  but  we  feel  ourselves  relieved  when  admitted 
to  their  familiarity.  We  love  to  retire  behind  the 
scenes,  and  to  observe  the  undisguised  appearance  of 
those  who  please  us  when  industriously  decorated  for 
public  exhibition.  From  this  cause  it  has  arisen,  that 
the  private  letters  of  great  men  have  been  always  read 
with  peculiar  avidity. 

The  Greeks,  remarkable  as  they  were  for  diversity 
of  composition,  have  not  left  many  models  in  the  epis- 
tolary Style.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Xenophon 
excelled  in  it,  though  most  of  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  have  either  not  been  collected  or  preserved. 
Those  of  Socrates,  Antisthenes,  Aristippu^^  Xenophon^ 

VOL.  11.  Q 
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iEschines^  and  Philo,  have  never  been  popular.  Those 
which  pass  under  the  name  of  Aristsenetus  are  of  a 
taste  less  resembling  the  Attic  than  the  OrientaL  The 
descriptions  in  them  are  poetically  luxuriant,  but  the 
language  is  not  pure,  nor  the  style  simple. 

The  epistles  of  Phalaris  have  been  much  read  by  the 
learned ;  but  though,  if  genuine,  they  are  curious  mo- 
numents of  the  genius  of  the  tyrant,  they  are  not 
very  good  specimens  of  epistolary  composition.  They 
are  better  known  from  the  violent  dispute  they  occa- 
sioned between  Bentley  and  Boyle,  than  from  their 
intrinsic  merit.  In  some  part  of  that  famous  contro- 
versy, Bentley  says,  with  his  usual  acrimony,  that 
Boyle,  who  had  published  an  edition  of  Phalaris,  had 
made  a  bad  book  worse  by  a  bad  edition  of  it. 

Cicero,  the  world's  great  model  in  the  oratorical 
and  philosophical,  is  no  less  eminent  in  the  epistolary 
style.  He  rivalled  his  great  patterns  the  Greeks  in 
eloquence  and  philosophy ;  and  he  excelled  them  in  his 
letters.  His  letters  have  a  grace  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. Many  of  his  other  works  are  professedly 
imitations,  but  conducted  with  that  art  which  charac^ 
terises  genius,  and  appropriates  all  it  handles.  His 
letters  were  not  studied,  they  were  the  effusions  of  the 
moment,  they  arose  from  the  occasion,  and  please  from 
their  air  of  truth  and  unaffected  propriety.  »  Whether 
business,  pleasure,  politics,  philosophy,  or  conjugal  and 
paternal  affection  are  their  subjects,  they  are  equally 
excellent  and  always  pleasing.  He  wrote  them  with- 
out the  least  view  of  their  coming  to  the  public  eye, 
and  to  this  circumstance  they  owe  a  great  share  of 
their  merit,  their  freedom  from  affectation.  Near  a 
thousand  of  them  remain,  and  furnish  abundance  of 
historical  information,  at  the  same  time  that  they  ex- 
hibit the  best  models  for  this  species  of  writing.  They 
are  thought  not  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
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specimens  which  Dr.  Middleton  has  inserted  in  his 
Life  of  Cicero.  No  one  was  better  able  to  do  them 
justice  than  that  great  biographer ;  but  it  is  said  he 
committed  the  task  of  translation  to  some  inferior 
writer. 

There  was  an  age  when  the  letters  of  Pliny  were 
preferred  to  those  of  Cicero.  They  have,  indeed,  the 
glitter  of  an  artificial  polish,  but  they  want  the  more 
captivating  grac^  of  natural  beauty.  They  were 
studied,  and  they  exhibit  the  appearance  of  study. 
He  who  delights  in  elaborate  and  highly  finished  com- 
position, will  be  gratified  in  the  perusal  of  Pliny ;  but 
he  will  at  the  same  time  regret,  if  he  has  a  taste  for 
propriety,  that  this  labour  was  not  bestowed  where  it 
would  have  been  better  placed.  In  a  philosophical 
discourse,  or  a  formal  harangue,  we  expect  the  inter- 
position of  art ;  but,  in  an  epistle,  we  are  more  pleased 
with  the  'genuine  eflbsions  of  nature,  than  with  the 
efforts  of  ingenuity. 

Seneca's  moral  essays  have  little  right  to  the  name 
of  Epistles,  with  which  he  distinguished  them.  They 
are  little  more  than  a  collection  of  common-place  ob- 
servations abounding  in  wit  and  ingenious  turns,  but 
not  abounding  in  elegance  and  grace.  His  faults,  in- 
deed, are  sweet,  as  Quintilian  said ;  but  it  is  a  sweet- 
ness which  cloys,  and  can  scarcely  please  any  but  a 
ntiated  appetite. 

After  the  Latin  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  language, 
many  excellent  books  of  letters  were  written  in  it.  It 
Was  the  universal  language  of  learning.  The  literati 
of  d]£ferent  nations,  the  rude  languages  of  which  would 
not  repay  the  labour  of  cultivation,  wisely  chose  to 
communicate  their  thoughts  as  well  as  they  could  in 
the  pure  dialect  of  the  court  of  Augustus.  Some  of 
the  earliest  of  these  are  disgraced  by  the  barbarism  of 
the  times.     But  Petrarch  shines  amidst  the  surround- 
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ing  obscurity.  True  genius  like  his,  was  sure  to 
display  its  lustre,  though  it  laboured  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  prevailing  corruption  of  taste.  His  lan- 
guage, however,  is  by  no  means  a  model,  and  his  style 
is  barbarous. 

Politian  had  just  pretensions  to  true  genius.  There 
is  a  warmth  and  a  vigour  in  his  poetry,  which  fully 
proves  him  to  have  possessed  the  mens  dvoinior.  His 
epistles  are  elegant,  but,  like  those  of  Pliny,  whom  he 
imitated,  they  are  formal  and  affected.  Upon  the 
whole,  they  are  not  unpleasing,  and  abound  with 
beautiful  language. 

Erasmus,  a  name  that  shines  forth  with  peculiar 
glory  in  the  annals  of  literature,  justly  possesses  the 
first  rank  among  the  modern  epistolary  writers.  His 
style,  indeed,  is  not  purely  Ciceronian,  though  it 
displays  many  of  its  graces.  It  is  entirely  his  own, 
yet  it  often  rises  to  a  level  with  classical  excellence. 
He  was  not  so  scrupulously  exact  in  his  taste,  as  to 
reject  a  barbarous  and  Gothic  expression,  if  it  conveyed 
his  ideas  precisely.  But  he  had  the  skill  to  use  it 
with  such  propriety,  that  it  acquired,  in  his  writings,  a 
grace  and  dignity.  No  man  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  Cicero,  and  no  man,  after  his  eman- 
cipation from  a  few  prejudices  formed  in  his  youths 
entertained  a  higher  opinion  of  Cicero's  beauties,  or 
knew  better  how  to  imitate  them.  But  he  despised 
the  sect  of  Ciceronians,  who  would  scarcely  admit  a 
particle  that  was  not  to  be  found  in  their  favourite 
author.  He  ridiculed  them  with  admirable  wit  and 
eloquence,  in  his  dialogue  Ciceronianus ;  nor  would  he 
give  countenance,  by  any  of  his  writings,  to  so  ridicu- 
lous an  affectation.  More  studious  of  copiousness  and 
variety  of  matter,  than  of  scrupulously  imitating  any 
model,  he  selects  the  most  expressive  word  he  can  find 
in  the  language,  and,  by  a  judicious  composition,  ren- 
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ders  it  agreeable  and .  proper.  With  all  their  defects 
in  point  of  purity  of  language^  his  letters  are  uncom- 
monly entertaining ;  and  have  that  spirit  which  genius 
can  always  display^  but  which  laborious  dulness  vainly 
imitates.  There  is  a  fund  of  Lucianic  humour  in  all 
his  more  familiar  writings ;  in  his  colloquies  it  is  most 
conspicuous ;  but  it  is  also  very  remarkable  in  many 
of  his  epistles.  Had  he  lived  in  an  age  when  polite 
learning  was  more  generally  encouraged  and  culti- 
vated^ his  productions  would  have  been  models  of 
degance^  not  inferior  to  the  boasted  reliques  of  anti- 
quity. But^  unfortunately,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
unpleasing  disputes  of  pedantic  theologists ;  and, 
mstead  of  treading  the  flowery  paths  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  for  which  he  was  adapted  by  nature, 
was  contented  to  toil  through  the  thorny  mazes  of  a 
barbarous,  perplexed,  and  irrational  system  of  divinity. 
His  liberal  mind  soon  perceived,  and  as  soon  avowed, 
the  absurdity  of  the  received  modes  and  opinions  ;  but 
he  had  too  great  a  veneration  for  genuine  Christianity, 
to  neglect  those  studies  which  his  profession,  as  a 
Christian  and  an  ecclesiastic,  naturally  led  him  to  cul- 
tivate. He  saw,  and  in  great  measure  avoided,  the 
inelegancies  which  abounded  in  the  theological  writ- 
ings of  his  times ;  but  it  was  not  easy  always  to  be 
upon  his  guard  against  them  :  and  his  mind  retained 
the  tincture,  as  waters  are  polluted  with  the  impu- 
rities through  which  they  flow. 

I  omit  a  great  number  of  epistolary  writers,  who 
had  little  merit  of  their  own,  and  who  derived  all 
their  fame  from  a  servile  imitation  of  Cicero.  Among 
these  is  Paulas  Manutius,  who  is  said  to  have  often 
spent  a  month  in  writing  a  single  letter.  We  see  in 
1dm,  in  consequence  of  this  scrupulous  attention,  an 
elegant  and  truly  Ciceronian  phraseology;  but  we 
observe  none  of  the  native  graces  of  natural  and  unaf- 
fected composition. 
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Our  neighbours,  the  French,  have  arrogated  great 
merit  as  epistolary  writers.  Their  genius  and  their 
language  appear  to  be  well  adapted  to  excel  in  it.  But 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  have  renounced 
the  advantages  which  nature  gave  them,  and  spoiled 
all  the  beauties  of  sentiment  and  vivacity,  by  an  un- 
seasonable profusion  of  wit.  Balzac  wearies  his  reader 
with  the  constant  recurrence  of  laboured  ingenuity. 

Voiture  abounds  with  beautiful  thoughts,  expressed 
with  great  elegance.  The  language  of  compliment 
disgusts,  in  other  writers,  by  its  unmeaning  sameness 
and  formality.  He  has  given  it  the  grace  of  delicacy. 
But  even  he,  though  indisputably  a  fine  writer,  is 
justly  censured  by  Bohours,  for  thoughts  which  the 
critic  calls  false  and  affected.  Like  many  others,  he 
has  neglected  real  beauties  for  artificial  ornaments. 

Our  own  countrymen  have  honourably  distinguished 
themselves  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  kind  of 
elegant  composition.  The  epistolary  style  of  Swift  is 
thought,  by  many,  to  excel  all  others.  It  has  purity, 
ease,  expression,  and  force.  Pope's  letters  are  lively 
and  delicate.  Shenstone's  are  much  read ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  they  have  that  peculiar  and 
striking  excellence  which  should  place  them  among 
the  classics  of  our  country. 

The  late  lord  Chesterfield,  though  justly  decried 
as  a  moral  instructor,  is  admired  as  a  letter-writer  of 
peculiar  elegance.  No  man  more  closely  and  success- 
fully imitated  the  French  in  every  circumstance.  Like 
them,  he  writes  with  perspicuity,  vivacity,  and  that 
gracefulness  which  is  sure  to  please,  and  which  he  so 
strenuously  recommends.  He  is  himself,  in  this  in- 
stance, a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  graces ;  for,  with 
all  his  merit,  he  was  certainly  superficial,  and  yet  ob- 
tained a  degree  of  fame  which  more  solid  writers  have 
seldom  possessed.  Lady  Wortley  Montague,  Cowper, 
and  many  recent  letter-writers,  have  shown  an  excel- 
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lence  in  epistolary  composition  scarcely  excelled  by 
Cicero  and  Pliny. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  epistolary  style ;  as  if  any 
one  style  could  be  appropriated  to  the  great  variety  of 
subjects  which  are  treated  of  in  letters.  Ease^  it  is 
true^  should  distinguish  familiar  letters,  written  on  the 
common  afiairs  of  life ;  because  the  mind  is  usually  at 
ease  while  they  are  composed.  But,  even  in  these, 
there  incidentally  arises  a  topic  which  requires  elevated 
expression,  and  an  inverted  construction.  Not  to  raise 
the  style  on  these  occasions,  is  to  write  unnaturally ;  for 
nature  teaches  us  to  express  animated  emotions  of  every 
kind  in  animated  language. 

The  impassioned  lover  writes  unnaturally,  if  he  writes 
with  the  ease  of  Sevign^.  The  dependant  writes  un<- 
naturally  to  a  superior,  in  the  style  of  familiarity.  The 
suppliant  writes  unnaturally,  if  he  rejects  the  figures 
dictated  by  distress.  Conversation  admits  of  every 
style  but  the  poetic,  and  what  are  letters  but  written 
conversation  ?  The  great  rule  is,  to  follow  nature,  and 
to  avoid  a  stiff,  formal,  and  affected  manner  both  in 
sentiment  and  expression. 


No.  CLXVIII. 


ON  THB  NECESSITY  OP  EXERCISE,  AMUSEMENTS,  AND  AN 
ATTENTION  TO  HEALTH,  IN  A  LIFE  OP  STUDY.  [iN  A 
LETTER.] 

I  HAPPENED  accidentally  to  meet  a  fellow-collegian, 
with  whom,  before  we  were  separated  by  the  caprice 
of  fortune ,  I  was  intimately  acquainted.  Surely  it  is 
he,  said  I ;  but,  alas,  how  changed !  pale,  emaciated, 
with  hollow  and  lack-lustre  eye,  is  this  my  old  school- 
fellow, whose  ruddy  cheeks  and  cheerful  countenance 
displayed  health  and  happiness?  What  can  have  re- 
duced my  poor  friend  to  so  wretched  a  condition  ?  In- 
temperance, or  some  dreadful  disease,  must  have  stolen 
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away  his  youth,  and  hurried  him  to  a  premature  ol^ 
age. 

While  I  was  thus  reflectmg,  he  passed  me  withoat 
taking  notice.  He,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  so  entirely  ? 
wrapped  up  in  contemplation  as  to  pay  no  regard  to 
external  objects.  My  curiosity  and  friendship  were  too 
mucli  interested,  to  suffer  him  to  leave  me  Without 
giving  some  account  of  himself.  I  soon  overtook  him, 
and  he  no  sooner  recognized  me,  and  perceived  my  sur- 
prise at  his  appearance,  than  he  proceeded  to  assign  the 
causes  of  it. 

'*  You  know,  my  friend,"  said  he,  '*  my  first  and 
strongest  passion  was  for  literary  fame.  Flattered  by 
my  friends,  and  encouraged  at  my  school,  I  persuaded 
myself  I  was  advancing  in  the  career  of  glory ;  and, 
with  all  the  ardour  of  enthusiasm,  devoted  every  mo- 
ment of  my  life  to  the  pursuit  of  learning.  Puerile  di- 
versions had  no  charms  for  me.  A  book  was  my  sole 
delight,  my  constant  companion,  and  was  never  laid 
aside  but  while  my  mind  was  employed  in  composition. 
During  my  residence  at  the  university,  I  spent  the  time 
which  my  companions  allotted  to  rural  amusements,  in 
examining  those  repositories  of  ancient  learning,  the 
public  libraries.  I  saw,  indeed,  the  futility  of  scholastic 
logic,  but  a  desire  to  qualify  myself  for  the  public  ex- 
ercises, led  me  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  Wallis  and 
Sanderson.  The  same  motive  engaged  me  in  dreary 
subtleties  of  metaphysics.  Such  studies  engrossed  the 
greater  part  of  my  first  three  years,  with  little  advan- 
tage, and  no  pleasure.  The  fatigue  would  have  been 
intolerable  had  it  not  sometimes  been  alleviated  by  the 
charms  of  poetry.  My  favourite  Virgil  and  Horace,  and 
every  polite  writer  of  modern  times,  afforded,  in  their 
turn,  an  agreeable  recreation.  My  exercises  were  ho- 
nourably distinguished ;  and  praise  to  an  ingenuous 
mind  is  the  best  reward  of  learned  labours. 
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•*  With  my  character  for  application  and  sobriety  (not 
to  boast  of  my  attainments)  I  found  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining orders.  The  head  of  my  house  procured  me  a 
curacy  in  a  small  country  town.  Thither  I  went,  not 
without  my  collection  of  books,  the  use  of  which  I 
would  not  have  foregone  for  a  mitre.  I  had  no  other 
wish  than  to  improve  myself  in  learning,  and  to  perform 
the  duty  of  an  ecclesiastic  with  decency  and  devotion. 
I.  was  happy  in  the  prospect  of  spending  my  time  unin- 
terrupted by  the  intrusion  of  my  academical  friends, 
whom  youth  and  high  spirits  would  often  lead  to  a 
noisy  behaviour,  little  consistent  with  meditation.  My 
want  of  experience  concealed  from  me  the  difficulty  of 
pursuing  the  line  of  conduct  which  inclination  pointed 
out.  I  found  it  was  necessary  to  my  good  reception 
among  my  parishioners,  to  give  up  the  greatest  part  of 
the  day  to  a  participation  in  their  amusements.  In  vain 
was  it  that  I  laboured  to  excel  in  the  pulpit.  There 
was  not  a  man  in  the  place  who  had  an  idea  of  the  dig- 
nity or  utility  of  literary  excellence,  and  who  would  not 
most  cordially  have  hated  even  a  Clarke  or  a  Tillotson, 
if  he  had  never  been  in  at  the  death  of  a  hare,  or  drank 
his  bottle  at  the  club.  The  parson,  in  their  idea  of  his 
character,  was  a  jolly  fellow  in  black,  who  was  to  lead 
a  careless  life  all  the  week,  and  preach  against  it  on 
Sundays.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  take  a  delight 
m  a  fox-chase ;  and,  though  good-nature  prevented  me 
from  showing  my  dislike,  I  could  never  meet  any  of  the 
hunters  with  satisfaction.  The  little  pleasure  I  took  in 
the  only  society  that  was  to  be  obtained,  still  farther 
confirmed  me  in  my  recluse  mode  of  life.  When  my 
resolution  appeared  unchangeable,  I  was  suffered  to  live 
as  I  pleased,  with  the  character  of  an  odd  but  inoffen- 
sive man.  In  this  unmolested  retreat  I  found  time  to 
go  through  a  complete  course  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
I  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  oriental  Ian- 
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guages  to  enable  me  to  read  the  Polyglott  I  wrote  a 
great  number  of  sermons  and  theological  treatises,  and. 
made  many  corrections  in  the  vulgar  translation  of  the 
Bible.  So  wholly  engrossed  was  I  by  my  darling  pur- 
suits, that  I  seldom  left  my  chamber.  In  vain  did  the 
vernal  sun  invite.  The  music  of  a  pack  of  hounds, 
which  fretjuently  passed  my  window,  had  no  charms 
in  my  ears.  The  rural  sports  of  every  kind  were  tedi- 
ous and  insipid.     To  my  books  I  returned  from  every 

trifling  avocation  with  redoubled  pleasure,  and  endea- 
voured to  repay  the  loss  of  an  hour  in  the  day,  by  de- 
voting a  great  portion  of  the  night  to  study. 

^^  It  is  really  true,  that  my  chief  motive  for  applica- 
tion was  a  love  of  learning.  Yet  I  wUl  be  so  ingenuous 
as  to  own,  I  sometimes  formed  a  wish  that  my  small 
share  of  merit,  if  I  had  any,  might  attract  the  notice  of 
my  superiors.  There  is  a  time  of  life  when  fame  alone 
appears  to  be  an  inadequate  reward  of  great  labour.  It 
flatters  that  natural  love  of  distinction  which  we  all 
possess,  but  it  furnishes  no  convenience  in  the  time  of 
want  and  infirmity.  There  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
a  little  living  of  one  hundred  a  year,  with  a  house  and 
garden,  in  a  style  of  decent  elegance  which  becomes  a 
scholar.  The  patron  was  the  'squire  of  the  next  parish, 
who  had  always  treated  me  with  singular  respect.  I 
was  foolish  enough  to  suppose  his  regard  for  my  cha- 
racter would  induce  him  to  bestow  his  benefice  on  me ; 
but  I  found,  when  it  became  vacant,  he  had  staked  and 
lost  the  next  presentation  at  a  game  at  whist  with  a 
clerical  fox-hunter. 

'^  I  was  at  last  taken  notice  of  by  my  diocesan.  He 
had  heard  of  my  indefatigable  diligence,  and  recom- 
mended me  to  an  eminent  publisher,  as  a  proper  person 
to  make  an  index  to  a  very  voluminous  work.  I 
eagerly  undertook  the  task,  with  a  view  to  please  so 
great  a  man,  and  finished  it  in  less  than  a  year  and  a 
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half.  The  books  were  printed  on  a  small  letter,  and 
this  work  did  my  eyes  an  injury  which  they  will  never 
recover ;  but  it  must  be  owned,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  bookseller  gave  me  in  return  a  bank-note  of 
ten  pounds.  An  index-author  seldom  acquires  reputa* 
tion.  He  is  indeed  seldom  known ;  but  if  he  happens 
to  be  discovered,  the  accuracy  of  his  work  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  a  kind  of  disgrace  to  him.  It  seems 
to  argue  a  degree  of  phlegmatic  dulness,  and  of  patient 
labour,  rarely  in  the  power  of  genius.  It  will  not 
therefore  be  thought  wonderful  that  this  laborious 
work  produced  no  other  effects  than  the  injury  of  my 
eyes,  and  the  payment  of  my  tailor's  bill.  My  diocesan 
forgot  both  me  and  the  employment  in  which  he  had 
mgaged  me.  Indeed,  I  could  not  look  to  him  for  pre- 
ferment ;  for  all  his  nephews  and  cousins  went  into 
orders,  under  his  sanction,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  livings  in  his  gift  as  they  fell.  And  the  little  per- 
petual curacy  in  the  neighbourhood,  worth  eighty 
pounds  a  year,  which  I  had  fixed  my  heart  upon,  was 
given  to  a  borough-monger's  natural  son,  at  the  imme- 
diate request  of  the  then  prime  minister. 

^  In  this  curacy  I  still  continue,  without  any  prospect  . 
of  chimge,  unless  when  blindness,  occasioned  by  intem- 
perate study,  or  the  infirmities  of  age,  shall  oblige  me 
to  resign.  I  am  not  of  a  discontented  disposition,  nor 
do  I  relate  my  condition  with  a  design  to  criminate 
others  for  their  neglect  of  me.  Preferment  I  never 
sought  by  those  methods  which  the  world  agrees  to  be 
the  best  suited  to  procure  it.  I  have  therefore  no  right 
to  complain  of  the  want  of  that  which  I  did  not  rightly 
pursue.  My  motive  for  this  communication  is  to  pre- 
vent others  from  incurring  misery  by  a  too  great  at- 
tachment to  objects  laudable  in  themselves.  I  can 
never  discountenance  an  attention  to  literature.  I  still 
love  it.     I  still  venerate  those  tliat  have  excelled  in  it 
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But  a  sincere  regard  for  many  of  the  most  amiable  to  J 
useful  of  my  species,  induces  me  to  remind  them,  that 
they  have  a  body  which  requires  a  great  share  of  their 
attention,  and  that  no  satisfaction  arising  from  study 
can  ultimately  counterbalance  the  loss  of  sight,  and 
that  long  train  of  nervous  diseases  superinduced  by  un- 
remitted application. 

"  I  mean  not  to  excite  your  sympathy ;  nor  will  I 
exaggerate  my  evils  by  description.  My  appearance 
has  already  convinced  you  that  I  am  the  victim  of 
disease.  Nor  will  you  hesitate  to  believe  that  the 
stone,  the  gout,  the  hypocondria,  which  have  worn  out 
my  tender  frame,  were  derived  from  an  attention  un- 
relieved by  the  usual  and  necessary  relaxations. — Had 
I  been  wise  enough  to  have  mounted  a  horse  during 
the  intervals  of  reading,  and  to  have  entered  into  cheer- 
ful company  at  the  close  of  a  thoughtful  day,  I  might 
have  prolonged  my  favourite  enjoyments  to  a  happy 
old  age. 

"  I  am  philosopher  enough  to  bear  with  patience  a 
condition  which  I  cannot  alter ;  yet  I  sometimes  think, 
though  without  the  least  degree  of  envy,  that  an  old 
school-fellow  of  mine,  of  a  very  different  turn  from 
myself,  is  far  happier.  I  remember  I  used  to  laugh  at 
him,  and  think  him  very  silly,  when  at  the  time  we 
were  at  the  university  together  he  would  miss  an  inge- 
nious lecture  for  the  sake  of  a  ride,  and  spent  the  five 
shillings  with  which  I  should  have  bought  a  book  in 
the  hire  of  a  horse.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  needed 
not,  and  ought  not,  to  have  neglected  his  mental  im- 
provement, because  he  had  many  opportunities  of 
relaxation  after  the  hours  of  study  were  elapsed.  Yet, 
if  I  judge  of  his  conduct  by  the  apparent  effects  of  it 
at  present,  it  appears  to  me  in  a  less  blameable  light 
than  it  used  to  do.  He  is  now  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three,  for  he  was  somewhat  older  than  myself,  and 
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retains  all  the  vigour  and  alertness  of  a  young  man. 
His  countenance  is  hale^  hid  limbs  muscular^  and  he 
reads  the  service  and  the  newspaper,  the  only  things 
he  does  read,  without  spectacles. 

^'  He  set  out  in  life  as  friendless  as  myself.  He  en- 
gaged in  a  curacy  in  a  sporting  country.  His  love  of 
field-diversions  soon  introduced  him  to  what  was  called 
the  best  company.  He  possessed  the  external  graces 
of  behaviour,  and  at  the  same  time  was  deeply  skilled 
m  horse-fleshy  and  had  Bracken  s  Farriery  by  heart. 
Such  merits  could  not  long  pass  unrewarded.  A  baronet 
in  the  neighbourhood  grew  fond  of  him,  and  introduced 
him  to  his  family ;  one  of  whom  was  an  only  daughter 
of  no  great  personal  or  mental  accomplishments. 
My  friend,  however,  admired  her  fortune,  and  found 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  her  hand.  The  living  on 
which  he  now  resides  was  part  of  her  portion,  and 
though  of  no  great  value,  yet  it  furnishes  him  with  a 
pretty  snug  sporting-box.  He  commonly  reads  prayers 
m  his  boots  and  spurs,  while  his  hunter  stands  neigh- 
ing in  the  porch  till  honest  Moses  has  twanged  through 
his  nose  the  final  and  joyful  Amen.  It  is  true,  my  old 
friend  has  no  taste,  no  learning,  no  refinement,  but  he 
has  the  use  of  his  eyes,  and  a  never-ceasing  flow  of 
spirits ;  he  can  walk  as  well  as  ever,  possesses  an  ex- 
cellent digestion,  and  plenty  to  furnish  it  with  constant 
employment. 

'^  But  his  example  is  not  to  be  followed,  since  he  has 
run  into  an  extreme  more  culpable,  though  less  pernir 
cious  to  himself,  than  mine  is  to  me.  Far  happier  and 
wiser  the  philosophical  Euphranor,  who,  with  the 
warmest  afiection  for  learning,  restrained  it,  as  he  has 
every  other  inordinate  attachment,  by  the  rules  of  pru- 
dence ;  and  by  paying  all  the  attention  which  nature 
and  reason   require  to  his  body  and  to  his  mind,  has 
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advanced  the  condition  of  both  to  a  high  degree  of 
attainable  perfection. 

^^  In  me  you  see  a  body  and  a  mind^  worn  out  in  pro- 
fessional labours  without  obtaining  a  sufficiency  to  lay 
my  weary  limbs  in  the  grave.  I  wanted  a  frieiid 
throughout  life ;  but  the  parish  will  afibrd  me  at  lait 
all  I  now  require^  a  quiet  and  obscure  sepulture; 
Farewell;*  

No.  CLXIX. 

ON  THE  MERITS  OP  COWLEY  AS  A  POBT. 

The  biographers  of  our  English  authors  have  Boaiit^ 
times  fallen  into  a  mistake  which  renders  the  truth  of 
their  story  suspected.  Their  accounts  are  truly  pane- 
gyrics. The  hero  of  their  tales,  like  the  lover  in  the 
romance,  is  adorned  with  every  good  quality.  Not 
content  to  relate  facts  with  impartiality,  they  extenuate 
what  is  culpable,  and  exaggerate  all  that  can  admit  of 
commendation.  In  truth,  they  who  have  exhibited  the 
lives  of  our  authors,  have  usually  been  the  editors  of 
their  works ;  and  either  from  a  real  and  natural  fond- 
ness for  those  things  on  which  they  have  bestowed 
care,  or  from  the  less  laudable  motive  of  promoting 
the  circulation  of  a  book  in  which  they  were  interested, 
have  spoken  too  highly  even  of  those  who  merit  ap- 
plause. But  it  is  not  wonderful  if  the  trader  repre- 
sents his  own  merchandise  as  the  best  in  the  market- 
place. 

It  was  the  lot  of  Cowley  to  be  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity by  a  writer  who  was  famous  in  his  day  for  elo- 
quence. Dr.  Spratt  probably  undertook  the  office  of 
Cowley's  biographer,  with  a  design  to  display  his 
talents  in  a  species  of  oratory  which  the  Roman  rheto- 
ricians called  the  demonstrative.  He  discharged  it 
well  as  an  artist,  but  failed  as  an  accurate  historian. 
By  placing  Cowley  in  the  first  rank  of  poets,  he  has  in 
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degraded  him  from  the  subaltern  station  which 
he  had  else  preserved  unmolested.  Dr.  Spratt  owed 
much  of  his  fame  to  the  poet  who  had  compared  his 
style  to  the  gentle  and  majestic  current  of  the  Thames; 
and  returned  the  compliment,  perhaps  from  other 
motives  than  those  of  gratitude ;  for  the  higher  Cowley 
was  exalted,  the  greater  honour  was  reflected  on  those 
whom  he  had  commended.  Of  Spratt,  the  celebrated 
bishop  of  Rochester,  lord  Orrery  has  said,  few  men 
have  gained  a  greater  character  for  elegance  and  cor- 
rectness, and  few  men  have  deserved  it  less.  And  of 
the  poet  whom  he  praised,  the  great  Dryden  has  with 
diffidence  remarked,  that  somewhat  of  the  purity  of 
English,  somewhat  of  more  equal  thoughts,  somewhat 
of  sweetness  in  the  numbers,  in  one  word,  somewhat  of 
finer  turn  and  more  lyrical  verse  is  yet  wanting. 

Whatever  are  his  defects,  no  poet  has  been  more 
Hberally  praised  than  Cowley.  Lord  Clarendon  has 
md,  he  made  a  flight  above  all  men :  Addison,  in  his 
account  of  the  English  poets,  that  he  improved  upon 
the  Theban  bard:  the  duke  of  Buckingham  writes 
upon  his  tombstone,  that  he  was  the  English  Pindar, 
the  Horace,  the  Vir^l,  the  Delight,  the  Glory  of  his 
time.  And,  with  respect  to  the  harshness  of  his  num- 
bers, the  eloquent  Spratt  tells  us,  that  if  his  verses  in 
some  places  seem  not  as  soft  and  flowing  as  one  would 
have  them,  it  was  his  choice,  and  not  his  fault. 

Such  is  the  flattery  of  editors !  and  such  the  applause 
lavished  on  a  writer  who  is  now  seldom  read.  That  he 
could  ever  be  esteemed  as  a  Pindaric  poet,  is  a  curious 
literary  phenomenon.  He  totally  mistook  his  own 
genius,  when  he  thought  of  imitating  Pindar.  He 
totally  mistook  the  genius  of  Pindar,  when  he  thought 
his  own  conceits  and  numbers  bore  the  least  resem- 
blance to  the  wild,  but  harmonious  sublimity  of  the 
Theban.    He  neglected  even  those  forms,  the  strophe. 
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the  antistrophe,  and  epode,  which  imitative  dulness 
can  easily  copy.  Sublime  imagery^  vehement  pathos, 
poetic  fire,  which  constitute  the  essence  of  the  Pindaric 
ode,  are  incompatible  with  witty  points,  accurate  an- 
titheses, and  vulgar  expression.  All  these  imply,  the 
coolness  of  deliberate  composition,  or  the  meanness  of 
a  little  mind  ;  both  of  them  most  repugnant  to  the 
truly  Pindaric  ode,  in  which  all  is  rapturous  and  noble. 
Wit  of  any  kind  would  be  improperly  displayed  in 
such  composition ;  but,  to  increase  the  absurdity,  the 
wit  of  Cowley  is  often  false. 

If  the  end  of  poetry  is  to  please,  harmony  of  verse 
is  essential  to  poetry,  for,  without  it,  poetry  cannot 
please.  It  is  not  possible,  that  any  whose  ear  has  been 
attuned  to  the  melody  of  good  composition,  should 
read  a  single  ode  of  Cowley  without  being  shocked 
with  discord.  There  is  often  nothing  left  but  the 
jingle  at  the  end,  to  distinguish  some  poems  of 
Cowley  renowned  for  their  subhmity  from  affected 
prose.  Such  poetry  may  justly  incur  the  ridiculous 
title  of  prose  run  mad. 

Yet  is  there  sometimes  interw  jven  in  his  poems  a 
purple  patch,  as  Horace  calls  it ;  a  fine  expression,  a 
truly  poetical  thought,  an  harmonious  couplet ;  but  it 
occurs  not  often  enough  to  repay  the  reader  for  the 
toilsome  task  of  wading  thro^gh  a  tedious  assemblage 
of  disproportionate  and  discordant  stanzas.  Of  such 
consist  his  Pindarics ;  which,  though  they  procured 
him  the  greatest  share  of  his  reputation,  deserved  it 
least.  Many  of  his  other  poems,  if  we  consider  the 
rude  state  of  versification,  and  the  bad  taste  of  the 
times,  have  great  merit ;  and  had  he  made  TibuUus 
his  model,  instead  of  Pindar,  his  claim  to  the  first 
rank  of  elegiac  poets  had  not  been  called  in  question. 
The  tenderness  of  love,  and  the  soft  language  of  com- 
plaint, were  adapted  to  his  genius.     But  he  chose  to 
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tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Alcaeus,  as  he  says  himself^ 
who^  according  to  the  HuUicarnassian^  combined  the 
/cryoXt^f  xo)  yfiv,  the  grand  and  the  sweet. 

That  Cowley  had  a  taste  for  Latin  poetry,  and  wrote 
in  it  with  elegance,  the  well-known  epitaph  upon  him- 
self, upon  his  retirement,  and  one  most  admirable  imi- 
tation of  Horace,  are  full  proofs.  But  surely  his  rheto- 
rical biographer  makes  use  of  the  figure  hyperbole, 
when  he  affirms  that  Cowley  has  excelled  the  Romans 
themselves.  He  was  inferior,  as  a  Latin  poet,  to  many 
a  writer  of  less  fame  in  the  Musse  Anglicanse.  But 
still  he  had  great  merit ;  and  I  must  confess  I  have 
read  some  of  his  Latin  verses  with  more  pleasure  than 
any  of  his  English  afforded.  The  good  ones  are  few  ; 
the  bad  and  the  barbarous  greatly  predominate. 

But,  after  all  the  honours  that  have  been  accumu- 
lated on  his  name  as  a  poet,  his  great  merit  consisted 
in  prosaic  composition.  In  this  department  he  is  an 
elegant,  a  pleasing,  a  judicious  writer.  His  love  of 
retirement  and  contemplation  qualified  him  for  a  mo- 
ralist ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  he  did  not 
devote  a  greater  parl;^  of  his  time  to  a  kind  of  writing 
which  appeared  natural  to  him,  and  in  which  he  ex- 
celled. The  language  of  his  heart  shines  forth  in  the 
little  he  has  left  us,  and  ,we  cannot  but  love  it. 

Much  more  of  that  laiiguage  would  have  descended* 
to  posterity,  if  his  friends,  from  a  mistaken  opinion  of 
propriety,  had  not  suppressed  his  private  letters.  Dr.- 
Spratt  and  Mr.  Clifford  were  avowedly  possessed  of 
many ;  and  the  very  reason  assigned  by  the  biogprapher 
for  dieir  suppression,  should  have  operated  in  their 
publication.  The  letters  that  pass  between  particular 
fiiends,  says  Spratt,  if  they  are  written  as  they  ought 
to  be,  that  is^  I  suppose^  in  an  artless  manner,  can 
scarcely  ever  be  fit  to  see  the  lights    How  great  an 
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injury  would  polite  learning  have  sustained^  if  the 
friends  of  Cicero  had  thought  like  Spratt  and  Clif- 
ford ! 

They  would  better  have  consulted  the  reputation  of 
the  poet,  had  they  pronounced  the  Pindarics  unfit  to 
see  the  light.  Editors,  in  general,  would  act  more 
honourably,  in  exhibiting  only  the  best  of  their  au- 
thor's productions,  than  in  praising,  as  well  as  pub- 
lishing, all  that  has  fallen  from  his  pen.  But,  in  truth, 
to  have  left  out  any  part  of  his  poems,  would,  in  that 
age,  have  been  an  unpardonable  omission ;  for  who 
should  dare  to  mutilate  a  Pindar  ? 

Time,  the  great  arbiter  of  reputation,  has  already 
begun  to  strip  the  poet  of  his  borrowed  honours. 
Bishop  Hurd,  a  critic  whose  genius  and  judgment 
keep  pace  with  each  other,  and  who  illuminates  ev^ 
subject  on  which  he  treats,  has  allotted  Cowley  his 
just  species  of  praise,  and  has  given  the  world,  in  a 
judicious  selection  of  his  works,  all  that  they  possessed 
of  real  value. 

Of  these,  the  prose  forms  a  principal  part.  The  prose 
of  Cowley  is  written  in  a  style  sufficiently  flowing  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  destitute  of  a  musical  ear ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  countenances  the  opinion  of  those  who 
maintain  that  he  afiected  a  rugged  style.  Was  it  a 
coikipliance  with  the  taste  of  the  age  that  induced  him 
to  afiect  deformity?  Unfortunate  compliance  with  a 
deplorable  taste  t  He,  as  well  as  they  whom  he  imi- 
tated, Donne  and  Johnson,  were  unquestionably  pos» 
sessed  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity ;  but  they  all 
neglected  the  graces  of  composition,  and  will  therefore 
soon  be  numbered  among  those  once  celebrated  writers, 
whose  utility  now  consists  in  filling  a  vacancy  on  the 
upper  shelf  of  some  dusty  and  deserted  library. 
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No.  CLXX. 

CURSORY  AND  GENERAL  HINTS  ON  THE  CHOICE  OP  BOOKS. 

Thb  scarcity  of  books,  a  few  centuries  ago,  was 
the  principal  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  learning. 
The  multitude  of  them  is  become,  in  the  present  age, 
scarcely  less  injurious  to  its  interests,  by  distracting  the 
student  in  his  choice,  and  by  diffiising  an  incorrect,  a 
firivolous,  and  undistinguishing  taste. 

To  read  all  books  on  all  subjects  would  require  an 
uninterrupted  attention  during  the  longest  life  even  of 
an  antediluvian.  To  read  only  the  most  celebrated, 
written  in  a  few  languages,  is  an  employment  sufficient 
to  fill  up  a  great  portion  of  the  time  allotted  us  in  this 
sublunary  state.  For  the  sake  then  of  saving  time,  and 
of  directing  the  judgment  of  the  inexperienced,  it  be- 
comes a  useful  attempt  to  suggest  some  general  hints 
which  may  tend  to  facilitate  selection. 

One  rule  of  the  greatest  consequence  is,  to  read  only, 
or  chiefly,  the  original  treatises  in  all  the  various  de- 
partments of  science  and  of  literature.  Nearly  the  same 
space  of  time,  though  not  the  same  degree  of  attention, 
is  necessary  to  peruse  the  faint  copies  of  imitative  in- 
dustry, as  would  appropriate  to  the  student  the  solid 
productions  of  native  genius.  This  rule  is  more  par- 
ticularly to  be  observed  on  the  first  entrance  on  study. 
The  foundation  must  be  laid  deep,  and  formed  of  solid 
vtatenals.  The  superstructure  will  often  admit  slight 
and  superficial  appendages.  When  we  have  studied 
the  fine  relics  of  those  who  have  lived  before  us,  we 
may  derive  much  pleasure  from  attending  to  the  addi- 
tional labours  of  contemporary  genius.  But  to  begin 
with  these  is  to  found,  like  the  fool  recorded  in  the  Gos- 
pel, an  edifice  in  the  sand. 

It  were*  no  less  presumptuous  than  superfluous  to  ad- 
dress directions  in  the  choice  of  authors  to  the  learned. 
But  we  may  venture,  without  arrogance,  to  poiat  out 
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a  few  to  tlie  notice  of  the  young  and  ingenious  pupil 
with  a  design  to  abbreviate  or  facilitate  them. 

He  who  is  entering  on  the  study  of  divinity,  will  na- 
turally devote  his  first  attention  to  the  Scriptures.  The 
original  language  of  the  Old  Testament  is  often  un* 
known  even  to  the  learned  and  ingenious;  and  not- 
withstanding what  some  critics  and  professors  have,  as 
it  Were,  officially  observed  on  the  subject,  the  neglect 
of  it,  though  culpable,  is  seldom  attended  with  much 
disadvantage.  Many  divines  in  the  highest  stations 
have  been  totally  unacquainted  with  Hebrew.  But. 
the  knowledge  of  Greek  is  indispensably  necessary,  if 
theology  is  pursued  as  a  profession. 

The  prophetical  parts  will,  perhaps,  claim  the  greatest  ^ 
share  of  a  professed  student's  attention  in  the  perusal 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Dr.  Hurd's  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Prophecies  will  be  a  sufficient  guide  for 
subsequent  application  to  them.  To  illustrate  the 
New  Testament,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  recourse  to 
Percy's  Key  to  it,  to  Trapp's  Notes,  to  Locke  on.  the 
Epistles,  and  to  Mede  on  the  Apocalypse.  With  these 
assistances  the  student,  who  is  hot  deficient  in  natural 
ability,  will  make  a  competent  proficiency,  even  though 
he  should  totally  neglect  those  myriads  of  treatises 
which  have  rendered  the  body  of  divinity,  as  it  is  called 
enormous  beyond  comprehension. 

The  student  in  physic  is  commonly  introduced  to  the 
knowledge  of  it  by  a  public  lecturer,  who  superintends 
or  at  least  directs,  his  course  of  reading.  Natural  and 
experimental  scienee,  in  all  their  ramifications,  are  in 
some  degree  requisite  to  his  further  advancement 
These  alone  will,  indeed,  render  him  ingenious  in  his 
closet,  but  will  avail  little  at  the  bed-side  without  other 
aid.  To  these  must  be  added  a  most  accurate  obser- 
vation of  the  human  frame  in  all  its  vicissitudes  of 
health,'  disease,  and  convalescence.      The  reading  of 
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cases  accurately  delineated,  is  found  to  be  the  best  suc- 
cedaneum^  where  actual  practice  and  observation  are 
precluded.  System,  without  ocular  observation  and 
actual  practice,  is  in  general  insufficient  and  delusive. 

To  the  professed  lawyer,  scarcely  any  book  on  the 
subject  of  law  is  uninteresting  or  useless.  But  he  who 
pursues  the  study  merely  as  an  accomplishment  in  a 
eomprehensive  plan  of  education,  will  find  all  the  ne- 
cessary lights  in  the  volumes  of  Grotius,  Puffendorf, 
Taylor,  Burn,  and  Blackstone. 

He  who  wishes  to  gain  a  competent  knowledge  of 
grammar,  may  succeed  in  his  attempt,  without  loading 
his  memory  with  the  works  of  Priscian,  or  of  those 
thousands  who  have  toiled  in  this  circumscribed  pro- 
vince. Let  him,  after  having  studied  gramatically  the 
elements  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  common  grammars, 
digest  the  Minerva  of  Sanctius,  the  Hermes  of  Harris, 
and  the  Introduction  of  Lowth. 

The  art  of  rhetoric,  delivered  in  a  technical  form, 
never  yet  formed  aii  orator.  It  is  one  of  those  artifi- 
cial assistances  of  genius,  which  genius  wants  not,  and 
of  which  dulness  can  little  avail  itself.  But  as  there 
are  excellent  books  written  on  it,  the  general  scholar 
must  pay  it  his  attention.  Let  him  then  read  Cicero 
on  the  Orator,  and  Quinctilian^s  Institutes,  and  he  need 
not  trouble  himself  with  those  meagre  treatises  which 
give  a  hard  name  to  the  natural  modes  of  expression, 
and  teach  us  that,  like  Hudibras,  we  cannot  open  our 
mouths  but  out  there  flies  a  trope. 

He  who  is  impelled  by  necessity  or  inclination  to  at- 
tend to  logic,  may  with  propriety  neglect  all  the  rub- 
bish of  the  schools,  and,  next  to  the  Stagyrite  himself, 
study  only  the  logical  introductions  of  Sanderson,  Wallis, 
Watts,  or  Aldrich. 

If  the  barren  field  of  metaphysics  is  ever  capable  of 
repaying  the  toil  of  cultivation,  it  can  only  be  when 
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the  attention  is  confined  to  such  authors  as  Locke  and 
Hucheson. 

If  ethics  are  to  he  considered  in  the  systematical  me- 
thod of  a  science,  the  moral  philosophy  of  Hucheson 
may  be  recommended  as  one  of  the  clearest,  the  most 
elegant,  and  the  concisest  treatises  that  have  appeared 
upon  them.  Aristotle's  Ethics  are  admirable,  but  there 
is  no  translation  of  them  which  I  can  recommend. 
Tully's  Offices  and  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy  may  be 
read  with  great  advantage.  But  the  numerous  writers 
who  have  fabricated  fanciful  and  destructive  systems, 
may  be  suffered  to  sink  in  the  gulph  of  oblivion  never 
to  emerge. 

In  natural  philosophy,  the  airy  fabrics  of  hypotheti- 
cal visions  ought  not  to  claim  the  attention  of  a  mo- 
ment. The  sun  of  Newton  has  absorbed  the  radiance 
of  all  other  luminaries  in  this  department.  His  works 
and  those  of  his  followers  will,  of  course,  supersede 
the  infinite  number  of  preceding  folios,  which,  to  use 
the  expressions  of  Horace,  may  be  sent  to  wrap  up 
frankincense  and  perfumes,  the  only  way  in  which  they 
can  now  be  useful.  He  to  whom  the  works  of  the 
great  philosopher  are  unintelligible,  may  acquiesce 
with  security  in  the  illustrations  of  Pemberton,  Rown- 
ing,  Ferguson,  and  many  other  recent  experimentalists. 
The  lover  of  natural  history,  zoology,  and  botany,  will 
not  be  at  a  loss  in  the  selection  of  books,  while  fame 
resounds  the  names  of  Buffon,  of  Pennant,  of  Linnaeus. 
The  romances  of  Pliny  and  his  imitators  will  have  no 
charms  with  the  lover  of  truth.  Their  language  is 
often  good,  but  their  matter  contemptible. 

To  the  classical  scholar,  the  proper  books  are  usuaUy 
pointed  out  by  the  superintendents  of  his  education ; 
and  when  once  he  has  tasted  them,  his  own  improved 
taste  and  judgment  will  direct  him  in  the  choise  of 
modem  productions.     Every  one  knows  who  were  the 
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best  authors  in  the  Augustan  age ;  and  the  ^hief 
caution  necessary  is,  that  the  text  of  a  Virgil,  a  Ho- 
race^ an  Ovi4#  may  not  be  lost  in  the  attention  given 
to  the  tedious  comments  of  a  few  Dutchmen  and  their 
dull  imitators.  I  have  known  those  who  have  toiled 
through  the  classics  cum  notis  variorum,  much  less  ac- 
quainted with  them  than  he  who  never  read  them  but 
in  Sandby's  edition.  In  attending  to  Burman  and 
Heinsius,  they  overlooked  the  text,  which  was  lost  like 
a  jewel  in  a  dunghill.  These  laborious  annotators  ex- 
plain what  needs  not  explanation,  and  with  a  little 
critical  knavery  pass  by  a  real  difficulty  without  no- 
tice. I  am  convinced  that  a  taste  for  the  classics  is 
rather  impeded  than  promoted  by  the  Dauphin  edition, 
in  which  boys  are  initiated ;  but  in  which  the  words  of 
the  author  are  choked,  like  wholesome  plants  among 
weeds,  by  the  notes  and  interpretations.  To  be  pos- 
sessed of  comments  on  the  classics  is  however  desirable, 
for  difficulties  will  sometimes  occur  which  at  first  sight 
perplex  the  most  ingenious  ;  but  I  should  prefer,  for 
common  reading,  such  editions  as  that  of  Jones's 
Horace. 

Directions  for  the  formation  of  the  lady's  library 
have  often  been  wanted  by  those,  who,  with  an  inclina- 
tion for  the  elegant  amusement  of  reading,  have  been 
unable  to  indulge  it  properly,  because  they  had  none 
to  guide  them  in  their  choice.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
the  following  books  might  have  a  place  in  it,  not  only 
without  hazard  of  ill  consequences,  but  with  great 
advantage  to  taste,  and  to  that  personal  beauty  which 
arises  from  intellectual  elegance.  All  the  periodical 
publications  of  repute  that  have  bepn  written  on  the 
model  of  the  Spectator;  Rollin's  works,  Plutarch's 
Lives,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope,  and  the  most  es- 
teemed historians  of  their  own  country,  may  be  con- 
fidently recommended.    To  these,  for  the  sake  of  im- 
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bibing  a  classical  taste,  may  be  added  the  best  transla* 
tions  of  the  ancients,  such  as  Pope's  Homer  and  Mel* 
moth's  Pliny.  If  French  books  are  required,  those  of 
Boileau  and  Fontenelle  may  with  propriety  be  ad- 
mitted. Novels,  it  is  feared,  will  not  be  dispensed 
with ;  those  then  of  Richardson  and  Fielding  are  al- 
lowed, yet  not  without  reluctance.  The  ladies  will 
choose  in  this  department  for  themselves.  Every  thing 
indelicate  will  of  course  be  excluded;  but  perhaps 
there  is  not  less  danger  in  works  called  sentimental. 
They  attack  the  heart  more  successfully,  because  more 
cautiously.  Religious  books  will  find  a  place,  but  not 
without  restriction ;  for  their  is  a  species  of  devotion^ 
composition,  which,  by  inflaming  the  passions  and 
imagination,  contributes,  in  some  degree,  to  corruption, 
while  it  seems  to  promote  the  warmest  piety.  From  their 
sensibility  of  heart,  and  warmth  of  fancy,  the  softer 
sex  b  supposed  to  be  most  inclined  to  admit  the  errors 
of  mystics  and  enthusiasts :  and  many  devotees  have 
shown,  that  passion  of  the  religious  kind  is  not  always 
a  certain  preservative  of  virtuous  conduct. 


No.  CLXXI. 

CURSORY  REMARKS  ON  THE  ODYSSEY,  ON  POPE'S  TRANS- 
LATION, MR.  SPENCE'S  essay,  &C. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  Odyssey  is  inferior 
to  the  Iliad.  It  is  thought  by  Longinus,  as  well  as 
by  other  critics,  to  have  been  the  production  of  Ro- 
omer's old  age,  when  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
the  ardour  of  his  genius  was  in  some  degree  abated. 
•'  In  the  Odyssey,"  says  that  critic,  "  he  may  be  justiy 
said  to  resemble  the  setting  sun,  whose  grandeur  still 
remains  without  the  original  heat  of  his  beams.  Like 
the  ocean,  whose  very  shores,  when  deserted  by  the 
tide,  mark  out  how  wide  it  sometimes  flows;  so  Ho- 
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mer  s  genius  when  ebbing  into  all  those  fabulous  and 
incredible  ramblings  of  Ulysses,  shows  plainly  how 
sublime  it  once  had  been.  I  am  speaking  of  old  age, 
but  it  is  the  old  age  of  Homer." 

It  is  certain,  that  if  the  Odyssey  is  not  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  rank  with  the  Iliad,  so  neither  ought  it  to 
obtain  so  low  a  class  as  to  be  overlooked  and  disre- 
garded. It  has,  however,  been  neglected  by  the  mo- 
derns ;  and  they  who  have  been  able  to  repeat  the 
Iliad,  have  scarcely  deigned  to  read  the  Odyssey. 
Every  school-boy  is  acquainted  with  the  anger  of 
Achilles,  and  its  consequences,  while  he  neither  knows, 
nor  is  solicitous  to  learn,  the  adventures  of  the  wise 
Ulysses ;  though  wisdom,  il  may  be  supposed,  would 
be  commonly  a  better  model  for  his  imitation  than 
?alour. 

An  ingenious  writer  has  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
die  Odyssey  from  the  neglect  in  which  it  has  long  lain ; 
but  a  prepossession  in  favour  of  established  .customs 
has  hitherto  prevented  our  public  schools  from  substi- 
tuting it  in  the  room  of  the  Iliad.  That  the  Iliad 
should  be  neglected,  is  not  indeed  to  be  wished,  be- 
cause it  is  by  far  the  better  poem ;  but  that  it  should 
engross  our  whole  attention '  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 
the  Odyssey,  is  certainly  unreasonable. 
-  The  Iliad  presents  us  with  a  rough  prospect,  hke 
that  of  high  mountains,  craggy  rocks,  and  foaming 
cataracts ;  while  the  Odyssey  exhibits  a  softer  scene, 
and  suggests  ideas  similar  to  those  which  arise  from 
the  landscape,  where  all  is  mild,  serene,  and  beautiful. 
The  one  is  like  the  pictures  of  Poussin,  the  other  like 
those  of  Claude  Lorrain.  A  reader  admires  the  Iliad, 
but  he  loves  the  Odyssey. 

The  works  of  Homer  appeared  so  early  in  the 
world,  and  since  their  appearance  have  been  so  fre- 
quently praised  and  illustrated,  that  at  this  late  period 
it  is  not  necessary  to  add  to  the  general  panegyric* 
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Suffice  it  to  recommend  the  perusal  of  a  few  authors^ 
which  may  clear  the  way  to  the  $tudy  of  the  Odyssey. 
Among  these  are  the  papers  in  the  Adventurer  on  thif 
subject.  Pope's  Notes  to  his  translation,  and,  above  all. 
Mr.  Spence's  very  elegant  and  ingenious  Essay.  As 
to  the  translation  itself,  it  abounds  with  faults  and 
absurdities.  Without  derogating  from  the  merit 
of  Pope  as  an  original  poet,  we  may  vepture  to  pro- 
nounce his  Odyssey  a  paraphrase,  rather  than  a  just 
translation  of  Homer.  The  copy  no  more  resembl^i 
the  picture  than  the  portrait  on  a  sign-post  usuallj 
resembles  the  personage  intended  to  be  exhibited.  The 
chief  beauty  of  Homer  is  simplicity,  which  in  the  trans- 
lation, is  sacrificed  to  a  gaudy  glare  and  artificial  em- 
bellishments. As  a  poem  considered  by  itself,  it  hai 
many  beautiful  passages ;  but  as  a  translation,  it  h 
perhaps  unworthy  the  reputation  it  has  obtained.  The 
translation  of  the  Iliad  is  by  no  means  a  faithful  copj 
of  the  original,  but  of  itself  it  is  a  fine  poem,  scarce!} 
to  be  equalled  for  its  language  by  any  English  author. 

To  censure  so  celebrated  a  name,  might  appeal 
arrogant  in  an  individual,  were  he  not  supported  by 
many  and  judicious  critics.  Mr.  Spence,  whose  opi- 
nion is  decisive,  and  instar  omnium,  points  out  defects  in 
Pope's  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  which  could  nevei 
have  escaped  so  great  a  poet  but  from  haste  and  weari- 
ness. In  this  work.  Pope  was  assisted  by  inferioj 
writers  ;  but  as  the  whole  is  published  under  his  name 
he  will  ever  be  answerable  for  its  faults. 

Mr.  Spence's  Essay  on  the  Odyssey,  at  the  sanu 
time  that  it  will  exhibit  the  deformities  of  the  trans- 
lation, will  inspire  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  the  ori- 
ginal ;  and,  indeed,  the  general  remarks,  which  are  in- 
terspersed with  the  greatest  judgment  and  elegance 
will  contribute  to  teach  a  just  method  of  criticism  ijc 
almost  every  species  of  poetry. 

Mr.  Spence  was  a  truly  classical  writer.     That  he 
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chiefly  wrote  in  dialogue  is  to  be  lamented ;  for  that 
form^  where  the  persons  are  fictitious^  has  seldom  been 
approved  in  England,  though  it  has  often  succeeded 
in  France.  His  Polymetis  would  have  been  much 
more  read  than  it  has  been,  if  it  had  not  been  written 
in  dialogue. 

No.  CLXXII. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  (EDIPUS  TYRAN^IUS  OF  SOPHOCLES^ 
AND  SEVERAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  RESPECTING  THE 
GRECIAN  DRAMA. 

Of  the  three  Greek  dramatic  poets,  Sophocl.es  is  the 
most  celebrated ;  and  of  the  productions  of  Sophocles, 
the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  is  the  mo3t  excellent.  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  the  severest  criticism.  The  unities 
of  time,  place,  and  action  are  inviolably  preserved 
in  it;  and  while  it  satisfies  the  critic  who  judges 
by  the  laws  of  Aristotle,  it  pleases  the  common 
reader  and  spectator,  who  forms  his  opinion  from  the 
feelings  of  his  nature.  Never  was  there  a  tale  more 
affecting  than  that  of  (Edipus,  and  never  was  any  tale 
told  more  pathetically  than  this  is  by  Sophocles. 
Many  a  tear  has  it  excited  among  the  Athenians, 
whose  hearts  were  ever  finely  susceptible  of  the  senti- 
ments of  humanity :  but  the  best  translation  of  it 
would  not  equally  please  in  a  modern  theatre.  Many 
other  causes  of  its  failure  may  be  assigned,  besides  that 
simplicity,  artlessness,  and  incomplexity  of  fable,  which 
the  taste  of  the  moderns  is  too  much  vitiated  to  relish. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  considered,  that  every 
original  composition  must  lose  something  of  its  beauty 
from  the  best  translation.  It  is  a  common  remark, 
that  the  spirit  of  an  author,  like  that  of  some  essences, 
evaporates  by  transfusion.  Foreign  manners,  and 
foreign  customs,  are  seldom  understood  by  a  common 
audience,  and  as  seldom  approved.     The  majority  of 
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an  English  audience  are  iinarqnainffJ  widi  abdent 
learning,  and  can  take  no  pleasure  in  tbe  representatioii 
of  men  and  things  which  hare  not  Cdlen  nndcr  their  no- 
tice. Add  to  this,  that  ther  lore  to  see  tragedies  fonned 
on  their  own  histories,  or  on  histories  in  whidi  iher  are  in 
some  measure  nearly  interested.  \^lien  Shakespeares 
historical  dramas  are  represented,  they  feel  as  English- 
men in  every  event ;  they  take  part  with  their  Edwards 
and  Henries,  as  friends  and  feUow-coontnrmen ;  they 
glory  in  their  successes,  and  sjrmpathise  with  their 
misfortunes.  To  a  similar  circumstanoe  may  be  at- 
tributed part  of  the  applause  wlucb  the  Atheniaiii 
bestowed  on  this  tragedy  of  Sophodes ;  tar  CEdipoi 
was  king  of  a  neighbouring  country,  with  whidi  the 
Athenians  were  always  intimately  connected  cither  ii 
war  or  peace. 

These  considerations  should  teach  us  to  oontent 
ourselves  %iith  admiring  Sophocles  in  the  doset,  with- 
out attempting  to  obtrude  him  on  the  stage,  whidi 
must  always  accommodate  itself  to  the  taste  oi  the 
times,  whether  unreasonable  or  just,  consistent  or  ca- 
pricious. 

In  truth,  the  warmest  admirer  of  ancient  Gredi 
poetry  must  acknowledge  a  barrenness  of  invention  in 
the  choice  of  subjects.  The  Trojan  war,  and  the 
misfortunes  of  the  Theban  king,  are  almost  the  only 
sources  from  which  those  great  masters  of  oomposi- 
tion.  Homer,  ^schylus,  Euripides,  and  Sojrfiocles, 
have  derived  their  subject-matter.  They  have,  indeed, 
embellished  these  little  parts  of  history  with  all  the 
fire  of  imagination  and  melody  of  poetry  ;  but  is  it  not 
strange,  that  in  a  country  like  Greece,  where  the  rest- 
less spirit  of  military  virtue  was  continually  forming 
noble  designs,  and  achieving  glorious  exploits,  the 
poets  could  disoorer  no  illustrious  deed  worthy  of 
beir^  >er-£iding  colours,  but  the  worn« 
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out  stories  of  a  wooden  horse^  and  a  sphinx's  riddle  ?  < 
It  is  difficult  for  an  age  like  the  present,  which  hungers: 
and  thirsts  after  novelty,  to  conceive  that  an  audience 
could  sit  with  patience  during  the  recital  of  a  story 
which  all  must  have  heard  a  thousand  times ;  especially 
as  it  was  unadorned  with  the  meretricious  artifices  of 
players,  with  the  tricks  of  the  stage,  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  hail  and  rain,  tolling  bells^  and  tinsel 
garments. 

But  the  sameness  of  the  story  in  the  Grecian  poets 
became  agreeable  to  the  audience,  through  that  vene- 
ration which  every  record  of  ancient  history  demands  ; 
and  it  was  a  kind  of  poetical  fashion  to  select  the 
stories  from  the  Trojan  war.  That  the  tale  on  which 
a  draiAatic  poem  is  founded  should  not  be  of  modern 
date,  has,  I  think,  been  laid  down  as  a  rule.  Nor  is  it 
the  precept  of  an  arbitrary  critic,  but  is  justified  by 
nature  and  reason.  Imagination  always  exceeds 
reality.  The  vulgar  could  never  prevail  upon  them- 
selves to  look  on  scenes,  to  the  reality  of  which  they 
have  been  eye-witnesses,  with  the  same  ardour  as  on 
those  which  they  have  received  from  their  ancestors, 
and  have  painted  with  the  strongest  colours  on  their 
fancy.  In  obedience  to  this  rule,  the  Greek  poets 
borrowed  their  subjects  from  ancient  facts  universally 
known,  believed,  and  admired ;  and  the  audience  en- 
tered the  theatre  to  behold  a  lively  representation  of 
the  picture  already  formed  in  their  own  imagination. 

A  modern  reader  has  not  a  preparatory  disposition 
of  mind  necessary  to  receive  all  that  pleasure  from 
these  compositions  which  transported  an  ancient 
Greek.  He  does  not  glow  with  that  patriotic  ardour 
which  he  would  feel  on  reading  glorious  deeds  of  a 
fellow-countryman,  when  Homer  represents  a  hero 
breaking  the  Trojan  phalanx  and  encountering  a 
Hector.  He  does  not  consider  an  ancient  Theban  or 
Athenian  involved  in  the  guilt  of  undesigned  parri- 
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cide  or  incest,  nearly  enough  connected  with  him  to 
excite  his  sympathy  in  a  violent  degree ;  but  all  these 
feelings  in  a  Grecian  audience,  occasioned  by  a  Grrecian 
sufferer,  account  for  that  uncommon  delight  which  they 
took  in  their  dramatic  representations,  and  for  their 
freedom  from  that  satiety  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  reiteration  of  a  simple  tale. 
After  all,  I  think,  if  pedantry  is  to  be  imputed  to  the 
admirers  of  Grecian  literature,  it  is  when  they  prefer 
the  dramatic  compositions  of  Greece  to  those  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  I  must  reluctantly  confess,  that  the  minute 
students  of  Greek  quantity  in  the  Greek  tragedians, 
who  assume  great  merit  in  their  frivolous  studies  and 
discoveries,  are  both  puerile  and  pedantic. 

An  English  audience  has  lately  shown  itself  not  so 
averse  from  the  ancient  tragedy  as  was  expected,  by 
its  favourable  reception  of  Elfrida  and  Caractacus, 
written  on  the  Grecian  model:  but,  perhaps,  this 
event  is  not  so  much  to  be  attributed  to  the  revival  of 
the  fine  taste  of  an  Attic  audience,  as  to  the  insatiable 
avidity  of  something  new.  The  English  are  as  fond 
of  the  xoiMy  rtf  in  literature,  as  the  Athenians  were  in 
politics :  but  whether  caprice  or  reason,  whether  taste 
or  fashion,  gave  them  a  favourable  reception  on  the 
English  stage,  it  is  certain  that  Elfrida  and  Caractacus 
are  elegant  dramas,  formed  on  the  ancient  model,  and 
may  be  read  with  great  advantage  by  those  who  wish 
to  entertain  a  just  idea  of  the  Greek  tragedy  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  language.  Yet  what  are  they  to 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth  ? 

No.  CLXXIII. 

CURSORY    REMARKS  ON  SOME  OP  THE  MINOR  ENGLISH 

POETS. 

We  are  told,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Pisos,  that  poetical 
mediocrity  is  intolerable;  yet  we  find  that  poets  of 
inferior  merit,  as  well  as  fame,  are  read  with  pleasure. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  loudest  melody  of  the 
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^Tove  is  poured  forth  by  the  lark,  the  blackbird,  the 
Ihrush^  and  the  nightingale :  but  it  is  no  less  true^  that 
their  pauses  are  often  filled  by  the  sweet  warblings  of 
the  linnet  and  the  red-breast.     The  lofty  cedar  that 
waves  on  the  summit  of  the  poetic  mountain^  seems  to 
overshadow  and  exclude^  by  its  luxuriance,  all  other 
vegetation.    He,  however,  who  approaches  it,  will  find 
many  a  violet  and  primrose  springing  at  its  root.     He 
will  oflfcen  discover  in  the  lowliest  valley,  amid  a  plen- 
tiful growth  of  weeds,  a  modest  flower  lifting  its 
humble  head,  and  becoming  more  beautiful  by  seeming 
to  conceal  the  native  sweetness  of  its  odour,  and  the 
lustre  of  its  hues. 

The  first  dignities  in  the  poetical  commonwealth 
are  preoccupied  by  such  writers  as  Spenser,  Milton, 
Dryden,  and  Pope ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  nume- 
rous subaltern  stations  are  frequently  filled  with 
honour. 

Many  poets  of  original  beauty  were  in  their  own 
times  so  obscure  as  to  be  now  totally  unknown.  Such 
are  the  authors  of  our  most  popular  ballads,  the  gene- 
ral reception  of  which  is  a  proof  of  their  excellence, 
more  convincing  than  the  decisions  of  criticism.  The 
learned  poet  has  commonly  owed  much  of  his  excel- 
lence to  imitation;  but  the  ballad-writer  drew  only 
from  his  own  resources  when  he  sung  the  wild  wood- 
notes  of  nature.  Their  metre  ofiten  possesses  a  kind 
of  harmony  quite  different  from  classical  versification, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  truly  pleasing  to  the  uricor- 
ntpted  ear. 

Of  the  poets  of  England  once  known  and  admired, 
several  are  fiedlen  into  total  disreptrte.  Drayton  was 
honoured  by  a  commentator  who  must  have  given  fSome 
to  any  writer.  If  Selden's  taste  was  equal  to  his 
learning,  Drayton  is  indeed  most  highly  distinguished. 
The  Polyolbion  is,  however,  no  more  read ;  and  the 
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slow  length  of  the  tedious  Alexandrine  in  which  it  is 
written,  will  prevent  its  revival,  as  it  has  hastend  its 
oblivion. 

The  Gondibert  of  D'Avenant  has  ever  been  the 
subject  of  critical  controversy  from  the  time  of  ifs 
publication.  Its  plan  was  originally  defended  by  the 
great  Hobbes,  and  its  execution  has  been  greatly 
praised.  Yet  few  have  attended  to  it  with  any  plea- 
sure, and  still  fewer  have  had  a  degree  of  patience 
sufficient  to  bear  them  through  the  perusal  of  it.  The 
truth  is,  the  stanza  which  D'Avenant  adopted,  is  better 
suited  to  elegiac  than  to  heroic  poetry.  A  beautifully 
descriptive  passage,  interspersed  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  hundred  lines,  will  not  alleviate  the  tedium  of 
the  rest;  as  an  occasional  flash  of  lightning  cannot, 
illuminate  the  continual  gloominess  of  an  extensive, 
prospect. 

For  the  honour  of  English  literature,  most  of  the. 
poetical  productions  which  were  admired  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  should  now  be  consigned  to  everlasting; 
oblivion.  They  display,  indeed,  a  sportive  licentious*. 
ness  of  fancy,  or  rather  a  loose  wantonness  of  imagery ; 
but  they  are  incorrect  beyond  the  example  of  any  age. 
Some  of  the  best  poets  of  the  times,  among  whom  were. 
Mulgrave,  Dorset,  and  Roscommon,  though  possessed 
of  wit  and  taste,  produced  nothing  worthy  of  immor-. 
tality.  The  morals  of  the  age  were  as  licentioos  as 
the  taste ;  and  the  love  of  pleasure  introduced  an  in- 
dolence, which  admitted  not  an  application  sufficient  to 
give  the  last  polish  of  correct  elegance.  I  should  not 
repine  at  seeing  them  all  burnt  at  a  holiday  bonfire. 
More  than  half  the  minor  poems  in  our  language, 
might  be  thrown  in  to  increase  the  blaze.  A  wit  might 
say,  they  would  put  the  fire  out. 

The  study  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  French,  has 
gradually  refined  the  national  taste  to  a  degree  of  fas- 
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tidious  delicacy ;  and  writers  who  have  possessed  clas- 
deal  beauty  have  been  read  with  admiration^  though 
they  have  .had  nothing  to  recommend  them  to  the  no- 
tice of  a  Charles  the  Second  or  a  Sedley. 

The  number  of  minor  poets  who  displayed  great 
oierit^  yet  who  seem  to  have  derived  it  all  from  imita- 
tion>  is  too  tedious  to  enumerate.  Philips  and  his 
Briend  Smith  were  correct  and  classical  in  a  degree 
mperior  to  then-  contemporaries.  Philips  has  per- 
formed the  task  of  imitation,  with  an  accuracy  of  re- 
semblance scarcely  equalled  by  any  of  his  followers  but 
Browne.  The  Phsedra  and  Hippolitus  of  Smith  had 
ever  been  esteemed  a  fine  poem ;  and  the  beauty  of 
the  style,  and  harmony  of  the  verse,  induce  us  to 
r^^et  that  he  lived  to  finish  so  few  productions.  Yet, 
I  think  even  this  has  been  much  more  praised  than  it 
deserved. 

Within  the  space  of  half  the  last  century,  a  desire 
to  imitate  the  excellent  models  of  our  most  celebrated 
hards,  has  crowded  the  middle  ranks  with  a  multitude 
hx>  great  to  obtain,  even  for  the  deserving  individual, 
any  very  distinguished  fame.  One  poet  has  arisen 
after  another,  and  supplanted  him,  as  the  wave  snc- 
saeding  swallows  up  the  wave  that  went  befbre.  Most 
of  them  have  exhibited  an  harmonious  versification 
md  have  selected  a  profusion  of  splendid^expressions ; 
bat  have  in  general  been  deficient  in  that  noble  fire, 
md  those  simple  graces,  which  mark  originality  of 
genius.  They  are,  however,  read  by  those  whose 
taste  is  not  very  correct,  with  pleasure,  and  fill  up  the 
intervals  of  avocation  among  the  busy  and  commercial, 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  with  whom  novelty  often  possesses  the  charm  of 
beauty. 

There  is  a  force  and  solemnity  in  the  poems  of 
Tickell,  which  at  least  place  him  on  a  level  with  his 
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patroH  as  a  poet.     His  Colin  and  Lucy  b  one  of  <iie 
most  sweetly  pathetic  poems  in  the  language. 

Broome,  though  faommrably  asaomated  with  Pope 
in  the  work  of  translation,  seems  to  have  had  scarcely 
any  other  merit  than  thi^  to  bear  him  ilown  the 
stream  of  time.     He  might  be  thrown  on  the  bonfire. . 

Trapp  wrote  Latin  verse  with  elegance,  and  was  a 
good  critic ;  but  it  has  been  observed  of  his  Virgil,  that 
he  had  done  wisely  to  have  stopped  at  his  prefiuse. 
He  'Was  an  exceBent  divine,  yet  a  sorry  poeL 

The  genius  of  Collins  seems  in  some  measure  to 
have  resembled  that  of  TickelL  Dignity,  solemnity, 
and  pathos,  are  the  striking  features  of  his  composi- 
tions. None  but  a  true  poet  could  have  writtoi  the 
song  over  Fidele  in  Shakespeare's  Cymbeline. 

The  English  Tibulius,  Hammond,  has  written  truly 
elegant  verse  ;  but  I  know  not  whether  his  representa- 
tions greatly  affect  the  heart,  though  they  are  cddly 
approved  by  the  judgment  and  imagination.  They 
have,  however,  served  as  patterns  for  -die  love-sick 
nymphs  and  swains,  who  delight  in  giving  vent  to 
th^  passion  in  the  language  of  poetry.  Yet,  as  he 
expresses  not  the  language  of  nature,  I  love  htm  not 

Love  and  its  effects  were  beautifully  described  by 
the  elegant  Lord  Lyttelton.  To  assert  that  he  was 
remarkable  for  poetical  genius,  were  to  lessen,  by  en- 
deavouring to  exaggerate,  his  praise.  Fonce,  &»,  and 
exuberance  of  invention,  were  not  his  exeellaides; 
but  that  equable  beauty  of  sentiment  and  diction, 
which  results  from  a  polished  mind.  The  graces  dis- 
tinguish his  compositions,  as  the  virtues  marked  his 
honourable  life.     But  genius  was  deficient. 

Moore's  Fables  display,  indubitable  marks  of  genius ; 
but  he  wants  the  simplicity  of  Gay  and  Fontaine.  He 
shows,  however,  a  talent  for  description  which  would 
have  shone  in  the  higher  kinds  of  poetry ;  and  a  deli- 
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cacy  of  wmd,  which,  it  mi^t  be  supposed,  could  be 
acquired  oaly  in  a  higher  sphere  fhan  that  in  which  he 
was  bom. 

Genius  and  learning  were  possessed  in  a  very  emi- 
nent degree  by  Merrick.  He  had  that  peculiar  kind 
of  genius  which  qualified  him  to  e:ikcel  in  the  depart- 
ment of  sacred  poetry.  It  is  to  be  wished,  that  his 
version  of  the  Psalms  were  adopted  in  churches  where 
the  congregations  are  learned  and  polite,  not  only  in 
the  place  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  but  of  Brady  and 
Tate.  Such  an  event  would  be  no  less  advantageous 
to  piety  than  to  taste ;  though  happily  the  common 
congregations  are  not  fastidiously  nice  in  their  taste 
for  poetry. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  say,  with  Horace,  that 
mediocrity  in  poetry  renders  it  undesirable  ''  to  gods, 
to  xnen,  and  to  booksellers.*"  We  certainly  have  too 
much  of  it  in  the  present  age.  It  is  become  a  nause- 
ous dose,  though  wrapped  up  in  hot-pressed  and  wire- 
wove  paper. 


No.  CLXXIV. 


CURSORY  AND  UNGONNBCTfiD  REMARKS  OH  SOMB  OF  THB 

MINOR  GREEK  POETS. 

The  intrinsic  graces  of  the  classic  writers  have 
charmed  every  mind  which  was  susceptible  of  the 
beauties  of  spirit,  taste,  and  elegance.  Since  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  innumerable  critics  have  employed 
themselves  in  displaying  the  beauties  which  they  felt, 
pr  in  removing  the  difficulties  and  obstructions  which 
retarded  their  progress  in  the  perusal  of  the  ancients. 
At  present,  there  is  scarcely  ^y  room  for  criticism  on 
them ;  and  the  moat  laborious  commentator  finds,  with 
regret,  his  profoundest  researches,  and  his  acutest  re- 
marks, anticipated  by  the  lucubrations  of  former  critics; 
but  as  there  is  scarcely  a  greater  di&rence  between 
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the  features  of  the  face,  than  between  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  in  different  men,  and  as  objects  must  strike 
various  feelings  in  various  manners,  the  works  of  taste 
and  genius  may,  on  different  reviews,  furnish  inex- 
haustible matter  for  critical  observation.  Upon  this 
prindple,  authors  of  the  present  age  venture  to  add  to 
the  labours  of  their  predecessors,  without  fearing  or 
incurring  the  imputation  of  vanity  or  impertinence. 

The  present  remarks  shall  be  confined  to  some  of 
the  Greek  Minor  Poets,  without  minutely  attending  to 
chronological,  or  any  other  order. 

In  the  union  of  dignity  with  sweetness,  of  melody 
with  strength,  the  Greek  is  better  adapted  to  beautiful 
composition  than  any  modern  language.  The  Italian 
has  all  its  softness,  but  wants  its  force.  The  French 
possesses  elegance  and  expression,  but  is  deficient  in 
sound  and  dignity.  The  English  is  strong,  nervous, 
fiowery,  fit  for  animated  oratory,  and  enthusiastic 
poetry,  but  abounds  with  Saxon  or  Gothic  monosyl- 
lables, ill  adapted  to  express  the  music  of  mellifluous 
cadence.  To  compare  the  Dutch  and  the  German 
with  the  language  of  Athens,  were  to  compare  the 
jarring  noise  of  grating  iron  with  the  soft  warblings  of 
the  flute.  The  other  languages  of  Europe  are  equally 
unfit  for  harmonious  modulation,  and  indeed  cannot 
properly  be  examined  in  this  place  as  the  people  who 
speak  them  have  not  yet  distinguished  themselves  by 
any  writings  truly  classical. 

The  Greek  Epigram  naturally  falls  first  under  our 
present  consideration.  Of  these  little  compositions, 
which  owe  their  origin  to  Greece,  none  can  be  insen- 
sible of  the  beauty,  whose  taste  is  not  vitiated  by.  Ae 
less  delicate  wit  of  the  modern  Epigrammatist.  In- 
deed, to  relish  the  simple  graces  of  the  Greek  Epigram, 
the  taste  must  not  be  formed  upon  the  model  even 
of  the  celebrated   Martial.     Among  the  Latin  poets. 
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Catullus  approaches  nearest  to  the  Greeks  in  this  spe- 
cies of  composition. 

The  Anthologies^  still  extant^  are  written  by  various 
authors^  and  there  are  scarcely  sufficient  epigrams  of 
any  one,  to  discriminate  his  manner  from  that  of  others. 
Suffice  it  to  remark,  in  general,  that  their  beauty  does 
not  often  consist  in  a  point,  or  witty  conceit,  but  in  a 
simplicity  of  thought,  and  a  sweetness  of  language.  I 
suspect  that  many  of  them  are  no  better  than  our  com- 
mon church-yard  inscriptions,  of  which  the  authors 
have  often  been  the  imitators  of  Stemhold  and  Hop- 
kins, that  venerable  order  of  minstrels  and  parish 
clerks.  But  Greek  gives  a  charm  to  the  poorest 
thoughts  of  the  most  puerile  epigram.  In  plain  Eng-r 
hsh,  the  clerks  and  sextons  of  an  English  village  often 
surpass  the  poetry  of  the  Anthologiae,  in  which  Stem- 
hold  himself  is  often  outstemholded. 

The  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  though  not  re- 
markable for  splendour  of  diction  or  flowing  versificar 
tion,  are  yet  highly  beautiful  in  the  concise  and  for- 
cible mode  of  inculcating  morality,  and  virtues  almost 
Christian.  The  earlier  philosophers  of  Greece  con- 
veyed their  tenets  in  verse,  not  so  much  because  they 
aspired  to  the  character  of  poets,  as  because  precepts 
delivered  in  metre  were  more  easily  retwied  in  the 
memory  of  their  disciples.  Pythagoras  has  comprised 
every  necessary  rule  for  the  conduct  of  life  in  this 
little  poem,  and  he  that  commits  it  to  memory  will 
not  want  a  guide  to  direct  his  behaviour  under  any 
event :  but  though  the  morality  of  these  is  their  more 
valuable  beauty,  yet  are  they  by  no  means  destitute 
of  poetical  merit. 

That  generosity  of  soul  which  ever  accompanies  true 
genius,  has  induced  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  all 
ages  to  stand  forth  in  the  cause  of  liberty.    Alcaeus, 
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oi  whose  merits  from  the  monuments  of  antiquity  we 
may  form  the  most  exalted  idea,  first  raised  himself 
to  eminence  by  a  poem  entitled  Stasiotica,  in  a  violent 
invective  against  tyrants  in  general  at  Pittacus,  at  that 
time  the  tyrant  of  Athens.  It  has  not  escaped  the 
;T(^end  tnieck,  and  we  have  oriy  n  few  brokeft  sp^ 
timens  of  thfil  celebrated  writer's  Wwks  preserved  by 
the  ancient  grammarians.  We  must,  therefore^  be 
content  to  Iteam  his  cfakracter  from  the  judid«Hi8 
Qtiinctilian,  and  the  learned  Dionysius  of  Halicto- 
hasSus :  the  former  of  whom  asserts,  that  he  was  con- 
cise, sublime,  accurate,  and  in  many  re6t>ect8  resem- 
bled Homer :  the  latter,  that  he  had  a  grandeur,  bre- 
vity, and  sweetness  equally  Miended  throughout  d9  his 
compositions. 

Stcsithonis,  according  to  Q^inctiCatt,  was  remtrlc- 
able  for  strength  of  genius.  He  gave  to  lyric  poetry 
all  the  solemkuty  of  the  Epbpcea.  Had  he  known  how  to 
lestratn  thie  iitnpeluosity  of  his  genius^  it  is  said  h^ 
VniuH  haVe  rivalled  Homer:  but,  unfortunately,  the 
nobfc  wahttth  of  his  temper  urged  him  beyond  the 
boutiA  of  just  writmg;  and  he  seems  to  have  failed  of 
dicelfeffce  by  a  reduncEancy  of  beauties^ 

The  fr a^gtnents  of  Menander  are  suffidently  excel* 
fcnt  to  induce  every  votary  of  learning  to  regret  the 
loss  ct  lus  works.  Some  indeed  have  thought,  thai 
time  never  gave  n  greater  blow  to  polite  literature, 
than  in  the  destruction  of  the  Comedies  of  Menaiider ; 
but  as  Terelftce  has  preserved  Ms  spirit  and  his  style^ 
perhaps  the  want  of  the  original  is  compensated  by  the 
exact  copyings  of  that  excellent  author.  Quinetilian, 
from  whose  judgment  there  is  scarcely  an  appea],  has 
represented  Menander  as  alone  sufficient  to  form  our 
taste  and  style.  The  few  remains>  preserved  by  Slo- 
ba?U8>  whedier  the  beauty  of  the   sentiments  or  the- 
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purity  of  the  diction  be  regarded,  must  be  pronounced 
uncommonly  excellent.  They  are,  however;  too  ge« 
nerally  known  to  require  illustration. 

Simonides  is  characterised  by  Longinus  as  a  poet 
remarkable  for  the  pathetic  Of  his  writings  yery  few 
have  survived  the  injuries  of  time.  The  little  poem  on 
Danae  is,  however,  sufficient  to  justify  the  judgment 
of  Longinus.  Nothing  can  be  more  delicately  tender, 
or  more  exquisitely  pathetic.  There  is  something  in- 
expressibly pleasing  to  the  mind,  in  the  representation 
of  a  mother  addressing  a  sleeping  infant  unconscious 
of  its  danger,  with  all  the  endearing  blandishments  of 
maternal  fondness. 

The  other  remarkable  poem  of  this  author,  which 
time  has  spared,  is  of  a  very  di£Perent  kind.  It  is  a 
Satire  on  Women,  and  is  well  known  by  a  prosaic 
translation  of  it  inserted  in  the  Essays  of  a  celebrated 
modem  writer. 

Alcman  of  Laconia  is  another  melancholy  instance 
of  the  depredations  whidi  the  hand  of  time  has  made 
on  the  most  valuable  works  of  antiquity.  Of  this 
author,  once  celebrated  throughout  Greece,  quoted  by 
the  learned  and  repeated  by  the  fair,  scarcely  the  name 
IS  knovm  in  the  present  age.  Athenseus,  Hephsestion, 
the  scholiast  on  Pindar>  Eustathius^  and  Plutareh, 
have  vindicated  him  from  absolute  oblivion,  by  pre- 
serving a  few  of  his  fragments.  Love  verses,  which 
mem  his  time  have  employed  some  of  the  greatest 
writers,  and  have  been  admired  by  the  most  sensible 
readers,  soy  the  critics,  were  of  his  invention.  All  who 
preceded  him  had  invariably  written  in  Hexameter. 
He  subjoined  the  elegiac  verse,  and  may  justly  claim 
the  honour  of  having  introduced  that  species  of  poetry, 
which  Ovid  and  the  other  Latin  elegiac  writers  have 
sbce  advanced  to  a  most  pleasing  species  of  composi* 
tien.    I  rather  think  nature  invented  them. 
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Archilochus  wrote  iambics  and  elegiacs;  the  former^ 
satirical;  the  latter,  amorous.     That  he  succeeded  in 

^  his  attempts,  we  have  suffident  reason  to  conclude 
from  the  testimony  of  Horace.  There  is  not  enough 
of  him.  remaining,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  impartiality  of  his  decision,  and  we  must  be  cqut 
tented  to  acquiesce  in  his  authority. 
.  Lucian  says,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  that  the  poets 
have  given  Jupiter  many  of  the  most  pompous  epithets, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  a  sonorous  word  to  fill  up  a 
verse.  The  hymns  of  Orpheus  abound  with  these 
expletives ;  and  the  reader  is  often  disgusted  with 
sounding  verse  almost  destitute  of  sense.  If,  however, 
they  were  composed  for  music,  they  may  pass  uncen- 
sured  by  some :  for  it  seems  to  have  been  generally 
and  most  absurdly  agreed,  and  it  is  observable  at  this 
day,  that  very  little  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
words  of  Operas,  Odes,  and  Songs,  which  are  written 
merely  for  music.  The  poems  of  Orpheus,  if  those 
which  are  extant  are  like  all  his  productions,  would 
certainly  move  no  stones.  What  has  been  sud  of  the 
hymns  of  this  poet,  may  be  extended  to  many  other 
Greek  compositions  of  the  same  species.  General  cen- 
sure will,  however,  seldom  be  just ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  there  are  some  among  them,  particularly 
those  of  Callimachus,  truly  sublime  and  beautiful. 

There  was  a  species  of  poetry  among  the  Athenians, 
which,  in  some  measure,  resembled  many  of  our  Eng- 
lish ballads.  At  the  approach  of  a  war,  or  after  a 
victory  or  defeat,  the  poets  and  statesmen  usually  dis- 
persed among  the  people  some  short  composition, 
which  tended  to  animate  them  with  courage,  or  to 

.  inspire  them  with  joy.  Solon,  the  wise  legislator  of 
Athens,  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  power  of 
poetry  over  the  human  heart,  to  neglect  this  effica- 
cious method  of  enforcing  his  laws,  and  propagating 
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Ills  institutions  among  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Athenians. 
There  are  still  extant  some  of  his  pieces^  which  bear 
internal  marks  of  having  been  purposely  written  to 
give  the  people  a  passion  for  liberty,  to  inspire  them 
with  a  love  of  virtue,  and  to  teach  them  obedience  to 
the  laws.  They  are,  indeed,  written  in  the  elegiac 
measure,  but  have  nothing  of  the  soft  amorous  strain 
which  disting^hes  the  Ovidian  elegy.  They  are  manly, 
moral,  and  severe.  By  these,  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
the  Athenians  were  animated  to  resume  a  war  which 
they  had  dropt  in  despair ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
ardour  which  these  inspired,  they  obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  their  enemies.  There  are  several  in  the 
English  language  equally  good  as  poems,  and,  as  it  is 
said,  productive  of  similar  effects. 

Tyrtasus  wrote  in  a  similar  style,  but  entirely  con* 
fined  himself  to  martial  subjects.  So  strongly  is  mili- 
tary valour,  and  the  love  of  liberty,  enforced  in  his  little 
composition,  that  it  would  by  no  means  be  absurd  to 
attribute  the  victories  of  the  Grecians  over  the  Per- 
sians, as  much  to  a  Tyrtaeust  as  to  a  Miltiades  or  The- 
mistocles.  The  effects  of  such  political  ballads  have 
been  frequently  seen  among  the  English  in  time  of  war. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  LillabuUero. — Many  a  poor 
fellow  has  been  tempted  to  quit  the  plough  and  the 
loom  for  the  sword,  on  hearing  a  song  in  praise  of 
Hawke  or  Wolfe  roared  by  his  obstreperous  compa- 
nions. These  verses  are  too  deficient  in  point  of  ele« 
gance  to  admit  of  quotations,  and  the  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing  them  from  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar 
render  repetition  in  this  place  unnecessary.  The 
bards  of  Grub-street  are  commonly  the  authors  of  our 
martial  ballads ;  but  at  Athens  they  were  written  by 
poets,  statesmen,  and  philosophers.  We  may  judge 
of  the  influence  of  their  productions,  by  the  powerful 
eSect  of  our  rude  and  even  nonsensical  rhymes.  The 
more  nonsensical  the  more  popular. 
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Few  ancient  anthers  have  been  less  read  than  Lyco- 
phron.  His  obscurity  not  only  retards  but  disgusts 
the  reader;  yet^  perhaps^  his  want  of  perspicuity, 
though  highly  disagreeable  to  the  student,  is  aa  exod- 
fence  in  a  work  consisting  of  predictions.  Prophecies 
and  oracles  have  ever  been  purposely  obscure,  and 
almost  unintelligible.  The  mind  that  attends  to  these 
uninspired  predictions  of  paganism,  voluntarily  re- 
nounces reason,  and  believes  the  more  as  it  understands 
the  less ;  but,  whether  Lycophron  is  to  be  praised  or 
censured  for  obscurity,  certain  it  is,  that  on  this  aocount 
he  will  never  become  a  favourite  author.  Notwith- 
standing the  labours  of  the  great  Potter,  he  is  stiU 
difficult,  and  will  probably  continue  to  repose  in  dost 
and  darkness,  amidst  the  dull  collections  of  antiquated 
museums.  If  he  were  sacrificed  to  the  genius  of  dul- 
ness,  none  need  bewail  the  loss  of  Lycophron. 

The  poems  of  Bacchylides,  however  he  is  neglected 
by  the  moderns,  were  highly  honoured  by  an  andeiitt 
who  was  esteemed  a  complete  judge  of  literary  merit. 
Hiero  hesitated  not  to  pronounce  them  superior  to  the 
odes  of  Pindar,  which  have  been  generally  celebrated 
88  the  utmost  effi)rts  of  human  genius.  The  opinion  of 
Hiero  may,  however,  be  questioned,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  justice,  when  it  is  con^dered  that  his  character, 
as  a  critic,  was  established  by  his  courtiers,  who,  to 
gain  his  favour,  might  not  scruple  to  violate  the  truth. 

The  gay,  the  sprightly,  the  voluptuous  Anacreon  is 
known  to  every  reader.  His  subjects  and  his  manner 
of  treating  them  have  captivated  all  who  are  suscep- 
tible either  of  pleasure  or  of  poetry.  There  is,  indeed, 
an  exquisite  tenderness,  delicacy,  and  taste  in  the  senti- 
ments ;  but  I  have  always  thought  be  derived  no  small 
share  of  his  beauty  from  the  choice  of  expressions,  a&d 
the  peculiar  harmony  of  his  verses.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected to  him  by  rigid  moralists,  that  his  writings  tend 
to  promote   drunkenness   and  debauchery.    But  this 
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olijection  might  in  some  degree  be  extended  to  a  great 
part  of  the  finest  writers  in  the  lyric  and  epigramma- 
fk  line^  ancient  and  modern.  A  man  of  sense  and 
jttdgment  will  admire  the  beauties  of  a  compositionf 
without  suffering  its  sentiments  to  influence  his  prin* 
tiplea  or  his  conduct.  He  will  look  upon  the  more 
Keentkms  sallies  of  Anacreontic  writers  as  little  jeux 
fi^nit,  designed  to  please  in  the  hour  of  convivial  fes* 
tirity>  but  not  to  regulate  his  thoughts  and  actions  in 
the  serious  concerns  of  life.  Whatever  may  be  the 
noral  tendency  of  the  writings,  it  is  certain  that  as  a 
pdet  be  is  unrivalled  in  that  species  of  composition 
lAieli  he  adopted.  Many  have  been  the  imitations  of 
Htttf  but  few  have  succeeded.  The  joys  of  love  and 
urine  have  indeed  been  described  by  his  followers; 
lot  dieir  toudies  are  more  like  the  daubings  of  an  un- 
MUA  painter^  than  the  exquisite  traits  of  a  masterly 
httid.  Cowley,  whose  genius  certainly  partook  more 
of  ^e  Anaereontic  than  of  the  Pindaric,  has  been 
oAe  <tf  his  happiest  imitators,  for  he  is  rather  to  be 
ea&ed  an  imitator  than  a  translator  :  but  the  English 
reader  will  not  form  a  just  idea  of  the  merits  of  Ana« 
ereon  from  those  Bacdianalian  songs  which  so  fre^ 
qmntly  appear  «nder  the  title  of  Anacreontic  Indeed 
^ere  is  no  good  translation  of  Anacreon ;  neither  is  ii 
feainible  that  tliere  should  be.  Dissolute  and  unprin- 
eipied  persons  may  wish  to  turn  a  penny  by  exciting 
the  ybi^Hiow  passions,  or  recommending  drunkenness, 
Hinder  the  tactm  of  Anacreon;  but  they  deserve  the 
eealempt  of  all  who  regard  the  happmess  of  society. 
The  passi<Mis  and  tendencies  to  voluptuousness  and  in- 
temperaffiee  ave  sufficiently  strong  without  <^  aimuli 
of  licendens  rhymfe. 

The  passion  of  love  was  never  more  strongly  felt  or 
described  than  by  the  sensible  Sappho.  The  little 
Greek  ode  preserved  by  LoBginus,  Uie  »etrc  of  whidi 
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derives  its  name  from  her,  has  been  translated  by  Mr. 
Philips  with  all  the  air  of  an  original.  The  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Catullus  appears  much  inferior  to  that  of  our 
countrymen.  The  Greek  indeed  is  much  corrupted, 
and,  as  it  now  stands,  is  less  pleasing  than  the  English 
Every  one,  who,  on  reading  it,  recollects  its  occasion 
must  lament  that  so  warm  a  passion,  so  feelingly  re- 
presented, was  excited  by  an  improper  object.  She 
wrote  also  a  tender  hymn  to  Venus.  But  her  works 
are  happily  lost. 

Scaliger,  whose  judgment,  though  sometimes  called 
in  question,  ought  certainly  to  have  great  weight,  be- 
stowed very  extraordinary  praises  on  the  writings  of 
Oppian ;  a  poet,  who,  though  he  has  been  compared  to 
Virgil  in  his  Georgics,  is  only  perused  by  the  curious 
in  Grecian  literature,  and  is  known  only  by  name  to  the 
common  reader.  The  emperor  Caracalla,  under  whom 
he  flourished,  is  said  to  have  been  so  charmed  with  his 
poems,  as  to  have  ordered  him  a  stater  for  eaoh  verse. 
Modem  critics  will,  however,  dare  to  call  in  question 
the  taste  of  Caracalla.  The  works  of  Oppian  consisted 
of  halieutics,  cjmegetics,  and  ixeutics,  the  latter  of 
which  have  perished  by  the  injuries  of  time.  He  was 
a  gramntiarian,  which,  in  the  idea  of  the  Greeks,  meant 
a  professed  scholar;  and,  in  every  age,  the  poems  of 
men  who  professed  literature  have  been  less  admired 
than  the  vigorous  and  wild  productions  of  uncultivated 
genius.  The  former  are  contented  to  avoid  faults,  but 
genius  labours  ^ter  beauties  only.  Apollonius  is  more 
correct  than  Homer,  and  Johnson  than  Shakespeare ; 
but  Apollonius  and  Johnson  are  coldly  approved,  while 
Homer  and  Shakespeare  are  beheld  with  astonishment 
almost  equal  to  idolatry.  It  should,  however,  be  re-^ 
marked  to  the  honour  of  Apollonius,  that  the  judicious 
Virgil  borrowed  several  of  his  most  celebrated  similes 
from  him ;  and  perhaps  he  is  not  to  be  ranked  among 
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the  pciitdR  mmres.  Oppian  has  met  with  the  usual  fatd 
of  grammarians^  and  has  scarcely  been  read ;  but  the 
reader  of  taste  will  yet  find  many  passages,  which^  if 
they  are  not  sublime,  he  must  confess  to  be  beautiful. 

Tryphiodorus  has  been  introduced  to  the  English 
reader  by  the  excellent  translation  of  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Merrick.     Homer  he  certainly  imitated,  and  has 
succeeded  in  the  imitation.     Copies  taken  by  great 
masters^  though  inferior  in  general,  yet  in  some  parts 
commonly  rival  their  original.     Tryphiodorus  reaches 
not  the  sublimer  flights  of  the  Masonian  bard,  but  he 
sometimes  follows  his  less  daring  excursions  at  no  dis- 
tant intervaL    It  b  enough  to  recommend  him  to  ge- 
neral approbation,  that  with  a  moderate  portion  of 
Homer*s  fire,  he  has  more  correctness.     He  may  be 
read  with  advantage  not  only  in  a  poetical,  but  in  an 
historical  view.  Where  Homer  discontinued  the  thread 
of  his  story,  Tryphiodorus  has  taken  it  up.    Indeed  this 
poem  is  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  Iliad,  without 
which  the  reader  is  left  unsatisfied.    Tryphiodorus  is 
said  to  have  written  another  poem,    called  c^wrfnux, 
Xfrnvyp^MfusTi),  in  which  he  has  omitted,  through  each  book, 
the  letter  which  marked  the  number  of  it.  Such  a  kind 
of  composition  is  trifling  and  beneath  a  man  of  genius ; 
but  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  work  of  great  difficulty, 
and  consequently  a  proof  of  great  application.     Nor 
ought  it  to  injure  the  character  of  Tryphiodorus,  as  a 
poet,  but  to  be  viewed  as  the  wanton  production  of  an 
ingenious,  but  ill-employed  grammarian.    If  Homer 
wrote  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  and  Virgil 
descanted  on  his  Gnat,  without  losing  the  dignity  of 
their  characters,  inferior  writers  may  indulge  the  inof- 
fensive sallies  of  whim,  without  the  imputation  of  folly 
or  puerility. 

'     In  the  perusal  of  some  of  these,  and  other  of  the 
minor  poets  whose  works  are  extant,  the  lover  of  the 
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Grecian  muse  finds  a  pleasing  variety,  after  reading  the 
more  sublime  and  beautiful  prodiietions  of  Hosier. 
But  I  tbink  it  would  be,  upon  tbe  whole,  a  benefit  to 
literature^  if  there  could  be  a  general  clearance  of  rub- 
bish ;  and  if  the  minor  poets^  like  tbe  stars  at  sua«*rise, 
could  be  made  to  disappear  entirely  on  the  effulgence 
of  a  Homer,  a  Virgil,  and  a  Milton.  Life  is  too  short 
to  be  consumed  on  the  study  of  mediocrity. 


No.  CLXXV. 

A  CONCLUDING   B8BAY. 

The  writers  of  periodical  papers  have  usually  sob- 
joined,  at  the  close  of  tJieir  lucubrations*  an  account 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  their  work,  explained 
the  signatures  of  correspondents,  and  assigned  ead 
paper  to  its  proper  claimant. — I  am  now  arrived  at 
the  boundary  prescribed  to  my  excursions;  but  I 
hare,  I  believe^  no  itflbrmation  of  this  kind  r^naift* 
ing  to  be  communicated.  I  have  already  aroountaj 
for  the  origin  of  this  work,  and  intimated*  that  the 
composition  of  it  has  served*  at  various  times*  4Uid  in 
different  situations^  to  amuse  a  few  interyals  of 
literary  leisure;  and*  with  respect  to  assistants  and 
correspondents*  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  could 
not  possibly  admit  them.  If*  therefore*  any  praise 
should  be  (liought  due*  it  muat  come  undivided*  and 
contribute  to  lessen  whatever  severity  of  censure  may 
be  incurred*  the  whole  weight  of  which  must  fall  with- 
out participation. 

I  mean  not*  however*  to  delude  myself  with  an  idea 
of  influencing  a  reader  by  apologies :  the  submissions 
and  excuses  of  authors  are  of  little  importance ;  the 
public  claims  an  uncontrovertible  right  to  decide  for 
itself  on  every  composition  which  solicits  regard ;  and 
its  final  decisions  are  usually  no  less  just  than  im- 
mutable. 
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Instead  then  of  dwelling  on  sudi  topics,  I  will  take 
leave  of  the  candid  reader,  if  any  reader  sliould  have  had 
patience  to  accompany  me  so  fsLY,  by  a  summary  reca* 
pitulation,  and  perhaps  addition  of  a  few  admomtions 
which  may  be  salutary.  I  pretend  not  to  collect  all 
the  scattered  remarks  which  have  preceded,  into  one 
point  of  view,  but  merely  to  repeat  and  add  such  as 
may  possibly  occur  in  filling  up  the  pi^r  which  now 
lies  before  me.  I  hope  the  egotism  will  be  pardoned 
on  this  and  several  other  occasions,  as  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  at  all  times  to  speak  in  the  third  person  of  one's 
self  without  •evident  afiectation. 

I  have  endeavoured,  throughout  tiie  whole  series  of 
Aese  Papers,  to  warn  those  who  are  entering  into  life 
(and  to  them  my  admonitions  are  chiefly  addressed) 
against  those  fashionable  examples  which  often  milir 
tate  against  all  tJiat  »  decent,  regular,  virtiuoos,  and 
learned.  Unless  we  ai^e  taught  in  our  youth  to  be  on 
omr  guard  against  their  destructive  influence,  we  shall 
<9ertainly  incur  imminent  danger  of  corrupting  our 
principles  and  practice,  by  a  blind  and  bigoted  imita- 
tion. Experience  daily  evinces,  that,  without  this 
precaution,  all  the  advantages  of  a  virtuous  and 
learned  education,  all  the  documents  of  paternal  care^ 
all  prudential,  moral,  and  religious  restraints  may  be 
totally  frustrated.  The  rich  and  great  may  be  consi- 
dered as  beacons  on  a  promontory ;  and  if  t^y  hang 
oat  deceitful  liglits,  they  who  wfll  allow  no  other 
fiignid  to  direct  them  (and  the  number  of  these  is  infi- 
nite) will  probably  be  misguided  in  <3ie  voyage  of  their 
lives,  till  they  are  dashed  on  rocks  or  «unk  in  whirl- 
pools. I  think  I  can  confidently  declare,  that  I  was 
not  influenced  by  splenetic  or  envious  motives,  when  I 
attacked  the  pride,  foHy,  and  wickedness  of  some 
among  the  nominal  great,  who  justify  every  enorniHy, 
tinder  the  name  of  fashionable  indulgence ;  but  that  I 
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have  been  actuated  solely  by  a  sincere  conviction,  that 
such  an  attack  is  the  most  effectual  means  of  promot* 
ing  the  interest  of  virtue.  Even  an  enemy  will  allow 
that  it  is  not  the  most  approved  method  of  advancing 
private  interest,  for  it  may  offend  those  in  whose 
hands  are  the  riches  and  honours  of  this  life. 

r 

If  I  have  at  any  time  indulged  an  asperity  of  cen- 
sure,  it  has  arisen  from  an  honest  detestation  of  vice, 
meanness,  selfishness,  and  insolence,  in  those  whose 
example  is  seducing,  and  consequently  most  injurious. 
The  rank  and  opulence  of  worthless  persons  has  had 
no  other  effect  on  me  than  to  excite  additional  indig- 
nation. If  any  feel  themselves  hurt  by  my  animad- 
versions, their  very  pain  is  a  proof  that  they  suffer 
deservedly.  Nothing  in  this  book  can  make  a  worthy 
man  my  foe ;  and  with  respect  to  the  unworthy,  I  fear 
not  their  power,  and  I  despise  their  malevolence. 

In  adopting  modes  of  address  and  external  beha- 
viour,  the  study  of  which  appears  to  engross  the  atten* 
tion  of  many,  I  have  advised  the  youtig  man  to  begin 
his  work  at  the  foundation ;  to  correct  his  heart  and 
temper,  that  the  graces  of  his  appearance  may  proceed 
from  that  copious  and  infallible  source  of  whatever  is 
pleasing,  a  disposition  truly  virtuous  and  unafifectedly 
amiable.  I  have  exhorted  him  to  avoid  servility,  adu- 
lation,  preferment-hunting,  and  meanness  of  every 
kind ;  to  endeavour,  indeed,  to  please  those  with  whom 
he  converses,  but  to  let  the  endeavour  arise  from  bene- 
volent motives,  from  a  humane  and  Christian  desire  of 
diffusing  ease  and  happiness  among  the  children  of  one 
Almighty  Father,  and  the  partakers  of  the  same 
miserable  nature.  I  have  advised  him  to  be  firm,  yet 
gentle, — ^manly,  yet  polite:  to  cultivate  every  orna- 
mental accomplishment  which  leads  not  to  efieminacy, 
and  to  study  to  be  as  agreeable  as  possible,  while  he 
can  be  at  the  same  time  sincere ;  to  despise,  and  most 
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studiously  avoid,  that  common  but  base  character, 
which,  with  motives  peculiarly  selfish  and  contracted, 
pretends  to  uncommon  good-nature,  friendship,  pro- 
portioned to  the  rank  or  fortune  of  the  persons  who 
are  courted,  without  the  least  regard  to  virtue  or 
attainments;  whose  politeness  is  that  of  a  valet  or 
French  dancing-inaster,  and  whose  objects,  after  all  its 
professions  and  pretensions  to  liberality,  are  no  less 
mean  and  dirty  than  those  of  a  Jew  usurer.*  1  have 
advised  him  to  value  the  approbation  of  his  own  heiart, 
and  the  comforts  of  a  clear  conscience,  above  the 
smiles,  the  applause,  and  the  remarks  of  a  vain,  a 
wicked,  a  deceitful,  and  a  transitory  world. 

In  literature,  I  have  recommended  the  union  of  taste 
with  science,  and  of  science  with  taste ;  a  selection  of 
the  best  authors  on  all  the  subjects  which  claim  his 
particular  attention;  a  love  of  originals,  and  a  due 
distrust  of  translations;  a  constant  effort  to  obtain 
depth  and  solidity;  a  persevering,  regular,  indefati-* 
gable  industry,  especially  in  the  earlier  periods  of  a 
studious  course,  not  only  because  no  distinguished 
excellence  can  be  obtained  without  it,  but  also  because 
a  dose  attention  to  study,  and  an  ardent  love  of 
letters  in  the  juvenile  age,  is  a  great  preservative  of 
innocence,  and  conduces  much  to  the  diversion  or 
extinction  of  passions  and  tendencies  which  cannot  be 
habitually  indulged  without  sin,  shame,  and  misery. 

The  general  tenour  of  the  moral  admonitions  of 
this  book,  has  been  to  urge  the  young  man  to  labour 
incessantly  in  overcoming  the  natural  propensity  of 
human  nature  to  evil :  to  aim  at  perfection,  though  he 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  this  paper  was  written  soon  after 
the  publication  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters ;  a  book  which  caused 
many  of  the  strictures  in  the  preceding  Essays,  it  appearing  to  militate 
if^aintt  all  moral  and  religious  principle. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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knows  he  cannot  reach  it ;  to  aim  at  it,  because  he  will^ 
thus  approach  much  nearer  to  it  than  if  he  gires  up^ 
the  pursuit  in  the  timidity  of  indolence :  to  have  cou* 
rage  enough  to  withstand  ridicule,  the  weapon  of  the 
wicked  in  their  subtle  attacks  upon  virtue ;  to  beware 
of  the  refinements  of  sophistry,  and  to  be  humble 
enough  to  learn  his  duty  both  to  God  and  man,  from 
the  plain  doctrines  of  his  catechism :  to  beware  also  of 
the  seducing  influence  of  fashionable  vice ;  of  those  un- 
fortunate persons,  who,  from  a  want  of  education,  or 
from  foolish  pride,  live  without  God  in  the  world, 
and  even  in  contradiction  to  the  obvious  precepts  of 
natural  religion;  existing  in  a  state  which  might 
almost  be  called  the  vegetable,  if  it  did  not  in  a 
greater  degree  participate  of  brutality. — ^Addresses  of 
a  serious  kind  are  to  such  persons,  for  the  most  part, 
useless,  as  that  pride,  self-conceit,  and  self*importance, 
which  lead  them  to  adopt  with  ostentation  tiie  tenets 
of  infidelity  and  the  practices  of  immorality,  usually 
renders  them  deaf  and  blind  to  all  representations 
which  come  unrecommended  by  opulence,  rank,  and 
libertinism.  They  are  wiser  in  their  own  eyes,  though 
they  often  neither  read  nor  think,  than  the  wisest 
moralists  who  have  yet  appeared.  But  the  young  man 
who  has  been  taught  not  to  be  dazzled  by  the  false 
lustre  of  their  characters,  will  soon  learn  to  pity  their 
errors  and  shun  their  example.  It  is  a  just  remark, 
which  has  been  made  by  men  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  living  world,  that  more  are  ruined  by  vices 
which  they  have  adopted  through  vanity  and  silly 
imitation,  than  to  which  they  have  been  seduced  by 
the  violence  of  passion  and  temptation.  He  who 
lessens  the  force  of  such  examples,  and  obscures  those 
glossy  colours  which  they  derive  from  high  stations 
and  large  fortunes,  greatly  promotes  the  cause  of 
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morality,  and  contributes  much  to  prevent  the  misery 
and  ruin  of  a  rising  generation. 

In  forming  political  principles,  I  would  uniformly 
maintain  the  expediency  of  always  leaning  to  the  side 
of  liberty  and  the  people,  and  of  withstanding,  by  all 
legal  and  rational  means,  the  encroachments  of  arbi- 
trary power.  All  men  who  possess  power,  well  esta- 
Uished  and  confirmed,  are  naturally  inclined  to  extend 
and  engross  it.  Let  a  spirit  then  be  constantly  en- 
couraged among  the  people  at  large,  which  may  lead 
them  to  a  jealous  vigilance  over  the  possessors  of  power, 
and  animate  them  to  a  manly  resistance  on  the  slightest 
infiringement  of  constitutional  liberty.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  not  suffer  the  artful  pursuers  of  their 
awn,  interest  to  delude  us  by  a  name  enchanting  in  the 
sound :  we  are  bound  to  consider,  in  our  dispassionate 
momentSj  the  nature  of  liberty ;  to  see  and  acknow- 
ledge the  necessity  of  subordinatioUi  and  the  happiness 
of  bemg  governed  by  the  equitable  operation  of  impar- 
tial laws ;  to  consider  the  preservation  of  good  order 
and  public  tranquillity  as  greatiy  conducive  to  the  per- 
petuation of  liberty,  when  it  is  once  established  on  a 
solid  basis :  to  distinguish  between  a  real  love  of  liberty, 
and  a  mere  impatience  of  control,  which  is  found  to  pre- 
vail in  the  bosom  of  envious  and  malignant  men :  to 
discern  the  difference  between  real  patriotism  and  a 
idlfish  opposition  to  present  authority,  in  whomsoever 
invested,  arising  from  a  hope  of  partaking  of  it  on  their 
dqprivation;  to  remember  that  experience  has  abun- 
dantly confirmed  the  remark,  tiiat  the  loudest  advocates 
for  liberty,  while  out  of  power,  are  often  the  most  ar- 
bitrary and  tyrannical,  both  in  the  exercise  of  power, 
when  they  have  obtained  it,  and  in  their  private  lives 
and  natural  dispositions :  to  beware  of  the  needy  ad- 
venturer in  politics,  who  has  nothing  to  lose,  and  has 
no  prospect  of  gain  but  in  demolishing  the  fabric  rdsed 
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by  others,  and  enriching  himself  in  the  general  plunder. 
Such  cautions  can  never  be  too  frequently  repeated  to 
the  middle  ranks,  who  have  been  m  all  ages  miser- 
ably deluded  by  the  wicked  pretensions  of  a  pseudo- 
patriotism. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  evince  the  propriety  of  ap- 
pointing men  of  private  virtue  and  good  character  to 
the  great,  honourable/  and  efficient  offices  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  state.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive but  that  the  accumulation  of  public  honours  on 
men  of  bad  characters  in  private  life,  is  at  once  destruc- 
tive of  morality,  religion,  and  national  prosperity. 

It  is  certainly  right  to  disbelieve  and  to  reprobate 
all  pretensions  to  public  virtue,  wherever  private  virtue 
is  notoriously  deficient.  Where  private  virtue  is  want- 
ing, there  can  be  no  soundness  of  principle ;  and  with- 
out soundness  of  principle,  no  real  virtue  of  any  kind 
can  subsist.  Patriotism  in  a  bad  man  is  but  disguised 
wickedness,  of  a  most  malignant  nature,  and  usually 
proceeding  from  a  deceitful,  a  proud,  an  envious,  a 
jealous,  a  cruel,  and  a  selfish  disposition.  The  boasted 
abilities  of  profligate  and  corrupt  characters,  are  often 
but  the  desperate  efforts  of  a  distress  which  has  over- 
come all  diffidence  and  restraint,  and  leads  men  to 
fight  their  way  to  promotion,  by  noise,  efiVontery,  and 
overbearing  presumption. 

We  all,  indeed,  love  power,  and  it  is  an  useful  im- 
pulse which  urges  us  to  aspire  at  eminence ;  but  though 
we  may  reasonably  wish  for  a  share  of  power,  let  us 
learn  the  virtue  not  to  obstruct  its  salutary  operation 
in  the  hands  of  others,  merely  because  it  is  not  in  our 
own.  The  truest  patriotism  may  often  be  evinced  by 
subduing  the  lust  of  power,  by  submissive  silence,  and 
by  cheerful  acquiescence,  in  a  contented  retirement,  and 
in  an  humble  exercise  of  the  private  and  social  virtues. 
The  lust  of  power,  like  all  other  lust,  is  often  most 
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violent  in  diabolical  dispositions;  and  the  turbulent 
spirit  which  it  produces  is  the  bane  of  society. 

But  amidst  our  cautions,  we  shall  do  well  constantly 
to  remember  that  liberty,  with  all  its  accidental  evils, 
is,  upon  the  whole,  infinitely  more  conducive  to  the 
happiness  and  to  the  improvement  of  human  nature, 
than  the  tranquil  repose  of  established  despotism.  An 
arbitrary  government  difiuses  a  benumbing,  freezing, 
soporific  influence  over  the  human  facultiess  especially 
in  the  middle  and  lowest  walks  of  life  ;  and  there  is  no 
danger  or  inconvenience  which  ought  not  to  be  cheer- 
fully incurred  to  destroy  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  tree  of  liberty  so  well  planted  and  watered  in  Ame- 
rica, will,  I  hope,  flourish  more  and  more ;  and  impart 
many  a  slip  and  sucker  to  grow  in  climates  which  now 
appear  most  ungenial  to  its  cultivation.  In  our  own 
island,  we  must  never  neglect  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  a  time  of  distress,  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  to  push  back  the  gigantic  strides  of  power, 
with  its  auxiliary,  corruption.  Such  are  the  auspicious 
periods,  the  golden  moments,  in  which  a  portion  of 
new  health  ^is  to  be  infused  into  the  vitals  of  the  body 

politic :  such  the  times  in  which  the  authorities  law- 
fully constituted  ought  to  purge  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence which  contains  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death 
to  a  free  commonwealth ;  in  which  petty  boroughs 
should  be  disfranchised,  and  counties  enabled  to  send  a 
number  of  members  in  proportion  to  their  size,  wealth, 
and  populousness ;  in  which  Old  Sarum  should  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  constitute  as  many  representatives  of 
the  people  of  England  as  the  county  of  York,  and  half 
as  many  as  the  metropolis  of  the  empire.  But  as  all 
great  political  changes  are  attended  with  danger,  they 
should  not  be  attempted  without  the  utmost  caution 
and  deliberation.  Great  changes  are  attended  with 
great  calamities ;  and  nothing  but  absolute  necessity 
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can  justify  any  violent  alteration  in  the  political  sys- 
tem. But  it  should  be  considered  that  renovation^  or 
the  restitution  of  original  principles^  is  by  no  means  in- 
novation. The  deviations  from  them,  introduced  by 
corruption,  are  the  innovations. 

It  is  impossible  to  recapitulate  all  the  variety  of  sug^ 
gestions  which  have  preceded,  or  to  make  any  great 
addition  to  them,  in  the  limits  of  a  single  paper ;  na- 
ther  was  it  my  intention.  It  is  sufficient  that  a  few  of 
the  most  important  points  are  touched  upon  in  the 
conclusion  of  these  volumes,  with  a  view  to  leave  a  due 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  who  may  be  in- 
duced, for  want  of  something  better,  to  bestow  an  idle 
hour  on  their  perusal.  The  subjects  of  BehaviouTi 
Letters,  Morals,  and  Politics,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned: It  would  be  a. reprehensible  omission  not  to 
have  reserved  a  place  for  a  few  hints  on  Religion. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
precepts  in  forming  our  religious  principles  and  ideas, 
not  fully  to  depend  on  the  conclusions  of  our  own  rear 
son ;  to  distrust  the  acutest  understanding ;  to  be  really 
humble ;  to  reverence  the  opinions  received  by  our  fore- 
fathers ;  to  remember  the  shortness  of  life,  the  imbe- 
cility of  human  nature,  and  to  accept  with  pious  hope, 
rather  than  with  disputatious  curiosity,  the  comfortable 
doctrines  and  promises  of  the  received  revelation.  It  will 
be  a  great  inducement  to  this  prime  virtue  of  humility, 
to  reflect  on  the  diseases  and  pains  both  of  mind  and 
body  incident  to  our  nature ;  on  the  terrible  degeneracy 

into  which  we  may  fall,  when  deserted  by  the  grace  of 
God ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  consolation  and 
improvement  of  heart  which  may  be,  and  is  derived, 
under  every  calamity  and  on  the  bed  of  death,  from 
sincere  devotion ;  to  pray  for  faith  when  doubts  arise ; 
to  beware  of  that  weak  and  wicked  vanity  which  in- 
stigates the  deistical  and  sceptical  pretenders  to  su- 
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perior  powers  of  reasonings  to  write  and  publish  their 
sophbtical  and  presumptuous  tenets  on  the  national 
region.  Let  us  ever  remember  that  common  but  ex- 
cellent maxim^  that  we  can  lose  nothing  but  what 
would  hurt  us,  and  may  gain  every  thing  that  is  va- 
luable,  by  receiving,  with  humble  hope,  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Upon  the  whole,  and  after  all  the  subtle  disquisi-  - 
tions  of  proud  philosophy ;  all  the  inventions  which 
owe  their  origin  to  malice,  vanity,  or  ingenuity ;  all 
the  whimsical  modes  of  living  and  thinking  which 
fiuhion  dictates  for  the  emplojrment  of  her  idle  hours, 

or  for  the  gratification  of  her  full-blown  pride;  the 
plain  virtues,  as  they  are  understood  by  plain  men  of 

honest  hearts  and  good  faculties,  improved  by  a  com- 
petent education,  are  the  best  security  for  comfort  under 
aU  the  circumstances,  and  all  situations  of  human  life. 
Sedentary  and  recluse  persons  may  amuse  themselves, 
m  the  reveries  of  inactivity,  with  speculative  refinement 
and  sceptical  subtleties ;  but  they  who  are  really  wise, 
and  earnestly  wish  to  obtidn  the  happiness  of  which 
they  are  capable  in  this  sublunary  state,  must  descend 
from  the  elevated  regions  of  sophistry,  and  labour  to 
acquire,  with  the  assistance  of  ^common  sense  and  com- 
mon honesty,  the  virtues  of  faith,  humility,  piety,  and 
benevolence. 

I  am  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  adding  my  tes- 
timony, inconsiderable  as  it  may  be  esteemed,  that  all 
plans  of  conduct,  and  prospects  of  happiness,  indepen- 
dent of  these  virtues,  must  terminate  in  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion ;  and  that  these  will  supply  a  perennial  fountain 
of  such  consolation  as  the  world  can  neither  give  nor 
take  away. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


(BY  THE  AUTHOR.; 


This  book  was  first  published  without  a  name,  not  from 
any  reluctance  to  avow  the  sentiments  it  contained ; 
but  partly  from  an  unwillingness  to  obtrude  a  name 
frequently  on  public  notice,  and  partly  from  a  desire 
to  collect  the  opinions  of  readers  uninfluenced  by  pre- 
possession, either  favourable  or  unfavourable.  But  in 
an  age  of  restless  inquiry,  an  author  whose  book  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  read,  will  in  vain  hope  to  remain 
concealed.  My  secret,  unimportant  as  it  was,  and 
though  never  divulged  by  me,  was  soon  discovered; 
and  the  Winter  Evenings  were  no  less  confidently 
attributed  to  thehr  real  author,  than  if  they  had  borne 
bis  name  on  their  title-page. 

I  have  great  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  their 
reception.  They  have  had  the  most  honourable  testi- 
mony in  their  favour,  a  very  extensive  circulation, 
unaided  by  the  artifices  of  praise,  and  the  influence  of 
party.  Their  success  has  operated  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  improve  and  augment  them.  I  have  revised 
all  the  papers,  and  added  many  new  ones ;  to  make 
room  for  which,  some  have  been  obliged  to  recede  from 
their  place. 

The  division  into  books  and  chapters,  which  I  had 
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adopted  in  imitation  of  Aulus  Gellius,  whose  attic 
nights  first  suggested  the  idea  of  the  Winter  Evenings, 
has  been  superseded  in  this  edition,  because  it  had  the 
appearance  of  more  formality  than  such  miscellanies 
require,  and  was  not  attended  with  any  peculiar  con- 
venience. 

These  are  the  principal  alterations;  and  they  are 
such  as,  I  doubt  not,  the  reader  will  approve.  For 
freedom  of  remark  on  all  the  subjects  which  have 
fallen  under  my  consideration,  I  believe^  I  need  make 
no  apology  to  the  public  at  large ;  however  a  few  in- 
dividuals, viewing  objects  through  the  prejudices  of  a 
party*  a  profession,  a  college ;  or  actuated  by  envy, 
anger^  pride,  and  personal  dislike,  may  be  ofifended  \j 
it.  I  am  unconscious  of  having  written  one  persMil 
invective ;  and  with  respect  to  the  liberty  of  general 
censure,  a  writer  cannot  deserve  to  be  read,  who  conh 
poses  with  the  shackles  of  fear  about  him,  armed  at, all 
points  with  selfish  caution,  and  consulting  little  but 
his  own  interest  and  security.  How  would  such 
cowardice  be  treated  in  the  army  ?  and  shall  it  find  an 
asylum  in  the  church,  and  in  the  academic  cloister ! 

If  I  have  written  freely,  I  have  set  my  name  to 
what  I  have  written,  and  am  not  inclined  to  shrink 
from  the  consequences.  I  may  be  traduced  by  calumny, 
injured  by  insidious  malice,  and  insulted  by  the  proud 
man's  contumely ;  but  I  can  bear  it,  because  I  foresaw 
it.     Such  is  the  usual  effect  of  free  animadversion. 


—Nee  rara  videmus 


Quae  patimur;  casus  multis  hie  cognitus— — -         Juv. 

The  ingenuity  of  malevolence  against  a  successful 
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writer,  is  more  prolific  in  the  invention  of  fiction^  than 
the  powers  of  poetic  genius.  The  lies  of  an  angry 
detractor  are  more  various  than  the  colours  of  the 
prismatic  glass^  more  fantastic  in  shape  than  the  crea- 
tions of  a  poet's  eye^  which  gives  to  airy  nothing  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name.  To  combat  them  is  to 
beat  the  air.  Though  the  phantoms  rise  like  the  heads 
of  the  hydra^  time  usually  destroys  them ;  and  to  time 
I  leave  them. 

I  know  my  unreserved  manner  has  raised  me  many 
enemies,  both  public  and  private;  but  I  also  know, 
and  console  myself  in  knowing,  that  I  have  not 
merited  their  enmity.  It  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
ocmdliated  some  honest  friends.  The  freedom,  indeed, 
of  sentiment  and  expression  which  gives  offence  is,  I 
am  snre,  in  itself  an  honourable  quality.  Attempts 
£ke  mine  have  been,  and  will  always  be,  partially 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  Success  alone, 
even  that  share  of  it  which  the  public,  in  its  candour, 
has  been  pleased  to  allow  to  my  various  endeavours, 
is  su£Scient  to  excite  the  bitter  resentment  of  the  dull, 
the  envious,  and  the  disappointed.  But  I  have  done 
my  duty  to  the  public,  in  writing  my  real  sentiments 
in  matters  which  greatly  concern  the  public ;  and  in 
writing  without  that  reserve,  which,  though  it  may 
promote  the  secular  interest  of  the  writer,  militates 
against  truth,  honesty,  and  the  liberality  of  an  en- 
lightened, philosophical,  and  philanthropic  nation. 

I  think  it  a  fortunate  lot  to  live  in  such  a  nation ; 
in  a  nation,  whose  general  characteristic  is  sincerity ; 
m  which  ingenuous  freedom  will  be  honoured  with 
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esteem,  and  where  the  unmerited  malignity  of  anony- 
mous slanderers  will  be  compensated  by  the  favoair 
and  support  of  honest-hearted  Englishmen,  who,  above 
all  the  narrowness  of  local  and  professional  preposses- 
sions, honour  truth  wherever  they  find  it. 


WINTER  EVENINGS; 

OR, 

LUCUBRATIONS 

ON 

LIFE     AND     LETTERS. 


EVENING  I. 

INTRODUCTORY.' 

In  the  summer  season,  the  warm  temperature  of  the 
air,  the  beauty  of  a  vivid  foliage,  and  the  smiles  of  uni- 
versal nature,  allure  men  from  their  studious  retire- 
ment, and  tempt  them  to  roam  in  the  sunshine  from 
flower  to  flower ;  but  when  the  days  are  gradually 
contracted,  and  the  cold  weather  causes  the  swallow 
to  wmg  her  way  to  more  genial  climes,  the  butterfly 
to  retire  to  a  warm  and  safe  concealment,  and  the  leaf 
to  assume  the  yellow  and  russet  tinge  of  autumnal 
decay,  and  at  length  to  drop  from  its  parent  branch, 
the  man  of  sentiment  sympathises  with  the  scene 
around  him,  shrinks  under  his  roof,  and  into  himself ; 
and  seeks  that  solace  which  the  sunny  hill  and  the  ver- 
dant mead  no  longer  afford  him,  at  the  fire  side,  in  the 
converse  of  those  whom  he  loves  or  esteems ;  in  an  ele- 
g;ant  and  philosophical  solitude,  in  reading,  in  writing, 
and  in  contemplating  the  productions  of  art  during 
the  repose  of  nature. 

In  a  climate  uncertain  and  inclement  like  our  own, 
fine  weather  affords  a  great  pleasure,  and  he  who  is 
not  urged  to  exertion  by  his  wants  or  passions,  seems 
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to  acquiesce  in  it,  and  to  require  few  other  gratifica- 
tions, besides  the  enjoyment  of  it  unmolested.  The 
mind  is  gently  lulled  by  it  to  a  luxurious  complacency, 
and  finds  contentment  in  the  Epicurean  pleasure  of  a 
perfect  inactivity.  With  a  mind  at  ease,  to  bask  in  the 
sunshine,  or  to  breathe  the  balsamic  gale  of  a  zephyr 
in  the  shade,  is  a  satisfaction  of  the  sensual  kind,  no 

less  delightful  than  pure. 

But  when  the  mind  is  so  well  pleased  without  exertioni 
it  seldom  engages  in  study,  or  serious  reflection,  unless 

stimulated  by  ambition  or  necessity ;  and  this  obviously 

suggests  a  reason  why  books  are  much  less  required  as 

the  amusement  of  summer  than  of  winter. 

There  seems  indeed  to  be  something  in  the  garish 
splendour  of  a  bright  sunshine  rather  unfavourable  to 
contemplation.    One  would  almost  conclude,  that  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  like  vapours,  are  dissipated  in 
the  warm  month,  and  concentrated  in  the  cold.    Heat 
undoubtedly  relaxes  the  body,  and  causes  an  inertness 
which  disposes  the  mind  to  partake  of  any  diversioa 
which  offers  itself  in  the  open  air,  rather  than  retire 
to  the  laborious  occupations  of  recluse  study.     Cold 
has  a  contrary  effect ;  and  therefore  the  winter  favours 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  induces  it  to  exerU 
itself  with  peculiar  vigour. 

But  the  length  of  the  evenings  in  winter,  which  ren— 
ders  it  necessary  to  find  some  sedentary  and  domestic 
diversion,  may  also  contribute  to  render  reading  a  more 
favourite  amusement  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Books 
enable  the  imagination  to  create  a  summer  in  the 
midst  of  frost  and  snow,  and  with  the  assistance  o 
culinary  fire,  whose  comfortable  warmth  supplies, 
round  the  parlour  hearth,  the  absence  of  the  sun,  I 
believe  the  winter  is  considered  by  few  as  less  pleasur- 
able upon  the  whole  than  the  season  of  soft  breezes 
and  solar  e£^lgence. 
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The  student  shuts  the  door,  while  the  chill  wind 
whistles  round  his  room,  and  the  rain  beats  upon  the 
tiles  and  pavements,  stirs  his  fire^  snuffs  his  candle, 
throws  himself  into  his  elbow  chair,  and  defies  the  ele- 
ments. If  he  chuses  to  transport  himself  to  warm  cli- 
mates, to  regions  delightful  as  the  vale  of  Tempfe,  or 
even  to  riot  in  all  the  enchanting  scenes  of  Elysium, 
he  has  only  to  take  a  volume  from  his  book-case,  and 
with  every  comfort  of  ease  and  safety  at  home,  he  can 
richly  feast  his  capacious  imagination. 

I  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  the  delights  of  sum- 
mer ;  but  as  in  this  climate  we  have  a  long  winter,  I 
think  it  our  interest  to  find  out  every  consolation 
.  which  the  amusements  peculiarly  suitable  to  it  can 
inno<5ently  supply,  and  among  these  I  cannot  but  con- 
sider reading  as  one  of  the  principal.  The  mind,  the 
very  soul,  is  deeply  interested  in  this ;  and  whatever 
touches  the  divine  particle  within  us,  produces  a  hap- 
piness, or  a  state  of  enjoyment,  equally  substantial  and 
refined. 

In  the  metropolis  of  a  rich  and  luxuriocis  empire, 
inexhaustible  sources  of  amusement  are  discovered  by 
the  ingenious  activity  of  those  who  seek  their  mainte- 
nance by  exhibiting  public  spectacles,  by  supplying 
music,  and  by  convening  assemblies  of  the  young,  the 
gay,  the  healthy,  and  the  fortunate.  Perhaps  the 
evening  in  London  is  seldom  employed  by  people  of 
&shion,  and  their  innumerable  imitators,  in  the  silent 
occupation  of  reading,  or  in  the  tranquil  society  of  the 
domestic  circle ;  but  in  the  country,  those  who  do 
not  devote  their  attention  to  cards,  fiind  themselves 
compelled  to  seek  occasional  entertainment  from  the 
shelves  of  their  book-room ;  and  even  in  the  great  city, 
many  from  choice,  from  habit,  from  confinement, 
know   no  better  way  of  passing  away  an  hour  in  a 
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winter  evening,  than  by  turning  over  miscellaneous 
books  addressed  to  their  reason  or  their  fancy. 

For  myself^  and  let  the  reader  pardon  my  egotism 
on  my  first  introduction,  I  must  acknowledge,  that, 
though  I  have  no  objection  to  cards  in  moderation,  I 
have  at  the  same  time  no  taste  for  them.  They  appear 
to  me  too  dull  and  unideal  to  afford  a  thinking  man, 
who  values  his  leisure,  an  adequate  return  of  amuse- 
ment for  the  time  they  engross.  In  a  rural  retirement, 
what  could  I  do  in  the  winter  evenings,  when  no 
society  interrupted,  but  read  or  write  ?  I  have  done 
both  in  a  vicissitude  pleasant  to  myself,  and  as  my  in- 
clination or  my  ideas  of  propriety  suggested.  In  these 
employments  I  have  found  my  time  pass  away,  not 
only  innocently,  but  pleasantly;  and  most  of  these 
lucubrations  are  literdly  what  their  title  insinuates, 
the  produce  of  the  Winter  Evenings.  Let  me  be  par- 
doned, if  I  have  presumed  to  hope  that  some,  in  the 
various  tribes  of  mankind,  actuated  by  an  infinite 
variety  of  pursuits,  might  spend  an  hour  in  reading, 
as  I  have  in  writing  them,  with  at  least  so  much  diver- 
sion as  excludes  passion  and  vice,  and  prevents  the 
languor  of  total  inaction.  I  shall  not  presume  to  cen- 
sure those  who  prefer  whist,  or  the  theatre ;  but  some 
will  prefer  a  book,  and,  in  pursuit  of  variety,  may 
sometimes  take  up  mine. 

As  I  am  convinced  that  happiness  chiefly  consists  in 
occupation,  I  will  confess  that  the  amusement  of  my 
Winter  Evenings  has  been  my  principal  design ;  but  if, 
in  the  variety  of  my  speculations,  I  have  been  led  to 
treat  of  topics  which  at  the  same  time  afford  improve- 
ment, I  shall  consider  it  as  so  much  clear  gain  and  as 
adding  a  real  value  to  my  production.  Indeed,  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  whoever  furnishes  an  intellec- 
tual entertainment,  contributing  to  fill  up  those  hours, 
which   are  usually  devoted  to  relaxation,  though  he 
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should  not  approach  with  the  solemn  air  of  a  professed 
instructor,  may  yet  add  much  to  public  and  private 
advantage.  He  may  occupy  vacant  minds,  which 
would  otherwise  deviate  into  vanity  and  vice  from  the 
want  of  avocation.  He  may  engage  those  hours  which 
might  become  burthensome,  or  be  injuriously  and 
disagreeably  lavished  in  busy  and  trifling  imperti- 
nence. ■  • 

But  are  there  not  books  enough  already  for  this  and 
for  almost  every  other  purpose?  Is  not  the  world 
filled  with  books,  even  to  satiety  ?  Perhaps  so ;  but 
the  world  is  wide,  and  readers  more  numerous  at  pre- 
sent than  in  any  preceding  age.  Education,  both  libe- 
ral and  confined,  is  more  general  than  ever,  and  likely 
to  be  still  more  extensively  diffused. 

The  English  language  is  the  language  of  a  vast  con- 
tinent of  people,  greatly  increasing  in  numbers,  and 
connecting  themselves  in  commercial  and  all  other  en- 
gagements with  aU  nations.  English  literature  is  of 
course  the  literature  of  America.  The  learning  of 
England  has  long  been  flowing  from  the  Thames  to 
the  Ganges.  The  authors  of  this  island  are  in  great 
repute  all  over  Europe.  So  that  if  writers  can  pro- 
dnee  works  worthy  of  attention,  there  is  little  reason 
to  fear  a  paucity  of  readers. 

But  granting  that  books  are  already  too  numerous, 
yet  let  it  be  considered,  that  a  new  book  will  often  be 
read^  when  an  old  one,  of  equal  or  greater  merit,  will 
be  neglected.  Many  old  books  of  great  excellence 
are  become  scarce,  and  the  great  number  of  modern 
readers  could  not  so  easily  be  supplied  with  them,  even 
if  they  knew  tlmn>  and  valued  them,  as  with  the  mul- 
tiplied copies  of  a  new  publication.  Many  books, 
though  they  once  had  a  great  character,  and  are  still 
found  in  libraries  and  catalogues,  are  fallen  into  de- 
served oblivion,  and  consequently  a  vacancy  is  made 
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by  their  demise  for  an  ambitious  cancUdate  to  supply 
their  place. 

If  new  publications  were  prohibited,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  taste  for  literature  among  the 
people  would  decline.  The  love  of  fame  and  the  love 
of  novelty  are  the  great  incentives  of  both  writers  and 
readers.  The  profound  scholar  might  indeed  rejoice 
as  he  pores  over  the  Bodleiafti  folios,  that  he  was  not 
pestered  with  new  works  too  superficial  to  attract  his 
notice ;  but  the  liberal  merchant,  the  inquisitive  manu- 
facturer, the  country  gentleman,  the  various  persons 
who  fill  the  most  useful  departments  in  life,  without 
pretending  to  literature,  would  find  a  copious  source 
of  pleasure  and  improvement  rescinded.  Is  the  in- 
nocent delight  and  improvement  of  classes,  both  nu- 
merous and  respectable,  though  not  professed  liieraih 
to  be  neglected  ?  The  erudition  which  is  confined  to  a 
few  libraries,  or  locked  in  the  bosom  of  a  few  scho- 
lars, is  of  small  value  to  the  public  at  |large,  and  con- 
sequently, when  viewed  with  an  eye  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  society,  of  little  estimation.  It  may  be  compared 
to  a  stagnant  pool,  large  perhaps  and  deep,  but  of 
little  utility ;  while  the  knowledge  which  displays  it- 
self in  popular  works  may  be  said  to  resemble  a  river, 
fertilizing,  refreshing,  and  embellishing  whole  pro- 
vinces, through  which  its  delightful  meanders  roll  their 
tide. 

Whatever  the  affected  pretenders  to  depth  and  soli- 
dity of  science  may  urge,  new  publications  will  always 
continue  to  excite  curiosity  in  a  country  so  intelligent, 
so  inquisitive,  so  free  as  Great  Britain.  In  every  new 
attempt,  expectation  is  on  tiptoe  to  see  whether  tl^re 
is  not  some  improvement;  and  if  she  finds  not  all 
she  promised  herself,  she  usually  finds  something,  or  at 
least  has  been  pleasantly  occupied  in  the  enquiry. 

But  if  with  respect  to  the  present  pages,  it  should 
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be  asked  and  answered  in  the  words  of  the  Roman 
poet^ 

Quis  leget  haecF—Nemo,  Hercule,  nemo 

Vel  duo,  vel  nemo.  Pens. 

If  this  answer  should  unfortunately  be  a  true  one,  I 
may  console  myself  with  the  reflection,  that  my 
lucubrations  will  not  be  entirely  useless ;  because  ma- 
nufacturers concerned  in  the  mechanical  part  of  a 
work  must  be  employed,  and  the  trunkmakers  sup- 
plied. Why  may  not  one  waste  one's  share  of  paper, 
that  will  otherwise  be  wasted  ? 

Stulta  est  dementia — periturae  parcere  chartae.  Juv. 

One  advantage  will  certainly  attend  the  waste 
occasioned  by  unfortunate  authors,  since  the  consump- 
tion of  paper  contributes  greatly  to  the  public  revenue. 

It  is  with  such  affected  jocularity  that  writers  en- 
deavour to  put  a  good  face  on  a  disappointment,  which 
none,  who  ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  write,  could 
consider  with  perfect  indifference. 

The  good  opinion  of  readers  cannot  but  be  grateful 
to  writers,  whatever,  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts^  they 
may  insinuate  to  the  contrary. 

The  philosophy,  if  there  really  be  any  such,  which 
teaches  an  utter  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
is  favourable  to  no  beneficial  quality,  and  conduces 
chiefly  to  the  increase  of  that  silly  pride  from  which  it 
derives  its  origin. 

Though  selfish  motives  of  every  kind  should  be 
Temoved,  which  is  more  than  in  the  present  state  can 
often  be  effected;  yet, whoever  wishes  to  do  good,  and  to 
affi>rd  a  rational  amusement,  must  wish  to  be  accept- 
able, for  without  pleasing,  he  will  find  it  difiicult  to 
profit. 

I  will  make  no  pretensions  to  that  superiority  which 
considers  censure  and  applause  with  equal  insensibility. 
I  confess  I  shall  derive  a  sincere  satisfaction  from 
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being  well  received  by  my  reader.     The  present  busi 
ness  of  self-introduction  may  be  a  little  awkward ;  but, 
before  we  part,  I  hope  to  obtain  his  confidence,  and 
that  he  will  not  in  any  respect  be  the  worse  for  honour- 
ing me  with  his  attention. 

Introductory  papers  have  usually  been  more  embar- 
rassing to  writers  than  those  which  succeeded  them. 
Ceremonies  of  introduction  are  seldom  pleasant  in  real 
life;  but  to  write  on  one's  self  and  one's  own  views  and 
undertakings,  however  pleasing  to  self-love,  is  apt  to 
cause  in  the  reader  a  considerable  degree  of  weariness. 
Lest  I  should  fairly  lull  him  to  sleep  on  the  very  first 
Winter  Evening,  which  would  be  an  inauspicious  com- 
mencement, I  think  it  would  be  prudent  to  wish  him 
good  night,  and  say  no  more  about  it. 

I  will  trespass  on  his  patience  but  a  little  longer : 
I  find  it  good  policy,  like  some  of  my  predecessors,  to 
defend  my  title  from  the  attacks  of  witticism  by  an- 
ticipation. I  deisre  therefore  to  give  notice,  like  Mr. 
Fitz-Adam  in  the  beginning  of  the  miscellaneous  paper 
called  The  World,  that  if  any  one  shall  be  disposed  to 
say,  these  Winter  Evenings  are  cold,  or  dark,  or  dull, 
or  tedious,  that  more  fire  or  more  light  is  wanted  ;  the 
joke  will  be  considered  as  worn  out,  that  it  will  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  in  currency,  but  be  cried  down,  like 
coin  too  light,  and  deficient  in  sterling  value. 

With  respect  to  my  title,  which  is  thus  exposed  to 
the  shafts  of  witticism,  some  title  was  necessary,  and 
that  of  Winter  Evenings  appeared  sufficiently  distinc- 
tive. Attic  Evenings,  which  Gellius  has  anticipated, 
would  have  been  too  ostentatious.  It  would  have  led 
the  reader  to  expect  a  greater  quantity  of  attic  salt 
than  I  shall  Be  able  to  supply,  and  might  have  tempted 
him  to  say. 

Quid  tanto  digniun  feret  hie  promissor  hiatu  ?  Hor. 

I  believe  it  will  be  best  to  say  no  more  about  the 
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motiyes  which  produce  these  Lucubrations  to  the 
public  eye.  I  might  indeed  talk  much  of  a  regard  for 
the  public  good.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  pro  botw 
publico  on  the  front  of  the  house,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
a  book,  is  rather  a  suspicious  circumstance.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  observed,  that  the  motive  of  any  conduct 
rendered  most  ostensible  often  operates  with  least 
force,  and  that  the  inducement  studiously  disavowed  or 
concealed  is,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  actions, 
the  real  spring  and  the  prime  mover.  The  heart  is 
certainly  deceitful,  and  it  is  the  safest  method,  if  we 
would  neither  delude  ourselves  nor  others,  not  arro- 
gantly to  assume  any  exalted  superiority  of  principle, 
but  to  let  good  motives  be  evinced  by  good  conduct. 
Whatever  pretences  I  might  make  on  the  present 
occasion,  it  might  appear  perhaps,  on  a  careful  analy- 
sis, that  a  great  portion  of  the  moving  principle 
consisted  of  mere  vanity  and  a  downright  scribendi 
cacoethes.  If  so,  though  the  infirmity  of  human  nature 
may  be  lamented,  yet  the  number  of  authors  excited 
by  similar  causes  will  always  keep  each  other  in  coua 
tenance.  And,  indeed,  why  should  people  be  outrage- 
ously angry  with  a  vain  and  poor  writer  ?  A  man  of 
a  restless  activity  may,  in  pursuit  of  distinction,  spend 
his  time  much  more  injuriously  to  society  than  in 
writing  a  foolish  book.  It  is  a  consolatory  reflection, 
that  a  book  can  neither  trouble  nor  hurt  us  without 
our  own  coKiperation. 

Un  livre  vous  deplait  ?— Qui  vous  force  a  lire?      Boilbau. 


EVENING  II. 

OF  THE  TITLES  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS. 

That  ancient  grammarian,  Aulus  Gellius,  with  a 
delicacy  which  may  be  deemed  a  little  too  scrupulous, 
is  fearful  lest  the  title  of  his  book,  Attic  Evenings, 
should  be   considered   as   arrogant  or   affected,  and 
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therefore  anxiously  takes  care  to  inform  his  reader, 
that  his  lucubrations  were  so  called,  solely  because 
they  were  written  in  Attica  during  a  winter^s  residence 
in  that  country.  He  is  unwilling  to  let  it  be  supposed, 
that  he  intended  to  assume  the  merit  of  Attic  elegance 
or  wit,  or  to  allure  readers  by  the  artifice  of  an  inviting 
and  ostentatious  title. 

After  making  his  own  apology,  he  proceeds  to  cen- 
sure the  affectation  of  titles  assumed  in  ancient  times 
by  the  writers  of  miscellanies ;  and  though  his  stric- 
tures on  them  are  generally  just,  yet  he  too  severely 
condemns  some,  which  are  not  deficient  either  in  a 
decent  humility,  or  in  the  propriety  of  their  applica- 
tion. 

I  think  it  may  aflford  amusement  to  the  English 
reader  to  view  some  of  the  inventions  of  classical 
authorship  in  that  important  part  of  a  work,  the  fabri- 
cation of  a  title  page.  Many  of  them  have  been 
borrowed  and  greatly  embelUshed  by  the  modems,  in 
the  hope  of  attracting  notice  by  the  first  page ;  as  the 
inkeeper  invites  the  traveller  by  a  gilded  Bacchus,  a 
Tun  and  a  Bunch  of  Grapes,  and  the  tempting  inscrip- 
tion, ''  Good  Entertainment  for  Man  and  Horse." 

The  title,  of  THE  muses,  as  Aulus  Gellius  informs  us, 
was  sometimes  given  to  poetical  miscellanies,  by  which 
the  poet  rather  arrogantly  insinuated  that  his  work 
was  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  inspiring  Nine.  But 
it  was  by  no  means  confined  to  poetry.  I  believe, 
indeed;  it  more  frequently  occurred  in  history,  where 
Herodotus  had  set  the  example  of  it,  by  distinguishing 
each  of  his  books  by  the  name  of  a  Muse.  Some 
critics  acquit  Herodotus  of  the  apparent  arrogance, 
and  suppose  that  these  elegant  appellations  were  be- 
stowed on  his  books  by  his  sanguine  admirers,  in  ages 
long  after  the  writer  was  no  more. 

The  Graces  were  the  names  bestowed  on  three 
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Drations  of  .£schines^  to  which  the  heauty  of  their 
language  is  said  to  have  given  them  a  just  claim ;  but 
this  title  must  not  be  imputed  to  the  author^s  vanity,  as 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  it  was  the  voluntary 
reward  of  the  reader*s  approbation. 

Stlvje  is  one  of  the  most  elegant,  as  well  as  com- 
monest titles  prefixed  to  the  miscellanies  of  the  ancients. 
The  origin  of  it  is  the  Greek  Hyle ;  and  the  authors, 
who  first  assumed  it,  modestly  intimated  by  it,  that 
they  had  collected  a  store  of  timber  or  materials, 
virhich  themselves,  or  others,  might  hereafter  use  in 
greeting  a  regular  structure.  The  Sylvje  of  Statius 
Eure  said  by  the  critics  to  be  more  valuable  than  his 
Bnished  compositions.  In  imitation  of  him  many 
modem  writers  of  Latin  poetry  have  entitled  the  mis- 
cellaneous parts  of  their  books,  Stlvje  ;  and  our  own 
Ben  Johnson,  alluding  to  the  ancient  title  of  Sylvs,  de- 
nominates some  of  his  smaller  works.  Underwoods.  He 
mtitles  his  observations  on  men  and  things,  TiifBER ; 
ifhich  must  appear  unaccountably  singular  to  the  un- 
learned reader,  and  is  in  truth  not  a  little  pedantic. 
He  adds  in  Latin,  the  following  marginal  explanation : 
rhe  book  is  called,  says  he.  Timber,  Sylva,  Hyle,  from 
the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  matter  which  it  con- 
tains ;  for  as  we  commonly  call  an  indefinite  number 
of  trees  growing  together  indiscriminately,  a  wood ;  so 
the  ancients  entitled  those  of  their  books,  in  which 
little  miscellaneous  pieces  were  irregularly  arranged, 
Sylvas,  or  Timber-trees. 

QuiNTiLiAN  describes  the  works  distingubhed  by  the 
name  of  Sylvje,  as  struck  out  with  the  impulse  of  a 
sudden  calenture,  subito  excusm  cahre,  and  assigns 
causes  for  the  appellation  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  already  mentioned. 

If  the  name  should  be  differently  interpreted,  and 
understood  to  suggest  the  pleasantness  and  variety  of 
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a  wood,  abounding  with  every  diversity  of  foliage  and 
displaying  many  a .  sweet  flowret  in  all  the  beautifol 
wildness  of  Nature ;  Sylva,  the  Wood,  the  Grove,  or 
the  Forest,  would  not  be  improper  titles  for  a  miscel- 
lany, provided  it  were  of  merit  enough  to  answer  the 
expectation  of  beauty  and  diversity  which  such  titles 
might  justly  raise. 

Peplon,  or  Pbplos,  the  Mantle,  was  prefixed  to 
works  consisting  of  detached  pieces  on  various  subjects. 
The  Peplon,  according  to  the  description  of  Potter,  was 
a  white  garment  without  sleeves,  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  representing  the  exploits  of  Minerva,  par- 
ticularly in  the  battles  of  the  Giants  against  Jupiter ; 
but  though  this  was  originally  the  only  subject,  it  was 
not  retained  so  exclusively  as  not  to  admit  the  em- 
broidery of  other  figures  which  had  no  relation  to  it 
In  the  process  of  time  the  heroes  of  Athens,  after  an 
important  victory,  were  delineated  upon  it  with  sump- 
tuous elegance,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  grand  festival 
of  Minerva,  as  an  honorary  reward  of  past  merit,  and 
an  incitement  to  future.  Hence  arose  the  idea  of  dis- 
tinguishing with  the  name  Peplon  such  books  or  poems 
as  described  the  atchievements  of  great  warriors. 
Aristotle  wrote  a  poem  of  this  kind,  and  called  it  The 
Peplon.  It  comprised  the  lives  and  death  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  countrymen.  Every  history  concluded 
with  an  epitaph  of  two  lines.  The  loss  of  the  Stagi- 
rite's  Peplon  is  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  Grecian 
history,  and  to  polite  letters.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  add,  that  when  the  Greeks  expressed  their  highest 
approbation  of  a  hero,  it  was  a  proverbial  saying  among 
them.  He  is  worthy  of  the  Peplon. 

But  the  word  was  not  applied  only  to  the  Peplon  of 
Minerva.  It  signified  the  external  vestment  of  any 
dignified  lady ;  and  from  the  description  of  it,  may  be 
imagined  to  resemble  the  modern  or  oriental  shawl. 
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The  ladies  of  Greece  displayed  their  singular  ingenuity 
in  decorating  it  with  the  richest  and  most  picturesque 
delineations  which  their  manual  ingenuity  could  pro- 
duce :  and  the  art  of  the  weaver^  the  dyer,  and  the  en- 
graver, had  not  then  superseded  the  fihe  operations  of 
the  needle. 

The  poet,  therefore,  who  assumed  this  title,  promised 
his  readers  every  variety  of  the  most  vivid  colouring 
and  picturesque  imagery.  He  called  them  to  view  a 
richly  figured  tissue,  a  mantle  embroidered  with  gold 
and  purple.  I  should  think  the  title  more  properly 
appropriated  to  the  works  of  the  Sapphos  than  of  the 
Aristotles,  though  Aristotle  adopted  it.  We  have,  I  be- 
lieve, miany  ladies  in  our  own  country  who  could  with 
equal  ease  and  elegance  produce  a  Peplon  in  its  literal 
or  its  figurative  sense. 

A  miscellaneous  author  of  antiquity,  who  wished  to 
convey  the  idea  of  great  exuberance  and  inexhaustible 
variety,  denominated  his  work  keras  amaltheias,  or 
the  Horn  of  Amalthea,  which  will  be  more  generally 
understood  if  I  render  it  the  cornucopia.  The  pretty 
fable  of  Jupiter^s  rewarding  Amalthea,  the  nurse  who 
fed  him  with  goat's  milk  in  his  infancy,  by  giving  her 
a  horn  of  the  goat,  from  which  she  should  be  able  to 
take  whatever  she  wanted,  gave  rise  to  this  title,  and 
to  the  idea  of  the  cornucopia,  which  is  now  familiar 
to  the  illiterate.  As  a  title  it  was  too  ostentatious,  and 
savoured  something  of  the  vain  pretensions  of  em- 
piricism. 

A  Hive  and  a  Honeycomb  conveyed  at  once  the  idea 
of  industry  and  taste  in  the  collector,  and.  of  sweetness 
in  the  collection.  It  is  obvious  to  conclude  therefore, 
that  the  Greek  word  kerion  would  become  the  title  of 
miscellaneous  books;  and  if  the  books  were  merely 
compilations  for  the  works  of  others,  I  can  see  in  it  no 
propriety.     But  that  a  man  should  compare  his  own 
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works  to  honey,  and  invite  the  reader  by  his  title  to 
taste  the  luscious  store,  is  a  degree  of  self-conceit  which 
may  perhaps  justify  the  censure  and  the  contempt  of 
Geilius. 

LiMON,  or  the  Meadow,  was  a  pleasing  title  given 
to  the  ancients  to  works  variegated  with  all  the  colours 
of  a  fertile  imagination.  It  affords  the  reader  cause  to 
expect  flowers  richly  interspersed;  cowslips,  violets, 
blue-bells ;  verdure,  softness,  fragrance,  and  plenty.  I 
imagine  it  to  have  been  chiefly  applied  to  poetry.  I 
remember  to  have  seen  a  small  collection  of  juvenile 
poems  by  that  polite  scholar,  Sir  William  Jones,  to  which 
he  has  given  the  title  of  Limon,  in  imitation  of  those 
ancients  whom  he  admires  with  lyarmth,  and  imitates 
with  peculiar  taste. 

To  make  these  miscellaneous  compositions,  every 

title  which  could  express  a  collection  of  flowers  has 

been  adopted  both  by  the  ancients  and  moderns :  hence 
Anthera,  Florilegium,  Anthologia,  Polyanthaea ;  hence 

also  the  Nosegay, the  Garland,  the  Wreath,  the  Chaplet, 

and  the  Festoon. 

Lychnus,  or  the  Torch,  another  title  mentioned  by 
Geilius,  sufficiently  pointed  out  a  book  which  was  to 
diffuse  light ;  but  it  falls  under  the  imputation  of  arro- 
gance, and,  like  Euremata,  Discoveries  (which  Ben 
Johnson  has  adopted),  raises  our  expectation  to  a  dan- 
gerous eminence. 

Stromateus,  or  the  Carpet,  resembles  the  Peplon. 
PiNAX  or  Pinakidion,  the  Picture,  conveyed  an  obvious 
yet  pleasing  idea.  Panecte,  though  chiefly  applied  to 
collections  of  law,  extended  also  to  miscellaneous  books 
of  polite  literature,  and  seems  intended  to  signify  some- 
thing like  the  monthly  magazines,  as  the  word  might 
be  rendered  in  the  modem  style,  the  Universal  Repo- 
sitory or  general  Receptacle. 

Enchiridion,  the  Manual,  or  rather  the  Little  Dagr 
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ger,  was  a  common  title  to  works  of  small  magnitude 
comprehending  things  of  great  moment.  In  its  proper 
sense  it  was  the  small  sword,  which  the  soldiers  wore 
constantly  at  their  sides  for  personal  defence  against  any 
sudden  assault.  Applied  to  a  book,  it  signified  a  little 
treatise  always  at  hand,  comprehending  arguments  for 
occasional  defence  and  constant  security.  The  Enchi- 
ridion of  Epictetus  was  a  compendium  of  his  philo- 
sophy, in  a  pocket  volume,  as  a  pocket  companion,  no 

less  convenient  to  refute  the  gainnsayers,  than  a  pocket 
pistol,  to  repel  a  thief  or  assassin,  or  than  a  pocket  cor- 
dial, to  exhilarate  the  spirits  upon  any  occasional  de- 
pression. 

But  enough  of  ancient  titles.  If  Aulus  Gellius  had 
lived  in  modern  times,  I  believe  he  would  have  con- 
sidered the  titles  which  he  has  stigmatized  with  the 
i^pellation  of  Festivitates  Inscriptumum,  diverting  and 
absurd  Titles,  modest  and  unassuming  in  comparison 
with  some  which  it  would  be  easy,  though  rather  invi- 
dious, to  enumerate  in  the  English  language.  Popular 
theology,  in  the  days  of  the  Puritans,  exhibited  some 
titular  curiosities ;  such  as,  Crums  of  Comfort,  a  Shove, 
Looking-glass,  Pathways,  Ladders,  Doors,  Cordials, 
Jewels,  and  many  others,  which  excite  a  smile,  or  would 
offend  modern  delicacy.  Though  most  incongruous 
to  the  seriousness  of  rational  divinity  they  are  chiefly 
prefixed  to  religious  books.  I  believe  the  authors  were 
truly  sincere  in  the  doctrines  they  taught ;  but  if  they 
had  intended  to  ridicule  what  they  reverenced,  they 
could  not  have  devised  a  more  successful  expedient 
than  the  drollery  of  a  quaint  and  ludicrous  title-page. 

That  works  addressed  to  the  illiterate  should  be  re- 
commended by  a  pompous  title-page,  is  not  wonderful. 
Their  sagacious  editors  know  that  vulgar  minds  are 
captivated  by  bold  pretensions  and  warm  professions 
'  in  literature  as  in  medicine.     Since  the  artifice  is  an 
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innocent  one,  and  succeeds  in  recommending  useful 
books  among  those  by  whom  instruction  is  greatly 
wanted ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  too  apparent  to 
deceive  the  well  educated  and  sensible,  it  deserves  not 
the  severity  of  satire,  though  it  must  of  necessity  excite 
some  degree  of  derision.  For  splendour  and  copious- 
ness of  panegyrical  epithet,  no  age  can  produce  a  pa- 
rallel to  many  of  the  curious  titles  a1ld^recommenda- 
tions  printed  on  the  blue  covers  of  works  delivered 
to  the  expecting  world  in  weekly  numbers.  Language 
toils  in  vain  for  expressions  adequate  to  the  excellence 
of  the  compositions,  the  beauty  of  the  t3rpe  and  paper, 
and  the  superb  elegance  of  the  copper-plate.  Grand, 
imperial,  magnificent,  unparalleled,  are  the  beggarly 
epithets  which  the  editors  are  compelled  to  use  from 
the  deficiency  of  language.  All  this  is  laughable ;  but 
it  is  found  to  introduce  a  Bible,  or  a  System  of  Geo* 
graphy,  or  a  History  of  England,  into  the  family  of 
some  poor  mechanic,  who  spends,  on  Saturday  for  an 
improving  or  entertaining  book,  that  shilling  which 
might  otherwise  be  lavished  in  riot  and  intemperance. 

In  the  higher  ranks  of  literature,  I  know  not  that 
any  peculiar  affectation  in  titles  is  at  present  observed 
to  prevail.  There  is,  indeed,  too  much  good  sense  in 
the  age  to  tolerate  either  arrogance  or  affectation  in  a 
title-page. 

The  only  rule  for  the  regulation  of  a  title  is,  what 
common  sense  suggests,  that  it  should  be  concise,  as 
descriptive  of  the  contents  of  the  book  as  conciseness 
will  allow,  easy  to  be  pronounced,  and  easy  to  be  re- 
membered. A  title-page  may  be  compared  to  the  portal 
of  an  edifice.  Who  would  exhibit  the  magnificence  of 
Grecian  architecture,  the  fluted  column,  and  the  sculp- 
tured capital,  at  the  entrance  of  a  cottage  ?  Pliny,  who 
ridicules  the  inviting  titles,  some  of  which  are  already 
described,  concludes  with  this  lively  exclamation :  At  cum 
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raoeriSf  Dii  Deceque,  quam  nihil  in  medio  invenies! 
3ut  when  you  shall  have  accepted  the  invitation  and 
^6  entered  in,  ye  Gods  and  Goddesses,  what  a  mere 
thing  you  will  find  in  the  middle  !** 
A.  title  may  inveigle  the  unwary ;  but  thinking  men 
i  posterity  will  form  their  judgments  solely  from 
;  contents  of  a  book ;  and  if  they  are  valuable,  the 
I  adage  may  be  applied  them ;  **  Good  wine  needs  no 
sh." 

If  books  of  repute  have  not  at  present  pompous  titles 
rived  from  Greek  and  Latin,  yet  public  sights  and 
blic  places  dnd  buildings  abound  in  them. 
Pliny  and  Gellius  would  perhaps  be  a  little  severe 
Holophusicon,  Eiduraneon,  Panoramtt,  Vitropyrix, 
icrocosm,  Lactarium,  Rhedarium,  and  Adelphi.  It 
»iild  not,  in  this  learned  age,  be  surprising  to  see  a 
rber  style  himself  on  the  architrave  of  his  peruke  ware- 
use,  Phlebotomist,  Odontologist,  Chiropodist,  Pogo- 
tomist,  and  P.  C.  A.  or  Professor  of  the  Cosmetic  Art. 
is  a  little  affectation  of  no  consequence ;  and  there- 
'6  one  need  not  exclaim  with  the  Satirist, 


-Non  possum  ferre  Quirites, 


Graecam  urbem«< 


Indeed,  the  love  of  pretty  and  well-sounding  names 
tends  to  private  life,  and  displays  itself  at  the  font 
baptism.  The  names  of  Dorothy,  Deborah,  Abigail, 
idget,  Judith,  Barbara,  Prudence,  Charity,  Grace, 
>ediencc,  have  given  way  to  Carolina,  Wilhelmina, 
larlotta,  Emily,  Amelia,  and  Henrietta.  Even  the  good 
I  English,  Ann,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  are  elegantly 
nverted  into  Anna,  Maria,  and  Eliza.  This  great 
provement  of  national  taste,  which  is  at  present  vi- 
le in  the  lowest  as  well  as  highest  class,  is  doubtless, 
Bised  over  the  kingdom  by  sentimental  novels,  where 
Deborah,  or  a  Bridget,  even  if  they  were  of  a  degree 
beauty,  understanding,  and  goodness,  approaching  to 
gelic,  would  at  first  sight  strike  the  imagination  as 
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— a  shocking  creature !  Such  is  the  power  of  Names 
And  I  will  agree^  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  i 
good  name>  and  I  hope  to  see  the  Emilies  and  Hen 
riettas  of  the  present  daj^  deserve  a  good  name  by  ex- 
ceeding  in  virtue  and  good  housewifery^  as  well  as  k 
elegance  of  taste^  the  Deborahs  and  the  Dorothies^  the 
Prudences  and  the  Charities^  the  Loves  and  the  Graces 
of  our  great-grand-mothers. 

EVENING  III. 

ON  SOME  PECULIARITIES  IN  PERIODICAL  ESSAYS. 

The  physicians  call  a  medicine  which  contains  effi- 
cient ingredients  in  a  small  volume,  and  of  a  pleasant 
or  tolerable  taste,  an  elegant  medicine.  Moralists, 
who  are  the  physicians  of  the  mind,  have  usually  been 
endeavouring  to  render  their  prescriptions  palatable 
by  the  form  of  administering  them,  and  to  present  their 
readers  with  an  elegant  medicine,  a  moral  cathartic, 
gilded  to  please  the  eye,  and  sweetened  to  sooth  the 
taste. 

He  who  writes  on  morality  usually  gives  advice  ;  a 
free  gift,  which  is  the  least  acceptable  of  all  bounties, 
aSy  while  it  adds  to  our  wisdom,  it  derogates  from 
what  we  value  a  great  deal  more,  our  pride  or  self- 
consequence.  The  draught  is  nauseous,  though 
salubrious;  hence  the  writer  endeavours  to  borrow 
something  from  art,  to  render  it  an  elegant  medicine. 
He  infuses  into  the  phial  a  little  syrup  of  sugar,  or  a 
comfortable  cordial,  that  the  patient  may  not  make 
wry  faces,  or  throw  it  out  of  the  window. 

No  form  in  England  has  been  more  frequently 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  than  that  of  diurnal  or  periodi- 
cal papers.  Doctor  Addison,  and  a  few  others,  eminent 
in  the  faculty,  made  them  very  agreeable ;  but  repetatur 
hausius  has  been  so  frequently  put  on  the  labels  by 
succeeding  practitioners,  that  the  salutary  cordial,  the 
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confectio  cardiaca,  though  rendered  as  sweet  as  syrup, 
operates  at  last  like  a  dose  of  ipecacuanha. 

Yet  every  mode  of  introducing  an  air  of  novelty  has 
been  tried  by  the  periodical  writers.  Allegories^ 
Diaries^  Eastern  Tales^  Little  Novels^  Letters  from 
Correspondents^  Humour^  Irony,  Argument,  and  De- 
clamation>  have  been  used  to  vary  the  form  of  convey- 
ing periodical  instruction.  These  contrivances  were 
successful,  till  the  repetition  of  the  same  modes  of 
diversification  caused  a  nausea. 

The  Spectator  himself  talked  so  much  about  the 
dress  of  the  fair  sex,  that,  as  tradition  informs  us^  his 
readers  began  to  be  weary>  and  wished  him  to  take 
his  leave.  What  his  animadversions  on  tuckers,  petti- 
coat8>  and  fans,  might  effect  among  our  grand-mothers^ 
I  do  not  know  ;  but  at  present  all  such  papers^  though 
they  may  raise  a  smile>  seem  to  produce  little  atten- 
tion, and  no  reformation. 

But  though  the  modes  of  conveying  instruction  may 
lo0e  their  estimation  by  continual  recurrence,  yet  in- 
struction itself  can  never  be  depreciated,  if  it  is  founded 
on  the  solid  basis  of  experience  and  sound  reason ;  and 
perhaps  the  best  method  of  conveying  it,  is  that  which 
is  plainly  addressed  to  the  understanding,  without  any 
quaint  contrivance,  or  laborious  attempt  at  novelty  of 
form,  a  contrivance  and  attempt  which  too  often  ter- 
minate in  a  disgusting  affectation.  In  an  Eastern  tale, 
for  instance,  one  may  be  pleased  with  the  language, 
with  the  imagery,  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  invention; 
but  as  to  the  moral  instruction  to  be  derived  from  it, 
it  would  at  present  be  more  efficacious,  if  delivered  in 
plain  terms,  without  those  visible  and  palpable  artifices 
which  are  become  trite  and  trivial. 

Allegories  also  are  now,  from  their  frequency,  more 
valuable  for  the  diction  and  splendid  figures  which  the 
fancy  of  the  writer  paints,  than  for  their  moral  efficacy ; 
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which  I  believe  in  a  lettered  age  might  be  better  ac- 
complished in  a  manner  less  indistinct  and  operose. 

Evident  imitation^  if  unsuccessful^  becomes  contempt- 
ible; and  even  if  it  resemble  its  original^  it  is  still 
considered^  like  a  good  copy  of  a  fine  picture^  as  of 
very  subordinate  value,  and  seldom  continues  to  please 
long  after  its  first  appearance.  .  Diaries  of  Belles  and 
Beaus^  Extraordinary  Intelligence^  Cross  Readings  of 
newspapers^  are  now  worn  thread-bare.  Indeed,  every 
mode  of  humour,  which  the  Spectator  adopted,  has 
been  imitated  so  often  as  to  have  lost  something  of  its 
grace. 

But  the  plain  and  unaffected  manner  of  uttering 
ideas  and  sentiments  can  never  be  out  of  fashion ;  be- 
cause it  is  the  very  manner  which  nature  requires  and 
common  sense  adopts.  Apparel  can  never  be  out  of 
fashion,  though  the  cut  of  a  coat,  and  the  shape  of  a 
shoe-buckle,  may  vary  every  month.  It  is  the  great 
advantage  of  adhering  to  nature  in  the  works  of  art, 
that  what  was  once  excellent  will  always  be  so ;  what 
once  gave  a  rational  pleasure  will  continue  to  give  it, 
like  a  natural  spring,  which,  though  it  may  not  throw 
its  waters  into  so  great  a  variety  of  forms  as  the  artifi- 
cial fountain  of  the  engineer,  will  continue  to  supply 
an  exuberant  stream,  when  the  scanty  canal  is  ex- 
hausted or  the  machinery  destroyed. 

Good  sense,  expressed  in  good  language,  interesting 
subjects  of  learning,  familiarized  to  the  curious,  or 
rendered  agreeable  to  the  idle,  cannot  fail  of  being 
acceptable  in  general,  though  they  should  appear  in 
the  unadorned  dress  of  a  direct  appeal  to  the  reason ; 
while,  in  the  imitative  garb  of  preceding  writers,  they 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  ridiculous  or  irksome. 

The  compound  names  signed  by  pretended  corre- 
spondents to  supposititious  letters  in  periodical  works 
become  nauseous  by  continual  imitation.    The  Spec- 
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tator  has  a  great  number  of  them^  and  they  were 
entertaining  enough  for  once;  but  who  can  bear^ 
without  exclaiming^  Ohe  jam  satis  est !  the'  never- 
ceasing  iteration  of  such  as  Kitty  Termagant^  Susanna 
Frost,  Ralph  Crotchett,  Abraham  Spy,  Mary  Mean- 
well,  Rebecca  Nettletop,  Eve  Afterday,  which  occur  to 
me  in  a  moment  on  casually  opening  a  volume  of  the 
Spectator?  Imitation  of  things  so  easily  imitable 
produces  only  the  flat  and  the  vapid.  It  is  better  to 
communicate  the  sentiments  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  these  characters  and  names  without  a  veil,  than 
with  one  so  transparent  and  so  antiquated,  as  neither 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  covering  nor  of  an  ornament. 
The  pourtraying  of  characters  in  Greek  and  Latin 
names,  such  as  Curio,  Gelasimus,  Belinda,  Opsinous, 
though  a  very  convenient  mode  of  conveying  instruc- 
tion, begins,  from  its  everlasting  use,  to  be  rather  dull- 
It  was  at  first  a  lively  way  of  speaking  an  author's 
thoughts  in  an  imaginary  character.  But  the  method 
is  so  conunon,  that  the  natural  way  of  addressing  the 
reader  is  now  more  agreeable  and  effectual.  When 
fictitious  names  were  first  used,  the  reader  was  some- 
times, usefully  for  himself,  deceived  into  an  opinion, 
that  a  real  character  was  concealed  under  the  masque ; 
but  he  now  knows,  as  well  as  the  author,  that  it  is  only 
an  obvious  imitative  trick,  used  when  invention  is  at  a' 
loss  to  diversify  the  discourse. 

It  is  the  imitation,  for  ever  repeated,  of  mere  modes 
of  conveying  ideas,  which  renders  periodical  papers  of 
great  merit  rather  distasteful.  Good  thoughts  de- 
livered in  this  miscellaneous  manner  cannot  fail  of 
being  agreeable,  when  the  reader  is  not  palled  with 
attempts  to  please  him  by  mere  tricks,  which  he  has 
been  so  much  accustomed  to  already,  as  not  to  be  in 
the  least  pleased  by  them,  but  rather  to  consider  them 
as  impediments  to  the  main  business,  the  discovery 
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of  the  doctrine^  the  main  scope  and  opinion  of  the 
author. 

The  insertion  of  letters  from  pretended  correspoi^- 
ents  in  miscellaneous  papers  is  a  convenient  mode  of 
expressing  some  ideas  and  characters^  which  an  author 
could  not  so  well  or  so  probably  express  in  his  own 
person.  It  may  be  allowed  for  its  convenience ;  but, 
when  unnecessary,  it  ceases  at  present  to  please, 
because  the  artifice  is  visible,  and  no  longer  leaves  the 
reader  in  doubt  whether  the  letter  comes  from  a  real 
correspondent,  which  was  originally  an  useful  deception. 
The  reader  knows,  that  he  who  sends,  and  he  who 
receives  and  comments  on  the  letter,  is  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  person ;  and  if  he  looks  at  the  signa- 
ture, he  may  give  a  shrewd  guess  what  is  the  subject, 
as  the  name  is  commonly  a  compound  of  the  epiUiets 
or  words  which  describe  the  character.  But  I  must 
take  care  here  (for  Cynthius  aurem  veUit)  not  to  lay 
down  a  law  which  will  operate  against  myself;  for,  in 
the  course  of  these  Winter  Evenings,  I  shall  sometim^ 
liave  occasion  for  a  country  or  a  London  correspondent, 
and  must  solicit  the  readers  indulgence. 

Indeed  the  whole  plan  of  diurnal  essays  has  been  so 
frequently  pursued,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  causing  that 
effect  which  a  satiety,  even  of  excellence,  is  too  apt  to 
produce  on  human  nature,  one  of  whose  strongest 
appetites  is  a  desire  of  novelty. 

But  if  affectation,  and  too  servile  an  imitation,  are 
avoided,  there  can  be  no  rational  objection  to  commu* 
nicating  ideas  on  any  subject  of  morality,  learningi 
science,  arts,  or  taste,  in  short  miscellaneous  treatises. 
Modes  may  be  disgustfril,  but  truth  and  reason  must 
continue  to  give  satisfaction,  whether  communicated 
in  the  form  and  under  the  title  of  diurnal  or  periodical 
essays,  or  of  long,  just,  and  legitimate  dissertations. 

Dissertations  and  systems  are  properly  addressed  to 
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one  kind  of  readers ;  but  not  to  all.  They  are  improv. 
ing  and  delightful  to  professed  students ;  while  to  the 
general  reader,  they  appear  heavy  and  tedious.  Lau- 
dant  ilia,  sed  ista  legunt.  They  praise  and  admire 
learned  and  grave  writings,  but  they  read  those  which 
are  more  familiar. 

Readers  may  indeed  be  subdivided  into  a  thousand 
difierent  classes ;  but  in  a  comprehensive  division  they 
may  be  separated  into  the  professional,  philosophical 
and  miscellaneous. 

Professional  readers,  those  who  read  either  to  qua- 
lify for  the  assumption  of  a  profession,  or  to  regulate 
the  conduct  and  exercise  of  one  already  assumed, 
require  regular  and  complete  treatises,  according  to 
Aristotle's  description,  with  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end.  However  tedious  and  dull,  they  must  go 
through  such  books  as  furnish,  in  any  way,  stores  of 
professional  knowledge.  Their  read^g  is  a  duty. 
They  must  proceed  in  the  appointed  road,  like  the 
stage  coach,  whether  the  sky  be  clear  or  clouded,  and 
whether  the  country,  and  prospects  around  it,  be  plear 
sant  or  dreary.  They  must  drink  at  the  fountain  head, 
whether  the  water  flow  copiously  in  spontaneous 
streams,  or  whether  it  must  be  drawn  from  the  well 
by  persevering  and  painful  labour. 

Philosophical  readers,  those  whose  abilities,  oppor- 
tunities, and  ambition,  lead  them  to  attempt  improve- 
ments in  science,  must  also  penetrate  to  the  intcriora 
rerum,  and  cut  through  rocks  and  mountains,  like 
Hannibal,  in  ascending  the  eminences  to  which  they 
aspire.  They  are  not  to  be  diverted  in  their  progress, 
by  listening,  like  the  shepherd,  to  the  purling  of  the 
stareamlet  and  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  nor  by 
culling  the  cowslip  of  the  meadows.  Their  very  toil  is  a 
delight  to  them ;  and  they  come  forth  at  last  Bacons, 
Boyles,  Lockcs,  and  Newtons. 
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But  the  miscellaneous  readers  are  certitlinly  the  most 
numerous ;  and  as  they  form  not  only  a  majority,  but 
a  very  respectable  part  of  mankind^  their  literary 
wahts  ai^e  worthy  of  supply.  They  consist  of  all  con- 
ditions,  of  the  young  and  the  old,  the  gendeman  and 
the  merchant,  the  soldier,  the  mariner,  the  subordinate 
practitioner  in  medicine  and  law,  of  thdte  who  hold 
places  in  public  offices,  even  of  the  plulosopher  atad 
professor,  in  their  leisure  hours  ^  and  lastly,  though 
not  the  least  numerous  or  important,  of  the  ladies.  A 
beard  was  once  the  mark  of  a  philosopher ;  but  in  the 
present  age  it  is  not  uHconiinon  to  see  wisdom  and 
taste  united  with  a  fine  assetnblage  of  features  in  the 
most  delicate  female  face.  Such  students  are  not 
to  be  sent  to  dull  libraries,  to  strain  their  fine 
eyes  over  worm-eaten  folios  larger  than  their  band- 
boxes. 

This  being  a  commercial  country,  let  us  suppose  the 
case  of  a  merchant,  whose  education  has  been  liberal, 
and  ^hdse  turn  of  mind  gives  him  a  taste  for  the  plea- 
sure of  polite  letters.  His  time  is  much  occupied  by 
the  necessary  employments  of  his  counting-house. 
He  must  write  letters,  attend  the  Exchange,  and  see 
company ;  yet  he  has  a  love  for  books,  and  wishes  to 
spend  some  time  every  day  in  his  book  room.  He  goes 
to  his  villa  in  the  evening,  and  remains  there  a  day  or 
two ;  when  some  weighty  concern  calls  for  all  his 
attention.  In  a  life  of  business,  with  little  leisure,  and 
with  that  little  liable  to  interruption,  shall  he  read 
folios  and  dry  treatises,  in  the  Aristotelian  style  and 
regularity  ?  He  wishes  he  could  perhaps ;  but  he  reads 
for  amusement  chiefly,  and  he  requires  something 
which  he  can  read,  comprehend  in  a  short  time,  and 
relinquish  without  weariness.  What  so  well  adapted 
as  an  elegant  miscellany  ?  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
Spectator,  one  of  the  first  books  calculated  for  univcr- 
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sal  use,  was  universally  read  in  the  mercantile  classes, 
and  still  continues  in  high  estimation. 

*'  The  Philosopher  teacheth,"  says  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
but  he  teacheth  obscurely,  so  as  the  learned  only  can 
understand  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  teacheth  them  that 
are  already  taught."  For  the  people,  there  must  be  a 
popular  philosopher :  and  he  must  address  them,  not 
like  a  professdr  in  the  dreary  schools  of  an  antiquated 
uniyersity,  but  like  Socrates,  walking  among  the  people, 
and  fanidliarizing  his  doctrines  to  the  understanding 
and  taste  of  those  who  are  found  in  the  ship,  the  ware- 
house, the  exchange,  the  office,  and  even  the  manu- 
factory. Life,  at  all  times,  in  every  part,  under  every 
passion  and  every  action,  admits  of  moral  philosophy. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  always  be  a  pro- 
fessor's chair,  a  pulpit,  a  school,  a  formal  lecture; 
since  at  the  table,  in  the  parlour,  in  the  garden,  in  the 
fields,  there  is  occasion  and  opportunity  for  familiar 
instruction.  A  pocket  volume,  an  Enchiridion,  or  a 
Manual,  accompanies  the  reader  in  his  walks,  in  his 
chariot,  in  the  coffee-house,  and  in  all  the  haunts  of 
busy  man. 

Miscellanies  indeed  of  this  sort,  if  any  thing  but  their 
own  utility  is  necessary  to  recommend  them,  are  not 
without  the  sanction  of  ancient  examples.  All  works 
which  bear  tlie  title  of  Saiura,  are  miscellaneous. 
What  are  Seneca's  Epistles  but  moral  miscellanies  ? 
What  are  Plutarch's  Opuscula?  What  Horace's  Ser- 
mones  ?  None  of  them  systematical  treatises,  but  po- 
pular essays,  highly  pleasing  and  improving  to  the 
people  at  large,  for  whom  they  were  designed.  I  could 
enlarge  the  list  by  the  Deipnosophists  of  Athenceus, 
the  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius,  and  many  works  of  the 
grammarians,  or  professed  literati  of  early  ages.  Nor 
let  the  grave  and  austere  despise  them  as  trifling 
amusements  only ;  for  the  mind  is  nourished  by  variety 
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of  food,  the  farrago  libelU,  like  the  body  by  a  commiX' 
ture  offish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  vegetables. 

If  a  writer  is  happy  enough  to  present  his  reader 
with  good  sense,  with  sound  and  just  reasoning  well 
expressed,  his  work  can  never  be  entirely  antiquated ; 
because  reason,  the  internal  man,  lik^  the  external, 
must  always  continue  the  same*  Men  may  be  dis- 
gusted with  the  tricks  of  cookery,  and  sick  of  made 
dishes  fancifully  seasoned  and  constantly  served  up ; 
but  substantial  food  will  always  be  relished  by  guests 
whose  palates  are  not  vitiated  by  disease. 

That  form  in  which  the  ides  of  a  miscellaneous  writer 
can  be  most  clearly  and  agreeably  exhibited,  is  certainly 
to  be  preferred ;  but  every  proper  ornament  of  style 
and  method  may  be  judiciously  applied,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  little  arts  which  have  lost  their  grace 
and  power  by  being  so  frequently  used  already,  as  to 
be  anticipated,  and  even  loathed  by  the  reader,  who 
is  apt  to  yawn  over  them  and  exclaim, 

Ta&det  harum  quotidianarum  formarum.    Ter. 

EVENING  IV. 

ON  THJB  TENDENCY  OP  LETTERS  AS  A  PROFESSION  TO 

PROMOTE  INTEREST. 

Sir  William  Jones,  whose  early  acquaintance  with 
oriental  learning  and  premature  accomplishments  in 
all  polite  letters,  promised  an  uncommon  eminence  in 
the  maturer  periods  of  his  life,  laments,  in  one  of  his 
last  publications,  that  the  profession  of  letters,  though 
laborious,  leads  to  little  pecuniary  benefit ;  and  that 
it  seldom  contributes  to  elevate,  in  the  ranks  of  civil 
life,  either  the  professor  or  his  family.  He  therefore 
takes  a  tender  leave  of  the  beloved  region  of  the 
Muses,  and, 

—  Dcsertis  Aganippes 
Vallibus,  Jl'v. 

offers  himself  a  votary  of  wealth  and  honour  in  the 
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profession  of  the  law.  He  relinquishes  the  barren  hill 
of  Parnassus,  and  seems  to  be  cultivating  with  success 
a  richer  field. 

The  first  love  is  not  easily  forgotten  ;  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam, amidst  his  severer  studies,  still  pays  great  atten- 
tion to  his  old  friends  the  Muses,  and  the  public  will 
probably  be  gratified  with  many  flowers  of  Asiatic 
growth,  selected  by  his  elegant  taste. 

But  what  he  so  feelingly  lamented  is  certainly  true. 
The  finest  compositions,  the  most  laborious  works  of 
mere  literature,  would  never  have  made  him  a  judge, 
or  raised  him  one  step  on  the  ladder  of  ambition.    As 
children  admire  the  peacock's  plumage,  and  wish  to 
pluck  a  feather  from  his  tail ;  so  the  great,  who  have 
sense  enough,  admire  fine  writmg,  and  derive  a  plea- 
sure  which  costs  them  little  from  the  perusal  of  it. 
They  read,  are  pleased;  they  praise,  and  forget  the 
author.     Their  interest  must  be  exerted,  not  to  patro- 
nize letters,  but  to  pay  the  tutor  of  their  children  at 
the  public  expence  ;  or  to  secure  parliamentary  votes 
by  bartering  for  them  the  cure  of  souls,  or  the  digni- 
fied cushion  of  some  rich  cathedral.    '^  Such  an  one,** 
say  they,  **  is  an  excellent  poet,  and  I  hear  the  poor 
man  is  in  narrow  circumstances ;  but  really  every  thing 
in  my  gift  has  been  engaged  to  the  members  for  two 
or  three  boroughs,  and  the  minister's  list  for  preben- 
daries has  been  for  some  time  filled  with  the  travelling 
companions  and  domestic  tutors  of  several  young  lords 
who  will  have  great  weight  in  both  houses.    I  wish  I 
could  do  something  for  so  ingenious  a  man :  but  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  for  ourselves  in  parliament  with- 
out these  sugar-plums  to  give  away.      The   church 
indeed  furnishes  plenty  of  them,  but  still  they  are  all 
engaged,  and  the  hungry  mouths   seem  to  multiply 
jaster  than  the  douceurs  can  be  supplied.  I  most  hear- 
tily wish  Mr.  Bayes  well,  and,  if  he  publishes  by  sub- 
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scriptimi^  he  may  set  my  name  down  for  a  copy  whicb 
he  need  not  send  me ;  but  any  thing  more  at  present 
it  is  out  of  my  power  to  do  for  him.** 

Thus  the  writer  who  perhaps  has  more  ability^  and 
who  has  certainly  beenimore  industrious  than  many  in 
a  lucrative  or  high  political  employment^  is  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  mendicant^  and  even  then  dismissed 
to  his  cell^  without  reward^  to  mourn  over  the  ingra- 
titude and  venality  of  the  world. 

To  seek  learning  and  virtue  is  one  things  and  to 
seek  preferment  and  patronage  another.  The  pursuits 
are  often  incompatible ;  and  let  not  him  repine  at  the 
want  of  patronage  who  has  been^  in  his  study  and 
among  his  books>  when  he  should  have  been,  con- 
sistently with  the  pursuit  of  patronage  and  preferment, 
at  a  levee  or  a  parliamentary  election.  If  he  were  to 
write  successfully  in  politics,  or  to  manage  a  news- 
paper full  of  falsehood  and  virulent  calumny,  he  might 
get  something,  when  his  party  should  prevail  in  the 
grand  contest  for  power  and  profit.  But  poetry,  his- 
tory/ science,  morality,  divinity,  make  no  votes  in  a 
borough,  and  add  no  strength  to  a  party ;  are  every 
body*s  business,  imd  for  that  reason,  according  to  a 
vulgar  remark,  to  reward  them  is  the  care  of  no- 
body. 

If  he  had  employed  his  time  in  engrossing  deeds  as 
an  attorney,  or  in  posting  books  as  a  merchant  or 
banker,  or  in  driving  a  quill  in  the  East  Indies,  he 
might  have  been  by  this  time  a  member  of  parliament 
by  purchase,  and  then,  by  voting  for  a  number  of  years 
for  himself,  and  talking  two  or  three  hours  plausibly 
on  the  right  side  of  his  own  interest,  have  sat  down  at 
last  with  a  coronet  on  his  head.  As  a  writer  on  ge- 
neral literature  only,  in  which  all  men  are  concerned, 
he  would  still  have  continued  in  his  garret,  though 
the  whole  nation  should  have  been  improved  and  en- 
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tertained  by  his  labours^  and  future  generations  may 
receive  from  them  equal  pleasure  and  advantage. 

Tlie  lucre  of  literary  works  falls  chiefly  to  the  lot  of 
the  tenders  of  them  ;  and  the  most  eminent  writers^ 
Who  have  nothing  but  what  tiieir  works  bring  them, 
wotild'be  likely  to  starve.  There  are  instances^  indeed^ 
of  literacy  drtidges,  who>  undertaking  mere  compila- 
tions and  low  works  of  little  ingenuity  and  invention; 
have  gained  a  livelihood ;  but  a  man  of  genius  can 
never  stoop  to  such  employment^  unless  through  mere 
necessity ;  and  then  being  in  a  state  of  servitude^  and 
ttnable  to  chuse  his  own  subjects^  and  the  manner  of 
treating  them,  his  spirit  evaporates,  his  fire  is  damped, 
and  he  becomes  a  mere  hireling,  seeking  gain  and  dis- 
r^^ding  reputation. 

Publishing  by  subscription,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  is  a  species  of  beggary.  A  man  of  that  inde- 
pendent spirit  wluch  marks  great  abilities,  had  rather 
engage  himself  in  a  handicraft  employment  than  crave 
the  subscriptions  of  those  who  pretend  to  despise  his 
book,  however  valuable,  and  though  they  cannot  un- 
derstand it,  merely  because  it  has  solicited  their  reluc- 
Mnt  contribution.  Poverty,  and  a  starving  family  may 
nrge  a 'man  to  ask  subscriptions  in  this  age,  for  it  is 
certainly  rather  less  ignominious  than  house-breaking, 
and  attended  with  much  less  hazard  to  the  person. 
But  would  not  his  time,  his  ability,  and  his  industry, 
exerted  in  a  counting4iouse  or  in  a  shop,  have  obtained 
a^feetter  reward  for  him,  with  less  contumely  ?  All  I 
contend  to  establish  is,  that  they  who  study  letters,  as 
mere  literati,  without  a  profession,  will  usually  derive 
from  them  Uttle  to  gratify  their  avarice  or  ambition. 
Sir  William  Jones's  doctrine  and  conduct  in  relinquish- 
ing a  life  of  letters  for  a  life  of  business,  are  founded  on 
actual  observation  of  the  living  world,  and  the  state  of 
things  in  the  present  age. 
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Many  contend  that  there  should  be  certain  public 
rewards  appropriated  by  government  to  literary  merit 
I  fear  they  would  be  bestowed  by  interest  and  party 
either  on  very  moderate,  or  on  no  merit ;  like  some  of 
the  professorships  in  the  universities ;  like  the  Gre- 
sham  professorships  in  London ;  like  doctors  degrees ; 
like  many  sinecures,  for  which  the  qualification  consists 
solely  in  the  ability  to  procure  them. 

Who  in  such  a  case  should  be  the  judge  and  the 
awarder  of  the  prize?  Contemporaries  often  behold 
living  merit  through  the  false  medium  either  of  envy 
or  national  prejudice.  If  a  writer  were  rewarded  by 
one  party,  another  would  from  that  moment  exert  itself 
to  depreciate  his  character,  his  abilities,  and  his  works; 
so  that  a  man  of  real  modesty  and  merit,  who  valued 
his  fame  or  his  peace,  would  often  wish  to  decline  the 
emolument,  which  would  then  fall  to  some  bold  and 
empty  pretender.  How  much  envy  and  detraction 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  pensions  bestowed  upon  a 
few  in  the  present  reign  ?  A  man  who  gains  an  income 
equal  to  the  best  of  them  in  a  low  trade,  thanks  nobody 
but  God,  and  his  own  industry,  for  it ;  but  the  pen- 
sioned, or  patronized  author,  has  an  everlasting  debt 
of  gratitude  to  pay,  is  frequently  doomed  to  unmanly 
submission,  and  surrounded  by  enviers  who  leave  no- 
thing unattempted  to  lessen  his  happiness  and  lower 
his  fame. 

Then  welcome  a  competent  mediocrity,  with  liberty 
and  peace !  Let  the  man  of  genius  love  his  muse,  and 
his  muse  shall  reward  him  with  sweet  sensations ;  with 
pictures  and  images  of  beautiful  nature,  and  with  a 
noble  generosity  of  spirit,  which  can  look  down  with 
pity,  contempt,  or  total  indifference,  on  patrons  who 
have  often  as  little  sense  to  understand,  as  liberality  to 
reward  him. 

Milton  was  poor   and   unpatronized,  and  so   was 
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ShakespeJEire.  A  miserable  pittance  bought  that  poem 
which  is  one  of  the  first  honours,  not  only  of  this 
nation,  but  of  human  nature.  But  is  it  not  credible^  that 
Milton  and  Shakespeare  had  internal  delights,  a  luxury 
of  soul,  which  is  unknown  to  the  dull  tribe  who  are 
often  rewarded  with  pensions  and  promotion,  and  which 
many  patrons,  with  dll  their  pomp  and  power,  would 
envy,  if  they  were  capable  of  conceiving  the  exquisite 
pleasure  ? 

Let  the  republic  of  letters  be  ever  free ;  and  let  no 
bribery  and  corruption  prevail  in  it.  Where  patronage 
interferes,  independence  is  too  often  destroyed.  I  ex- 
cept the  noble  instance  of  Mr.  Dyson's  patronage  of  the 
poet  Akenside. 

Writing,  it  may  be  said,  made  Addison  a  minister  of 
state.  It  raised  Prior  to  public  employment  from 
abject  obscurity.  Burnet,  Somers,  Locke,  Davenant, 
Steele,  and  others  in  former  days,  owed  their  wealth 
and  elevation  to  their  pen.  Their  success  occasioned 
such  numerous  competitors,  that  they  injured  each 
other.  The  public  was  often  glutted.  Patriots  or 
courtiers  found  other  ways  to  effect  their  purposes  than 
persuasion  and  argument,  invective  or  panegyric.  The 
prevalence  of  corruption  rendered  the  assistance  of  ar- 
gument less  necessary ;  but  still  politics  are  the  best 
field  for  writers  who  mean  only  to  serve  their  own  in- 
terest, and  to  improve  their  worldly  condition. 

But  no  kind  of  writing  in  the  present  age  is  pecu- 
liarly fit  for  making  a  fortune.  Auctioneers,  dancing- 
masters,  quack  doctors,  dentists,  balloonists,  actresses, 
opera  dancers,  equestrian  performers,  perfumers,  these 
are  they  whom  the  British  nation  either  honours  with 
fame,  or  rewards  with  affluence.  ''  He  that  can  tell 
his  money  hath  arithmetic  enough"  says  an  old  writer ; 
'^  he  is  a  geometrician  that  can  measure  out  a  good 
fortune  to  himself;  a  perfect  astrologer  that  can  cast 

the  rise  and  fall  of  others,  and  mark  their  errant  mo- 
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tion  to  his  own  use.  The  best  optics  are  to  reflect 
the  beams  of  some  great  man's  favour  to  shine  upon 
him-" 

With  respect  indeed  to  employing  ainlities  on  ge- 
neral subjects  of  morals  and  literature,  in  which  no 
particular  party  or  sect  is  interested,  one  must  say, 
with  an  ingenious  writer, 

^^  Whoever  is  resolved  to  employ  his  hours  and  his 
labour  in  this  manner,  should  consider  himself  as  one 
who  lays  out  his  fortune  in  mending  the  high-ways. 
Many  are  benefited,  and  few  are  obliged.  If  he 
escapes  obloquy,  it  is  very  well. 

**  Triumpho,  si  licet,  latere  tecto,  ahscedere.'* 

And  yet  such  labours  alone  usually  descend  to  posterity, 
and  such  chiefly  produce  permanent  advantage  to  the 
public.  Who  regards  the  petty  controversies  of  little 
sectaries,  or  even  the  violent  struggles  of  public  states- 
men and  politicians,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  ? 
Happy  then  are  they  who,  free  from  sordid  motives, 
seek  excellence  without  regard  to  its  recompence. 
They  will  not  be  without  their  reward  in  the  final  re- 
sult of  things ;  and,  indeed,  their  internal  satisfaction 
is  more  than  a  recompence  for  the  want  of  secular  emo- 
lument and  honour. 


EVENING  V. 


ON  TIIK  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  MARGINAL  NOTES  AND  QUO- 
TATIONS. 

The  laborious  writers  of  the  last  century  presented 
most  of  their  works  to  the  public  in  bulky  folios,  with 
a  small  letter,  a  large  page,  a  narrow  margin,  and  a 
great  abundance  of  notes  and  citations.  It  was  the 
literary  fashion  of  the  time ;  but  the  fiishion  is  so  much 
altered,  that  though  the  margins  are  now  usually  large 
enough  to  admit  a  greater  quantity  in  notes  and  quo- 
tations than  the  text  itself  amounts  to,  yet  you  may 
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read  works  consisting  of  many  volumes  without  stum- 
bling on  a  single  quotation,  or  finding  the  uniformity 
of  the  beautiful  page  violated  by  one  marginal  com- 
ment. Formerly,  as  you  journeyed  through  a  book, 
elucidations  in  the  margin  attended  your  progress  like 
lamps  by  the  road  side :  but  now,  it  may  be  presumed, 
books  shine  like  phosphorus,  or  the  glow-worm,  with 
inherent  lustre,  and  require  not  the  assistance  of  ex- 
trinsic illummation. 

That  I  approve  of  quotations  myself,  is  evident  from 
my  practice ;  though  I  have  not  been  without  hints, 
that  books  would  be  more  saleable  without  Latin  and 
Greek ;  the  very  sight  of  which,  I  am  told,  is  apt  to 
disgust  those  who  have  forgotten  the  attainments  of  the 
grammar  school.  But  if  a  passage  which  I  have  read 
occurs  |to  my  mind  while  I  am  writing,  down  it  goes ; 
and  I  have  the  consolation,  that  if  it  displeases  some, 
it  may  possibly  please  others.  Of  one  good  effect  I 
am  secure :  it  has  pleased  myself;  and  I  have  honestly 
confessed,  that  my  own  amusement  has  ever  formed  a 
very  considerable  part  of  my  motives  both  to  write  and 
to  transcribe. 

But  seriously,  there  appear  to  be  some  just  objec- 
tions to  the  old  fashion  which  crowded  the  page  with 
passages  from  various  authors,  and  interrupted  the 
context  by  references  continually  occurring  even  to 
satiety. 

The  reader,  it  may  be  said,  either  attends  to  them, 
or  he  does  not;  if  he  attends  to  them,  not  perhaps 
being  able  sufficiently  to  regard  two  things  at  once,  he 
neglects  the  context  for  the  notes,  or,  at  least,  loses 
that  ardour  which  he  may  have  contracted  in  continued 
uninterrupted  reading,  and  which  probably  would  have 
contributed  more  to  his  improvement  than  any  side 
lights  derived  from  the  commentary.  If  he  resolves  not 
to  attend  to  them  at  all,  in  consequence  of  his  opinion 
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that  they  may  be  an  impediment  to  hifi  purpose^  they 
mighty  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  have  b^en  entirely 
omitted,  and  the  book  would  have  been  a  less  evil  by 
bemg  of  less  magnitude. 

Notes  and  quotations  are  often  in  languages  un- 
known to  the  English  reader,  and  then  they  conduce 
to  no  other  end  but  to  offend  and  to  mortify  him.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  many  English  books  have  been 
injured  in  their  sale  and  circulation  by  the  Latin  and 
Greek  notes  with*  which  they  abound.  Many  persons 
of  good  sense,  and  well  informed  understanding,  do  not 
chuse  to  be  reminded,  on  every  page,  of  their  igno- 
rance of  ancient  languages,  and  are  a  little  afiraid  of 
being  asked  by  their  children  or  others,  the  meaning  of 
passages  which  they  cannot  explain,  whatever  sense  and 
judgment  they  possess. 

Notes  and  quotations  are  often  inserted  ostenta- 
tiously and  improperly.  Many  authors  seem  to  be 
more  anxious  in  the  display  of  their  own  attainments, 
than  in  convincing  or  entertaining  their  readers.  A 
few  Greek  words,  and  a  little  Hebrew,  conduce  very 
much  to  raise  the  admiration  of  the  ignorant  or  half 
learned,  who  know  not  with  what  ease  pompous  quo- 
tations are  made  by  means  of  Indexes,  Dictionaries, 
'  Florilegia,  Spicilegia,  Eclogse,  and  Synopses. 

It  is,  I  believe,  by  no  means  uncandid  to  suppose, 
that  quotiations  have  been  thus  easily  and  craftily  mul- 
tiplied to  swell  a  volume,  and  to  increase  its  price. 
The  artifice  in  this  case  deserves  the  indignation  of  the 
reader,  as  it  resembles  the  fraud  of  the  huckster,  who, 
in  vending  his  fruit,  makes  use  of  a  measure  half  filled 
with  extraneous  matter,  or  with  a  false  bottom  placed 
in  the  middle  of  it.  If  the  context  of  such  writers  may 
•  be  compared  to  the  kernel  of  the  nut,  the  notes  and 
quotations  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  husk,  yet,  by 
a  preposterous  disproportion,  the  husk  often  contains  a 
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a  much  greater  quantity  than  the  kernel.  Who  can 
wonder  if^  in  such  a  case,  the  disgusted  reader 
throws  away  both  the  kernel  and  the  shell  ? 

But  though  something  may  be  said  against  notes, 
quotations,  and  mottos :  yet'  more,  I  believe,  may  be 
advanced  in  their  favour.  If  a  reader  thinks  them  of 
little  use,  or  does  not  understand  them,  it  is  easy  to 
neglect  them.  It  is  true  that  they  occupy  a  space  on 
the  page,  and  increase  the  size  of  the  volume ;  but 
these  are  inconveniences  of  little  consequence,  com- 
pared with  the  pleasure  and  information  which  they 
afford  to  scholars  and  attentive  readers. 

A  reader  is  often  referred  in  the  margin  to  another 
author  who  has  treated  the  same  subject  better  or  more 
fully,  or  in  a  different  style,  so  as  to  afford  additional 
information  or  new  amusement. 

If  the  passage  be  transcribed  and  inserted  in  the 
volume  before  him,  the  reader  is  able  to  consider  it 
without  the  trouble  of  recurring  to  his  library;  a 
pleasant  circumstance,  which  saves  both  time  and 
trouble,  and  which,  I  should  think,  cannot  fail  of 
bong  agreeable  to  the  indolent  student  of  modern 
times,  who  only  reads  on  his  sofa  over  his  chocolate, 
or  as  he  lolls  in  a  carriage^  or  sits  under  the  hands  of 
the  hair-dresser. 

It  often  happens  that  the  quotations  constitute  the 
most  valuable  part  of  a  book,  and  the  reader  may  then 
rejoice,  that  he  has  not  spent  his  money  and  time  in 
vain ;  which,  peradventure,  he  might  have  done,  had  the 
author  inserted  nothing  but  his  own  production. 

Though  notes,  quotations,  and  mottos  may  be  very 
easily  selected  and  multiplied  by  means  of  indexes  and 
dictionaries;  yet  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  a 
writer  who  applies  them  properly,  must  have  read,  or 
be  capable  of  reading,  the  authors  from  whom  they 
are  borrowed  ;  and,  in  these  times  of  universal  author- 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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ship,  it  is  some  comfort  to  a  reader  to  know  that  his 
author  is  a  little  acquainted  with  ancient  learning,  and 
ahle  to  drink  at  the  fountains  of  philosophy.  Igno- 
rance may  sometimes  wear  the  mask  of  learning,  but 
not  constantly.  A  shrewd  observer  will  discover  it 
from  the  awkwardness  of  the  wearer. 

The  more  numerous  the  ideas  which  a  volume  (iir- 
nishes,  the  more  valuable  it  is  to  be  considered ;  as  that 
garden  or  orchard  is  the  best  which  abounds  in  the 
greatest  plenty  and  variety  of  fruits  and  flowers.  Some 
of  the  fruits  and  flowers  are  indeed  exotic ;  but  if 
the  flowers  are  beautiful,  sweet-scented,  and  curious, 
and  the  fruit  rich  and  high  flavoured,  who  can 
complain  but  the  peevish  and  discontented  ?  You 
entered  the  garden  in  expectation  of  the  conunon  pro- 
ductions of  this  climate,  and  you  are  agreeably  sur- 
prised with  the  magnolia  and  the  pine-apple. 

The  art  of  cookery  has  often  been  used  to  illustrate 
the  art  of  criticism  :  and  though  many  may  preferplain 
food,  yet  the  majority  will  approve  a  rich  cake  height- 
ened and  improved  with  ingredients  not  necessary  to 
constitute  the  substance  of  a  cake,  because,  as  the 
logicians  say,  they  might  be  present  or  absent  without 
the  loss  of  the  subject  (adesse  vel  abessc  sine  sabjecti 
interitu ;)  but  yet,  who  could  with  justice  blame  the 
cook  for  adding  plums  and  sweetmeats  ?  Many  ^have 
not  a  taste  for  such  sweet  things,  it  may  be  said ;  but 
while  the  majority  have,  and  while  it  is  natural,  the 
cook  must  remain  without  censure.  Let  those  who 
like  it  not,  refuse  it ;  but  let  them  not  condemn  the 
composition,  when  their  own  want  of  taste  is  to  blame. 

While  mottos  and  quotations  are  added  with  judg- 
ment, and  in  a  limited  length  and  number,  they  must 
be  considered  as  valuable  additions  or  pleasant  orna- 
ments ;  neither  would  I  censure  an  author  for  inserting 
in  his  works  curious  and  valuable  passages  which  he 
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has  met  with  in  his  reading,  any  more  than  the  tra- 
veller who  adorns  his  house,  his  stair-case,  or  parlour, 
with  the  productions  which  he  has  collected  in  his 
voyages ;  they  might  indeed  be  spared ;  they  are  not 
necessary,  like  the  bed,  the  chairs,  and  the  tables,  but, 
like  paintings,  they  are  ornamental  and  amusing  to  the 
fancy,  instructive  to  the  understanding,  and,  in  some 
measure,  prove  the  traveller's  authenticity. 

But  While  I  approve  of  judicious  mottos  aud  quota- 
ticms,  I  must  join  in  reprobating  artful  and  pedantic 
writers,  who  crowd  their  pages  with  Greek  and  Latin, 
merely  to  exalt  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant, 
and  to  gratify  their  vanity.  The  affectation  and  crafty 
accumulation  of  second-hand  sentences  on  one  side,  is 
no  1^8  contemptible  than  the  pride  of  many  superficial 
authors  on  the  other,  who  call  themselves  philosophers, 
but  who  scorn  to  light  their  tapers  at  the  torches  of 
the  ancients ;  who  therefore  write  volumes  without  a 
single  Latin  or  Greek  word,  confidently  relying  on  the 
solidity  and  copiousness  of  their  own  doctrines :  Heroic 
souls  in  their  own  estimation !  Some,  however,  with  a 
detracting  voice,  will  whisper,  that  the  true  reason  of 
their  totally  declining  to  quote  Greek  and  Latin  is, 
that  they  understand  only  their  mother  tongue. 

Quotations  have  been  often  misapplied  by  sceptical 
and  infidel  writers  for  the  most  dishonourable  purposes, 
to  give  weight  and  authority  to  falsehood  in  the  attack 
of  the  received  religion.  An  historian,  who  has  spoiled 
\m  book  by  endeavouring  to  explode  Christianity,  has 
been  found  guilty,  by  several  ingenious  answerers,  of 
misquoting,  misrepresenting,  and  mistranslating  pas- 
sages from  ancient  authors,  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
compel  into  his  service  as  auxiliaries.  But  nothing  is 
to  be  wondered  at  in  one  who  admires  Nero  for  gene- 
rosity and  humanity. 

Quotations  can  then  only  be  objected  to  with  reason 
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when  they  exceed  in  length  and  number,  when  they 
mislead  the  reader  by  misapplication,  when  they  are 
neither  illustrative  nor  ornamental,  but  inserted  solely 
from  the  motive  of  pedantic  ostentation,  or  some  other 
sinister  inducement.  Objections  to  them  arising  from 
idleness,  ignorance,  or  caprice,  deserve  no  notice.  They 
are  justified  by  reason,  and  by  the  example  of  the 
greatest  authors. 

The  English  reader  is  usually  desirous  to  see  Latin 
and  Greek  quotations  translated.  They  ofken  disap- 
point him ;  because  much  of  their  beauty  and  force 
•arises  from  the  original  language.  Queen  Carohne 
commanded  Dr.  John  Clarke  to  translate  the  numerous 
«nd  fine  quotations  in  WoUaston's  Religion  of  Nature ; 
he  obeyed  the  Queen,  and  the  quotations  were  murdered 
by  royal  mithority. 


EVENING  VI. 

ON  THE  PERSONALITY  OF  POBTIOAL  SATIRISTS. 

Mr.  Pope  has  introduced  a  harmony  of  verse,  which, 
however  diflScult  to  invent,  is  imitated  with  ease.  The 
close  of  the  sense  in  couplets,  and  the  frequent  anti- 
theses in  the  second  line,  are  features  so  predominant 
that  an  artist  of  inferior  skill,  a  mere  fahtr  imus,  is 
able  to  copy  them,  and  to  preserve  a  very  near  re- 
semblance. 

His  translation  of  Homer  is  a  treasury  of  splendid 
language;  and  he  who  has  studied  it  will  not  find 
himself  at  a  loss  for  shining  epithets  adapted  to  every 
occasion.  I  detract  not  from  his  merit ;  for  as  the  im- 
prover of  Enghsh  versification,  as  the  introducer  of  a 
brilliant  diction  unknown  before,  he  has  justly  obtained 
universal  fame. 

But  that  which  is  laudable  in  him  as  the  inventor, 
cannot  entitle  his  mere  imitators  to  any  great  applause. 
They  may  be  called  good  versifiers  and  pretty  poetasters. 
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but  they  cannot  rank  with  their  master  as  a  poet,  or 
an  original  improver  of  versification. 

While  they  exercised  their  imitative  skill  on  subjects 
not  all  injurious,  they  might  obtain  approbation  for 
their  excellence,  and  would  certainly  escape  censure ; 
but  the  candid,  the  moderate,  and  impartial  part  of 
mankind  have  lamented  that  they  have  stolen  the 
graces  of  Pope's  versification,  to  decorate  and  recom- 
mend a  kind  of  satire,  abounding  in  virulent  and  per- 
sonal invective,  of  which  the  Dunciad  afforded  but  too 
striking  an  example. 

Some  works  of  this  kind  have  been  extolled  in  the 
highest  terms ;  but  the  extravagant  applause  was,  in 
great  measure,  the  ebullition  of  that  unhappy  propen- 
sity of  the  human  mind  which  prompts  it  to  rejoice  in 
seeing  elevated  merit  degraded  by  defamation.  Divest 
such  poems  of  their  personality,  their  local  and  tem- 
porary allusions,  and  how  small  a  portion  will  remain 
of  real  genius  to  recommend  them !  they  would  not  be 
read,  notwithstanding  their  glare  of  epithet,  and  their 
sonorous  numbers.  The  wit  is  not  substantial  enough 
to  support  itself  without  personal  invective. 

It  is  usual  with  these  works  to  rise  to  universal  fame 
immediately  on  publication;  to  bask,  like  the  ephe- 
mera, in  the  sunshine  for  a  day,  and  then  to  fall  into 
irretrievable  obscurity.  Sudden  popularity  is  like  a 
land  flood,  which  rages  for  a  short  time,  and  then  re* 
turns  into  its  narrow  channel  lost  in  its  ori^al  insig- 
oificance. 

One  of  the  principal  arts  of  their  writers  is  to  secure 
attention  by  seizing  the  topic  of  the  hour,  by  filling 
their  poems  with  the  names  of  persons  who  are  the 
subject  of  conversation  at  the  moment,  and  by  boldly 
surprising  their  readers  with  attacks  on  characters  the 
most  respectable,  or  at  least  on  persons  who,  from  their 
important  offices,  provided  they  are  tolerably  decent. 
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ought  to  be  externally  respected  or  exempted  from 
virulent  abuse  and  public  obloquy.  It  is  the  interest 
of  the  community  that  persons  in  high  stations^  v?hose 
example  is  powerful^  and  whose  authority  ought  to 
carry  weight  among  all  the  lower  xanks^  should  not  be 
held  out  to  the  vulgar  as  objects  of  derision  unless  they 
are  flagrantly  enormous.  If  they  have  common  feel- 
ings, or  have  been  guilty  of  errors  merely  human,  a 
veil  should  be  thrown  over  them,  for  the  sake  of  de- 
corum, and  of  that  beautiful  order  in  society,  which 
conduces  to  a  thousand  beneficial  purposes. 

But  a  spirit  of  levelling  high  characters  and  rank  is 
one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  present  times. 
The  tools  employed  by  the  leaders  of  indiscriminate 
attacks,  are  often  such  as  are  only  fit  for  dirty  work. 
Not  satisfied  with  aspersing  political  opponents  upon 
public  grounds,  they  have  dared  to  go  farther ;  to  enter 
into  the  privacies  of  family  retirement  for  the  sake  of 
degrading  honest  men,  and  to  spare  neither  ag^  n(» 
sex  in  divulging  whatever  envy  and  malice  may  have 
suggested.  The  poetical  satirist  has  been  called  upon 
as  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  work  of  detraction. 
Some  read  and  are  pleased  with  verse,  who  would 
have  overlooked  the  invective  of  humble  prose.     Good 

versifiers  have  been  found  ready  to  engage  in  this 
service,  and  the  most  exalted  persons  in  the  kingdom 
have  been  cruelly  hitched  in  a  rhyme,  and  thrown 
out  to  the  vulgar  to  be  tossed  about  by  the  tongue 
of  infamy. 

Every  loyal  subject,  every  gentleman,  every  consi- 
derate father  of  a  family,  every  man  of  common  hu- 
manity, is  hurt  at  the  cruel  and  approbrious  treat- 
ment which  the  king,  justly  deemed  the  very  fountain 
of  honour,  has  experienced  from  the  hands  of  rhyming 
satirists.  Exclusively  of  all  personal  considerations^ 
while  this  constitution  is  monarchical,  the  king  should 
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be  honoured  for  the  sake  of  his  oflSce,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  constitution. 

Great  pretensions  to  good  humour^  mirths  and  gaiety, 
are  made  by  personal  satirists ;  but  the  pretensions  are 
a  veil  of  gauze.  It  is  easy  to  see,  through  the  pel« 
lucid  disguise^  the  snakes  of  envy,  the  horrid  features 
of  malice,  the  yellow  tinge  of  jealousy,  and  the  distor- 
tions of  disappointment  grinning  with  a  Sardonic  smile. 

But  as  a  veil  is  used,  as  diversion  and  pleasantry  are 
promised,  and  as  detraction  from  iUustrious  merit  is 
but  too  agreeable  to  most  men,  personal  and  satirical 
poems  are  read,  and,  like  wasps,  do  much  mischief  in 
the  short  period  of  their  existence. 

The  pain  they  give  to  individuals  who  are  thus 
burned  with  a  caustic,  yet  are  conscious  of  having  given 
no  provocation,  is  enough  to  render  the  practice  odious 
in  the  eyes  of  all  who  consider  duly  how  much  a  feel- 
bg  mind  suffers  on  such  occasions,  and  how  little  right 
a  dark  assassin  can  have  to  inflict  a  punishment  without 
an  offence ;  and  to  bring  a  public  accusation  without 
coming  forward  to  the  public  as  the  accuser. 

The  practice  is  injurious  to  society,  as  it  tends  to 
discourage  the  growth  of  virtue,  and  all  honest  at- 
tempts to  be  distinguished  by  merit.  Such  attempts 
of  necessity  render  a  man  conspicuous ;  and  he  no 
sooner  becomes  so,  than  he  is  considered  as  a  proper 
mark  for  scorn  to  shoot  at,  and  for  envy  to  asperse. 
A  man  may  be  afraid  to  exert  himself,  when,  every  step 
he  advances,  he  is  the  more  in  danger  of  attracting 
notice,  and,  consequently,  of  becoming  the  mark  at 
which  the  malevolent  may  bend  their  bows,  and  shoot 
out  their  arrows,  even  bitter  words. 

What  a  triumph  to  villany,  profligacy,  and  igno- 
rance, when  virtuous,  innocent,  and  inoffensive  cha- 
racters are  thus  singled  out  for  that  satire  which  tliem- 
sclves  only  can  deserve. 
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EVENING  VII. 

ON  MODERN  SONGS  SUNG  AT  PLACES  OP  PUBLIC  DIVBRSION. 

Every  scholar  knows  that  Bishop  Lowth^  in  a  solemn 
introduction  to  his  Lectures  on  sacred  Poetry,  has  in- 
serted, in  the  first  place,  and  as  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing instances  of  the  power  of  poetry,  a  Greek  political 
ballad,  which  used  to  be  sung  by  the  Athenian  liberty- 
boys  at  their  festive  symposia,  and  by  the  mob  and  the 
ballad  singers  in  the  streets  and  alleys  of  that  cele- 
brated city.  The  Bishop,  after  citing  it  at  full  length, 
suggests,  that  if,  after  the  memorable  ides  of  March, 
such  a  song  had  been  given  by  the  Tyrannicides  of 
Rome  to  the  conunon  {>eople  to  be  sung  in  the  Suburra 
and  the  Forum,  it  would  have  been  all  over  with  the 
party  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Caesars.  This  ballad 
(Harmodion  Melos)  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  prelate, 
have  done  more  than  all  the  Philippics  of  Cicero  ;  and 
yet,  though  in  Greek,  it  is  not  better  than  many  an 
one  sung  in  Cheapside  in  praise  of  Wilkes  and  liberty. 
It  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  several  popular 
songs  written  by  such  poets  as  Tom  D'Urfey  and 
George  Alexander  Stevens,  whom  some  future  lecturer 
in  poetry  may  call  (as  the  Bishop  does  Callistratus,  the 
author  of  his  favourite  song)  ingenious  poets  and  ex- 
cellent members  of  the  state. 

That  the  bishop  thought  proper  to  select  a  trivial 
ballad  to  shew  the  force  of  poetry,  when  he  was  to 
treat  of  heaven-inspired  poetry,  evinces  that  he  deemed 
ballads  capable  of  producing  wonderful  effects  on  the 
human  heart,  and  therefore  of  great  consequence,  and 
worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  sublimest  strains  and 
even  with  sacred  poetry. 

I  imagine  there  must  have  been  a  favourite  tune  to 
these  words,  which  is  now  lost  past  recovery ;  for  among 
us  a  popular  tune  and  popular  words  are  generally 
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iiiited  :  at  least  the  words  will  seldom  be  loDg  popular 
ivithout  a  favourite  tune.  Words  scarcely  above  non- 
sense have  had  a  fine  effect  when  recommended  by 
favourite  sounds ;  LillabuUero  is  an  obvious  instance, 
ind  many  others  might  be  enumerated.  Lord  Whar- 
ton boasted  that  he  rhymed  the  king  out  of  the  king- 
lom  by  it.  **  Hearts  of  oak  are  our  ships,  hearts  of  oak 
ire  our  men^"*  is  as  good  a  composition  as  that  of  the 
)ld  Grecian  with  the  hard  name,  and  I  dare  say  has 
contributed  to  animate  many  a  poor  creature,  whose 
unhappy  lot  it  was  to  be  food  for  powder.  ''  Hosier's 
Ghost,"  "  the  Vicar  of  Bray,"  and  '*  Joy  to  great  Caesar,'* 
bad  great  weight  in  the  times  in  which  they  first  ap- 
peared. 

But  if  political  songs  produce  consequences  so  im- 
portant, it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  baccha- 
nalian and  amorous  songs  have,  in  their  way,  an  influ- 
ence similar  and  no  less  powerful. 

Music  and  poetry  are  wonderfully  efficacious  on  the 
mind  when  they  act  separately;  but,  when  united, 
their  power  is  more  than  doubled.  They  are,  of  ne- 
cessity, united  in  songs,  and  the  effect  is  usually 
increased  by  wine,  cheerful  conversation,  and  every 
species  of  convivial  joy. 

I  argue,  then,  that,  if  political  songs  have  had  such 
wonderful  power  as  to  lead  on  armies  to  conquest,  and 
to  dethrone  kings  ;  those  songs  in  which  the  joys  of 
love  and  wine  are  celebrated,  must  have  done  great 
execution  in  private  life.  It  is  fair,  I  think,  to  draw 
such  an  inference. 

I  proceed  to  infer,  that  it  is  of  great  consequence  to 
the  cause  of  temperance,  and  all  other  virtues,  that  the 
poetry  of  popular  songs  should  be  of  a  good  tendency. 
For  as  songs  may  do  great  harm,  so  may  they  do  great 
good,  under  proper  regulation. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  improved  in  song-writing  so 
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much  as  in  other  species  of  poetry ;  for  the  old  songs 
are  still  the  best,  if  we  judge  by  that  in&Uible  crite- 
rion, popularity. 

But  such  is  the  love  of  novelty,  that  with  a  new 
tune  there  must  be  a  new  song ;  and,  unhappily,  the 
composers  of  the  poetry  are  less  excellent  in  their  art, 
than  the  composers  of  the  music.  The  music  is  often 
delightful,  while  the  verse  is  merely  rhyme,  not  only 
unaccompanied  with  reason,  but  destitute  of  fancy, 
harmony,  and  elegance. 

But  they  who  can  write  neither  good  sense  nor  good 
poetry,  can  write  licentiously,  and  give  to  their  inapid 
jingle  the  high  seasoning  of  indelicate  double  mean- 
ings, or  even  gross  obscenity. 

If  they  descend  not  to  this  degradation,  they  yet 
represent  the  passion  of  love  in  language,  whichi 
though  mere  common-place,  renders  it  very  difficult  for 
ladies  of  delicacy  to  sing  their  songs  without  the  blush 
of  confusion.  Nothing  is,  indeed,  more  conunon  than 
to  hear  young  ladies  say,  ^  The  tune  is  delightful, 
but  the  words  are  nonsensical.  We  never  mind  the 
words,  we  only  make  use  of  them  to  sing  the  tune, 
without  giving  them  a  moment's  attention." 

The  eflPects  of  a  song  ought  to  arise  conjunctly  from 
the  music  and  the  poetry.  If  the  words  are  considered 
as  of  no  consequence  and  unworthy  of  attention,  it  is 
evident  that  much  of  the  pleasure,  perhaps  half  of  it, 
is  entirely  lost  to  the  singer  and  the  hearer.  But 
though  the  young  lady  may  apologise  for  singing  non- 
sense, or  warm  descriptions  of  passions  which  her 
delicacy  must  conceal,  by  saying  she  does  not  mind 
the  words ;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  possible  to 
learn  a  song  by  memory,  and  sing  it  frequently  in  com- 
pany, without  giving  the  words  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  attention.  The  ear  often  corrupts  the  heart 
by  the  intervention  of  the  lyre. 
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And  I  think  it  probable  that  indelicate  songs  have 
done  almost  as  much  harm  by  inflaming  the  imagina- 
tion>  as  novels  and  sentimental  letters.  I  do  not  speak 
of  songs  grossly  indecent;  for  such  are  certainly 
never  permited  to  lie  on  the  harpsichord ;  but  I  speak 
of  those  which  come  out  every  season  at  the  celebrated 
places  of  public  amusement.  The  music  is  charming^ 
and  the  words  are  usually  well  adapted  to  the  mixed 
audience  of  those  places^  but  not  always  so  well  to  the 
parlour^  the  drawing-room^  and  ladies'  library. 

I  propose  to  the  musical  ladies,  or  rather  to  the 
music  masters,  that  whenever  a  foolish  or  improper 
song  is  set  to  a  pleasing  and  excellent  tune,  they  would 
seek  some  poetical  composition  of  similar  metre,  and  of 
established  reputation,  which  may  be  sung  to  the  same 
tune,  without  any  inconvenience,  but  on  the  contrary 
with  great  advantage,  to  the  tune,  to  the  morals,  to 
the  taste ;  and  with  an  addition  to  the  pleasure  of  all 
young  persons  who  are  educated  with  care  and  de- 
licacy. 

Where  young  ladies  have  a  poetical  talent,  which  is 
common  in  this  age,  I  should  think  they  could  not 
employ  it  more  agreeably  and  usefully,  than  in  writing 
new  words  to  tunes  which  are  accompanied  with  such 
as  they  cannot  but  disapprove.  It  would  be  an  addi- 
tional pleasure  to  the  hearers  to  have,  at  the  same 
time,  a  specimen  of  the  fair  performer's  skill  both  in 
music  and  in  poetry. 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  expressing  a 
wish  that  the  composers  of  fashionable  songs  would 
take  care,  for  their  own  sake,  that  the  poetry  should 
be  at  least  inoffensive ;  for  there  are  many  most  pleas- 
ing pieces  of  music  rejected  by  respectable  families » 
and  consequently  soon  lost  in  obscurity,  because  the 
words  are  such  as  cannot  be  sung  without  causing 
some  degree  of  pain  or  exciting  a  blush.     This  is  not 
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indeed  a  licentious  age  in  theatrical  amusements^  nor 
in  song^writing^  compared  with  the  reign  of  the  second 
Charles :  but  still  there  is  a  disguised  indecency  which 
prevails  in  both,  and  which  is  probably  the  more  inju- 
rious, as  the  poisoned  pill  is  gilded,  and  as  the  dagger 
is  braided  with  a  wreath  of  myrtle. 

But,  exclusively  of  moral  consideration,  every  man 
of  taste  must  wish  to  see  good  poetry  united  with  good 
music. 

The  best  poets  of  antiquity  wrote  the  most  popular 
songs.  Most  of  the  odes  of  Horace  are  love  or  drink- 
ing songs.  Anacreon  has  gained  immortality  by  songs 
alone.  Sappho  was  a  song  writer.  Even  great  states- 
men, as,  for  instance,  Solon,  wrote  songs  for  political 
purposes  with  great  success. 

Many  of  our  best  poets  also  who  have  obt^ned  the 
rank  of  English  classics,  wrote  songs  ;  but  who  writes 
for  Vauxhall?  The  best  writers  of  the  age  need  not 
think  it  a  degrading  condescension,  when  they  conm- 
der  the  dignity  of  music  and  poetry,  and  how  widely 
their  effects  are  diffused  in  this  musical  age  and 
country. 

EVENING  VIII. 

Ornes  ea  vehementius  quam  fortass^  sentis.    Amori  nostro  plusculum 
etiam  quia  concedat  Veritas^  larj|riare.    Cic.  Efist.  1  Luccbius. 

Quicqmd  Graecia  mendax 
Audet  in  historia.  Hoe. 

If  you  have  been  an  ocular  witness  to  an  affray,  a 
fire,  or  any  occurrence  in  the  street,  and  you  see  an 
account  of  it  in  all  the  newspapers  next  morning, 
though  they  should  all  pretend  to  accuracy  and  mi- 
nuteness, you  would  find  them  all  vary,  in  some  parti- 
culars from  each  other,  and  from  the  truth,  yet  with- 
out the  least  design  to  contradict  or  to  deceive ;  but 
different  reporters  of  the  same  facts  saw  them  at  differ- 
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ent  times»  or  in  different  lights,  with  various  degrees 
of  attention,  and  reported  them  with  various  degrees 
of  fidelity,  according  to  the  variety  in  their  powers  of 
memory,  or  their  talents  for  description. 

In  explaining  the  customs  and  describing  places, 
which  they  have  never  seen,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  most  of  the  historians  are  unintentionally 
deceitful.  It  is  seldom  that  neighbouring  nations  can 
know  with  accuracy  each  other's  most  familiar  actions, 
sports,  diversions,  and  places  of  resort,  by  written  ac- 
counts or  oral  description.  Nothing  but  ocular  obser- 
vation can  secure  exactness.  I  was  lately  much  diverted 
with  an  article  from  the  great  French  Encyclopedic, 
quoted  in  the  notes  to  Mr.  Mason's  English  Garden. 
The  word  to  be  explained  is  bowling-green,  spelt  by 
the  lexicographers  boulingrin.  ''  Boulingrin  is  a  spe- 
des  of  parterre,"  say  they,  '^  composed  of  pieces  of 
divided  turf,  with  borders  sloping  {en  glacis),  and  ever- 
greens at  the  corners  and  other  parts  of  it.  It  is 
mowed  four  times  a-year,  to  make  the  turf  finer.  The 
invention  of  this  kind  of  parterre  comes  from  England, 
as  also  its  name,  which  is  derived  from  boule,  round, 
and  grin,  fine  grass  or  turf.  Boulingrins  are  either 
simple  or  compound  ;  the  simple  are  all  turf  without 
ornament ;  the  compound  are  cut  into  compartments 
of  turf,  embroidered  with  knots,  mixed  with  little 
paths,  borders  of  flowers,  yew-trees,  and  flowering 
shrubs.  Sand  also  of  different  colours  contributes 
greatly  to  their  value." 

Such  is  the  French  description  of  a  Bowling-green 
sanctioned  by  the  great  Encyclopedic. 

The  celebrated  M.  Sorbiere,  frimishes  the  following 
materials  for  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  England,  in 
his  famous  book  of  travels  among  us.  He  says,  *^  that 
our  chief  clergymen,  who  have  pluralities  of  benefices, 
make  their  grooms  their  curates ;   that   our  bishops 
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horribly  abuse  their  jurisdiction  in  their  excommuni- 
cations and  impositions ;  that  they  are  so  haughty,  that 
none  of  the  inferior  priests  dare  to  speak  to  them ;  that 
they  rob  the  church,  by  letting  its  leases  for  thirty 
years,  getting  all  the  money  into  their  own  pockets, 
and  leaving  only  a  small  revenue  to  their  successors ; 
and  that  England  is  a  country  where  no  man  is  afraid 
of  committing  simony." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  an  exact  history  of 
the  events  of  yesterday;  how  much  more  of  those 
which  happened  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ago^ 
and  in  times  when  the  art  of  manual  writing  was  not 
common,  and  men  were  prone  to  transmit  to  posterity 
by  tradition,  the  dreams  of  the  night,  and  the  imagi* 
nations  of  their  idle  hours,  as  real  and  authentic  history. 

Those  who  wrote  in  the  earlier  periods,  finding  s 
dearth  of  materials,  from  the  deficiency  of  written  do- 
cuments, sought  in  the  powers  of  invention  what  they 
could  not  find  in  the  archives  of  their  country.  A 
book  was  to  be  made,  and  it  was  to  be  entertaining. 
The  terra  incognita  was  therefore  supplied  with  woods 
and  mountains  according  to  the  will  of  the  geographer. 
Hence  the  stories  of  Pygmies  and  Cranes,  Gynocc- 
phali,  Astromori,  Hippopodes,  Phannisii,  and  Tro- 
glodytes. 

Herodotus,  one  of  the  earliest  historians,  writes  s 
romance  under  the  name  of  history,  almost  as  ficti- 
tious as  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  but  not  nearly  so 
ingenious  or  entertaining  ;  yet  he  is  called  the  Father 
of  History.  He  might  as  justly  be  called  the  Father 
of  Lies.  The  Chaldsean  history  of  Berosus,  and  the 
^Egyptian  history  of  Manetho,  are  deemed  but  the 
forgeries  of  Annius  and  Viterbo.  Sanchoniathon's 
Phoenician  history  is  equally  destitute  of  credit,  if  there 
is  any  confidence  to  be  placed  in  the  opinions  of  Sea* 
liger  and  Dodwell. 
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Thus  the  very  foundations,  on  which  the  splendid 
Fabric  of  history  is  to  be  erected  are  destitute  of  soli- 
lity.  But  they  are  usually  strong  enough  to  support 
bhe  superstructure ;  which  is  too  often  but  a  paper 
building/  a  house  of  cards,  pretty  and  diverting  to 
look  at,  but  of  little  use  and  value,  when  the  enter- 
tainment it  affords  is  deducted. 

It  would  be  a  just  description  of  the  greater  part  of 
bistories,  to  say  of  them,  that  they  are  historical  ro- 
Duances,  founded  sometimes  on  fact,  but  capriciously 
related  according  to  the  historian's  prejudices,  party,  or 
misrepresentation,  and  fantastically  embellished  by  the 
False  colours  of  poetry  and  rhetoric. 

Writers  of  history  are  often  in  a  dependent  state, 
and  are  ready  to  conceal,  or  palliate,  or  exaggerate  any 
circumstance  or  transaction,  according  to  the  wishes 
of  a  party,  a  powerful  nobleman,  or  a  king.  The 
learned  pate  ducks  to  the  wealthy  fool,  and  the  pen  of 
history  is  often  guided  by  an  illiterate  patron. 

The  histories  written  by  different  persons  of  different 
parties  are  known  to  represent  the  very  same  things 
and  persons  as  laudable  and  execrable,  godlike  and 
diabolical  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  a  well-known  historical  instance  of  partia- 
lity recorded  by  Poly  bins,  who  was  himself  also  ex- 
tremely partial.  Fabius  and  Philinus  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  the  Punic  war ;  Fabius  a  Roman,  and  Philinus 
a  Carthaginian.  The  Roman  extolled  his  countrymen, 
and  blamed  the  Carthaginians  in  every  thing.  The 
Carthaginian  threw  all  the  errors  and  defects  on  the 
Romans,  and  triumphed  in  the  superiority  of  Punic 
valour,  wisdom,  and  generosity.  To  whom  was  credit 
due  ?  Certainly  to  neither ;  and  have  we  no  modem 
Fabii  and  Philini  ?  Let  us  read  the  gazettes  of  different 
nations  in  a  state  of  war. 

When  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  real  facts  stript  of 
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fallacy^  I  look  for  them  in  some  chronological  table ; 
but  I  read  not  a  popular  history.     I  peruse  popular 
history,  only  when  I  am  desirous  of  being  entertained 
by  composition,  by  the  charms  of  style,  eloquence,  and 
poetical  painting ;  or  of  being  amused  with  observing 
the  influence  of  party,  or  religious  prejudice,  on  the 
mind  of  the  writer  and  admirers.     The  real  facts  are 
the  clay  which  the  popular  historian,  like  a  modeller, 
forms  into  various  shapes,  according  to  his  own  taste 
and  inclination,  some  to  honor  and  some  to  dishonor. 
To  some  of  it  he  gives  great  beauty  not  its  own  ;  some 
he  throws  away  wantonly  or  artfully,  and  the  rest  he 
shapes  into  vulgar  utensils ;  or  models  them  into  the 
deformity  of  caricature.     It  is  a  pleasing  pastime  to 
view  his  work  ;  and  men  of  taste  and  imagination  are 
much  delighted  with  his  ingenuity.      Weak  and  inex- 
perienced persons  believe  him  implicitly ;   others  find 
real  truth  in  him  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as 
silver  is  found  in  a  great  mass  of  lead,  or  pearls  in 
oyster-shells. 

So  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  historians,  even 
in  the  recital  of  facts  of  public  notoriety !  how  much 
less  to  their  delineation  of  characters,  and  descriptions 
of  motives  for  actions,  secret  counsels  and  designs, 
to  which  none  was  a  witness  but  the  bosom  which 
entertained  them  ?  Yet  many  historians  kindly  com- 
municate all.  You  would  think  them  of  the  privy 
council  of  all  nations  ;  that  they  possessed  the  attribute 
of  omniscience,  though  their  intelligence  never  came 
from  a  higher  source  than  an  old  woman's  tale. 

Your  true  classical  historian  never  feels  any  diffi- 
culties for  want  of  matter.  When  he  finds  it  not,  he 
makes  it.  He  is  a  poet  in  prose.  I  scarcely  need 
mention  those  fine  speeches  in  the  very  best  ancient 
historians,  not  one  syllable  of  which,  except  in  a  very 
few  instances,  was  ever  uttered  by  the  personage  to 
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whom  it  is  attributed.  Truth  gives  a  faint  outliue ; 
the  historian  adds  shades  and  colours,  drapery,  action^ 
and  expression.  He  lays  on  the  red,  the  orange,  the 
yellow,  the  blue,  the  purple,  the  violet^  the  black,  and 
the  white. 

Some  writers  in  their  attack  upon  Chrbtianity  have 
relied  greatly  on  the  representations  of  historians  whose 
character  were  remarkably  bad  both  as  men  and  as 
writers ;  who  also  labourea  under  the  general  imputa- 
tion of  misrepresenting  truth,  like  every  other  historio- 
grapher. Whatever  such  writers  find  against  the 
Christian  cause  in  the  most  contemptible  historians, 
they  bring  in  triumph,  and  are  ready  to  sing  the  song 
of  victory,  or  cry  out  eureka  with  Archimedes.  But 
with  all  their  pretensions  to  philosophy,  they  act  most 
unphilosophically  in  giving  implicit  credit  to  wretched 
annalists,  paltry  tools  of  paltry  princes,  who  are  known 
to  have  fabricated  a  great  part  of  their  stories ;  and 
who,  when  they  spoke  against  Christianity,  saw  it  with 
the  eyes  of  prejudiced  heathens,  or  envious  sophists, 
too  proud  to  behold  with  patience  a  sect  flourishing  on 
the  ruins  of  their  own  fame  and  dominion. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  whether  what  I  have  said  against 
the  credibility  of  history  in  general,  may  not  be  applied 
to  the  evangelical  history.  I  answer,  that  perhaps  it 
might,  if  the  credibility  of  that  history  did  not  chiefly 
depend  on  its  internal  evidence.  I  never  yet  saw  any  ex- 
ternal evidence  of  it  which  might  not  admit  of  cavilling 
controversy ;  but  the  internal  proofs  have  a  counterpart 
in  every  man's  bosom,  who  will  faithfully  search  for  it, ' 
which  gives  it  incontestable  confirmation.  The  Evan- 
gelists and  Apostles  were  fallible  men  like  other  histo- 
rians ;  but  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  operated  on  them, 
and  now  operates  on  all  true  Christians,  teaches  the 
humble  inquirer  to  find  truth  there,  and  there  only, 
in  a  state  of  perfect  purity.     We  may  amuse  ourselves  • 

VOL.  II.  z 
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with  tinsel  and  paste  in  mere  human  compositions  ;  but 
gold  and  jewels  are  to  be  dug  for  in  that  mine ;  and 
happy  they  who  know  how  to  value  them. 

I  will  cite  one  strong  internal  evidence  of  the  Grospel 
History  from  the  preliminary  observations  to  Mac- 
night's  Harmony. 

''  It  is  remarkable^  that  through  the  whole  of  their 
histories,  the  Evangelists  have  not  passed  one  encomium 
upon  Jesus,  or  upon  any  of  his  friends,  nor  thrown  out 
one  reflection  against  his  enemies :  although  much  of 
both  kinds  might  have  been,  and  no  doubt  would  have 
been  done  by  them,  had  they  been  governed  either  by 
a  spirit  of  imposture  or  enthusiasm.    Christ's  life  is  not 
praised  in  the  gospel,  his  death  is  not  lamented,  his 
friends  are  not  commended,  his  enemies  are  not  re- 
proached, nor  even  blamed  ;  but  every  thing  is  told 
naked  and  unadorned,  just  as  it  happened ;  and  all  who 
read  are  left  to  judge,  and  make  reflections  for  them- 
selves ;  a  manner  of  writing  which  the  historians  never 
would  have  fallen  into,  had  not  their  minds  been  under 
the  guidance  of  the  most  sober  reason,  and  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  dignity,  importance,  and  truth  of  their 
subject." 

There  is  then  no  history  in  the  world  so  artless  as 
the  evangelical,  and  none  which,  from  its  manner,  has 
so  great  an  appearance  of  veracity. 

But  though  this  is  not  admitted  for  a  moment  by 
the  sceptical  writer ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  every  pas- 
sage against  Christianity  in  antient  historians,  however 
suspicious  their  character,  is  triumphantly  cited  by  him 
as  a  frill,  a  strong,  and  unanswerable  evidence  in  favour 
of  infidelity. 
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EVENING  IX. 

Cui  non  sit  publica  vena. 

Qui  nihil  expositum  soleat  deducere>  nee  qtu 

Communi  feriat  carmen  tiiviale  moneta.  Juv. 

The  common  coin  which  is  constantly  in  circulation 
among  the  lowest  of  the  people^  usually  contracts  a 
degree  of  filth,  which  renders  it  contemptible  to  the 
genteeler  and  richer  orders,  many  of  whom  never 
touch  it  with  their  hands,  or  suffer  it  to  enter  their 
pockets,  from  fear  of  defilement. 

There  is  also  a  common  sort  of  wit,  which,  from 
constant  use  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar,  is  become 
polluted.  It  is  indeed,  in  its  trite  state,  fit  for  none  but 
theTulgar,  and  ought,  like  dirty  balance  and  farthings, 
to  be  diiefly  confined  to  their  intercourse. 

The  wit  I  mean,  I  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Com- 
mon-place  Wit.  It  might  have  been  sheer  wit  in  the 
days  of  our  grandfathers ;  but  is  now,  from  an  altera- 
tion in  manners  and  customs,  either  no  longer  founded 
cm  truth  and  real  life,  or  has  quite  lost  the  grace  of 
novelty.  It  is  as  obsolete  as  fardingales,  ruffi,  and 
square-toed  shoes.  It  is  worn  out,  quite  thread  bare, 
and  ought  to  be  consigned  to  Monmouth-street  and 
Rosemary-lane. 

One  of  the  most  common  topics  of  common-place 
wit,  is  a  jocularity  on  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  of 
London,  as  great  eaters,  particularly  of  custard.  It 
might  be  true  formerly  that  they  were  addicted  to 
gluttony,  and  it  may  be  true  now  that  some  among 
them,  like  other  men,  have  set  up  an  idol  in  their  belly. 
But  gluttony  is  not  now  sufficiently  confined  to  them 
to  justify  the  perpetual  and  exclusive  jokes  on  their 
gormandizing,  as  if  it  were  their  peculiar  and  inse- 
parable characteristic.  Gentlemen  of  education  and 
patrimonial  fortune  have  often  been  elected  into  the 
court  of  aldermen ;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to 
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suppose  them  fonder  of  eating  when  become  magis- 
trates, than  when  they  continued  in  a  private  station. 
In  general  there  is  a  refinement  in  the  present  age 
which  does  not  allow  men  of  rank  and  fortune  to  place 
their  enjoyment  in  feeding  to  excess,  though  it  may 
teach  them  to  indulge  the  more  agreeable  luxury  of 
eating  with  an  elegance  of  palate. 

I  have  known  aldermen  of  singular  abstemiousnessi 
who  would  sit  at  tables  covered  with  every  dainty,  and 
eat  moderately  of  the  plainest  food;  while  hungry 
would-be  wits,  who  were  accidentally  invited,  indulged 
in  excessive  gluttony.  Yet  the  would-be  wits  used  to 
laugh  with  a  grin  of  self-complacency  at  their  enter- 
tainers, (as  soon  as  they  were  recovered  of  their  own 
cropsickness)  for  giving  what  they  were  pleased  to  call 
an  aldermanic  feast. 

The  common  council  and  the  city  companies  are 
standing  topics  of  jocularity,  on  account  of  their 
achievements  with  the  knife  and  fork.  As  it  una- 
voidably  happens  that  some  among  them  are  of  low 
and  vulgar  habits,  and  of  mean  minds,  as  well  as  of 
mean  origin,  a  few  may  be  observed  to  compensate  the 
poorness  of  their  own  tables,  by  gormandizing  at  a 
public  feast,  where  dainties  are  presented  which  they 
never  tasted  before,  or  where  the  flavour  of  every  iulh 
is  heightened  by  that  fine  seasoner  to  their  palates,  a 
consciousness  that  it  comes  free  of  cost.  This,  I  sayi 
may  be  the  case  in  a  few  instances ;  but  they  are  not 
striking  enough  to  justify  an  everlasting  repetition  of 
jokes  on  the  worthy  liverymen  and  common  council  of 
the  city  of  London. 

Even  if  the  jokes  are  well  founded,  we  have  now  had 
enough  of  them,  and  let  us  not  be  overfed  in  one  waji 
while  we  are  ridiculing  CLXcess  of  food  in  another. 

But  not  only  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  common- 
council,  and  livery,  but  all  the  natives,  and  all  the  in- 
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habitants  of  London^  supply  the  witlings  with  a  peren- 
nial fountain  of  jocularity^  under  the  appellation  of 
Cockneys.  Your  true  Cockney,  one  who  was  never 
out  of  the  sound  of  Bow  bell,  is  uncommon  in  the 
present  age.  No  persons  ramble  more  than  the  citizens, 
to  Bath,  Ttinbridge,  Brighthelmstone,  Margate,  and 
all  other  places  of  fashionable  resort.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  if  there  were  more  real  Cockneys.  Trade 
would  be  better  minded,  there  would  be  less  folly,  ex- 
travagance, and  ruin,  and  the  Gazette  would  not  be  so 
crowded  with  advertisements.  But  the  Cockney  was 
selected  as  an  object  of  ridicule  some  hundred  years 
ago ;  and  so  he  must  continue,  or  else  the  haberdashers 
of  small  wit,  and  retailers  of  old  jokes,  must  become 
bankrupts  for  want  of  stock  in  trade. 

The  professions,  indeed,  will  supply  them  with  many 
articles  in  their  way,  ready  cut  and  dried. 

The  clergyman,  in  the  ideas  of  these  humourists,  is 
no  less  fond  of  good  eating  and  drinking  than  tbe 
alderman ;  and  why  should  he  be  ?  since  both  of  them 
are  only  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  mankind  in  this 
species  of  enjoyment,  which  is  natural  and  necessary, 
and  which,  with  respect  to  guilt  or  innocence,  may  be 
deemed  a  matter  of  indifference.  I  imagine  that  the 
idea  of  clergymen's  eating  to  excess  might  arise  from 
the  ancient  custom  of  keeping  chaplains  at  the  table  of 
great  men,  where  they  fared  sumptuously  every  day, 
and,  perhaps,  seemed  highly  delighted,  though  even 
then  it  was  expected  of  them,  that  they  should  retire, 
as  soon  as  the  desert  appeared. 

But  if  the  joke  on  the  parsons  was  once  a  good  one, 
it  has  now  lost  all  its  goodness,  because  it  is  stale. 
The  parsons,  after  all, '  may  console  themselves,  if  the 
jokers  can  say  no  worse  of  them  than  that  they  love 
pudding.    A  piece  of  solid  pudding,  it  must  be  owned. 
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is  in  itself  a  far  better  thing  than  such  witticiimi,  audi 
salt  as  has  lost  its  savour. 

Those  jokes  on  the  clerical  profession  which  relate 
to  formal  dress,  great  wigs,  grave  fiices,  and  long 
sermons,  are  now  totally  unsupported  by  the  manners 
and  fashions  which  prevail  at  present  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical world.  The  race  of  formal  Spintexts  and  solemn 
Saygraces  is  nearly  extinct. 

The  lawyers  afford  an  abundance  of  ready-made 
jokes  for  little  wits ;  but  the  jokes  are  so  old  that  they 
cease  to  please,  except  among  the  witty  fraternity,  or 
among  the  vulgar. 

The  profession  of  physic  is,  perhaps,  the  richest 
mine  of  wit,  which  the  witlings  are  able  to  find.  Tye- 
wig  and  gold-headed  canes  are  inexhaustible ;  but  the 
physicians  of  the  present  day  wear  neither.  There  is 
the  misfortune.  The  barren  joker  procures  all  his 
stock  from  the  old  stores  of  deceased  witlings  of  the 
last  century ;  mere  rubbish  and  lumber,  which  would 
be  thrown  away,  if  it  were  not  bought  up  and  retailed 
by  these  second-hand  dealers  in  cast-off  trumpery. 

The  sects,  as  well  ^s  the  professions,  suggest  a  great 
deal  of  common-place  jocularity.  Presbyterians  and 
Quakers  supply  a  delectable  sort  of  wit,  which  comes 
at  an  'easy  rate,  being  attended  with  no  expence  of 
thought  nor  labour  of  invention.  But  the  Presbyterian 
and  Quaker  of  the  last  century  resembled  those  of  the 
present  but  little ;  and  the  shaft  of  ridicule,  which 
might  have  adhered  to  some  of  them,  would  now,  in 
most  cases,  recoil  on  the  assailant. 

National  prejudices  are  another  copious  fountain  of 
petty  wit.  A  Welshman  is  no  sooner  mentioned  in  the 
society  of  jokers,  than  goats,  leeks,  and  red  herrings 
occur  to  his  polite  imagination.  A  Scotchman  brings 
to  mind  the  Scotch  fiddle,  famine,  oatmeal,  whiskey^ 
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barren  land^  and  want  of  trees :  an  Irbhman^  potatoes, 
blunders,  buUs :  a  Frenchman,  soup  meagre,  wooden 
shoes,  ruffles  without  shirts,  cowardice :  an  English- 
man, roast  beef,  honour,  honesty,  courage,  riches,  every 
thing  glorious  and  desirable  under  the  sun. 

Many  of  these  vulgar  characteristics  might  originally 
have  some  foundation  in  truth ;  but  when  the  same  dish 
is  served  up  with  the  same  sauce  from  age  to  age,  who 
can  wonder  if  the  appetite  for  it  should  fail  ? 

And  now  I  mention  dishes,  what  a  feast  of  ready- 
dressed  wit  does  a  dinner  supply  ?  Suppose  it  a  calf  s 
head;  then.  Pray  do  you  want  brains?  You  have 
tongue  enough  already.  A  hare  suggests  the  witty 
idea  of  being  harebrained ;  a  goose  is  as  full  of  jokes 
as  of  sage  and  onion.  The  land  of  Ham  abounds  with 
salt,  and  I  wish  there  were  a  grain  of  the  true  Attic  in 
it.  If  you  want  sauce,  you  are  informed  that  you  are 
saucy  enough  ahready* 

In  harmless  converse,  many  levities  and  follies  which 
arise  from  an  ebullition  of  good  spirits,  and  are  accom- 
panied with  good  humour,  are  not  only  pardonable, 
but  useful,  as  they  contribute  to  pass  a  Vacant  hour  with 
a  charming  gaiety  of  heart.     But  in  composition,  all 
common-place  wit  is  insufferable ;  and  yet  he  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  dramatic  writings  of  the  age  will 
recollect,  that  many  comedies  and  more  farces,  depend 
upon  nothing  else  for  their  power  of  affording  enter* 
tainment.     The  drollery  of  comic  actors  causes  them 
to  keep  their  place  on  the  stage ;  otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  to  sit  at  them  without  yawning  or  hissing. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  mention  both  poems  and 
prosaic  pieces  of  a  sort  of  humour,  founded  entirely  on 
ridicule  of  the  citizen,  the  clerg^3rman,  the  la¥ryer,  the 
doctor,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Quaker,  the  Welshman, 

•  Vide  Swift's  Polite  CoDrenation. 
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.the  Scotchman^  the  Irishman,  the  Frenchman,  and  not 
displaying  one  idea  which  is  not  to  be  numbered  in  the 
list  of  common  places.  The  humour,  in  its  day,  was 
perhaps  good ;  but  it  is  time  to  relinquish  it  when 
it  is  grown  thread-bare ;  and  I  advise  all  would-be* 
wits,  who  have  no  other  stock  in  hand  but  such  as  I 
have  described,  to  get  rid  of  their  lumber  immediately, 
and  set  up  with  as  good  a  capital  as  they  can  raise,  of 
common  sense ;  recollecting  the  proverb,  that  an  ounce 
of  good  sense  is  worth  a  pound  of  wit.  I  will  add,  that 
common  sense  will  not  only  be  a  more  useful,  but  a 
more  agreeable  qualification ;  for,  to  people  of  judg- 
ment, nothing  is  more  disgusting  than  the  importunate 
and  impertinent  vivacity  of  a  petulant  retailer  of  stale, 
thread'bare,  old-fashioned  wit  and  humour,   • 


EVENING  X. 

GoRooNy  Icon,  bt  Amazon  ! 

Propria  gutt  MariUis* 

The  Spectator  interfered  very  much  in.  the  (mandiu 
muUebf'is)  woman's  world.  .  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
did  not  condescend  too  far,  in  meddling  with  the 
affairs  of  the  toilette,  considering  that  he  was  capable 
of  enlarging  on  subjects  of  a  kind  so  much  sublimcr 
and  more  important.  But  trifling  as  dress  is,  he  re- 
collected what  Horace  says  concerning  the  tendency 
of  trifles  to  lead  to  serious  evils,  and  gave  it  a  very 
considerable  share  of  his  attention. 

The  ladies  in  his  day  were  not  so  great  readers  as 
in  the  present ;  and  I  always  consider  his  making  them 
and  their  dress  so  frequently  the  subject  of  his  lucu- 
brations, an  innocent  stratagem  to  draw  their  atteo- 
tion  to  his  book,  and  thus  to  allure  them  to  the  noblest 
speculations  on  subjects  moral  and  divine. 

But  if  he  really  thought  the  dress  of  the  ladies  of 
great  importance,  and  had  lived  in  the  present  age,  a 
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great  part  of  his  papers  must  have  been  devoted  to 
the  subject. 

I  think  it  is  easy  to  collect,  from  what  he.  has  writ- 
ten, that  he  would  have  highly  disapproved  the  mas- 
culine dress  for  which  the  ladies  in  our  times  have 
displayed  a  singular  predilection. 

There  is  something  so  lovely  in  feminine  softness 
and  delicacy,  when  free  from    affectation,   and  not 
caused  by  sickness  or  infirmity,  that  they  who  en- 
deavour to  hide  those  attractive  qualities,  by  assuming 
the  air  and  dress  of  a  man,  must  be  considered  as 
ignorantly  defeating  their  own  intentions  to  please. 
Taste  requires  a  congruity  between  the  internal  charac- 
ter and  external  appearance.     The  imagination  will 
involuntarily  form  to  itself  an  idea  of  such  a  correspon- 
dence ;  and  the  lady  who  appears  in  a  manly  dress  will 
at  first  sight  suggest  the  apprehension  of  a  deficiency 
of  female  gentleness  and  grace.     This  first  idea  may 
be  superseded  by  any  one  who  takes  time  to  consider, 
that  the  dress  is  not,  perhaps,  the  consequence   of 
choice,  but  merely  an  innocent  compliance  with  a  tem- 
porary fashion.     Yet  as  first  ideas  are  in  general  of 
^eat  consequence,  and  not  always  corrected  by  second,, 
1  should  think  it  wise  in  the  female  world  to  take  care 
"that  their  dress,  which  they  evidently  study  with  an 
intention  to  render  themselves  agreeable,  should  not 
^sonvey  a  forbidding  idea  to  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server. 

Silks,  linens,  cottons,  gauzes,  and  all  the  stock  of 
^he  milliner  and  haberdasher,  which  I  forbear  to  name, 
lest  I  should  only  display  my  ignorance,  have  a  beauty, 
a  delicacy,  and  a  softness,  characterestic  of  those  whom 
they  were  designed  to  embellish.      But  broad  cloth 
displays  a  strength  and  roughness,  which  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  manly  character.     Notwithstanding  this  evi- 
dent truth,  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  present 
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age,  than  to  behold  ladies  of  the  utmost  elegance 
dressed  in  broad  cloth  externally  from  top  to  toe.  I 
do  not  censure  the  riding-dress,  which  pleads  con- 
venience in  palliation  of  its  masculine  appearance :  but 
the  riding-dress  is  lately  become  both  the  walking- 
dress  and  the  domestic  dress.  The  habit  has  intro- 
duced the  great  coat,  the  surtout,  in  which  a  lady, 
buttoned  up  with  broad  metal  buttons,  appears  much 
like  the  footman  behind  her  carriage;  and,  indeed, 
when  she  drives  her  husband  or  her  lover  in  his  phae- 
ton, she  might  very  easily  be  mistaken  at  a  distance 
for  his  coachman. 

*^  But  it  is  a  charming,  warm,  and  comfortable  dress, 
and  if  the  lady  and  her  husband  or  lover  like  it,  pray 
what  right  has  any  body  to  object  to  it  T 

I  believe  it  may  admit  of  a  doubt  whether  the  men, 
in  general,  are  pleased  with  it,  any  otherwise  than  as 
it  is  the  fashion ;  and  as  they  wish  their  ladies  to  be  in 
the  fashion,  like  their  coats  and  carriages,  their  houses 
and  their  chattels.  There  may  indeed  be  a  sort  of  men 
who  have  given  up  their  own  manly  character,  and 
who  yet  think  there  should  be  a  certain  quantity  of  it 
somewhere  in  the  family  and  so  are  not  displeased  to 
see  it  in  their  partners ;  but  the  generality  of  men, 
whatever  they  may  assert  in  polite  submission  to  their 
ladies,  are  naturally  attached  to  them  for  female 
graces,  and  must  disapprove  in  their  hearts  the  least 
assumption  of  the  masculine  character. 

However,  let  the  broad  cloth  be  confined  to  the  use 
of  travelling  or  going  out  of  doors  ;  I  will  only  con- 
tend that  it  should  not  be  worn  at  the  fire-side.  God 
and  nature  have  made  the  sexes  distinct  for  wise  pur- 
poses, and  let  not  the  tailor  confound  their  appea^ 
ance.  Convenience  and  warmth  may  plead  for  the 
masculine  dress  on  the  journey,  but  that  plea  loses  its 
force  in  the  domestic  circle. 
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Is  there  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  habitual 
dress  has  an  influence  on  the  manners  ?  Is  it  not  likely 
that  she  who  constantly  assumes  a  manly  appearance^ 
and  a  roughness  of  galrb,  should  likewise  display  some* 
thing  similar  in  her  behaviour  ?  And  may  not  her  be- 
hayiour  gradually  injure  her  disposition ;  so  that  in 
time  she  will  not  only  appear  less  amiable,  but  may  be 
so?  I  express  myself  interrogatively  and  dubiously, 
leaving  the  answers  to  be  made  by  those  who,  when 
they  seriously  consider,  are  the  best  able  to  decide  on 
points  like  these. 

After  all,  I  am  far  from  certain  that  dress  is  of  so 
much  consequence  as  the  Spectator  seems  to  consider 
it.  It  is  indubitable  that  there  are  excellent  and  most 
amiable  women,  who  follow  the  fashion  in  dress  wher* 
ever  she  leads,  without  any  apparent  evil.  Good  sense, 
periiaps^  may  prevent  consequences  which  would  other- 
wise arise  ;  but  a  mere  aping  folly  in  lower  ranks  and 
with  lower  understandings  may  suffer  from  things 
which  in  themselves  appear  innocent  or  indifferent. 

Much  of  the  severity  on  singular  dress  or  new  fa- 
shions^ to  which  our  eyes  have  never  been  accustomed, 
arises  from  narrowness  of  thinking,  and  from  prejudice. 
So  long  as  dress  answers  the  purpose  of  a  decent 
covering,  and  a  warm  clothing,  the  ornament  of  it  may 
be  safely  left,  I  think,  to  the  discretion  of  the  female 
wearer. 

Persons  in  high  life,  urged  by  the  impulse  of  that 
pride  which  is  as  strong  in  low  life  as  in  high,  will  be 
continually  endeavouring  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
external  appearance.  Those  on  the  next  step,  quite 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  will  always  be  as- 
suming the  appearance  of  those  above  them.  Fancy 
and  invention  are  put  to  the  rack  to  find  out  new 
marks  unattainable,  if  possible,  by  the  subordinate 
classes ;  and- nothing  keeps  them  so  long  distinguished 
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as  something  very  outri,  and  apparently  ugly  and 
absurd.  This  accounts  for  very  strange  deviations 
from  beautiful  simplicity. 

The  deviations,  however,  encourage  trade,  and. 
amuse  those  who  have  little  to  do.  Let  not  the  satirist 
therefore  vent  his  spleen  on  the  ladies'  dress,  provided 
they  do  not  confound  the  different  distinctions  of  sex 
by  assuming  the  dress  of  men.  I  would  forbid  by 
censorial  authority,  if  I  had  it,  all  beaver  hats  and 
broad  doth,  except  to  such  venerable  matrons  as  time 
has  honoured  with  a  beard. 

How  much  is  continually  said  on  the  subject  of  head- 
dresses!  It  is  unfair  in  men,  except  fiiseurs,  to  inter- 
fere in  that  province.  The  most  elegant  women,  in 
the  most  classical  times,  adorned  their  heads  with 
ornaments,  which  raised  them  so  high  as  to  leave  it 
matter  of  doubt  whether  the  head  was  a  part  of  the 
body,  or  the  body  a  part  of  the  head.  The  dressing 
of  the  hair  is  called  by  a  Roman  poet,  the  Building  of 
a  head;  and  the  English  ladies  have  scarcely  yet 
equalled  the  Roman  edifices,  though  the  painters  of 
caricature  have  been  outrageously  severe  upon  them. 

Moralists  may  certainly  find  better  employment 
than  that  of  censuring  modes  of  ornament,  which  are 
the  natural  effects  of  female  instinct ;  if  the  old  Gre- 
cian's definition  of  a  woman,  of  which  the  Spectator  is 
so  fond,  be  a  just  one,  that  she  is  an  animal  delighting 
in  finery. 

EVENING  XI^ 

ON    THE    CHARACTER     OP     DOCTOR     JOHNSON    AND    THE 

ABUSE   OP  BIOGRAPHY. 

The  illustrious  character  of  Pierre  de  Corneille,  the 
popular  dramatic  poet  of  France,  induced  those  who  ap- 
proached him  to  expect  something  in  his  manners,  ad- 
dress, and  conversation  above  the  common  level.  They 
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were  disappointed;    and,  in   a  thousand  similar  in- 
stances, a  similar  disappointment  has  taken  place. 

The  friends  of  Comeille,  as  was  natural  enough* 
were  uneasy  at  finding  people  express  their  disap- 
pointment after  an  interview  with  him.  They  wished 
him  to  ^pear  as  respectable  when  near  as  when  at  a 
distance ;  in  a  personal  intimacy,  as  in  the  regions  of 
fame.  They  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  to  him 
his  defects,  his  awkward  address,  his  ungentleman-like 
behaviour.  Corneille  heard  the  enumeration  of  his 
faults  with  great  patience ;  and,  when  it  was  concluded, 
said,  with  a  smile,  and  with  a  just  confidence  in  him- 
self :  ''  All  this  may  be  very  true  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  I  am  still  Pierre  de  Corneille/' 

The  numberless  defects,  infirmities,  faults  and  disa- 
greeable qualities,  wiiich  the  friends  of  Dr.  Johnson 
have  brought  to  public  light,  were  chiefly  what,  in  less 
conspicuous  men,  would  be  passed  over  as  foibles  or 
excused  as  mere  peccadillos ;  and  liowever  his  enemies 
may  triumph  in  the  exposure,  I  think  he  might,  if  he 
were  alive,  imitate  Corneille  and  say :  "  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  I  am  still  Samuel  Johnson." 

Few  men  could  stand  so  fiery  a  trial  as  he  has  done. 
His  gold  has  been  put  into  the  fiirnace,  and,  considering 
the  violence  of  the  fire,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of 
the  process,  the  quantity  of  dross  and  alloy  is  inconsi- 
derable. Let  him  be  considered  not  absolutely  but 
comparatively  :  and  let  those  who  are  disgusted  with 
him,  ask  themselves,  whether  their  own  characters,  or 
those  they  most  admire,  would  not  exhibit  some  defor- 
mity, if  they  were  to  be  analysed  with  a  minute  and 
anxious  curiosity.  The  private  conversation  of  John- 
son, the  caprice  of  momentary  ill-humour,  the  weak- 
ness of  disease,  the  common  infirmities  of  human 
nature,  have  been  presented  to  the  public,  without 
those  alleviating  circumstances  which  probably    at- 
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tended  them.  And  where  is  the  man  that  has  not 
foibles,  weaknesses,  follies,  and  defects  of  some  kind  ? 
And  where  is  the  man  that  has  greater  virtues,  greater 
abilities,  more  useful  labours,  to  put  into  the  opposite 
scale  against  his  defects  than  Dr.  Johnson  ? 

Biography  is  every  dfty  descending  from  its  dignity. 
Instead  of  an  instructive  recital,  it  is  becoming  an 
instrument  to  the  mere  gratification  of  an  impertinent, 
not  to  say  a  malignant,  curiosity.  There  are  certain 
foibles  and  weaknesses,  whidi  should  be  shut  up  in  the 
coffin  with  the  poor  reliques  of  fallen  humanity. 
Wherever  the  greater  part  of  a  character  is  shining, 
the  few  blemishes  should  be  covered  with  the  pall. 

I  am  apprehensive  that  the  custom  of  exposing  die 
nakedness  of  eminent  men  to  every  eye,  wiQ  have  an 
unfavourable  influence  on  virtue.  It  may  teach  mea  to 
fear  celebrity;  and,  by  extinguishing  the  dedre  of 
fame  and  posthumous  glory,  destroy  one  powerAiI 
motive  to  excellence. 

I  think  there  is  reason  to  fear  lest  the  moral  writings 
of  Johnson  should  lose  something  of  their  effect  by  this 
unfortunate  degradation.  To  prevent  so  mischievous 
a  consequence  of  his  friends  communications,  I  wish  his 
readers  to  consider  the  old  saying,  that  no  man  is  wise 
at  all  times ;  and  to  reflect  that  reason  and  argument 
do  not  lose  any  thing  of  their  value  from  the  errors  and 
foibles  of  a  writer's  conduct.  Let  them  also  remember 
the  old  complaint,  that  many  see  and  approve  the 
better  part,  while  from  the  violence  of  passion  they 
pursue  the  worse. 

Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  greatest  men  in  all 
history,  would  have  appeared  almost  uniformly  great, 
if  the  taste  of  their  age,  and  the  communicative  dispo- 
sition of  their  intimate  friends  had  published  their 
private  conversation,  the  secrets  of  their  closets  and  of 
their  chambers  ? 
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It  was  usual  to  write  the  lives  of  great  men  con  amore, 
with  affection  for  them,  and  there  ran  a  vein  of  pane- 
gyric with  the  narrative.  Writer  and  reader  agreed 
in  loving  the  character,  and  the  reader*s  love  was 
increased  and  confirmed  by  the  writer's  representation. 
An  ardour  of  imitation  was  thus  excited,  and  the  hero 
of  the  story  placed,  without  one  dissenting  voice, 
in  some  honourable  nich  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 
But  this  biographical  anatomy,  in  minutely  dissecting 
parts,  destroys  the  beauty* of  the  whole;  just  as  in 
cutting  up  the  most  comely  body,  many  loathsome  ob- 
jects are  presented  to  the  eye,  and  the  beautiful  form  is 
utterly  disfigured. 

It  is  said  indeed  that  not  only  truth,  but  the  whole 
truth,  should  be  published  and  left  naked  for  the 
contemplation  of  mankind ;  for  as  the  anatomy  of  the 
body  contributes  to  the  benefit  of  human  nature,  by 
promoting  medical  and  chirurgical  knowledge ;  so 
the  dissection  of  characters  tends  to  the  developement 
of  error,  which,  by  being  thus  exposed,  may  be 
avoided. 

From  su6h  an  exposure  some  advantage  may  be 
derived  to  the  philosopher ;  but  I  fear  little  to  the 
multitude.  I  am  rather  induced  to  believe,  that  the 
abasement  of  great  characters,  and  the  exposure  of 
defect,  prevents  the  salutary  operation  of  their  good 
example,  and  of  their  writings.  The  common  reader 
seldom  makes  refined  and  philosophical  observation. 
But  he  says,  if  such  men,  so  learned,  so  great,  so  cele- 
brated, were  guilty  of  this  failing,  or  remarkable 
for  that  misconduct,  how  can  I  attempt,  with  hope  of 
success,  to  avoid  it?  He  gives  up  the  contest,  and 
shelters  his  surrender  under  the  name  and  authority  of 
the  defunct  philosopher,  whom  he  once  admired,  and, 
while  he  admired,  endeavoured  to  imitate. 

I  think  it  was  ^gypt  in  which  a  tribunal  was 
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established^  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  departed.  John- 
son has  been  tried  with  as  accurate  an  investigation  of 
circumstances  as  if  he  had  been  judicially  arraigned  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  witnesses  were  partial 
The  sentence  of  the  public,  according  to  their  testi- 
mony, has  rather  lowered  him  ;  but  time  will  replace 
him  where  he  was,  and  where  he  ought  to  be,  notwith- 
standing all  his  errors  and  infirmities,  high  in  the  ranks 
of  Fame.  Posterity  will  forgive  his  roughness  of 
manner,  his  apparent  superstition,  his  mistakes  in 
making  his  will,  his  prejudices  against  Whigs  and  the 
Scotch,  and  will  remember  his  Dictionary,  his  moral 
writings,  his  biography,  his  manly  vigour  of  thought, 
his  piety,  and  his  charity.  They  will  make  allowances 
for  morbid  melancholy ;  for  a  life,  a  great  part  of  which 
was  spent  in  extreme  indigence  and  labour,  and  the 
rest,  by  a  sudden  transition,  in  the  midst  of  compara- 
tive affluence,  flattery,  obsequiousness,  submission,  and 
universal  renown. 

m 

The  number  of  writers  who  have  discussed  the  life, 
character,  and  writings  of  Johnson,  is  alone  sufficient 
to  evince  that  the  public  feels  him  to  be  a  great  man, 
and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  write  him  down  through 
mistaken  friendship  or  declared  enmity.  He  was  in- 
deed a  great  man  ;  but  mortal  man,  however  well  he 
may  deserve  the  epithet.  Great,  comparatively,  is  abso- 
lutely, but  a  little  being ;  and  the  example  of  Johnson 
is  an  additional  proof  of  this  obvious,  but  humiliating 
conclusion.  I  wish  nevertheless,  that  his  life  had  been 
written  in  the  manner  of  the  French  Elogcs,  and  with 
the  affection  and  reverence  due  to  supereminent  merit. 

Many  of  his  apparent  friends,  one  may  suppose,  were 
of  those  who  forced  themselves  into  his  company  and 
acquaintance  in  order  to  gain  credit,  and  gratify  their 
own  vanity.     They  seem  to  have  had  little  cordiality 
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for  him,  and  no  objection  to  lower  his  fame,  if  they 
tjoiild  raise  their  own  names  to  eminence  on  the  ruins. 
Many  of  them  had,  perhaps,  been  hurt  by  his  freedom 
of  rebuke,  and  were  glad  to  gratify  revenge  when 
retaliation  was  out  of  his  power.  If  he  were  alive, 
he  would  crush  the  swarms  of  insects  that  have 
attacked  his  character,  and  with  one  sarcastic  blow, 
flap  them  into  non-existence. 


EVENING  XII: 

ON  THE  REAL  AND  PRETENDED  MOTIVES  OF  WRITERS. 

Real  diamonds  and  gold  are  rare,  conccciled  under 
the  earth,  or  in  the  beds  of  rivers;  but  perhaps  truth, 
as  it  is  more  valuable  than  diamonds  and  gold,  is  also 
more  difficult  to  be  found  iii  a  state  of  perfect  and 
unsullied  purity.  A  man  scarcely  knows  the  truth  of 
his  own  mind,  his  own  avowed  and  professed  senti- 
ments ;  so  just  is  the  remark  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  who  can  know 

it? 

Writers,  frail  and  imperfect  like  their  fellow-mortals, 
are  very  apt  to  deceive  themselves  and  their  readers, 
in  representing  the  motives  ^hich  impel  them  both  to 
compose  and  to  publish  their  lucubrations. 

If  you  think  it  worth  while  to  inspect  Prefaces  and 
Dedications,  you  will  find  many  authors  declaring,  that 
their  chief  motive  to  write  is  a  desire  to  inform  the 
understandings,  or  to  correct  the  morals  of  the  world, 
regardless  of  themselves,  whether  fame  or  obscurity  is 
to  be  their  final  portion.  They  are  contented  to  with- 
draw themselves,  so  long  as  the  public  receive  advan- 
tage. While  the  cause  of  truth  is  served,  or  science 
advanced,  their  end  is  fully  answered. 

If  indeed  man  were  a  more  perfect  being  than  he 
is  found  to  be  in  his  most  informed  and  improved  state, 
we  might  believe  that  writers,  who  recommended  liber- 

VOL.  II.  A  a 
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ality  and  public  spirit  with  much  strength  of  argu- 
ment^ were  themselves  possessed  of  those  qualities  in 
a  degree  which  taught  them  to  forget  their  own  inter- 
est^  as  they  sometimes  profess,  in  their  zeal  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  public  ;  but  few  men  are  so  elevated 
as  to  be  divested  of  self-love.  One  writer  may  renounce 
money ;  but  is  impelled  by  fame :  another  may  despise 
fame ;  but  is  actuated  by  the  love  of  lucre.  If  a  few 
have  written  merely  to  inform  and  amend  their  fellow- 
creatures,  they  must  have  been  such  as  were  remark- 
ably elevated  and  enlightened  by  the  pure  principles 
of  Christianity.  Heathen  philosophy  and  human 
learning  produce  not  such  moral  heroism. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  those  public-spirited  wri- 
ters who  compose  and  publish  with  the  liberal  view  of 
delivering  us  all  from  superstition,  or  of  disabusing  us 
of  Christianity  ?  They  pretend  to  an  uncommon  share 
of  benevolence,  they  are  outrageously  philanthropic, 
and,  if  their  prefaces  are  to  be  believed,  they  mean  only 
to  liberate  their  fellow-creatures  from  the  manacles  of 
prejudice.  But  from  the  style  of  dictation  which  they 
assume,  and  the  displeasure  they  express  on  being 
convicted  of  error  and  fallacy,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  under  the  influence  of  pride  and  selfish- 
ness ;  of  that  peculiar  selfishness  which  leads  them, 
for  the  sake  of  gratifying  their  vanity,  and  of  obtaining 
distinction  among  those  of  whom  they  affect  a  contempt, 
to  hazard  the  disturbance  of  the  repose,  and  even  the 
destruction  of  the  human  race. 

There  are  doubtless  many  men  who  discharge  the 
duties  of  life,  in  the  civil  and  domestic  circles,  from  a 
virtuous  principle;  and  very  often  sacrifice  both  their 
ease  and  their  pecuniary  interest  to  the  performance  of 
them  ;  but  what  man  shall  say,  that  it  is  his  indispen- 
sable duty  to  write,  and  to  print  his  writings,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  public  ?  Who  gave  him  this  com- 
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mission  ?  A  man  may  have  an  inclination  to  write  his 
thoughts,  and  he  may  also  be  impelled  by  the  fine  feel- 
ings of  his  genius ;  but  will  any  man  who  publishes, 
declare  that,  in  doing  so,  he  has  no  other  motive  or 
stimulus  whatever  but  the  love  of  mankind  ?  If  he  is  a 
good  man,  he  must  wish  that  his  productions  may  do 
good ;  and  the  hope  that  they  will  do  good  may  have 
weight  in  prevailing  on  him  to  offer  them  to  the  public 
notice ;  but,  I  believe,  there  is  commonly  a  mixture  of 
vanity  even  in  this  laudable  motive ;  and  that,  if  he 
examines  his  heart,  he  will  find  in  it  a  desire  of  distinc- 
tion as  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  love  of  literary  fame. 
He  wishes  to  raise  himself  while  he  serves  others,  and 
to  buy  distinction  at  the  price  of  trouble. 

And  allowing  this  to  be  so,  where  is  the  shame  or 
culpability  ?  Since  there  is  no  evil  in  being  impelled 
to  do  good  and  useful  actions  partly  by  the  love  of 
fame,  why  should  authors  studiously  disavow  that 
motive,  and  hypocritically  declare,  that  they  are  im- 
pelled by  no  other  principle  than  the  desire  of  benefit- 
ing their  fellow-creatures  ?  Such  pretensions  are  the 
mere  cant  of  authorship ;  a  ffimsy  covering,  intended 
to  conceal  that  which  is  no  disgrace,  since  it  is  found 
to  be  the  attendant  of  the  most  improved  state  of  hu- 
man nature. 

I  know  of  few  better  men,  human  errors  excepted, 
or  better  writers  than  Cicero.  But  Cicero  felt,  and 
avowed,  a  love  of  fame ;  and  has  lefit  it  on  record,  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  best  and  noblest  natures  are  the 
most  powerfully  actuated  by  the  prospect  of  glory. 

He  who  is  sincerely  influenced  in  publishing  his  sen- 
timents by  the  love  of  God  and  man,  without  any 
commixture  of  pride  and  vanity,  is,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge, a  much  greater  man  than  Cicero ;  and,  if  any 
thing  can  give  him  this  elevation,  I  repeat,  that  it  must 
be  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  man  who  is  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  duty  as  a  Christian,  may 
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be  led  to  believe,  and  may,  in  consequence  of  his  belief, 
shew,  by  his  actions,  that  all  his  talents  are  to  be  used 
in  the  immediate  service  of  him  who  gave  them,  in 
returning  him  praise,  and  in  diffusing,  happiness  among 
his  creatures  to  the  best  of  his  abilities.  But  our  gold 
has  always  a  great  mixture  of  alloy  ;  and  he  who  osten- 
tatiously, pretends,  that  the  ore  in  his  composition  is 
perfectly  pure,  is  in  danger  of  being  considered  as  an 
impostor.  The  very  pretension  to  so  much  purity  is 
itself  a  particle  of  dross,  and  a  proof  of  a  base  mixture. 

Let  not  the  author,  on  one  hand,  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  unattainable  excellence ;  and  let  not  the 
reader,  on  the  other,  expect  or  demand  it.  In  the 
present  infirmity  of  human  nature,  it  is  sufficient  that 
good  is  intended  and  produced ;  though  the  motive  is 
not  entirely  free  from  vanity  or  self-interest. 

I  think  it  would  be  prudent,  if  authors  would  cease 
to  declare,  that  their  publications  are  entirely  the  effect 
of  a  regard  for  mankind,  without  any  wish  for  distinc- 
tion or  emolument.  Such  a  profession,  as  it  is  not 
rendered  probable  by  uniform  experience  of  human 
nature  in  its  most  perfect  state,  conduces  to  diminish 
the  credit  of  an  author,  instead  of  advancing  it,  and 
therefore  causes  his  book  to  have  less  influence  on  those 
whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit.  It  savours  of  empi- 
ricism. The  discerning  part  of  mankind  always  expect 
and  make  allowances  for  some  degree  of  self-love  in 
every  act  of  social  benevolence. 

Many,  however,  are  inclined  to  expect  from  authors, 
that  perfection  which  they  see  recommended  in  their 
books,  and  are  disgusted  and  disappointed  at  behold- 
ing in  them  the  common  frailties  and  infirmities  of 
human  nature.  But  if  you  expect  the  moralist  to  be 
uniformly  as  good  as  the  morals  he  describes  or  recom- 
mends in  his  writings,  then  expect  your  physician  to 
be  always  in  health,  or  at  least  always  able  to  cure  his 
own  disorders. 
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EVENING  XIII. 

ON  THE  ABSURD  AFFECTATION  OF  MISERY. 

The  vanity  of  man  may  justly  be  termed  a  Proteus. 
In  the  endeavour  to  obtain  distinction,  not  only  happi- 
ness, but  even  misery  is  sometimes  affected  and  even 
incurred. 

I  believe  it  is  considered  by  many  as  honourable  to 
possess  a  degree  of  that  sensibility  which  is  too  deli- 
cate to  bear  the  common  asperities  of  human  life  ;  and 
there  is  a  stile  of  complaint  which  is  thought  pretty, 
and  a  sort  of  woe  which  has  been  indulged  not  only  as 
a  luxury  but  as  an  occasion  of  pride.  If  I  might  bor- 
row a  term  from  criticism  for  the  use  of  ethics,  I  would 
denominate  the  querulous  affectation  of  misery,'  the 
elegiac  style  of  life.  The  plaintive  tone  of  elegiac 
language,  and  the  soft  tinge  of  melancholy,  without 
any  real  cause,  are  very  similar  to  the  conversation  and 
sentiments  of  those  numerous  complainers  who  have 
adopted  the  querulous  style,  because  they  considered  it 
as  extremely  graceful. 

I  reverence  the  sorrows  of  the  truly  unhappy.  Their 
tears  are  sacred.  But  those  who  affect  a  sensibility 
which  they  do  not  possess,  and  act  a  woe  which  they 
never  felt,  are  to  be  considered  as  ridiculous  and  re- 
prehensible, because  they  make  a  mock  of  human 
miserjr,  and  sport  with  that  compassion  which  ought 
never  to  be  abused,  and  which  was  designed  for  the 
comfort  of  unfeigned  affliction. 

I  respect  the  character  of  Mr.  Gray,  as  that  of  a 
man  of  remarkable  virtue,  learning,  and  genius,  united. 
But  he  was  melancholy  without  apparent  reason ;  and, 
I  apprehend,  not  entirely  free  from  the  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  man  endowed  with  feelings  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  his  race.  Every  man  of  genius  certainly 
has  acute  feelings  ;  but  those  feelings  will  lead  them 
to  high  enjoyments,  and  will  make  life  more  pleasur- 
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able  than  painful,  if  he  will  but  submit  to  the  guidance 
of  his  reason^  and  keep  himself  free  from  the  affecta- 
tion of  singular  misery.  Pride,  and  an  insatiable  de- 
sire of  praise,  will  indeed  often  cause,  in  the  votaries  of 
fame,  pangs  unknown  to  others,  which  cannot  be  re»* 
sonably  indulged. 

Many  poets,  professedly  elegiac,  have  pretended  to 
uncommon  wretchedness ;  but  they  deceived  no  sensi- 
ble reader,  since  it  was  evident  that  their  misery  was 
no  less  fictitious  than  their  mythology. 

The  affectation  of  woe  is  chiefly  among  the  softer 
sex,  in  whom  it  is  sometimes  supposed  to  have  been 
amiable.  Pity,  it  has  been  s^d^  is  nearly  related  to 
love.  But  the  pity  niust  be  sincere.  AJBTected  woe 
will  only  exite  affected  pity,  which  is  closely  aUied  to 
a  passion  very  different  from  love.  Beauty  in  tears, 
while  those  tears  are  believed  to  be  natural,  must 
powerfully  call  for  the  protection  of  every  man  not 
destitute  of  generosity  ;  but  if  the  call  is  found  to  have 
been  firequently  made  without  sufficient  reason,  though 
it  may  cause  the  attention  of  false  and  selfish  gallantry, 
it  will  not  raise  the  sympathetic  esteem  of  the  estima- 
ble. She  who  wishes  for  such  esteem,  will  be  prudent 
in  divesting  herself  of  every  kind  of  affectation. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  a  taste  prevail  for  novelsi  which 
exhibit  unnatural  pictures  of  misery,  and  diffuse  a  love 
of  the  woeful.  The  novel  entitled  Werter,  is  of  a  bad 
tendency,  and  cannot  have  fiuled  to  have  given  the 
falsely  delicate,  the  over-refined,  and  the  idolizers  of 
themselves,  additional  encouragement  in  the  affectation 
of  misery. 

Mournful  elegies,  night  thoughts,  and  contempla- 
tions on  gloomy  subjects,  have  a  tendency  to  diffuse  a 
shade  over  the  imagination  which  causes  in  many  a 
misery  no  less  real  than  actual  suffering;  and  they 
countenance  more  in  seeking  the  gratification  of  a  per- 
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verse  vanity  by  pretending  to  singular  wretchedness. 
There  is  certainly  a  great  portion  of  evil  in  the  world, 
real  and  unavoidable,  and  it  seems  a  peculiar  degree 
of  folly  to  increase  it  by  affectation.  Affectation  will 
increase  it;  for  we  become  in  time  the  characters 
which  we  have  habitually  assumed.  In  this  country, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  naturally  inclined  to  a  de- 
jection of  spirits,  it  is  particularly  wrong  to  indulge  the 
imagination  in  giving  a  sombrous  and  dismal  colour  to 
every  thing  around  it.  It  is  greatly  in  our  power  to 
make  the  horizon  of  our  mind  dark  and  cloudy,  or 
serene  as  the  blue  aether,  and  beautiful  as  the  variegated 
tmis  of  a  western  sky  in  a  fine  summer  evening. 

It  is  a  question  in  philosophy.  An  quicquid  recipitur, 
recipiatur  ad  modum  recipientis,  Whether  whatever  is 
received  (or  perceived,  as  it  suits  the  present  sub- 
ject better)  be  perceived  according  to  the  percipient's 
mode,  or  powers,  or  degree  of  perception  ?  and  I  think 
it  may  be  often  answered,  when  applied  to  morals,  in 
the  affirmative.  There  is  absolute  good  in  life,  and 
absolute  evil ;  but  they  both  may  be  in  a  great  degree 
transformed  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  viewed 
and  possessed.  A  sour  disposition,  operating  like  a 
chemical  acid,  will  turn  the  sweetest  cup  into  an  un- 
palatable beverage ;  as  a  contented,  placid,  meek,  and 
gentle  mind,  infusing  sweetness  into  the  bitterest 
draught,  will  cause  the  most  nauseous  medicine  to  be 
swallowed  with  complacence. 

To  enjoy,  and  to  be  cheerful,  are  duties.  ''  To  en- 
joy,**  says  Mr.  Pope,  "  is  to  obey.'*  And  though  it  is 
natural,  and  often  unavoidable,  to  complain  in  afflic- 
tion ;  yet  to  murmur,  repine,  and  take  a  pleasure  in 
complaining,  while  we  have  many  reasons  to  rejoice,  is 
irrational  and  ungrateful. 

The  sect  of  whiners,  or  grumblers  (for  it  deserves 
to  be  stigmatized  by  no  very  honourable  name),  fur- 
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nishes  a  very  proper  subject  for  ridicule.  It  is  fruit- 
less to  argue  deeply  or  very  seriously  with  folly  and 
vanity.  You  will  either  not  be  understood  by  them, 
or  not  regarded ;  but  a  laugh  against  them,  is  like  an 
instrument  which  touches  to  the  quick,  amputates  the 
excrescence,  or  pulls  it  up  by  the  roots. 

.  Real  misery  will,  I  hope,  always  meet  with  sym- 
pathy. Nature  has  taken  care  that  it  should  touch 
our  feelings,  in  order  to  extort  relief  if  possible.  But 
the  affectation  of  it,  whether  in  books,  in  life,  or  in 
conversation,  must  find  a  different  treatment,  that  it 
may  be  discountenanced. 

Great  caution,  however,  should  be  always  used,  not 
to  mistake  real  for  affected  misery.  It  is  better  that 
many  pretenders  to  woe  should  be  treated  with  super- 
fluous sympathy  and  unnecessary  attention,  than  that 
one  real  sufferer  should  be  disregarded. 

EVENING  XIV- 

ON  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  ANTIENT  MANSION  HOUSES. 

It  is  not  without  concern,  that  men  of  taste  and  re- 
flection  behold  the  noble  mansion  houses  of  our  fore- 
fathers either  utterly  forsaken  and  fallen  into  ruins,  or 
meanly  sold  under  the  hammer,  for  the  price  of  the 
dismembered  materials.  Where  the  hospitable  hearth 
once  blazed,  and  the  turret  bell  sounded  cheerfully  at 
noon,  the  owl  now  screams,  the  eft  and  the  toad  crawl 
unmolested,  nettles  and  briars  luxuriantly  vegetate, 
and  not  one  stone  is  left  upon  another  to  tell  that  here 
dwelt  charity,  heroism,  and  magnificence. 

As  I  was  wandering  over  the  site  of  an  ancient  Ba- 
ron's castle,  the  very  rubbish  of  which  had  been  sold 
to  pay  a  debt  of  honour  contracted  at  a  chocolate 
house  in  St.  James's-strcet,  methought  I  saw  one  of 
its  ancient  inhabitants  arising  from  the  ground,  and 
ventmg  his  feelings  in  the  following  soliloquy  ; — 
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*  Accursed  luxury,  and  false  refinement !  T6  you  I 
nust  attribute  the  demolition  of  a  pile  which  at  once 
lid  honour  to  a  race  of  worthies,  and  embellished  the 
Face  of  the  country.  It  was  built  in.  a.  style  of  archi- 
tecture characteristic  of  its  inhabitants,  bold,  solid, 
substantial,  and  magnificent.  Its  gates  openied  to  all 
the  neighbouring  gentry  and  yeomanry  ;  and  the 
threshold  was  worn  with  the  feet  of  the  poor. 

**  Here  stood  the  chapel.  Though  superstition  some- 
times deformed  the  altar,  yet  piety  and  charity  made 
atonement  for  her  errors.  Hypocrisy  and  infidelity, 
affrighted  at  the  lustre  of  their  awful  forms,  never  ap- 
proached the  place.  It  afforded  solace  to  age,  wisdom 
to  the  young,  relief  to  the  afflicted,  and  pleasure  and 
improvement  to  all  the  illustrious  family  and  to  all  the 
neighbours.  But,  alas !  during  fifty  years  previous  to 
the  stone-mason's  purchase  of  the  marble  pavement,  it 
was  used  as  a  dog-kennel ;  it  was  defiled  with  every 
abomination ;  and  now  the  very  site  of  it  is  overgrown 
with  hemlock  and  deadly  night-shade. 

'^  Yonder  was  a  room  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
dispensary.  The  art  of  medicine  was  but  indifferently 
understood ;  but  what  it  could  do,  it  did,  with  a  bounty 
and  benevolence  that  reflected  honour  on  human  nature. 
Ladies^  high  in  rank  and  fashion,  condescended  to  ad- 
minister the  salutary  potion  with  their  own  hands,  and 
to  pour  in  oil  into  the  wounds  of  the  traveller^  and  the 
poor  destitute  who  had  none  to  help  him.  Food, 
clothing,  and  instruction  completed  the  beneficence  of 
the  pious  matron;  who  appeared  with  a  dignity,  in 
these  humble  offices,  the  loss  of  which,  no  titles^  no 
finery,  no  studied  graces,  no  fashionable  airs  of  gran- 
deur can  compensate.  I  know  it  is  common  to.  say^ 
that  such  bounty  is  no  longer  necessary,  since  the  legal 
institutions  of  parochial  relief  have  interposed.  But 
what  is  the  cold  assistance,  the  compelled  charity  of  an 
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upstart  and  rigid  officer,  to  the  kind  and  volantarjr 
relief  afforded  by  the  rich  and  great,  'actually  and  per* 
sonally  appljdng  bahn  to  the  afflicted  ?  What  is  the 
attendance  of  a  hireling  nurse,*  to  the  affection  of  a 
mother  ?  The  bounty  and  beneficence  which  is  now 
censured  and  ridiculed,  arose  from  Christian  principles, 
and  did  more  to  promote  them,  than  all  the  controver- 
sial divinity  of  all  the  divines  united. 

*'  On  that  ample  area  rose  the  spacious  and  lofty  re- 
fectory. The  first  view  of  it  struck  the  mind  with 
ideas  of  grandeur  and  nobility  which  the  modem  saloon, 
with  all  its  elegance,  cannot  emulate.  The  oaken 
tables  were  laden  with  plentiful  food ;  with  dishes  solid, 
natural,  wholesome,  unspoiled  by  the  arts  of  foreign 
cookery,  which,  to  please  a  vitiated  palate,  converts 
the  gifts  of  God  designed  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  to 
a  slow  but  certain  poison.  A  race  of  heroes  and  heroines 
sat  at  the  upper  table  ;  «id  the  honest  rustic  was  cor- 
dially welcomed  at  the  lower.  The  species  of  fine 
gentlemen,  powdered  and  essenced,  pale  and  languid, 
was  unknown  in  those  times,  when  effeminacy  had  not 
reduced  the  manly  form  below  the  standard  of  healthy 
women.  I  own  there  prevailed  a  bluntness  of  manners, 
which,  in  the  jpresent  days,  would  be  deemed  rough- 
ness ;  but  it  was  a  roughness  which  led  to  generous 
acts  in  war,  and  taught  a  contempt  of  all  mean  and 
unmanly  indulgence  in  peace.  I  will  not  deny  that 
the  polish  of  the  present  times  is  laudable ;  but  is  often 
carried  to  excess  ;  and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
file  may  be  used  till  the  substance  it  was  to  adorn  is 
rendered  too  thin  and  weak  to  retain  any  value.  Truth 
and  sincerity,  the  best  embellishment  of  a  man,  are 
often  lost  in  the  refinements  of  the  highly-finished  gen- 
tlemen of  modern  courts.  But  it  is  the  province  of  art 
to  improve  and  adorn,  not  to  extinguish  nature. 

**  The  hospitality  which  prevailed  in  that  Gothic 
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lall  is  said  to  have  encouraged  gluttony  and  drunken- 
less.  But^  let  it  be  considered  that  the  food  was 
>lain,  though  plentiful ;  the  beverage  homely,  though 
lighly  relished  by  the  unspoiled  palate.  And  let  actual 
observation  determine,  whether  gluttony,  advanced  to 
its  highest  degree  by  art ;  and  drunkenness  inflamed  by 
exquisite  wines  and  distillation,  do  not  disgrace  the 
selfish  orgies  of  the  modern  feast.  In  the  old  times, 
the  middle  and  the  lowest  orders  were  permitted  freely 
to  partake  the  great  man's  banquet.  It  contributed  at 
once  to  their  necessities  and  their  enjoyment.  But  at 
the  table  of  modem  luxury,  the  superfluous  viands  are 
usually  open  only  to  those  who  are  already  satiated 
with  dainties,  and  know  no  appetite  but  that  which 
high  seasoning  provokes.  There  remains  all  the  in- 
temperance, without  the  generosity,  of  our  grand-sires; 
all  the  vices  of  riot,  without  the  virtues  of  charity  to 
cover  them. 

^  But  allowing  all  that  can  be  claimed  by  modem 
refinement,  and  I  own  that,  in  many  things,  it  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  rudeness  and  grossness  of  less  civilized 
times ;  yet  I  must  bear  my  testimony  against  the  pre- 
vailing practice  of  demolishing  the  noble  edifices  which 
the  worthies  of  past  times  erected  with  a  splendour 
equal  to  their  munificence.     I  cannot  bear  to  see  the 
land  desolated  by  mean  avarice.     I  cannot  bear  to  see 
the  mansion  of  old  bountiful  families  forsaken  for  the 
petty  villa  fit  only  for  a  retired  trader.    Taste,  as  well 
as  manly  virtue,  suffer  by  such  littleness  when  it  appears 
in  men,  wha  are  raised  to  distinction  by  the  merits  of 
those  ancestors  whom  they  despise."     He  was  pro- 
ceeding,  when  he  was  mterrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a 
smart  young  man,  the  lord  of  the  land,  with  a  pale  face 
and  meagre  form,  who  sat  lolling  in  his  vis-^-vis  with  a 
hackneyed  courtesan,  drawn  by  four  crept  greys,  and 
driven  rapidly  over  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle.    The 
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venerable  progenitor  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  with 
silent  indignation,  and  then  vanished  in  despair. 

EVENING  XV. 

ON  THE  DESIRE  OF  DISTINCTION  BY   LIVING  BEYOND  AN 

INCOME. 

Philosophers  have  often  compared  individuals  of 
the  human  race  to  the  various  animals  of  the  irrational 
creation.  Some  are  said  to  resemble  fozes^  some  hogs, 
and  others  asses  ;  and  the  resemblance  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  so  great  as  to  contribute  something  to  the 
support  of  the  Pythagorean  Metempsychosis.  I  be- 
lieve the  philosophers  would  not  have  erred,  if  whUe 
they  were  reciting  resemblances,  they  had  said,  that  a 
great  part  of  mankind  are  like  the  peacock,  which  ap- 
pears to  take  its  greatest  pleasure,  and  to  place  its 
chief  good,  in  the  display  of  its  finery.  As  to  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  some  have  thought  that  so 
great  an  attention  to  the  gaudy  appearance  of  the 
body,  argues  something  in  these  persons  against  the 
existence  of  the  soul  at  all ;  so  that  I  do  not  pretend 
to  corroborate,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  likeness 
to  the  bird  of  Juno,  the  whimsical  doctrine  of  old 
Pythagoras. 

To  make  a  figure,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
ability,  is  the  ultimate  scope  of  many ;  as  to  expand 
the  plumage  of  its  tail  in  all  its  pride  is  the  supreme 
bliss  of  the  peacock ;  whose  internal  qualities,  and 
real  value  (which  by  the  way,  are  in  that  respect  like 
those  of  the  vain  votaries  of  fashion),  by  no  means 
correspond  with  the  ostentatious  appearance  of  the 
plumage. 

As  the  desire  of  distinction  is  natural,  so  the  wish 
to  make  a  figure,  even  in  externals,  while  it  is  limited 
by  right  reason,  and  urges  not  to  the  violation  of  pru- 
dence and  justice,  is  innocent  at  least,  though  scarcely 
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laudable.  But  it  is  found  in  this  age  to  lead  to  an 
expensive  mode  of  livings  and  to  the  affectation  of  a 
splendour  greatly  above  what  the  rank  of  the  parties 
requires^  and  their  fortunes  can  support. 

The  house  must  be  larger^  the  servants  more  nume- 
rous^ the  table  more  luxurious^  and  the  equipage  more 
splendid  than  either  a  sense  of  decorum^  or  a  prudential 
regard  to  the  permanent  interest  of  the  family^  can  admit. 
And  what  is  the  inducement?  The  hope  of  being  received 
into  company  which  assumes  the  envied  title  of  people 
of  fashion.  The  aspirants  to  this  honour  are  indeed 
sometimes  received ;  but  if  it  is  suspected  that  they 
make  a  show  without  much  substance  to  support  it^ 
they  are  commonly  held  in  low  esteem  ;  and  the  sub- 
terfuges they  are  obliged  to  use  to  conceal  their  infe- 
riority, render  the  state,  which,  after  much  difficulty, 
they  have  obtained,  truly  uneasy.  They  indeed  enjoy, 
in  fancy,  the  pleasure  of  gratified  pride,  and  are  too 
rapidly  whirled  in  the  circle  which  they  have  chosen, 
to  find  leisure  for  reflection.  But  this  is  a  state  which 
no  rational  creature,  who  possesses  the  faculty  of  which 
he  boasts  as  his  noblest  distinction,  can  deem  desirable. 
And  yet  for  the  sake  of  this  distinction,  what  sacrifices 
are  made !  Health,  peace,  and  the  plenty  of  a  compe- 
tency, are  the  usual  price  of  the  dear-bought  purchase. 
Neither  do  these  ostentatious  people  enjoy  themselves 
sincerely ;  for  they  are  conscious  of  imprudence  and 
injustice;  and  however  they  may  attempt  to  stifle  the 
voice  of  reason,  they  will  sometimes  be  compelled  to 
hear  it ;  if  not  at  the  assembly  and  masquerade,  yet  on 
their  pillows,  and  in  their  chamber,  when,  after  all  their 
efforts  to  escape,  they  are  under  an  unavoidable  neces- 
sity of  communing  with  themselves,  and  of  being  still. 
.  The  creditors  and  the  children  of  the  numerous 
tribes  who  live  above  their  rank  and  fortune,  expe- 
rimentally feel  and  deplore  that  my  representation  is 
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no  fiction.  Creditors  wait  so  long  for  payment  us  to 
lose  their  profit  in  the  interest^  and  ofien  rejoice  if 
they  receive  ten  shillings  in  the  place  of  twenty. 
Many  of  them  have  been  reduced  to  beggary  by  sup- 
plying the  vain  with  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  for  it  so 
happens^  that  those  who  supply  superfluities,  are  often 
paid  with  ostentatious  liberality  and  alacrity ;  while  lie 
who  sells  bread,  meat,  and  raiment,  is  obliged  to  take 
out  a  comnussion  of  bankrupt,  or  sue  in  vain  for  hb  just 
due  by  a  tedious  and  vexatious  process  of  the  law. 

The  children  of  ambitious  paupers  suffer  croelly. 
They  are  introduced  into  a  walk  of  life  which  thsj 
must  relinquish  for  ever  on  the  departure  of  their  pir 
rents.  The  money  that  should  have  been  kept  as  a 
reservoir  to  supply  their  wants  during  life,  in  adversity, 
and  in  old  age,  has  flowed  in  profusion  to  furnish  supe^ 
fluities  in  the  season  of  health  and  youth.  Their  WBft 
timents,  habits,  pleasures,  and  prospects,  are  all  in  high 
life ;  yet  their  fortunes  are  such  as  must  detain  them 
in  a  state  of  dependence,  if  not  of  servitude.  But 
supposing  enough  left  to  enable  a  large  family  to  live  in 
competent  plenty,  yet,  as  they  have  been  used  to  os- 
tentation and  luxury,  that  plenty  which  would  other- 
wise have  afforded  comfort,  and  been  co  nsidered  as  a 
blessing,  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  penury  and  meanness; 
and  that  middle  station,  in  which  they  were  bom,  and 
might  have  enjoyed  as  much  happiness  as  belongs  to 
human  nature,  is  deplored  by  them  as  a  fallen  state. 
Consequently,  instead  of  feeling  and  displaying  a 
cheerful  and  contented  gratitude,  they  murmur  and  re- 
pine throughout  their  lives,  at  their  unfortunate  degra- 
dation. 

I  knew  a  family,  the  father  of  which  had  an  old  pa- 
ternal estate  of  one  thousand  a  year.  There  were 
five  children  to  enjoy  it  with  him  while  he  lived,  and 
to  inherit  it  when  he  should  die.     But  his  lady  was  of 
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opinion  that  he  would  serve  his  family  most,  by  intro- 
ducing them  into  company  and  life,  and  forming  va- 
luable connections.  The  truth  was,  she  loved  a  gay 
and  dissipated  scene,  and  was  but  too  successful  in  per- 
suading her  husband  to  adopt  her  plan.  A  style  and 
mode  of  living  were  immediately  engaged  in,  which 
would  require,  on  the  most  moderate  computation,  two 
thousand  a  year.  There  was  no  mode  of  increasing 
the  income,  the  father  having  no  profession,  and  being 
above  trade.  The  whole  time  and  attention  of  the  fa- 
mily was  devoted  to  dress,  fashionable  diversions,  and 
visiting  a  circle  of  neighbours,  some  of  whom  were  East 
India  nabobs,  contractors,  loan-jobbers,  and  lords'.  The 
coDseqneuce  was  unavoidable.  On  the  death  of  their  pa- 
rents, the  children  found  that  every  foot  of  land,  and  all 
the  goods  and  chattels,  belonged  to  importunate  credit- 

^ors  who,  after  having  sustained  a  heavy  loss,  eagerly 
seized  all  the  remainder  of  the  property ;  so  that  they 
saw  themselves,  literally,  not  worth  a  single  shilling. 

They  might,  with  much  reason,  be  unhappy  in  their 
ntuation,  as  their  hopes  and  prospects  had  once  been 
so  elevated ;  but  their  misery  was  much  increased  by 
their  inability  to  render  themselves  useful  in  society, 
and  to  compensate  the  unkindness  of  their  fortune  by 
personal  exertion ;  for  they  really  had  learned  nothing 
but  the  arts  of  dress,  and  the  expensive  modes  of  fash- 
ionable life<  Two  of  the  sons  were  sent  to  the  East 
Indies  by  the  interest  of  a  compassionate  neighbour ; 
one  took  to  swindling,  and,  after  a  narrow  escape,  was 
obliged  to  transport  himself;  the  daughters  became 
milliners  but  being  above  business  soon  failed ;  when 
one  died  of  disappointment,  and  the  other  sought  dis- 
honest bread  in  the  misery  of  prostitution.  So  ended 
the  splendour,  the  luxury,  the  pride  of  a  family,  which 
if  it  could  have  been  contended  with  the  comforts  of  a 
most  valuable  competency  might  at  this  time  have  been 
flourishing  in  reputation,  plenty,  and  prosperity.    Many 
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similar  cases  occur^  where  the  misery  of  innocent  chil* 
dren  has  been  caused  by  the  vanity  of  unthinking  pa- 
rents, led  astray  by  the  ignis  fatuus  of  vanity,  aping 
the  manners  of  high  and  fashionable  life. 

But  what  ?  is  there  no  such  thing  as  solid  comfort 
with  a  moderate  fortune,  and  in  the  middle  state  ?  Must 
we  for  ever  labour  to  leave  the  rank  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  us,  in  order  to  relish  our  existence  ?  Must 
we  be  guilty  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  in  order  to  be 
happy  ?  Believe  it  not.  Things  are  not  so  constituted. 
But  the  votaries  of  vanity,  'though  they  may  possess  a 
good  share  of  natural  understanding,  are  usually  fur- 
nished but  slenderly  with  philosophy  and  religion. 
They  know  not  how  to  chuse  for  themselves  the  chief 
good;  but,  blindly  following  the  multitude,  suffer 
themselves  to  be  led,  in  the  journey  of  life,  by  the  false 
light  of  a  vapour,  rather  than  by  the  certain  guidance 
of  the  polar  star,  or  the  magnetic  needle. 

I  wish  I  could  induce  them  to  consider  duly  the  na- 
ture and  value  of  solid  comfort.  But  we  do  consider 
it,  say  they  ;  we  consider  what  pleases  ourselves,  and 
we  pursue  it  with  constancy.  Are  you  convinced,  I  ask 
in  return,  that  what  you  pursue  aflFords  you  pleasure  ? 
Is  it  not  true,  on  the  contrary,  that  you  live  rather  to 
please  others  than  yourselves  ?  You  certainly  live  in 
the  eyes  of  others ;  of  others,  as  vain  and  proud  of  ex- 
ternals and  of  trifles  as  yourselves ;  and  in  their  ap- 
plause or  admiration,  you  place  your  felicity.  So  long 
as  you  can  display  the  tinsel  appearance  of  gaiety  and 
ease,  you  patiently  submit  to  the  real  and  total  want 
of  the  substance.  I  urge  you  then  again,  to  pursue 
solid  comforts,  and  relinquish  vanity.  You  ask  me  to 
describe  what  I  mean  by  solid  comforts.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  them  ;  but  as  you  desire  it,  I  will  attempt  the 
obvious  enumeration,  and  then  leave  you  to  your  own 
dispassionate  and  unprejudiced  reflcc^ons. 

Solid  comforts  may  be  copiously  derived  from  the 
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following  sources:  a  quiet  conscience^  health,  liberty, 
one's  time :  one's  own,  or  if  not,  usefully,  innocently, 
and  moderately  employed  by  others ;  a  freedom  from 
inordinate  passions  of  all  kinds ;  a  habit  .of .  living 
within  one's  income,  and  of  saving  something  for  ex- 
traordinary occasions  ;  an  ability,  arising  from  rational 
economy,  to  defray  all  necessary,  and  expedient  ex- 
pences ;  a  habit  of  good  humiour,  and  aptitude  to  be 
pleased  rather  than  offended  ;  a  preparation  for  adver- 
sity, love  of  one's  £unily,  sincerity  to  friends,  benevolence 
to  mankind,  and  piety  to  God. 

Compare  this  state  and  these  dispositions  with  those 
of  affected  people  of  fashion,  embarrassed  in  circum- 
stances, distressed  by  vain  cares,  tossed  about  by  vari- 
ous passions  and  vain  fancies,  without  any  anchor  to 
keep  their  frdl  bark  from  the  violence  of  every  gust. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  on  the  comparison ; 
let  the '  hearts  of  the  deluded  votaries  of  vanity  decide 
upon  it  in  the  silence  of  the  night  season,  when  they 
recline  on  their  pillows,  when  the  lights  of  the  assem- 
bly are  extinguished,  and  the  rattling  of  carriages  is 
heard  no  more. 

EVENING  XVI. 

ON  THB  RETIREMENT  OP  TRADESMEN  AND  PERSONS  I^ONG 
U8ED  TO  BUSINESS  AND  ACTION,  TO  RURAL  LIFE  AND 
THE  EMPLOYMENTS  OP  AGRIOULTURE. 

The  pleasures  of  rural  life  form  one  of  the  common^ 
places  of  the  poets,  and  they  have  adorned  it  with  the 
richest  colours  of  fanciful  description.  He  who  believes 
their  representations,  will  deem  nothing  more  condu- 
cive to  his  happiness,  than  to  fly  to  the  remotest  wilds, 
to  forests  dark  with  shade,  to  rivulets  gliding  over  peb- 
bles, to  plains  clothed  with  verdure,  covered  with  flocks, 
and  resounding  with  the  shepherd's  pipe.  That  pas- 
toral poets  should  indulge  in  such  luxuriant  descrip- 
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tioni,  is  not  wonderful :  but  even  Honeey  mnmn  of  tlif 
World  and  ibe  poet  of  common  aense^  has,  in  iome 
passages,  yielded  to  the  delusion,  and  endeavoured  to 
extend  it. 

The  employments  of  agriculture,  and  the  life  of  the 
husbandman,  have  been  also  described  by  the  po^,  to 
use  the  language  of  Addison  on  another  occasion,  as 

Ph>fDBe  of  Uks  and  prBgnans  with  ddigkL 

Under  thesetwoprq>osse8Ston8,theoneiniavourof 
rural  felidty,  and  the  other  of  the  joys  of  £Burming ;  tiie 
man  of  business  in  town,  whether  professional  or  con- 
mercial,  has  toiled  for  gain,  with  die  hope  of  retiring 
into  the  country  in  middle  or  declining  life ;  wUck  ht 
indulges  with  no  less  ardour,  than  if  he  Were  goidg 
into  Elysium  on  the  day  of  his  long-wished'-for  retreit 
from  Cheapside. 

Buttheblatt  which  imagination  kindled  has  bett 
extinguished  on  approaching  it;  the  vision  6f  happi- 
ness has  vanished  like  a  dream,  on  hastening  to  its  ac- 
tual enjoyment. 

It  is  natural  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  die  disap- 
pointment. Rural  delights  are  certainly  great ;  though 
exaggerated  by  the  poets'  fancy.  Rural  employments 
are  certainly  natural,  amusing,  and  healthy ;  though 
extolled  too  highly,  when  represented  as  fomidiiog 
delight  unalloyed  with  vexation. 

Persons  who  retire  to  rural  life  raise  their  expecta- 
tions too  high,  above  the  pitch  which  human  enjoy- 
ments are  ever  found  to  attmn.  A  golden  age,  when 
the  earth  brought  ftiith  her  fruits  with  spontaneous 
exuberance,  must  be  revived  to  satisfy  the  ideas  of  fe- 
licity which  they  have  connected  with  tht  operations  of 
agriculture* 

Success  in  farming,  and  without  success  ihere  can  l)e 
no  pleasure  in  it,  depends  on  the  labours  of  thaae  who 
are  comavmly  unwilling  to  labour  hard  for  a  gentle- 
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niMdi  or  mm  of  fcH^runei  an4  who,  und^r  the  apgear*. 
aace  of  xiiatio  simplicity ,  conceal  ^  low  cunning  scarce!]; 
compatible  with  honesty*    The  defective  work^  thq 
exorbitant  demiB^nd$,  the  discontented  dispositions  of 
these   persons,  soon  give  ^  very  different   idea  of 
ruiial  awain#,  hinds,  and  shepherds,  than  wi^  received 
from  the  poets.     These  alone  are  able  tQ  convince  ^ 
man  of  his  ecror  who  retires  to  a  farm  as  to  an  occupa- 
tion of  uninterrupted  tranqiuUity.     Though  his  cij> 
cumistancepi  should  be  such  ag  cannot  be  aff^ted  by 
their  injuripus  treatment,  yet  hi»  temper  will  probably 
be  tded  by  their  peiverse  behaviour.     H^  may  not  1^ 
deeply  wounded ;  but  his^  ease  will  be  effectually  de* 
stsoye^  for  a  tijj^e,  though  he  should  be  only  scratched 
by  1^  brapnUe,  or  pricked  by  a  thorn. 

Lifd^eat  wentber  apd  un&vourable  se^iaons,  90m- 
faiaii^  with  impioper  mana£;emenli,  render  th^  pro. 
duce  of  the  fanp,.  after  great  expence  ai^d  no  littje  soli- 
citude,  seaaakty  afid  ill-conditioned.  The  ql^ect,  in  a 
lucrative  view,  is  perhaps  inconsiderable;  but  disap* 
pointment  even  in  trifles,  when  the  heart  is  set  upon 
them,  is  bitter.  Thorns  and  briars,  thi^^les  and  net- 
tles, are  the  crop  where  wheat  was  cultivated,  or  where, 
figs  and  grqpes  were  expected.  Instead  of  peeing  land/s^ 
laughing  with  com,  the  disappointed  gentlecqan-farmer 
luMjigcb  i^  a  pensive  posture,  over  the  ga^  of  the  ^eld^^ 
Aft  smiles,  as  it  were  in  mockery,  with  tl^s  red  poppy, 
the  blue  bugloss,  the  yellow  charlock,  the  whfte  be^r*; 
bii)4#  the  silky  ma}low,  and  the  feather-topped  di|n- 

ff  he  has  purchased  a  little  manor,  the  poacher 
pl^giiea  hi^ir  with  his  wires,  aud  the  unqualified  spprtsr 
n»an  b^asse^  him  with  trespasses,  fivery,  hare,  pi^- 
tfid||ge,aQdpheasi^t,1;hat  he  sees  4ispatched  to  London^. 
1^  believea  tq  b^  stolen  fx^m  hinas^.  Neitl^r  night 
nor  day  can  be^  spent  in  perfect  j^uriky.    J^  moiw J 
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he  can  lock  up  in  his  chest,  but  partridges  have  wings, 
hares  are  fleet,  and  poachers  subtle  and  indefatigable. 
The  carp  and  tench  are  stolen  from  his  ponds.  School- 
boys and  idle  neighbours,  ensnare  his  trout,  and  troll 
for  his  pike,  without  his  permission.  All  these  things 
render  what  amuses  and  profits  others,  a  mortification 
to  the  poor  possessor. 

If  he  aelights  in  a  garden,  there  also  ve^tation  will 
spring  up  among  the  choicest  friiits  and  flowers.  See 
yonder  wall  most  beautifully  covered  with  peaches, 
that  blush  like  the  cheeks  of  Hebe  or  Maria.  He 
has  chosen  the  trees  with  the  nicest  judgment,  trained 
them  with  incessant  care,  and  now  they  are  ripe ;  and 
to-morrow  the  finest  shall  be  culled,  for  it  is  Marians 
birth-day.  To-morrow's  sun  arises,  and,  lo !  the  wall 
is  stripped. Some  caitiff,  at  the  midnight  hour,  plucked 
them  all  with  unrelenting  hand,  and  by  this  time  they 
are  safely  lodged  in  Covent  Garden  market. 

He  delighted  in  poultry.  He  fed  the  chickens  and 
ducklings  with  his  own  hand.  He  chose  the  most 
beautiful  in  plumage,  the  largest  in  size,  the  finest  for 
the  table.  But  the  soldiers  quartered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  that  varlet,  Reynard,  have  stolen  them  all, 
but  a  few  that  were  shut  up  in  a  coop  to  be  fattened 
for  new  year's  day.  These,  however,  he  preserves; 
but  upon  computing  the  expence,  he  finds  that  he 
might  have  bought  them  much  fatter  and  finer  of 
farmer  Hodge  at  half  the  expence. 

He  fattens  his  own  hogs,  and  every  bit  of  pork  stands 
him  in  double  the  money  he  could  buy  it  for  at  the 
butcher's.  He  keeps  a  dairy,  but  the  cows  die  with 
disease,  the  calves  are  still-born,  the  butter  rancid  for 
want  of  care,  and  the  milk  sour.  Hodge  would  supply 
his  table  with  every  article,  cent  per  cent  cheaper  than 
he  can  make  it  at  home,  without  trouble,  or  the  hazard 
of  a  bad  commodity. 
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Fortunately  for  the  crows  and  the  dogs,  he  keeps  a 
little  flock  of  sheep,  with  the  prettiest  musical  bells 
ever  heard  in  the  country.  But  for  want  of  skill  and 
care  in  the  management,  half  of  them  die  of  the  rot, 
or  are  worried  by  the  mastiff  to  death.  Those  which 
he  kills,  furnish  his  table  with  an  inferior  mutton  as 
dear  as  venison. 

He  brews  his  own  beer,  presses  his  own  cider,  and 
bakes. his  own  bread  ;  but  three  times  out  of  four  the 
beer  has  an  ill  taste,  through  want  of  skill  and  cleanli- 
ness of  (the  casks ;  the  cider  is'  vapid  ;  and  the  bread, 
luckily  for  the  pigs,  heavy. 

Add  to  this  and  a  thousand  other 'mortifications  of 
a  similar  kind,  that  the  comforts  of  neighbourhood  are 
often  destroyed  by  causes  which  appear  trivial,  but  are 
very  momentous  in  a  village.  The  squire  rides  over 
his  seed  in  hunting,  breaks  down  his  painted  Chinese 
pales,  and  saws  off  the  first  rail  of  his  seven-barred  gate, 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  made,  with  great  taste,  by 
a  London  carpenter.  The  clergyman  demands  tithes 
of  his  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  eggs,  and  milk ;  and  as  he 
is  determined  to  resist  extortion,  he  goes  to  law  for  five 
shillings,  and  is  cast  with  costs,  that  amount  to  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  No  neighbourly  intercourse  can  continue. 
So  far  from  a  comfortable  reciprocation  of  good  offices, 
that  scarcely  common  civility  is  observed.  Not  even  a 
bow  at  church,  or  the  common  salutation  of  a  "  how 
do  you  do  T  when  the  parties  meet  by  the  casualties 
of  the  day.  Rural  sociality  is  often  bound  by  cobweb 
bands. 

Thus  uncomfortable,  he  is  ready  to  exclaim  with 
sighs, 

Vitae  me  redde  priori.  Hob. 

and  looks  back  with  regret  on  the  ease,  plenty,  liberty, 
and  society  of  the  city  which  he  once  detested. 

But  I  do  not  mean  that  a  conclusion  should  be 
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Ardvth,  fbat  Ifae  t^wXff  and  tatvU  etn^byffietits  are 
Hot  able  to  fuftiifili  itn^h  plealsu^e.  Mj  mrii  »,  to 
coRvihee  persons  who  ¥etire  iirto  the  cotattj  l^te  in 
life^  fot  ease  only,  that  they  »aft  not  tAiste  their  ek- 
peietdttotts  of  rural  happnUieis  %bo  high ;  Udd  that  m 
pursuit  of  etoe^  they  ouglrf;  hdt  to  6ngttg>e  in  lark&in^ 
to  any  great  extent,  because  it  is  an  employment  fiill 
of  anxiety  find  mte,  mibject  to  muoh  disappomttAent, 
and  as  little  aldapied  to  procwe  ^ase,  as  the  ooitammt 
of  the  busy  tmder,  the  en^toytnonts  of  the  atat^man, 
the  laWyier;o^  the  physician.  He  who  wishes,  on  re- 
tirement, to  enjoy  all  the  tranquillity  whidi  the  coUBtrj 
can  al^d,  should  tMher  be  a  spectator  than  a  sharer 
in  thie  elnptoyfoent^i  of  agriculture ;  and  be  aatisfied 
with  inhaling  the^weet  air,  ^and  viewing  the  deliglitr 
fttl  sefettes  of  the  Country,  Without  troubling  Imnself, 
unl^s  he  is' (billed  in  huM)Attdry,  to  ri^  and  prodace 
those- necessary  eoQMnoditiea  of  life,  whi^  he  may  pur- 
chase «t  the  market  cheaper  and  better  without  stay 
anxiety.  

EVENING  XVtI. 

Ol*  XKN'Ol^tlt)^^  MBkOtRS  OT^  SOCItAtES,  AND  TttB  lUFf- 
aiORITV  01?  Ta*AKSiJ^TI0Na  TO  THB  ORIGINALS. 

'  A  P]^LS0M  who  Jihd^d  waft  about  the  strMto  of  a 
jE^r^M  city  like  Athens  dr  LondM,  and  gire  his  opinion 
on  all  ismbjects  to  those  whotn  he  might  h^pen  to 
nieet,  wMUld  be  thbught,  in  the  present  age,  a  ridi- 
cidotos  ^thusiast,  or  a  pitiable  madman.  Yet  it  is 
certfun,  that  he  whotn  the  w^HrM  has  long  reyered  as 
the  wisest  of  mortals,  dispensed  his  advice  in  this  nian- 
ner,  atid  was,  while  alive,  the  object  -of  envy  rather 
than  of  contempt,  as  he  has  been  since  his  death,  of 
admiration. 

Soarates  committed  not  the  philosophy  which  he 
thus  disseminated,  to  writing ;  and  the  world  would 
have  been  deprived  of  the  inestimable  treasure,  if  his 
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gimtefiil  scholars^  Xenophon  and  Plato^  had  not  pre^ 
served  it. 

Xenophou's  MenEiorabitiii^  or  Memoirs  of  him  sJl¥>uiid 
with  a  most  admirable  moniity ;  yet  I  hope  the  admi^ 
rers  of  ancdeat  wisdom  will  pardon  me,  when  I  pre* 
siiQie  to  s«y,  that  many  of  the  eonversatiops  are 
tediQusly  protriuH»d^  and  that  the  great  Socrates^  in 
the  ahiindaoce  of  his  gaod^hnniour^  trifles  egr^giously. 
It  is  however  equit^Ue  to  suppose  that,  to  insinuate 
his  important  advice  with  success,  it  was  necessary  to 
avoid  alarming  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  that  the 
beginning  4>f  his  cc^vwsations  should  have  an  air  of 
alluring  levity.  This  lenty  was  probably  in  unison 
with  the  mipds  of  jkh<^  careless  passengers  whom  he 
addressed.  It  drew  ibhdur  attentiou*  They  would  have 
shut  their  ears  against  every  thiug  whidi  he  had  to 
oflfer^if  hehad  begun  by  professing  a  desigii  to  rechiun 
them  from  vice  and  foUy,  in  a  formal  and  severe  h«^ 
rangue.  They  would  have  hastmed  from  himf  and 
turned  his  attempts  into  ridicule.  But  his  jocularity 
detained  them,  i^nd  his  good  sense,  in  the  concltuion, 
piHuted  put  their  errors,  and  taught  them  tibe.  expe- 
dieiK^  of  a  reformation.  Yet  though  this  may  ftpolo- 
gise  for  levity  and  trifling,  in  the  actual  conversatipiis 
of  the  j&ving  Socrates,  itcannpt  rimder  them  entirely 
agreeable  to  a  judicious  reader  of  modem  .times,  for 
whom  the  artiflce  is  not  necessary. 

I  read  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  in  Greek,  while  at 
^school,  and  I  was  delighted  with  them.  I  read  tbeui 
aflberwards  in  an  ElngUsh  translation,  and  J  found  them 
in  many  places  tedkms  and  insipid.  The  translation 
was  apparently  performed  with  sufficient  fidelity ;  but 
it  did  not  affect  or  strike  with  any  peculiar  force.  I 
have  ezptoienced  effects  e^ctly  similar  to  this  in  the 
perusal  of  other  boofcs  in  the  most  celebrated  transla- 
tions.   To  what  shull  I  attribute  them  ?  t Are  there 
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such  charms  in  the  Greek  language^  as  are  able  to  give 
a  value  to  sentiments  which  of  themselves  have  no 
recommendation?  Certainly  not:  But  there  is  a 
conciseness^  and^  at  the  same  time^  a  force  and  com- 
prehension of  expression  in  the  Greek  language  besides 
its  harmony,  which;  I  think,  the  Englbh  cannot  equal 
On  the  mind  of  a  reader,  who  completely  understands 
the  language  of  a  Greek  author,  the  ideas  are  im- 
pressed with  more  vivacity  arid  perspicuity  by  the  ori- 
ginal, than  by  any  translation  into  modem  languages. 
The  ancient  Greek*  authors,  it  is  acknowledged,  paid 
great  attention  to  the  art  of  composition,  to  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  words,  and  to  the  structure 
of  periods ;  sd  as  to  communicate  the  idea,  or  raise  tl)e 
sentiment  intended,  with  peculiar  force  and  precisioo. 
Xenophon  is  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  cultivators  of  the  art  of  composition ;  and  it 
cannot  be  supposed,  that  all  who  have  undertaken  to 
translate  his  works,  though  they  might  understand 
the  matter,  could  have  equalled  him  in  style  and  ex- 
pression, for  which  his  country  and  himself  were 
remarkably  celebrated.  To  represent  him  adequately 
they  must  have  possessed  a  style  in  English  equal  to 
his  style  in  Greek. 

The  pleasure  which  a  reader  feels  in  the  perusal  of 
a  Greek  author,  has  been  attributed  to  the  pride  of 
conscious  superiority,  over  those  who  are  not  able  to 
unlock  the  treasures  of  which  he  keeps  a  key.      This 
opinion  has  owed  its  origin  to  the  poor  appearance? 
which  some  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity^ 
have  made,  when  presented  to  the  public  in  the  dres^- 
of  a  modern  language.     The  English  reader  has  reaJ^ 
translations  of  the  classics,  without  being  able  to  dis^ — 
cover  any  excellence  adequate  to  the  universal  repu^ — 
tation  of  the  authors.    The  translator,  though  he  com-^ 
prehended  his  author,  and  was  faithful  as  to  the  mean-^ 
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mg,  wasperliaps  a  poor  writer,  unable  to  communicate 
properly,  the  thoughts  which  he  .  conceived  with  a 
sufficient  degree  of  accuracy.  The  blame  unjustly  fell 
on  the  original  author,  and  on  his  admirers.  He  was 
supposed  to  have  written  poorly,  and  they  to  have  ad- 
mired him  only  from  motives  of  pride  and  pedantical  af- 
fectation. Some,  whose  ignorance  prevented  them  from 
deciding  fairly,  rejoiced  to  see  that  ancient  learning, 
which  they  possessed  not,  despised;  and  eagerly  joined 
in  attributing  to  arrogance  and  pedantry,  all  praise 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  to  which  they  were  inveterate 
enemies  ,as  well  as  perfect  strangers.  Thus  Greek  and 
Latin  studies  fell  into  disrepute^ 

But  the  supposition  that  the  pleasure  which  men 
feel  in  reading  authors  in  the  ancient  languages,  arises 
solely,  or  chiefly,  from  the  pride  of  possessing  a  skill 
in  those  languages,  is  too  unreasonable  to  be  generally 
admitted.  Of  the  many  thousand  admirers  of  the 
ancients,  who>  in  every  part  of  their  conduct  and  stu- 
dies, displayed  great  judgment  and  love  of  truth,  must 
we  suppose  the  grieater  part,  either  deceived  in  the 
estimate  of  the  authors  whom  they  read,  or  actuated 
by  pride,  and  mistaking  the  self-complacency  of  con- 
scious learning  and  ability,  for  the  pleasure  naturally 
arising  from  the  study  of  a  fine  author  ?  .  Why  is  not  a 
man,  who  understands  Welsh,  German,  Dutch,  or  any 
other  language  not  remarkable  for  literary  productions, 
as  much  inclined  to  extol  the  writers  in  those  languages^ 
.'as'the  rciader.of  Greek  and  Latin,  if  the  motive  for 
.  praise .  consists  only .  in .  possessing  a  knowledge  of  a 
language,  unknown  to  the  majority  of  his  countrymen 
or  companions  ? 

In  accounting  for  the  great  esteem  in  which  the 

'  Greek;  and  Latin  authors  are  held,  much  must  be  attri- 

,  butedto.the  languages  solely,  exclusively  of  thought, 

doctrine,  or  method.    Many  mere  English  readers  who 
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are  but  poorly  qualified  to  gire  an  opinioii  on  the  siHth 
jecty  will  impute  it  to  pedantry^  when  I  say^  that  those 
languages  possess  inherent  beauties^  and  an  aptitude 
for  elegant  and  expressire  composition,  to  wldch  the 
best  among  modem  languages  can  make  no  just  pre- 
tension. Till,  therefore^  an  andent  Crreek  author  cao 
be  translated  into  a  language  equal  to  his  own,  it  will 
be  unjust  and  unreasonable  to  form  a  &ial  judgme&t 
of  him  £nom  the  best  translation.  It  is  better  to  read 
a  good  author  in  a  translation,  than  not  to  read  him  at 
all.  I  only  contend  against  the  injustic  of  condemning 
original  antfaors  in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  im- 
perfections of  all  translations  into  the  modem  language! 
of  Europe. 

But  to  return  to  Xenopbon's  Memorabilia,  with  tbe 
consideration  of  which  I  began  this  paper.  It  has  been 
usual,  among  the  admirers  of  Socratic  morality,  to 
compare  it  with  the  evangdical.  I  am  ready  to 
adcnowledge  the  great  ezcdleiice  of  it ;  but  I  see 
dearly,  that  it  is  no  more  to  be  compared  to  the 
gospd,  than  the  river  Nile  to  the  Pacific  Oceim.  » It 
seems  not  to  flow  from  the  heart,  and  it  cannot  reaeii 
its  recesses.  It  knows  little  of  universal  charity.  It 
taught  not  ^  golden  mle  of  doing  to  others  as  we 
wish  they  should  do  unto  us. 

I  cannot,  however,  avoid  recommendmg  the  Socra- 
ticas  Charts,  or  the  fine  Ethics  of  Socrates>  as  preserved 
by  Xenophon  and  Plato,  to  every  student  who  is  de- 
cdgned  lor  the  sacred  profession.  He  will  there  find 
a  store  of  fine  observations,  maxims,  and  precepts, 
which  he  may  recommend  vidth  authority  and  success 
to  his  people,  under  the  sanction,  and  with  the  im- 
provements, of  Christianity. 

Dr.  Edwards's  attempt  to  dimover  a  system  in  the 
Memorabilia  of  Socrates,,notwith8tanding  its  ii^enuity, 
jeems  to  be  unsuccessful.     It  cesenUes  the  ingenious 
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eflbrts  of  many  critioB  to  reduce  Honc^*s  Epistle  ad 
PiBones  on  the  art  of  poetry^  to  the  methodical  regu- 
larity of  a  technical  tecipe  for  making  poems.  Some 
caiticsj  like  the  old  gardeners,  have  no  idea  of  beauty, 
ualMs  every  thing  is  laid  out  by  the  line  and  rule,  the 
IbtHl  and  the  square.  But  mathematical  precision  is 
not  required  in  moral  disquisition. 

EVENING  XVIII 

ON  A  8PBGIBS  OP  INlUSTICJB  IN  PRIVATB  LIPB.      IN. A 

LBTTBR. 

8m, 

TkcBS  is  a  species  of  injustice  and  cruelty  in  parents 
to'thmr  diildren,  which  has  not,  I  think,  been  stigma^ 
tijBed  with  the  infamy  which  it  jusly  deserved.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  fathers,  to  permit  the  visits  of  a  lover  to 
4ifr  dbughter,  till  the  affections  of  both  are  engaged,  and 
)a  ckndestme  marriage  tdkes  place ;  and  then  to  pro- 
fess «  great  didike  to  the  match,  and  a  very  warm  dis- 
pleasure, merely  to  avoid  the  payment  of  a  portion. 
If  the  &ther  is  aafced,  why  he  encouraged  the  lover  at 
firM ;  he  wiswers^  that  he  did  not  imagine  that  he  visited 
as  a  lover,  though  it  was  evidetit  eaough  to  every  one 
else,  «>d  tould  not,  from  the  attention  paid,  be  unob- 
iattved  by  the  father.  The  truth  is,  that  he  saw  with 
l^easuretlie  mutual  passiooi,  and  gave  every  opportu- 
nity for  its  increase,  by  fumii^lung  opportunities  of 
intercoutie,l)y  studied  occassions  of  abs^M» ;  and  eveti 
knew  of  the  intended  marriage,  and  took  care  to  be 
from  imme  at  the  tune  he  expected  it  to  be  celebrated, 
iest  by  some  accident  he  should  be  obliged  to  make 
the  foil  4&ccrvery,  which  would  frustrate  his  purpose. 
This  disingenuous  imd  crafty  conduct  is  often  produc- 
tive o€^eat  misery. 

Mr.  Marston  was  a  young  surgeon  of  good  connec- 
tions, gooddbilitieei  good  pei«oa,  and  with  a  competent 
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income,  from  a  place  under  government.  Having  a 
prospect  of  settling  very  advantageously  in  a  genteel 
neighbourhood,  he  thought  it  proper  to  seek  a  matri- 
monial alliance.  He  visited  in  the  family  of  a  physician 
of  no  great  practice,  who  had  several  very  accomplished 
and  beautiful  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  EmUy, 
soon  attracted  his  particular  attention.  He  made  no 
secret  of  his  attachment,  but  openly  avowed  it,  and 
behaved  with  all  the  firankness  of  an  honourable  lover. 
He  could  not  but  consider  the  father's  silence  as  a  tacit 
consent :  but,  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  assidu- 
ous and  successful  courtship,  he  asked  the  permission 
of  the  father  to  fix  a  day  for  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials.  The  father,  at  the  mention  of  it,  started 
back  with  affected  astonishment,  and  peremptorily 
insisted  on  his  discontinuing  to  visit  at  his  house.  No 
intreaties  could  avail,  and  Mr.  Marston  retired  in  dis- 
consolate acquiescence.  But  the  links  of  love  wer^not 
to  be  broken.  The  father  went  a  journey  into  the 
north,  and  the  lovers  seized  the  opportunity  of  cement- 
ing an  union  by  marriage,  which  they  did  not  doubt 
would  soon  be  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  a 
parent,  who  could  not  but  have  observed  the  com- 
mencement and  increase  of  their  mutual  affection. 

The  father  returned.  The  young  couple  wanted 
only  his  approbation  to  complete  their  felicity.  They 
waited  upon  him  together,  and  in  terms  of  a0ectionate 
duty,  solicited  his  pardon  and  his  blessing.  He 
received  them  with  a  haughtiness  and  severity  which 
he  had  never  before  displayed ;  and  told  them,  on  their 
departure,  never  more  to  approach  his  house,  for  he 
should  give  orders  to  his  servants  to  deny  him,  when- 
ever they  should  come  to  his  door. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  time,  when  they  expected 
his  severity  might  be  mitigated  by  reflection,  they 
applied  to  him  by  a  letter,  expressing  their-  hope,  that 
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had  not  discouraged  Mr.  Marston's  first  visits, 
Ifered  a  passion  to  grow  under  his  eye,  he  would 

implacably  angry    with  them,  for  a  conduct 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  such  indulgence, 
netful  hint  was  added,  that  as  he  signified  an 
on  to  give  his  daughter  a  small  fortune  on  their 
ge,  it  would  now  be  particularly  acceptable,  as' 
[arston  wanted  to  take   a  genteel  house  and 
L  it,  without  which  measure  it  would  be  difficult, 
impossible,  to  enter  on  the  practice  of  his  profes* 
ith  a  prospect  of  siiccess. 
answer  was  given  to  this  letter  during  several 
B ;  when,  on  a  second'  remonstrance,  a  verbal 
^  was  sent  by  the  Father,  informing  them,  that 
y  had  followed  their  own  inclinations  without 
ting  him,  they  must  take  the  consequences,  and 
pon  love  if  they  could,  for  that  he  should  not 
lem  a  single  penny  before  his  decease.     It  was 
,  that  they  need  not  apply  any  more ;  for  this 
tion  was  not  the  effect  of  a  momentary  fit'  of 
isure,  but  the  result  of  the  mat\}rest  deliberation. 

Marston,  rather  than  involve  himself  in  debt, 
I  to  lodgings  in  a  little  village,  hoping  that  time 

efiect  a  reconciliation,  and  produce  that  pecu- 
assistance,  without  which  he  found  it  impossible 
established.  Year  after  year  elapsed,  with  an 
se  of  family,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  ex- 
I.  Me  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  little  country 
ce,  but  though  he  was  much  respected,  the 
;  of  a  surgeon  only,  unconnected  with  the  busi- 
f  an  apothecary,  added  but  little  to  his  income, 
e  was  obliged  to  incur  debt,  which  notwith- 
ng  the  utmost  frugality,  amounted  in  time  to  a 
erable  sum.  No  assistance  came  from  the  father, 
3ving  money  above  all  things,  continued  to  accu- 
e  his  store  with  the  most  miserly  parsimony.  But 
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a^  the  fatlier  was  dd,  Mr.  MxnUm  thought  he  owU 
not  loiig>  be  kept  from  that  portioir  which  he  ^v^ 
iMinself  entitled  to,  and  which  was  indeed  nofw  beeomt 
necessary  to  hb  family's  subnstence.    Many  yean  hid 
piassed  in  this  uncomfortable  situation,  when,  grief  wd 
anxiety,  which  had  long^  preyed  on  Mr.  Maratpn's 
bosom,  put  a  period  to  his  existence  at  th^  age  d 
thirty-six,  and  left  a  widow  and  eight  childrm,  widi 
scarcely  enough  to  procure  the  neeesaaiiea  of  the  daf • 
The  old  gentleman  now  relented ;  hut  ik  waa  toe  Uk^ 
He,  who  by  his  abilities  in  hie  psofessioQ^  iWghft  hane 
raised  his  family  to  optadenoe,  waa  gone  foi  emr ;  apd 
his  companio»,  agitated  by  every^  feeling  which  weait 
away  a  tender  fraatcu    soon  fbilowed  hiau     £ighk 
orphans  stood  round  the  grwe  ni  whieh  thet  teadersi 
of  parents  were  both  deposited.    Eiwy^spectaiiei  wan 
affected  with  sympathy  except  the  fathttv  whOj  whik 
the  clergyman  performed  the  office^  wai  wsS^ng  at  4t 
undertaker  m  the  ehurch-yaird,  £br  supplyiqg  a  hanA- 
somer  and  more  expensive  coffin  than  he  had  ordekvd. 
The  children,  whom  he  would  not  speak  to,  wer^ 
sent  to  the  house  of  a  poor  mechanic,  with  orders  to 
clothe  them  cheaply,  and  take  care  of  ihemj^  tiA  they 
were  respeetively  of  age  to  be  put  out  apprenticea. 
Destitute  of  education,  and  without  a  true  friend  to 
guide  them,  they  turned  out  unfortunately,  ran  awi^ 
from  their  trades,  entered  in  low  situationa  into  the 
army  and  nairy,  married  imprudently,  or  died  early  ef 
intemperance.     Thus  a  family  became  wretched  aoA 
extinct,  which,  if  it  had  been  fostered,  as  it  ought  t^ 
hare  been,   by  the  parent  who  encouraged  the  first 
advances  of  a  lover,  from  the  mean  idea  of  getting  lid 
of  the  expense  of  a  daughter,  would  have  probably 
lived  in  a  respectable  and  happy  condition* 

Wretched  avarice  1  despicable  cunning !  which  caa 
thus  dissolve  the  closest  bands  of  nature,  and  produce 
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miMTf  of  thedeq^  kind,  amotig  those  wiiom  a  parent 
is  bound  by  all  that  can  bind  the  human  bosom,  to 
render  as  easy  and  happy  as  the  condition  of  humanity 
will  allow. 

^Let  the  trick  of  a  fiither,  who  encourages  or  connives 
at  the  visits  ai  a  lover  till  mutual  afifection  is  ri vetted ! 
and,  after  the  (consequent  marriage  affects  anger  as 
an  excuse  for  saving  his  money,  be  henceforth  con* 
sidered  as  infamous ;  and  let  young  men,  who  have  a 
just  value  for  their  own  happiness,  and  liie  happiness 
of  the  women  whom  they  love,  be  henceforth  on  their 
guard,  lest  they  fall  into  a  snare  so  contemptible  and 
mischievous. 


EVENINO  XIX. 


ON    THB    RASHNESS  OP  YOUNG   AND  ADVENTUROUS 

WAlTBRS  IN  MBMCINR. 

Whbmbvbr  men  of  liberal  education  and  long  expe^ 
rience  have  presented  their  medical  remarks  to  the 
public,  they  have  justly  obtained  the  praise  of  ingenuity 
and  benevolence.  Fame  increased  their  practice,  and 
practice  rewarded  them  with  wellreamed  opulence. 
Who  can  deserve  it  better,  than  he,  of  whom  it  can 
josdy  be  said,  that  he  is  ^ofpifer  per  urbem,  in  his 
practice,  and  per  orbem,  in  his  communications  to  the 
pubUd 

But  others,  observing  that  such  have  owed  their  ce- 
lebrity, and  eonse^etttly  their  fortunes,  to  a  pamphlet 
or  trMtise,  on  some  particular  disease,  have  resolved^ 
at  idl  ^ents,  to  write  and  publish  a  pamphlet  or 
treatise^  as  soon  as  they  have  bought  their  diploma,  or 
as  an  introduction  to  that  Inmour. 

In  order  to  attract  notice,  it  became  necessary  to 

*  "  Opifer  per  Orbem'^  is  the  motto  of  the  Apothecary's  Companj. 
It  it  saM  of  ApoHo  in  Ofid^s  Metamorphoses.  Applied  to  the  medical 
iMbtaat ;  it  fl||;Biiea ''  oae  ready  to  aObrd  vaif tiMl  mMnl  aasistance.*' 
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distinguish  their  works,  among '  a  tnultitiide  of  others^ 
by  some  extraordinary  doctrine  or  pfosition ;  and-  I  am 
informed,  that  things  of  a  most  dangerous  tendency; 
and  sometimes  certainly  fatal,  have  been .  plausiUy 
recommended  by  fool-hardy  or  knavish  candidates  for 
medical  popularity.  Aude  aUquid,  'strike  a  bold  stroke/ 
seems  to  be  considered  by  many  as  a  prescription  for 
procuring  practice. 

The  great  object  of  such  persons  is  to  recommend 
something  new,  something  extraordinary,  someihiDg 
that  marks  a  genius,  either  as  a  medicament,  or  as  a 
chirurgical  operation.  If  poison  can  be  administered, 
in  any  form,  without  certain  and  immediate  death,  it 
is  soon  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  panacea,  and  the  in- 
ventor hopes  to  equal  Radcliffe  in  riches,  and  Heberden 
in  fame. 

Time  shews  the  inefficacy  of  the  boasted  invention ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  many  fall  victims  to  it,  be- 
fore the  full  discovery  of  its  ill  effects,  or  the.  danger 
of  relying  upon  it  because  of  its  inutility,  in  extreme 
or  difficult  cases. 

Whoever  takes  a  retrospective  view  of  medicines 
which  a  few  years  ago  were  highly  extolled,  and  gene- 
rally used,  will  find  many  of  them  at  present  in  total 
disrepute.  Yet,  if  you  will  believe  the  writings,  which 
recommended  them  on  their  first  appearance,  their 
beneficial  efficacy  was  indubitably  confirmed  by  innu- 
merable cases.  If  they  were  efficacious  once,  they  are 
probably  still  efficacious ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  beUeved 
that,  by  any  causes  whatever,  the  human  bodycin 
have  undergone  a  total  change  since  their  introduction. 
But  they  are  now  perhaps  pronounced  by  the  best 
judges  utterly  inefficacious  or  pernicious  ;  and  there  is 
reason  therefore  to  conclude  that  they  were  always  so; 
and  owed  their  popularity  and  success  to  novelty,  or 
to  the  activity,  address,  and  recommendation,  of  some 
artful  professor  of  medicine. 
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But  though  the  world  might  profit  by  uniform  expe- 
rience of  the  fallacy  of  medical  pretensions^  yet,  as 
there  is  always  a  new  generation  rising,  the  same  arts 
are  again  practised,  and  practised  with  dangerous  suc- 
cess. In  nothing  are  men  more  easily  deluded  than  in 
the  pretensions  of  medical  practitioners. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  temerity  of 
making  experiments  may  casually  lead  to  improve- 
ments in  medical  science  ;  but  it  is  a  cruel  temerity ; 
for  experiments  in  medicine  are  made  on  the  sick  at 
the  hazard  of  life.  A  young  man  who  hastily  recom- 
mends to  the  public  a  powerful  medicine,  without  due 
experience  of  its  effect,  which  is  too  common  in  the 
present  times,  may  be  guilty  of  homicide,  in  a  thousand 
melancholy  instances,  when  he  intended  only  to  ad- 
vance his  ov,  n  fame  and  fortune. 

The  spirit  of  research  and  adventure  is  indeed  lauda- 
ble in  young  men ;  but,  when  it  produces  works  to  the 
public  which  endanger  health  and  life,  it  ought  to  be 
under  greater  restraint,  than  the  sanguine  disposition 
of  raw  practitioners,  inventors,  and  projectors,  is  wil- 
ling to  allow.  I  appeal  however  to  their  humanity  ; 
and  hope  they  will  condescend  to  submit  their  treatises, 
previously  to  publication,  to  three  or  four  of  the  most 
eminent  and  oldest  physicians  (or  surgeons,  if  the  sub- 
ject be  cliirurgical),  and  even  after  that,  to  express 
themselves  with  doubt  and  diffidence,  on  the  certainty 
of  their  discoveries  and  the  infallibility  of  their  reme- 
dies. They  will  act  humanely,  as  well  as  prudently, 
by  adding  a  chapter  of  cautions  in  the  use  of  whatever 
they  recommend. 

Indeed,  if  medical  publications  were  read  only  by 
medical  professors  and  practitioners,  there  is  reason  to 
hope,  that  the  rashness  of  a  writer  might  be  corrected 
by  the  caution  and  skilful  experience  of  the  professional 
reader.     But,  in  these  times,  every  man  and  woman 

VOL.  II.  c  c 
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reads  a  book,  in  which  they  think  thems6lye3  intereated; 
and  the  sanguine  pamphlet  of  a  young  physicifU),  who 
is  able  to  dress  his  fancies  in  a  language  tolerably 
agreeable  and  perspicuous,  falls  into  tl^  hands  of  thos^i 
who  axQ  totally  ignorant  of  medicine,  both  practicsl 
and  theoretic,  and  who,  imagining  their  own  case  to  be 
exactly  described  in  the  book,  take  the  medicine,  just 
as  it  is  prescribed,  without  regard  to  the  difference  of 
age,  seasons,  or  symptoms.  Constitutions  are  thus 
ruined  by  those  who  speciously  pretend  to  havQ  disco- 
vered their  preservative. 

It  is  a  sad  instance  of  human  depravity,  that^  frm 
motives  of  sordid  interest  or  foolish  vanity,  men  wiQ 
trifle  and  tamper  with  the  health  and  lives  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures, especially  when  their  profession  is  to 
cherish  health  and  prolong  life. 

But  since  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  x^ 
physicians  will  discontinue  the  practice  of  publisfaiif 
their  crudities,  it  is  certainly  right  to  advise  invalidfl^ 
and  all  inexperienced  persons  who  are  not  in  the  me- 
dical and  cldrurgical  profession,  not  to  read  any  boob 
whatever  on  the  subject  of  physic.  This  advice  ii 
indeed  proper,  even  when  the  books  are  acknowledged 
to  be  solid,  and  known  to  be  authenticated  by  the  ]fmg 
practice  of  the  writers ;  for,  such  b  pur  weaknass, 
especially  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  that  we  are  9^^  to 
imagine  every  bad  symptom,  and  almost  every  dis- 
ease of  which  we  read,  to  be  our  own :  and  thepgw^ 
of  the  imagination  in  augmenting  disease,  is  not  oolj 
well  known  to  physicians,  but  felt  by  genera)  ezp^ 
rience. 

After  all  that  can  be  8«d  in  praise  of  medicine,  it  is 
confessed,  by  the  most  sensible  physidans,  to  be  a  veiy 
doubtful  point,  whether,  upon  the  whole  it  has  b^D 
more  beneficial  or  injurious.  It  is  an  uncertain  art 
This  point  however  is  not  uncertain,  but  very  clear 
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that  in  the  hands  of  the  youngs  the  inexperienced^  and 
the  Ta$hp  it  is  dreadfully  destructive  of  the  human  race. 
What  must  it  be  then,  when  eyery  man  is  his  own  phy- 
aieian  ?  When  he  reads  a  crude  pamphlet  on  a  disease 
mider  which  he  supposes  himself  to  labour,  and  with- 
out any  preparatory  knowledge,  administers  boldly 
whate?er  ia  recommended  in  the  confidence  of  igno- 
rance, or  with  the  specious  persuasisn  of  a  self-interested 
writer?  Abstain  therefore  from  medical  books;  and 
apply,  in  sickness,  to  the  best  physician  or  apothecary 
within  reach  of  your  situation.  Ptofessional  men  them- 
aelves  do  not  usually  prescribe  for  themselves  or  fami- 
lies, jn  extreme  cases ;  but  call  in  the  assistanoe  of 

ihose  who,  with  every  advantage  of  •peculaiive  and 
pnctical  skilly  hove  also  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  aUe  to  act  with  a  cooler  and  more  deliberate 
judgment  than  any  man  can  usually  exert,  when  his 
own  hedith  and  happiness  are  deeply  interested. 

Among  the  inconvenioicies  attending  the  multitude 
of  books  in  the  present  times,  it  is  one,  that  every  man 

is  instructed  by  some  interested  divulger  of  mysteries, 
to  be  bis  own  operator  or  counsellor  in  every  depart- 
ment. Every  man  may  be  lus  own  lawyer,  physidan, 
divine,  gardener,  broker,  and  builder.  This,  it  might 
be  supposed,  would  ii^ure  the  several  professors ;  but 
experience  seems  to  prove  that  it  serves  them ;  every 
man  attempting  every  thing  for  himself,  without  ex- 
perience, and  solely  by  the  partial  and  imperfect  direc- 
tions of  books,  renders  every  thing  he  undertakes 
worse ;  and  the  professor  b  called  in  at  last,  and  finds 
much  nu)re  employment,  than  if  his  assistance  had  be^n 
sought  before  the  bungling  efforts  of  ignorance  had 
rashly  interposed. 
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EVENING  XX. 

ON  THE  BOOKS  AND  FUGITIVE  WRITINGS  WHICH  ARE 
PROPER  FOR  THE  AMUSEMENT  OF  SMALL  PORTIONS 
OF  LEISURE. 

There  are  fragments  of  time  in  the  life  of  every 
man,  in  which,  from  some  inconvenience  of  his  circum- 
stances^ he  is  unahle  either  to  read  with  continued  at- 
tention^ or  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  select  company. 
In  those  intervals,  such  books  are  pleasant  as  arouse 
and  inform^  in  very  short  sections  or  chapters,  and  in 
an  easy  and  perspicuous  style,  resembling,  as  much  as 
possible,  the.  variety  and  familiarity  of  conversation. 

Many  of  the  French  books,  under  the.  title  of  Ana, 
are,  I  think,  particularly  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  up  a  vacant  interval.  They  are  lively  and 
various.  They  treat  of  history, .  literature,  arts ;  sub- 
jects which  amuse,  without  interesting  in  such  a  degree, 
as  to  fatigue  or  excite  the  mind,  beyond  the  pitch  of  a 
pleasant  and  equable  tranquillity. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  numerous  ana. 
The  best  I  ever  read  are  not  entitled  ana  indeed ;  but 
they  are  exactly  the  same  in  their  kind ;  I  mean  Me- 
langes d'Histoire  et  de  Literature,  par  Monsieur  Vig- 
neul  Marville.  The  name  of  the  real  author,  it  is  said, 
was  D'Argonne.  The  work  abounds  with  pleasing 
anecdotes,  written  with  grace  and  vivacity.  The  part 
I  am  displeased  with  is,  the  severe  hypercriticism  on 
Bruyere.  It  is  ingenious  but  uncandid,  and  could  pro- 
ceed only  from  pique  and  prejudice.  But  I  am  speak- 
ing of  amusement ;  and  even  mistaken  criticism,  written 
in  the  lively  manner  of  D'Argonne,  cannot  but  form  an 
agreeable  diversion  in  the  interval  of  calm  leisure. 

Gesner  recommends  ana  for  the  hor(B  subseciva,  and 
also  Choffin's  Amusemens  Philologiques,  Martial's  Se- 
lect Epigrams,  Owen's  Epigrams,  Epictetus,  Bouhors's 
Pensees  Ingenieuses,  Phaedrus,  De  la  Motte,  Fontaine, 
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Valerius  Maximus,  Erasmus's  Apophthegms,  and  all 
other  similar  and  detached  pieces.  None  of  these  re- 
quire great  attention  or  exertion,  and  yet  they  amuse 
and  instruct  in  a  very  agreeable  manner. 

Selden's  "  Table  Talk,**  would  be  called  according 
to  the  French  fashion,  Seldeniana,  and  it  is  very  proper 
for  a  pocket  companion.  Maxims  and  reflections,  col- 
lections of  poetry,  letters  and  fugitive  pieces,  with 
which  this  country  abounds,  are  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  occasional  amusement. 

Indeed,,  the  kind  of  books  is  sufficiently  obvious; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  them.  They 
must  occur  spontaneously  to  every  man  acquainted 
with  books;  but  in  the  present  times,  they  are  all 
in  danger  of  being  entirely  superseded  by  the  news- 
papers. 

The  newspapers  as  they  are  now  improved  are  in- 
deed Melanges  of  literature,  of  history,  of  criticism,  of 
biography,  of  politics,  of  philosophy,  of  religion,  and 
of  every  thing  that  busy  mortals  pursue  with  ardour 
and  solicitude. 

Their  original  object  was  the  communication  of 
political  news ;  but  they  have  increased  in  niunber  and 
in  si^e  to  such  a  degree,  that,  to  fill  them  all  with  a 
due  variety  of  news,  properly  so  called,  is  impossible. 
That  source  was  soon  dry,  and  other  fountains  were 
therefore  broken  up.  There  can  indeed  be  no  good 
objection  to  the  deviation  from  the  original  purpose  of 
political  news ;  for  the  intention  of  that  was  to  amuse 
by  the  gratification  of  curiosity ;  and  if  innocent  amuse- 
ment, of  a  similar  kind,  can  be  obtained  in  the  hetero- 
geneous matter  which  they  exhibit,  they  are  still  valu- 
able and  worthy  of  encouragement. 

But  in  pursuit  of  distinction  and  variety,  in  the  gra- 
tification of  party  resentment,  and  as  the  tools  of 
faction,  many  of  them  have  displayed  a  foul  mass  of 
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falsabooci  maligmty,  and  folly ;  9iich  personal  calimuiy 
and  detfactioD,  as  degrades  httmaa  nature,  and  eouU 
pi^y  have  beea  expected  {r<wgi  the  i^*eiicy  of  infenud 
spirits  supplying  the  pvets  of  a  PandsdnKUiiiuii. 

It  is  theteftnre  become  desirabfe  to  turn  the  eye  from 
the  puhtic  waste  m  which  nettles  aftd  weede^  at  eiice 
poisoiMHis  and  puitridi  vegetate,  to  cnUivated  gardem 
and  endosweii^.  Such  ue  Biest  of  the  Flreneb  iiUi 
tlie  Mehuiigesiy  and  miseeUanies  of  literature,  hiateiyy 
and  morality,  which  I  leeemaeiid,  as  thepcoper  amuee- 
m^nt,  of  a  vaeaat  hour. 

The  undertaking  may  be  thoiight  to  reeemUe  the 
cleansttg  of  aa  Augean  stable,  and  to  require  aa  He^ 
culeaa  strength,  else  <me  night  endeavour  t&  produce 
that  desirable  object^  a  refcmnation  of  venal  tmd  co^ 
rupt  newspapers.  The  channels  which  convey  poiluted 
waters  imgbt  be  taught  to  devolve  a  pleasaaft  and  sa- 
lubrious, stireajn. 

The;  conductors  of  newspapers,  as  many  of  thm 

are  most  respectable  men,  would  probaUy  r ^oice  ts 

see  such  a  reformation,  as  might  enable  them  to  pursue 

their  useM  occupatioiis,  and  promote  their  private  in- 

tprest,^  without  the  necessity  of  bemg  instmmental  (» 

the  diffiinott  of  poisoa  through  the  vaiicRis  raoks  of 
society. 

Suppose  then,  that,  by  mutual  agreement^:  thej 
should  oblige  themselves  to  admit  nothing  which  couU 
d^rade  well-earned  dignity,  or  uijure  reputatioti,  or 
interrupt  the  peace  of  families^  without  ascertaining 
the  truth  of  it,  by  requiring  its  authenticity  to  be  cob* 
finned  by  the  names  of  all  pasties,  who  should  desre 
to  insert  a  defamatary  letter  or  paragraph. 

This  precaution  would  exclude  some  truth ;  but  it 
would,  at  the  same  time,  exclude  more  &]sehood  and 
misrepresentation ;  and  newspapers  would  rise  in  value 
and  repute,  as  they  would  be  considered  as  authentic 
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alifd  respectable  records  worthy  ti  being  cons^gfiied  to 
posterity. 

If  the  pap^s  were  not  of  so  large  dimensions  Us 
they  are,  there  woftid  not  be  a  necessity  of  supplying 
^  quantity  of  matter  merely  to  fill  the  coluihnil ;  aiid, 
c6nsequently,  A  more  scrupulous  selection  ittight  take 
place. 

The  king  for  the  time  being,  lind  the  judges  his  t^ 
presentatives,  the  church,  and  all  its  mir&iers,  as  well 
as  dll  reli^u^  instructors,  6f  ti^^Mever  denomination, 
should  always  be  mentioned  in  respectful  terms.  Their 
titles  and  honourable  additions  should  be  joined  to 
their  names,  wherever  it  can  be  done  without  ilfifecta- 
tion,  or  tedious  formality.  It  should  be  considered, 
that  newspapers  go  into  the  hands  at  the  tulgar,  the 
ignorant,  the  idle,  the  profligate,  the  thievish,  and  the 
abandoned,  of  evety  degree  and  species ;  and  that  when 
once  these  are  taught  to  speak  ^UsrespeJbtfuIly  of  their 
superiors,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  mudh  of  that 
subordination  is  disturbed,  Wluch  was  settled  for  the 
benefit  of  all ;  and  much  of  that  restraint  infringed, 
which  tended  to  keep  them  within  due  Hmits  for  t^e 
general  advantage.  Lawless  principles  naturally  pro- 
duce lawless  actions;  sMd  there  is  every  reasoh  to 
beUeve,  that  much  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  lower  orders, 
muck  of  the  riotouii  spirit  of  modem  times,  has  been 
caused  by  the  corruption  of  newspapers.  I  speak  my 
thoughts  freely,  thcmgh  I  know  the  editors  of  news- 
papers have  vengeance  in  their  own  hands,  and  are 
able  to  repel  their  assailants,  with  a  lash  of  scorpions. 
But  the  shield  of  truth  is  a  sufficient  defence,  and  in- 
deed a  wound,  in  a  good  cause,  makes  an  honourable 
sear. 

Affiiirs  of  gallantry,  as  they  are  called,  should  be 
mentioned,  if  mentioned  at  all,  with  great  delicacy. 
The  mention  of  them  at  ail,  unless  in  cases  of  parti- 
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cular  notoriety,  tends  only  to  confinn  the  impudence  of 
parties  concerned,  and  to  increase  debauchery  by  the 
seduction  of  example.  It  was  lately  usual  to  fill  half 
a  column  in  certain  papers,  with  paragraphs,  to  puff 
the  fashionable  courtseans  of  the  time,  and  to  serve 
their  interest.  It  is  wonderful  that  papers,  abounding 
in  these  subjects,  can  find  admission  into  regular  fa- 
milies, where  there  are  wives  and  -daughters  of  un- 
sullied reputation. 

There  are  some  advertisements  so  evidently  frau- 
dulent, and  others  so  grossly  indecent,  that  he  who 
aspires  to  the  character  of  a  good  citizen,  will  find  it 
difficult  to  render  the  publication  of  them  consistent 
with  such  a  description. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  the  deformities  of  some 
among  the  public  papers  ^  for  the  features  are  pro- 
minent ;  but  it  is  unnecessary.    All  considerate  persons 
must  have  considered  some  prints,  particularly  where 
important  truth  is  suppressed  by  influence,  and  defa- 
mation paid  for  with  public  money,  as  pests  and  nui- 
sances.    I  quit  the  subject,  assuring  the  reader,  that 
I  have  no  personal  cause  of  dislike  to  any  of  them.     I 
disapprove  of  those  which,  to  serve  a  party,  sacrifice 
truth,  justice  and  mercy,  because  I  think  them  publicly 
injurious.     They  have  been  inimical  to  all  order,  pro- 
priety, moderation  ;  to  virtue,  to  learning,  and  to  re- 
ligion :  therefore  an  endeavour  to  reform  them  can 
want  no  apology.     I  will  add  only  one  hint  to  the 
conductors  of  them  which  may  avail  when  others  are 
ineffectual.     Let   them   consider,  that  by  degrading 
newspapers  from  that  dignity  which  they  might  possess, 
as  pleasant  and  useful  vehicles  of  authentic  information, 
and  as  the  most  effectual  defences  against  violence  and 
despotism,  they  may  gradually  render  them  too  con- 
temptible for  general  notice.    The  wickedness  of  man- 
kind, and  the  corruption  of  society,  may  make  such 
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an  event  not  very  probable  at  present ;  yet  it  is  certain 
that>  in  process  of  time,  newspapers  may  become  so 
worthless,  so  utterly  destitute  of  truth,  as  to  be  uni- 
versally neglected. 

If  mawiers  do  not  effect  the  reformation  of  news- 
papers, laws  may  hereafter  intervene  to  supply  the 
defect :  and  since  it  is  the  part  of  the  legislature,  and 
of  all  good  government,  to  suppress  every  general 
nuisance,  it  may  be  apprehended  that  the  press  may 
be  unfortunately  restrained,  and  newspapers  abolished 
or  discouraged  by  an  enormous  impost.  Nothing  but 
the  revenue  arising  from  them  preserves  them  at  pre- 
sent from  some  limitations,  and  which  would  render 
them  beneficial  to  society,  without  that  commixture  of 
evil  which  almost  overbalances  their  advantages. 

With  all  their  imperfections  on  their  heads,  they  are 
upon  the  whole  the  best  bulwarks  of  our  liberty,  and 
the  surest  defence  of  the  helpless  against  the  proud 
man's  contumely  and  the  oppressor's  wrong. .  They 
sound  the  alarm  bell  throughout  an  empire,  and  no 
influence  is  great  enough  to  stifle  the  sound,  before 
the  people  examine  into  its  cause.  Let  us  cheerfully 
bear  all  their  evils,  rather  than  endanger  the  liberty 
of  the  press. 

EVENING  XXI. 

ON  IMITATING  A  MODEL  FOR  THR  CONDUCT  OF  LIFB. 

Many  of  the  rules  of  rhetoricians  contribute  little  to 
the  improvement  of  the  orator,  and  serve  only  to  dis- 
play the  professor's  subtility.  But  the  advice,  which 
they  give  on  the  subject  of  imitation,  is  truly  valuable, 
as  it  conduces  immediately  to  faciliate  practice.  They 
instruct  their  scholars,  after  the  preparatory  learning  is 
acquired,  to  chuse  a  model  of  style,  according  to  which 
they  may  shape  their  own  ;  and  not  only  the  best  wri- 
ters and  orators,  but  also  the  best  painters,  sculptors. 
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and  arehitects^  hare  found  that  the  easiest  and  most  in- 
fietllible  mode  of  acquiring,  what  the  Grreek  call  %» 
an  habitual  ease  in  the  practice  of  their  arts,  is  to  fbl- 
low  the  footsteps  of  some  excellent  predecessor. 

The  art  of  life  may  derive  advantage  front 'rales  b- 
tended  only  to  faciliate  the  acquisition  or  practice  of 
those  humbler  hearts,  which  administer  to  pleasure,  to 
pride,  or  to  convenience.  Let  him  who  wishes  to  live 
well,  like  him  who  wtisbes  to  #iite  Well,  chuse  a  modd! 
which  he-may  imitate  with  a  judicious  and  discrimma- 
ting,  and  not  with  a  blind  and  servile,  hnitadon. 

A  caution  is  necessaary,  lest  the  imitation  recMEimeiid«- 
ed  should  become  an  odious  species  of  aflfected  resem- 
blance, lest  it  should  be  so  close  as  to  destroy  aH  origi- 
nality, and  lest  it  should  degenerate  to  an  apish  mimi- 
cry*«  Such  an  imitation  must  be  contemptible.  Se- 
neca gives  a  good  idea  of  the  sort  of  resemblance  to  be 
sought,  when  he  says  ''  the  imitator  of  a  style  should 
endeavour  to  be  like  the  original,  not  with  the  same 
exactness  as  a  picture  is  fike  the  person  repre^irenterf, 
but  as  a  child  resembles  the  features  of  its  parenf* 
Sntihm  esse  te  volo,  quomod&Jilium,  non  qtaimodo  iMagi- 
nem. 

I  would  have  you  like,  as  a  son ;  not  as  a  statiie: 

The  first  care  is  to  select  a  proper  person  for  a  pat- 
tern, and  then  to  discriminate  between  the  qualities  in 
his  charactar  which  are  suited  to  our  genius,  situation 
rank  in  life,  and  profession,  and  those  which,  however 
admirable  in  him,  would  be  ill-placed  and  ridiculous  in 
us.  Without  this  attention,  we  shall  fall  into  the  error 
of  those  whom  an  illustrious  pattern  leads  into  an  imi- 
tation of  its  faults  together  with  its  beauties ;  we  shall 
be  atfected^  and  lose  our  native  character,  without  gsun- 
ing  in  its  place^  an  adscititious   one  of  equal  value. 

A  judicious  man  will  naturally  select  some  person 

^Siinia  quam  similis,  turpUsima  bcstia,  nobis !     EwifiuSi 
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for  iHiitation  in  the  same  profession  or  employment,  of 
amiLar  yiews>  and  of  eminence  in  the  particiilajr  walk  of 
lifej  into  whidi  himself  has  Altered.  Common  sense 
directs  to  such  a  choice.  A  clergyman,  for  instance, 
will  intimate  a  clergyman ;  a  lawyer^  a  lawyer ;  a  phy** 
sician^  a  physician  ;  and  so  in  all  other  depat tm^its  of 
fife. 

The  character,  which  forms  the  model,  may  be  either 
Siring  or  dead.  There  are  many  liTes  of  men  in  all 
profesnons  writtoi  with  accuracy,  and  with  a  minute 
detail  of  particokr  dreamstancea.  Such  models  as 
these  may  be  often  better  known,  and  more  easily  imi- 
tated^  than  living  characters,  especially  by  young  men, 
who  cannot  be  much  acquainted  with  the  world,  at  least 
widi  eminent  persons,  in  a  degree  sufficient  to  know  aU 
the  requisite  circumstances  concerning  them. 

I  wiU  descend  to  particulars*  Suppose  the  young 
man  in  orders,  and  that  he  fixes  upon  some  enunent 
character,  by  which  to  regulate  his  private  life  and  his 
parochial  conduct  Suppose  that  person  to  be  Bishop 
Wilson  or  Dr.  Hammond,  or  D»  Isaac  Watts,  or  any 
others  of  those  many  exemplary  Christians  ^  whose  bo* 
dies  are  buried  in  peace,  but  whose  names  Kve  for 
evermore*." 

Ik  every  situation  of  life  which  appears  parallel  to 
theits,  he  will  ask  himself  how  they  could  have  acted,  and 
he  will  find  an  answer  by  observing  how  they  really  did 
ad.  Two  or  three  such  models  wfll  furnish  precedents 
which^  with  a  little  adaptation  to  modem  times,  will 
afford  a  directory  for  conduct,  under  all  emergencies. 
Great  judgment  is  certainly  necessary  even  here ;  and 
ibavBsih'eady  said,  that  a  blind  imitation  of  any  model 
whatever  is  not  to  be  approved. 

Some  have  recommended  not  only  the  imitation  of  a 
a  perscm  of  excellent  character,  but  the  habit  of  sup- 
posing him  always  present,  seeing  and  hearing  us  on 

*Ecclesiasticu8. 
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all  occasions.     We  may  thus  make  him  our  privy  coun- 

seller^  ask  ourselves  what  he  would  say  od  such  a  pointy 

what  advice  he  would  give^  and  whether  we  shoidd  he 

ashamed  to  act  as  our  inclination  prompts  us  in  his 

real  presence.    Thus  he  may  become  the  guide  of  our 

lives  and  the  regulator  of  our  behaviour. 

What  I  have  said  of  a  clergyman's  chusing  a  model 

m%y  be  applied  to  all  other  professions^  and  indeed  to 
all  occupations^  from  the  king  to  the  mechanic.  A  good 
model  once  chosen  will  lead  them  in  the  journey  of  life 
'  as  a  hand-post  directs  the  traveller  over  a  wide  waste  or 
forest,  or  as  the  lamp  from  the  beacon  guides  the  mar 
riner  on  the  ocean.  They  must  still  use  their  own  dis- 
cernment, and  exert  their  own  efforts,  or  they  may 
lose  their  way,  even  in  full  view  of  Eddystone  light- 
house. 

Civil  or  general  history  has  always  been  extolled  as 
the  great  teacher  of  wisdom.  But  its  lessons  are  chiefly 
political,  and  kings  and  statesmen  are  principally  con- 
cerned in  them.  Biography  is  the  species  of  history 
best  adapted  to  teach  wisdom  in  private  life.  There 
are  many  lives  of  English  worthies,  which  cannot  be 
attentively  read  by  an  ingenuous  young  man,  with- 
out exciting  an  ardour  of  virtue. 

But  living  models  may  be  also  very  advantageously 
selected  by  the  aspirant  after  excellence.  The  dan- 
ger is,  lest  the  choice  should  fall  on  a  wrong  charac- 
ter. Splendour  of  rank,  riches,  honours,  station,  are 
too  apt  to  recommend  patterns  which  exhibit  only  a 
a  vicious  exemplar,  whitened  and  gilded  by  the  hand 
of  fashion.  Envy  and  prejudice  are  also  prone  to  add 
deformity  to  charcters  really  beautiful.  So  that  the 
choice  of  living  examples  is  more  difficult  than  that  of 
the  departed,  whose  fame  is  fixed  by  death. 

But,  so  long  as  a  good  model  is  chosen,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  means  of  arriving  at  excellence  will 
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be  facilitated,  whether  the  choice  fall  on  the  living,  or 
on  those  who  are  out  of  the  reach  of  envy. 

The  precept  of  Quintilian  in  the  art  of  rhetoric  must 
be  observed  in  life.  At  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  only 
the  best  writers,  and  such  as  will  not  mislead  him  who 
implicitly  confides  in  them,  must  be  selected  for  imita- 
tion*. 

But  let  not  the  imitation  even  of  the  best  authors  or 
the  best  men  become  a  plagiarism  either  in  writing  or 
in  life.  There  is  a  noble  originality,  the  characteristic 
of  genius  and  the  parent  of  all  excellence. 

EVENING  XXII. 

ON  DR.  JOHNSON'S  PRAYERS,  WITH  A  REMARK  ON  HIS 

STYLE. 

Many  of  those  writer,  who  have  lately  arrived  at  any 
very  distinguished  degree  of  fame,  have  favoured  the 
cause  of  infidelity.     It  is  therefore  the  more,  pleasing 
to  the  friend  of  revelation  and  of  mankind,  to  observe 
one  of  the  most  popular  authors  of  our  own  country, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  ever  existed,  zealously 
religious.     Every  one  had  heard  that  Dr.  Johnson  was 
devout;. but  I  believe,  few  entertained  an  adequate 
idea  of  his  warmth  and  scrupulous  regularity  in  the 
ofiSces  of  devotion,  till  the  publication  of  his  Prayers 
and  Meditations. 
They  exhibit  the  writer  in  a  light  in  which  he  has 
sddom  appeared  to  his  readers.     He  usually  puts  on  a 
garb  of  dignity  and  command.     His  Rambler  is  writ- 
ten in  the   style  of  authority.     His  prefaces   to  the 
Poets  are  dictatorial.     The  reader  is  easily  induced  to 
believe  that  pride  is  a  striking  feature  in  his  character. 
But  he  no  sooner  opens  the  book  of  Prayers  and  Me- 
ditations, than  he  sees  him  in  a  state  of  true  humility. 
No  affectation  in  the  style.     No  words  of  unusual  oc- 
currence.    Every  expression  is  such  as  is  well  adapted 

*  Diu  Don  nisi  optimus  quisque,  et  qui  credentem,  sibi  minimi  iUlaty 
legenduB  est. 
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to  a  frail  mortal,  however  improved  by  art  or  favoared 
by  nature,  when  he  approaches  the  inercy-<«eat  of  the 

Almighty. 

The  reader  is  thus  in  some  degree  gratified,  by  ob- 
serving  a  man,  who  had  always  appeared  to  him  as 
a  superior  mortal,  and  exempt  from  human  infirmities, 
feeling  and  acknowledging,  with  all  humility,  the 
common  weaknesses  of  all  human  creatures. 

It  would  be  the  partiality  of  prejudice  to  affirm,  that 
the  volume  which  I  am  now  considering  is  free  from 
all  marks  of  superstition.  To  be  uneasy  because  one 
has,  through  mistake,  drunk  a  spoonful  of  milk  in  a 
cup  of  tea  on  a  fast  day,  argues  a  mind  not  entirely 
under  the  regulation  of  right  reason.  To  pray  forthe 
dead  is,  I  think,  at  least  venial ;  but  I  am  apprehensive 
that  it  will  subject  the  devotee  to  the  charge  of  super- 
stition among  the  strict  and  severe  in  doctrinal  religion. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  there  are  many  apparent 
weaknesses  in  the  vdnme,  which  render  it  a  cause  of 
wonder,  debate,  and  ofiEbnce  among  many,  yet  it  does 
honour  to  the  writer  of  it,  as  a  proof  of  remarkable 
pLety.  And  with  respect  to  weaknesses,  alas !  what  is 
man  but  a  complication  of  them  ?  And  indeed,  who 
shall  presume  to  determine  decbively  that  the  eccen- 
tricities of  this  book  are  weaknesses  ?  Many  of  those 
who  censure  them  as  such,  are  probably  far  less  capable 
of  judging  than  Johnson,  to  whom  they  certainly  Si 
not  appear  in  that  light. 

If  he  was  sincere,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
it,  the  most  scrupulous  particulars  in  the  performance 
of  his  religious  duties  deserve  a  name  far  more  honoar^ 
able  than  that  of  acts  of  superstition.  Man  ifi  a  most 
wretched  being  unassisted  by  the  protection  of  divine 
favour ;  how  can  it  then  be  wondered  that  he  is  ready 
to  attttid  to  the  minutest  circumstance  which,  in  the 
hour  of  distress,  appears  likely  to  secure  it  ? 
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Before  we  condemn  Johnson^  let  us  examine  our  own 
qonductj  and  Qon^nder  whether  the  confidence  in  whidi 
many  pf  us  Uve^  and  our  neglect  of  religion,  is  not  a 
weakness  more  deplorable  than  any  thing  in  what  is 
called  the  superstition  of  this  pious  man. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  Johnsouj  I  cannot  refrain 
from  adding  an  observation  on  his  style.  It  ^ways 
appeared  to  me>  and  I  believe  is  now  generally  thought, 
that  he  had  selected  Sir  Thomas  Brown  as  his  model 
pC  style  in  the  composition  of  the  Rambler* 

I  select  a  few  {Erases  from  the  Vulgar  Errors  of 
Browi^  in  confirmation  of  my  opinion. 

''  Intelleeti^ud  acquisition  is  but  repiiniscential  evo<- 
cation.'' 

^  We  hope  it  will  not  be  unconsidered  that  we  find 
no  constant  manuduction  in  this  labyrinth." 

^  For  not  attaining  the  deuteroscopy,  they  are  fiun 
to  omit  the  supezconaequencefi,  oclierances^  figures^  or 
tropologies,  and  are  not  some  time  persuaded  by  fire 
beyond  their  literalities." 

^  Tiieir  individual  imperfections  being  great,  they 
are  moreover  enlarged  by  their  aggregation.'' 

^  A  fiuMiginious  c<mcurrence  of  all  conditions." 

^  Being  divided  from  truth  themselves,  they  are  yek 
furtfier  removed  by  advenient  deeeptioB.*^ 

^  Deluding  their  apprehension  with  ariolation.^ 

These  passages  I  have  selected,  not  because  they 
are  the  most  striking,  but  because  they  first  occurred. 
A  thousand  instances  of  similarity  might  be  produced, 
if  the  whole  volume  were  searched,  and  if  the  limits 
of  my  paper  would  admit  them. 

Though  Brown  is  m  excellent  writer,  yet  it  must 
be  allowed  that  he  is  pedantic ;  and  that  he  preferred 
poly«yl^bic  e;q^resfl]pn3  derived  from  the  language  o£ 
ancient  'Rom^,  to  his  vernacular  vocabulary,  even  in 
WStancefb  where  it  was  equally  elegant  and  sagnificant. 
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Had  he  sought  the  fountains  of  antiquity  only  when 
those  of  his  own  times  were  dry,  he  would  have  deserved 
esteem  for  enriching  the  English  language,  and  be 
might  have  been  justly  held  up  as  an  example  for 
imitation  ?  but  he  appears  to  use  singular  and  magni- 
ficent  words  from  ostentatious  motives ;    and  what, 
after  all,  does  the  use  of  them  prove  ?    That  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and 
that  he  was  a  learned  etymologist.      Sensible  readers 
are  not  persuaded  of  another's  general  learning,  or 
solid  wisdom,  by  the  pomp  of  exotic  language. 

But  notwithstanding  this  censure.  Brown  must  k 
acknowledged  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  a^ 
verborum,  by  introducing  words  which  in  his  age  were 
uncouth,  but  which  are  now  become  elegant  and 
familiar.  Johnson,  considered  as  a  lexicographer  and 
improver  of  the  English  language,  did  right  to  select 
an  author  for  imitation,  who  presented  him  with  a 
model  for  coining  new  words.  Perhaps  he  was  led  to 
study  Brown,  among  others,  in  order  to  qualify  lum- 
self  for  the  compilation  of  his  lexicon,  and  in  studying 
him,  for  this  purpose,  caught  his  style ,  but,  after  all, 
it  is  certain  that  his  moral  writing  would  have  been 
more  extended,  and  consequently  done  more  service, 
had  he  chosen  a  style  more  simple,  and  less  obscured 
to  vulgar  readers,  by  polysyllabic  words  of  Latin  and 
Greek  etymology. 

EVENING  XXIII. 

ON  LONG  PRAYERS,  AND  ON  THB  DEVOTIONS  OP  BISHOP 

ANDREWS. 

"  Give  me/'  said  an  ancient,  "  whatever  may  be 

good  for  me,  though  I  should  neglect  to  pray  for  it ; 

and  deny  me  whatever  may  be  hurtful,  though  I  should 

ignorantly  make  it  the  object  of  my  supplications.'* 

This  may  be  called  a  laconic  prayer.    It  has  always 
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been  much  admired.  The  perfect  resignation  to  the 
Divine  Will  which  it  implies,  renders  it  a  model  for  the 
imitation  of  Christian  piety. 

Our  Saviour  himself  seems  to  have  disapproved  of 
long  prayers ;  and  the  invaluable  prayer  which  he  has 
condescended  to  dictate  to  erring  mortals,  is  remarkable 
for  its  beautiful  brevity.  It  might  have  been  reason- 
ably supposed,  that  the  pious  composers  of  prayers 
would  have  been  desirous  of  imitating  their  great 
Master,  in  the  conciseness  of  their  petitionary  compo- 
sitions. But  diffusion  and  repetition  have  been  one  of 
their  most  conspicuous  blemishes.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  practice  which  prevails  among  some 
respectable  sects,  of  filling  up  a  long  portion  of  time  in 
their  public  service,  with  extemporary  prayer,  has 
contributed  greatly  to  increase  the  length  of  prayers, 
beyond  the  limits  both  of  reason,  and  of  sincere  and 
attentive  devotion. 

The  human  mind  is  so  formed  as  not  to  be  able  to 
retain  any  sentiment  during  a  long  time,  in  a  great 
degree  of  fervour.  But  prayer  without  fervour  is,  I 
fear,  an  unacceptable  service.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  brevity  in  prayer  is  expressly  approved  by  Him, 
to  whom  prayer  is  to  be  offered,  and  who  consequently 
must  know  what  is  most  agreeable  to  himself,  and 
what  sort  of  service  is  most  expressive  of  man*s  sin- 
cerity. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  English  liturgy  is  very 
justly  admired,  as  furnishing  a  fine  example  of  sup- 
plicatory composition.  The  collects  are  remarkably 
excellent  both  for  conciseness  and  fervour  of  expression. 
But  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  whole  of  the 
service,  comprehending  three  parts,  intended  at  first 
to  be  separately  used,  is  not  longer  than  can  be  at- 
tended to  devoutly  even  by  the  best  disposed.  The 
composition  of  most  of  the  prayers  is  so  well  adapted 
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to  human  wants  and  infirmities^  that  it  might  perhaps 
supersede  the  necessity  of  any  other  prayers,  were  it 
not  found  that  the  frequency  of  their  use  diminishes 
considerably  the  warmth  and  seriousness  which  other- 
wise they  are  calculated  to  inspire. 

Books  of  prayers  composed  for  private  devotion  are 
therefore  very  useful ;  and  they  are  certainly  not  to 
be  examined  with  great  severity  of  criticism.  But 
there  is  a  little  volume,  entitled,  *'  Devotions  of  Bishop 
Andrews,"  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Dean  Stanhope, 
which  lately  attracted  my  particular  attention,  as  my 
expectations  were  raised  to  an  uncommon  height  by 
the  following  passage  in  the  Preface : 

*'  The  heart,  already  enlightened  and  inflamed  with 
piety  and  charity,  will  here  find  something  exactly 
suitable  to  its  inward  motions,  and  the  most  significant 
and  beautiful  words  wherein  to  utter  its  holy  desires, 
and  those  gracious  sentiments,  which,  without  tins 
help,  would  perhaps  break  forth  with  less  accuracy 

both  of  method  and  expression But  the  less 

perfect  Christian,  who  has  not  yet  made  so  much  pro- 
gress in  the  school  of  piety  as  the  former,  may  reap 
still  greater  benefit  from  this  work.  It  will  tend  to 
improve  him  in  knowledge  and  improve  him  in  prac- 
tice     Indeed  what  less  can  be  expected,  when 

a  book  of  this  nature  is  composed  of  materials  taken 
out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  very  ancient  liturgies, 
which  bear  the  names  of  St.  James,  St.  Basil,  and  St 
Chrysostom,  collected  and  put  together  by  the  most 
judicious  workmen  in  this  way ;  such  as  were  the 
persons  mentioned  in  the  title-page.  Dr.  Andrei^i 
once  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Stanhope,  late 
Dean  of  Canterbury." 

After  reading  these  and  other  passages  in  the  Pre- 
face, which  are  equally  strong  in  the  praises  of  tins 
little  manual,  it  will  not  be  thought  extraordinary, 
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that  I  took  up  the  book  with  great  avidity.  I  admired 
the  pious  strain  of  some  of  it ;  but  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  valuable  parts  of  it  are  disgraced  by 
some  passages  almost  ridiculous.  I  transcribe  the 
following  from  the  close  of  an  act  of  faith  for  Friday. 

'^  O,  dearest  Saviour^  impart  to  me  thy  whole  self: 
and  let  every  part  and  act  of  thine  have  its  saving 
influence  over  me. 

''  Sanctify  me  by  thy  Spirit ;  feed  and  strengthen 
me  by  thy  body ;  ransom  me  by  thy  blood  ;  wash  me 
in  thy  water ;  heal  me  by  -thy  stripes ;  .refresh  me 
with  thy  sweat ;  hide  me  in  thy  wounds.'* 

I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  any  candid  reader^ 
whether  such  petitions  are  the  natural  effusions  of 
sincere  devotion ;  whether  they  are  not  rather  of  a 
trifling  and  whimsical  turn ;  and  whether  they  do  not 
open  a  door  for  the  scorner  ?  Let  us  pray  writh  the 
spirit^  but  let  us  pray  with  the  understanding  also. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  while  a  form  of  prayer 
gives  no  offence  to  the  .simple  and  well-meaning  de- 
votee,  for  whom  it  was  chiefly  designed^  it  is  a  matter 
of  little  moment  whether  it  please  or  displease  the 
&stidious  critic  and  the  captious  wit.  But  to  this  I 
must  reply>  that  it  is  certainly  of  importance^  not  to 
furnish  in  any  religious  composition,  real  occasion 
either  for  censure  or  derision  ;  and,  I  might  add^that 
•it  appears  to  be  an  affront  to  the  Majesty  of  heaven,  to 
ofier  up  a  petition  to  God  in  a  style  and  manner,  in 
which  we  should  be  ashamed  to  address  an  earthly  po- 
tentate. A  trifling,  a  quibbling,  a  nonsensical  prayer 
can  never  be  the  production  of  a  mind  warmed  with  a 
devotion  at  once  rational  and  sincere. 

I  presume  not  to '  censure  the  editor,  whom  I  con- 
sider as  one  of  the  best  ornaments  of  our  church.  The 
Uembhes  of  this  little  book  came  not  from  him,  I  ven- 
ture to  afiirm,  but  from  Dean  Stanhope,  from  Bishop 
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Andrews,  or  from  some  older  writer.  I  have  no  copy 
of  the  original,  and  cannot  therefore  discover  whether 
the  ahove  prayer  is  faithfully  translated  from  it.  But 
I  think  it  cannot  piroceed  from  Dr.  Home,  whose  judg- 
ment and  beautiful  style  in  the  expression  of  devotional 
feelings,  I  have  often  admired. 

The  language  of  a  prayer  should  be  natural  and 
warm  from  the  heart,  yet  at  the  same  time  restrained 
and  chastised  by  good  sense,  otherwise  it  must  dege- 
nerate to  the  nonsense  of  the  dotard,  or  the  madness 
of  the  enthusiast.  Dr.  Johnson  deserves  great  praise 
for  the  simplicity  and  energy  of  many  of  his  prayers. 
Nothingof  his  pompous  style,  his  long  words,  or  formal 
periods,  is  to  be  observed  in  them.  His  good  under^ 
standing  suggested  to  him  the  impropriety  of  all  aflfec- 
tation,  when  he  laid  aside  all  pretensions  to  wisdom, 
and  with  an  humility,  which  must  always  become  the 
greatest  of  mortals,  approached  the  throne  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 

After  all  that  taste  and  criticism  can  suggest,  it  is 
certain  that  uprightness  of  intention  and  fervent  piety, 
are  the  best  beauties  of  supplicatory  writings.  He  to 
whom  prayer  is  addressed,  considers  not  the  form  of 
words,  and  the  structure  of  periods ;  but  the  faith,  the 
sincerity,  the  charity  of  the  poor  petitioner.  If  the 
heart  be  right,  the  errors  of  the  understanding  and  of 
the  lips  will  pass  unnoticed.  Yet  it  is  decent  and  rea- 
sonable to  take  care,  according  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  not  to  offer  up  prayers  in  which  there  is 
any  known  defect  unworthy  a  creature  frurnished  by 
the  Creator  with  those  intellectual  powers^  which  surely 
can  never  be  more  honourably  exerted  than  in  the 
service  of  Him  who  gave  them. 

"  I  use  not  to  run  rashly  into  prayer,**  says  Ho- 
well, *'  without  a  trembling  precedent  meditation ;  and 
if  any  odd  thoughts  intervene  and  grow  upon  me,  1 
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oheck  myself  and  recommence ;  and  this  is  incident  to 
long  prayers^  which  are  more  subject  to  man's  weak- 
ness and  the  deviFs  malice." 


EVENING  XXIV. 


ON  RBADIN6  TRIFLING   UNINSTRUCTIVR   BOOKS,  CALLED 

SUMMER  READING. 

Belli  libdli,  lepidi,  novi  libelli.  Ignoramus. 

Sir, 

As  I  came  to  this  water-drinking  place  to  relax 
myself  from  the  fatigues  of  a  profession  which  requires 
great  appUcation  and  confinement,  I  am  resolved  to 
make  use  of  all  the  methods  which  an  ingenious  and 
polite  place  has  invented  for  the  valuable  purpose  of 
killing  time.  Accustomed  to  reading  as  I  have  always 
been,  I  cannot  omit  books,  while  I  seek  the  means  ol 
amusement ;  but  I  am  forbidden  by  my  physician  to 
read  any  thing  but  what  is  called  summer  reading,  and 
therefore  I  am  a  frequent  lounger  at  the  circulating 
library.  By  the  way,  I  beg  leave  to  give  you  a  hint, 
that  if  you  do  not  contrive  to  make  your  Winter 
Evenings,  summer  reading,  they  will  not  be  much 
noticed  in  the  repository  of  knowledge,  where  I  am 
now  writing  you  this  letter. 

As  I  often  sit  and  read  in  the  library,  I  have  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  what  books  are  in  the  most  re- 
quest ;  and  I  am  frequently  not  a  little  diverted  with 
observing  the  great  eagerness  with  which  tomes,  totally 

unknown  to  me,  who  have  made  books  the  study  of 
my  life,  are  demanded  of  the  librarian.  The  first 
question  on  entering  the  shop  I  found  to  be  univer- 
sally— Have  you  any  thing  new  ?  I  should  have  sup- 
posed that  the  publications  of  the  last  year  would  have 
deserved  this  epithet ;  but  I  found  by  observation  that 
scarcely  any  thing  is  esteemed  new,  but  what  is  just 
advertised,  and  almost  wet  from  the  press.     Curiosity 
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seems  to  be  the  great  stimulus  of  the  subscribers ;  idle 
curiosity,  as  I  may  call  it,  since  it  seems  to  seek  its 
own  gratification  independently  of  ail  desire  of  in- 
creasing the  store  of  knowledge,  improving  the  taste, 
or  confirming  the  principles. 

I  have  smiled  at  hearing  a  lady  admnre  the  delieaey 
of  sentiment  which  the  author  of  some  novel,  whidi 
she  had  just  been  reading,  must  possess ;  though  I 
knew  it  to  be  the  production  of  some  poor  hireling, 
destitute  of  learning  and  taste,  knowledge  of  life  and 
manners,  and  furnished  with  the  few  ideas  he  had  by 
reading  the  novels  of  a  few  preceding  years.  He  had 
inserted  in  the  title-page.  By  a  Lady;  and  various 
conjectures  were  often  hazarded,  in  my  hearing,  eon- 
ceming  the  authoress.  Some  hinted  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  her,  and  that  it  was  a  lady  of  quality. 
Others  knew  it  to  be  written  by  an  acquaintance  of 
their  own ;  while  all  agreed  in  asserting,  it  must  be  by 
a  lady,  the  sentiments  were  so  characteristically  delicate 
and  refined.  You  may  conjecture  how  much  I  was 
disposed  to  laugh  when  I  was  informed  that  it  was 
the  production  of  a  hackney  scribbler  in  Black  Boy 
ADey. 

I  confess  I  had  been  much  more  conversant  in  a 
college  library  than  in  a  circulating  one,  and  could  not 
therefore  but  be  astonished  at  the  number  of  volumes 
which  the  students  would  devour.  The  HelluoLibrorura, 
or  Glutton  of  Books,  was  a  character  well  known  at 
the  university,  and  mentioned  by  the  ancients ;  but  1 
believe  their  idea  of  him  is  far  exceeded  by  many  a 
fair  subscriber  at  the  circulating  library.  I  have  known 
H  lady  read  twenty  volumes  in  a  week  during  two  or 
three  months  successively.  To  be  sure  they  were  not 
bulky  tomes,  such  as  those  of  which  it  was  predicted 
that  a  great  book  was  a  great  evil.  The  print  in  the 
pages  of  most  of  them,  to  speak  in  the  mechanical 
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style  of  mensuration,  were  three  inches  by  one  and  a 
half,  and  the  blank  paper  exceeded  the  printed  in 
quantity  by  at  least  one  moiety  on  a  moderate  com- 
putation. 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  mean  austerely 
to  censure  this  mode  of  reading ;  for  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  often  very  innocent,  and  sometimes  not  with- 
out considerable  advantage.  There  are  certainly  many 
novels  which,  though  little  known  in  the  literary 
world,  are  not  without  merit,  and  of  a  very  virtuous 
tendency.  Most  of  them  tend  to  recommend  bene- 
volence and  liberality ;  for  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  age 
to  affect  those  qualities ;  and  1  really  think,  as  con- 
versation is  usually  conducted,  scarcely  so  many  op- 
portunities occur  of  imbibing  benevolent  and  virtuous 
sentiments  from  it,  as  from  the  decent  books  of  a  cir- 
culating library :  I  say  decent,  for  I  am  sorry  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  multitude  of  new  books  which  the 
librarians  are  obliged  to  purchase,  some  have  a  ten- 
dency to  diffuse  every  kind  of  evil  which  can  mislead 
the  understanding  and  corrupt  the  heart. 

The  danger  of  indiscriminately  reading  whatever 
has  the  recommendation  of  novelty,  induced  me  to  take 
up  my  pen  and  write  to  you,  hoping  that  I  might 
suggest  a  caution  on  the  subject  to  some  of  your  fair 
readers,  who,  I  am  sure,  have  recourse  to  a  circulating 
library  solely  to  improve  and  amuse  tbemselves  while 
under  the  hair-dresser's  operation. 

They  would,  I  think,  do  right  to  inquire  into  the 
character  of  every  book  they  read,  before  they  take  it 
into  their  dressing-room,  and  to  shew  the  same  caution 
in  the  choice  of  their  circulating-library  books,  as  they 
would  in  the  selection  of  their  company. 

Your's,  &c. 

Senex. 
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EVENING  XXV. 

on  •BIKG  DISGUSTED  WITH  PASHFUI^NESS  IN  BOYS. 

To  prevent  the  evil  which  arises  from  attempting 
ihings  beyond  their  strength,  nature  seems  to  have 
given  many  animals  that  instinctive  knowledge  of  thdr 
want  of  ability  which  produces  caution.  The  bird, 
while  it  is  callow^  never  leaves  the  nest,  unless  by^an 
accidental  fall ;  and  when  its  plumage  is  grown  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  perfection,  it  takes  but  short 
flights  at  a  time,  and  seems  unwilling  to  lose  sight  of 
its  parent  and  nurse.  It  is.  not  till  the  wings  have  ac- 
quired strength  and  agility,  that  it  leaves  the  branches 
or  the  ground,  and  dares  to  soar  undauntedly  in  the 
fields  of  air,  unmindful  of  the  nest  and  the  fostering 
feathers,  which  lately  supplied  it  with  warmth  and  pro- 
tection. 

Something  of  a  similar  di£Sdence  arising  from  con- 
scious immaturity  of  power^  appears  to  me  to  take 
place  in  the  human  mind  at  the  puerile  age ;  and  I  can- 
not help  thinking  it  truly  amiable ;  yet  it  is  stigmatized 
with  the  odious  ixame  of  shyness  and  sheepishness,  and 
many  parents  appear  more  solicitous  to  divest  their 
children  of  it,  than  to  furnish  them  with  any  grace, 
virtue,  or  accomplishment.  By  dint  of  great  pains^ 
they  often  succeed,  in  thus  forcing  the  rose-bud  to 
expand  its  immature  leaves ;  but  I  fear  they  are  greatly 
mistaken  in  their  management,  and  that  their  un- 
easiness at  seeing  their  children  diffident  is  totally  mis- 
placed. 

If  indeed  the  diffidence,  which  they  lament,  were 
likely  to  continue  through  life,  I  agree  with  them,  that 
it  would  be  a  great  misfortune.  It  would  prevent 
exertion,  in  a  thousand  instances,  where  exertion  would 
be  rewarded  with  profit  and  honour;  and  it  would 
occasion    the  child  much  causeless  anxiety.     But  in 
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general^  there  is  no  danger  of  its  continuance  beyond 
the  period  of  immaturity^  at  which  it  is  certainly  nar 
tural,  and  rather  pleasing  and  graceful^  in  the  eyes  of 
senrible  observers.  I  contend  that  it  is  caused  by 
consdous  inability  arising  from  youths  and  that  it  will 
of  itself  give  place  to  a  proper  confidence,  as  soon  as  it 
•feels  a  consciousness  of  power  matured  and  confirmed 
by  age. 

I  believe  I  may  go  farther,  and  assert,  that  this  un- 
fashionable dijBfidence,  which  many  fathers  and  mothers 
labour  to  remove,  even  in  the  tender  period  of  early 
infancy,  is  favourable  to  growth  in  mental  vigour  and 
virtuous  principles.    All  who  are  to  excel  in  future 
must  devote  a  previous  time  to  discipline.     He  who 
would  one  day  speak  must  first  listen.    And,  to  return 
to  the  bird  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  it  is  well 
known  to  the  students  in  ornithology,  or  at  least  to 
those  admirers  of  the  feathered  race,  called  bird-fan- 
ciers, that  the  finest  singing-birds  listen  when  young 
to  the  old  ones,  and  even  when  they  have  learned 
their  notes,  venture  only  to  record,  as  those  gentlemen 
express  it,  that  is,  to  sing  in  a  soft  low  tone,  almost  as 
if  they  were  ashamed  of  being  heard.     I  have  often 
heard  the  blackbird,  who  has  afterwards  made  the 
woods  resound  with  his  melody,  trying  his  skill  or  re- 
cording, under  the  covert  of  a  hawthorn,  in  so  low  a 
warbling,  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  amid  the  con- 
cert of  the  grove. 

The  mind  collects  images  of  things,  and  forms  opi- 
nions during  the  immature  state,  at  which  it  scarcely 
ventures  to  employ  the  tongue  in  utterance.  And  when 
a  store  of  ideas  is  at  last  accumulated,  it  feels  a  spon- 
taneous confidence  founded  on  conscious  merit ;  and 
shines  at  a  mature  age,  with  a  lustre  which  it  would 
never  have  displayed,  if,  instead  of  collecting  ideas,  it 
had  been  indulging  its  own  pride  in  uttering  vivacious 
nonsense. 
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I  am  of  opkiioii  that  men  of  the  greatest  genius^,  of 
fine  imagination  and  sensibility^  were  of  necessity  ^wii 
and  diffident  in  the  puerile  period ;  and  I  wish  parents 
not  to  infer^  firom  the  diffidence  and  filence  of  timt 
chttdren^  that  they  are  naturally  stupid.  There  is  isr 
deed  an  appearance  of  diffid^[ice  which  arises  from  reel 
dulness ;  but  there  is  a  real  diffidence  caused  by  excess 
of  sensibility,  and  it  is  a  favourable  presage  of  all  that 
is  lovely  and  excellent  in  human  nature.  Parents  will 
therefore  endeavour  to  discriminate  duly,  before  thej 
decide  on  the  abilities  of  their  children,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  timidity  or  shyness  in  company,  and  their 
diffidence  m  saying  or  doing  any  thing  which  their  ag9 
has  not  affi>rded  them  opportunities  to  learn.  They 
will  be  cautious  of  removing  this  veil  which  nature 
furnishes  for  defect,  as  she  guards  the  blossom  before 
it  has  acquired  strength  sufficient  to  admit  of  full  ex- 
pansion. If  the  bud,  which  would  naturally  expand  in 
April  or  May^  were  rudely  opened  in  March^  what 
fruit  could  justly  be  expected  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember  ? 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  observe  parents 
introducing  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  old  into  com- 
pany, to  balls,  and  to  assemblies,  with  the  professed 
intention  of  wearing  off  that  sheepishness  (for  such  is 
the  ignominious  terra)  which  he  may  have  unfortu- 
nately contracted  at  school  or  in  the  nursery.  Neither 
is  he  suffered  to  be  silent,  lest  his  friends  should  attri- 
bute silence  to  dulness.  Contrary  to  his  inclination, 
the  poor  boy  must  force  himself  to  be  pert  and  loqua- 
cious to  all  whom  he  encounters,  or  he  will  be  ridiculed 
and  reproached  for  stupidity.  Unfortunate  mistake  I 
If  he  should  become  a  proficient  at  this  early  age,  in 
the  school  of  audacity,  to  what  a  height  of  impudence 
will  he  arrive  in  manhood  ?  of  impudence  unsupported 
by  knowledge,  or  any  real  merit  which  can  justify  even 
confidence.     Too  many  in  this  age,  are  trained  in  this 
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mistaken  plan^  vrhich  is  the  reason  why  we  commonly 
meet  with  forward  young  men^  who  overpower  all 
around  them  with  noise,  who  are  incapable  of  rational 
conversation^  who  are  avoided  by  all  sensible  persons^ 
and  who  associate  with  the  only  characters,  who  can 
enjoy  tiieir  company,  gamesters,  horse-jockies,  phaeton- 
dnvers,  drunkards,  and  debauchees.  Their  mistaken 
parents  succeeded  too  well  in  divesting  them  at  an 
•arly  age,  of  that  diffidence  which  was  natural,  which 
was  becoming,  and  which  would  have  been  the  means 
of  preserving  their  innocence,  their  characters,  their 
health,  their  fortune,  every  thing  by  which  life  is 
honorably  embellished,  and  death  rendered  less  for- 
nudable. 


EVENING  XXVI. 

ON  THB  RPPBCT  OP  ANCIBNT  AND  MODERN  MUSIC. 

If  a  general  ardour  of  a  whole  people  in  the  pursuit 
of  excellence  be  likely  to  obtain  it  in  its  highest  degree, 
it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  English 
nation  should  at  this  time  be  singularly  distinguished 
for  a  skill  in  music.  The  musical  mania,  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  has  diffused  itself  from  the  court  to  the  cot- 
tage, from  the  orchestra  of  royal  theatres,  to  the  rus- 
tics in  the  gallery  of  a  country  church.  As  Juvenal 
scud  of  the  Greeks  of  his  time  who  migrated  to  Rome 
for  interest,  that  it  was  a  nation  of  comedians,  we  may 
say  of  the  English,  that  they  are  a  nation  of  musicians. 

But  has  this  general  ardour  produced  that  stupen- 
dous, unexampled,  excellence  which  might  have  been 
expected?  I  allow  the  effect  only  to  be  an  adequate 
criterion  of  that  excellence.  And  what  is  the  usual 
effect  of  a  concert !  It  is  in  general  an  admiration  of 
the  performers,  of  the  skill  in  execution,  the  volubility 
of  fingers,  the  quickness  of  the  eye,  and  the  delicacy  of 
the  ear.     But  how   are  the  passions  affected  ?  Look 
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round  the  room  and  see  the  index  of  the  passions,  tlie 
eyes  and  the  countenances  of  the  audience.  Smikii 
and  complacent  looks  abound ;  but  these  are  no  indi- 
cations of  those  sudden  transitions  of  violent  emotioDi 
which  music  is  said  to  have  charms  sufficiently  to  exdte. 
A  few  may  sometimes  appear  aflfected ;  bjit  thore  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  it  is  too  often  an  affi^ctation,  not 
the  most  laudable  or  amiable. 

Among  the  ancients^  the  efiects  of  music  are  said  to 
have  been  almost  miraculous.  The  celebrated  ode  of 
Dryden  has  made  every  one  acquainted  with  the  magic 
power  of  Timotheus  over  the  emotions  of  the  human 
heart.  And  all,  who  have  read  any  thing  of  andent 
history,  must  have  remarked  the  wonderful  effects  at- 
tributed to  the  musical  instrument  in  the  hand  of  a 
master. 

Among  a  hundred  other  stories,  which  evince  the 
power  of  music,  I  recollect  the  following :  P)rthagora8 
was  once  likely  to  be  troubled  at  his  lecture,  by  a  com- 
pany of  young  men,  inflamed  with  wine,  and  petulant 
with  the  natural  insolence  of  youthful  levity.  The 
philosopher  wished  to  repress  their  turbulence;  but 
forbore  to  address  them  in  the  language  of  philosophy, 
which  they  would  either  not  have  attended  to,  or  have 
treated  with  derision.  He  said  nothing;  but  ordered 
the  musician  to  play  a  grave  majestic  tune, of  the  Doric 
stile.  The  effect  was  powerful  and  instantaneous. 
The  young  men  were  brought  to  their  sober  senses, 
were  ashamed  of  their  wanton  behaviour,  and  with  one 
accord  tore  off  the  chaplets  of  flowers,  with  which  they 
had  decorated  their  temples,  in  the  hour  of  convivial 
gaity.  They  listened  to  the  philosopher.  Their  hearts 
were  opened  to  instruction  by  music,  and  the  powerful 
impression  being  well  timed,  produced  in  them  a  per- 
manent reformation. 

How  desirable  is  it  to  revive  the  music  of  Pythago- 
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ras !  How  concise  a  method  of  philosophizing  to  the 
purpose !  What  sermon  or  moral  lecture  would  have 
produced  a  similar  effect  so  suddenly  ? 

But  nothing  of  this  kind  was  ever  produced  by  the 
most  successful  efforts  of  modern  music.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  case  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding.  Let  us 
imagine  a  number  of  intoxicated  rakes  entering  the 
theatre  with  a  professed  intention  to  cause  a  riot.  Such 
%  case  has  often  been  real.  The  music  in  the  orchestra 
bas  done  all  that  it  could  do  to  sooth  the  growing  rage ; 
but  it  was  as  impotent  and  contemptible  as  a  pistol 
against  a  battery.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  the 
proprietors,  if  a  tune  or  two  could  save  the  benches, 
and  the  fiddlers  preclude  the  carpenters.  But  Timo- 
theus  and  the  Doric  strains  are  no  more ;  yet  surely  in 
so  general  a  study  of  music  it  might  be  expected  that 
something  of  their  perfection  might  be  revived. 

'^  That  the  music  of  the  ancients,**  says  J6remy  Col- 
lier, '^  could  command  farther  than  the  modern,  is  past 
dispute.  Whether  they  were  masters  of  a  greater 
compass  of  notes,  or  knew  the  secret  of  varying  them 
the  more  artificially ;  whether  they  adjusted  the  inter- 
vals of  silence  more  exactly,  had  their  hands  or  their 
voices  further  improved,  or  their  instruments  better 
contrived ;  whether  they  had  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
philosophy  of  nature,  or  understood  the  laws  of  the 
union  of  the  soul  and  body  more  thoroughly;  and 
thence  were  enabled  to  touch  the  passions,  strengthen 
the  sense,  or  prepare  the  medium  with  greater  advan- 
tage ;  whether  they  excelled  us  in  all,  or  in  how  many 
of  these  ways,  is  not  so  clear ;  however,  this  is  certain, 
that  our  improvements  in  this  kind  are  little  better 
than  ale-house  crowds  (fiddles)  with  respect  to  theirs.*^ 

I  must  leave  it  to  the  Burneys  and  the  Bateses  of 
the  age  to  determine  to  what  cause  the  little  effect  of 
music  on  the  passions  is  to  be  ascribed.    In  reviving 
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and  performing  the  works  of  Handel^  they  have  done 
mudi  towards  vmdicating  the  declining  honours  of 
impassioned  music.  But  still  the  commanding  eflfect 
recorded  by  antiquity  seems  to  iremiun  a  great  deeode- 
ratum. 

I  profess  to  consider  the  subject  not  as  a  musician, 
but  as  a  moralist ;  in  which  character^  I  cannot  help 
wishing  to  find  that  sort  of  music  cultivated,  which 
possesses  an  empire  over  the  heart,  and  which,  like  oil 
poured  on  the  troubled  waves  of  the  sea,  can  sooth  the 
tumultuous  passions  to  tranquillity.  I  wish  to  see  the 
musician,  who  not  only  pleases  my  ear  by  his  sounds, 
and  delights  my  eye  by  his  legerdemain,  but  who,  m 
the  words  of  Horace,  irritate  mulcet,  enrages  or  stills 
my  emotions  at  his  discretion.  I  wish  to  hear  musicsl 
Shakespeares  and  Miltons  touch  the  lyre,  or  inspire 
the  tube. 

T  should  have  ventured  to  conclude,  from  the  univer- 
sal application  to  music,  from  the  perfection  of  the  in- 
struments, and  the  ingenuity  of  the  compositions,  that 
'  the  art'is  at  this  time  arrived  at  its  ultimate  excellence. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  that  much  more  can  be 
done;  and  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  the  ancients 
had  equal  excellence  in  theory  or  in  execution.  Yet, 
after  all,  when  I  consider  the  effect,  I  am  compelled, 
however  reluctantly,  to  deplore  the  great  inferiority 
of  the  modern  to  ancient  music.  As  I  am  no  artist 
on  the  pipe  or  on  the  lyre,  I  can  only  suspect  that  the 
defect  arises  from  the  want  of  simplicity.  It  may  not 
after  all,  be  unjust  to  surmise  that  the  accounts  handed 
down  of  the  stupendous  effects  of  music  among  the 
Greeks  are  exaggerated  by  Grecia  mendav,  or  that  dis- 
position of  ancient  Greece  to  fiction,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  nonsense  of  mythology. 
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EVENING  XXVII. 

ON   THE    BPPECT  OF  CARIGATURAS  BXHIBITBD   AT  THB 
WINDOWS  OP  PRINT8BLLBR8. 

Animum  pictura  pascis.    viro 

Poison  may  be  converted  into  medicine ;  and  ridi- 
cule, which,  when  directed  against  morality  and  reli- 
^on,  operates  like  a  pestilence,  may  be  used  to  expose 
vice  and  folly  with  peculiar  efficacy. 

The  mode  of  ridiculing  by  prints  has  some  advan- 
tages over  that  by  writing  and  argument.  Its  effect 
is  instantaneous ;  and  they  who  cannot  read,  or  have 
not  sense  enough  to  comphrehend,  a  refined  piece  of  rail- 
lery, are  able  to  see  a  good  caricatura,  and  to  receive 
a  powerful  impression  from  it. 

The  lower  classes  in  London,   it  may  be  supposed, 
have  not  time,  inclination,  or  ability,  to  read  much, 
but  their  minds  are  filled  with  ideas,  not  only  by  the 
multitude  of  occurrences,  but  also  by  the  prints  which 
are  obtruded  on  their  notice,  in  the  windows  of  shops 
conspicuously  situated  in  the  most  frequented  streets. 
And  I  believe,  they  often  receive  impression  either  fa- 
vourable, or  unfavourable,  to  their  honesty  and  happi- 
ness, as  they  loiter  at  a  window,  with  a  burd^i  da  their 
backs,  and  gape,  unmindful  of  their  toil,  at  the  comical 
productions  of  the  ingenious  designer.    'Evtfry  b^ievo- 
lent  man  must  wish,  that  whatever  representations 
-have  a  tendency  to  corrupt  and  mislead  them,  might 
be  kept  out  of  sight ;  and  only  such  exhibited  in  the 
window,  as  may  divert  them   innocently,  or  convey 
Mtne  useful  instruction.     I  say  nothing  on  the  subject 
<of  indecent  prints  at  present,  as    every  one  must  ac- 
-ksewledge  that  they  infuse  a  poison,  thebede&cts  of 
which  none  can  trace  to  their  ultimate  malignity. 

But  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  exhibition  of  the  first 
]iiag:istrate,  and  of  great  statesmen,  in  caricatura,  must 
contribute  to  diminish  or  destroy  that  reverence,  which 
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is  always  due  to  legal  authority^  and  established  rank, 
and  which  is  confessedly  conducive  to  the  most  valuable 
ends  of  human  society.  The  virulence  of  party  hesi- 
tates not  to  represent  royalty  itself  in  situations^  which 
must  render  it  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  kennel- 
rakers^  shoe-blackersy  chimney-sweepers^  and  beggars. . 

Their  contempt,  it  will  be  said,  is  of  little  consequence, 
and  yet  these  personages  made  their  power  felt  in  the 
memorable  month  of  June  1780;  and  riot  and  disorder 
are  greatly  promoted  by  emancipating  them  from  all  re- 
verence for  their  superiors  ;  and  how  can  they  respect 
the  subordinate  dignities,  who  are  taught  to  defile  the 
fountain  of  honour,  and  to  malign  the  author  of  all 
civil  dignity  ?  Besides,  the  effect  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  their  order.  The  contempt  must  have  been 
diffiised  through  the  higher  and  middle  ranks,,  before 
it  descended  to  them ;  and  there  is  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  some  popular  commotions  which  hive 
disgraced  the  present  reign,  originated  and  .grew 
from  the  contempt  thrown  on  the  higher  orders  by  va- 
rious  methods,  and  among  others,  by  ludicrous  repre- 
sentation on  the  copper-plate. 

Our  laws  have  been  careful  of  the  reputation  of  the 
subject,  and  libels  cannot  be  printed  without  the  peril 
of  punishment.  The  framers  of  the  laws  did  indeed 
foresee,  that  the  engraver,  as  well  as  the  writer,  might 
be  guilty  of  defamation,  and  deserved  to  be  restrained 
by  the  terrors,  and  the  penalties  of  legal  control. 
But  our  love  of  liberty  is  so  ardent,  that,  like  other 
violent  passions,  it  sometimes  overshoots  its  mark,  and 
looses  the  object  at  which  it  aims.  Else  a  practice  wluch 
infringes  on  private  liberty,more  than  any  actofany  kmg 
in  this  country,  could  not  be  sufiered  to  prevail  so  gene- 
rally without  prosecution,  and  with  triumphant  impunity. 
What  can  savour  more  of  the  oppression  of  wanton  ty- 
ranny  than  not  to  permit  a  man  to  b9  ugly  in  his  person 
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withont  ezbibiting  him  as  a  specUcIe  and  a  laughing- 
stock,  hi  the  eitreets  of  the  great  city  ?  Is  a  man  to  be 
put  to  shame^  to  stand,  as  it  were,  in  the  pillory,  a 
mark  for  Bc6hi  to  pomt  her  finger  at,  because  nature 
has  givexi  hikh  a  lon^  liMe,  a  protuberant  belly,  or  an' 
ffl-fihapi^  HgT 

lAde^d,  df  alf  salii'e  none  is  so  ungenerous,  as  that 
which  I'eflects  6ii  personal  deformity,  one  of  the  prind- 
pdl  of  the  ra  ovx  ^,  the'  things  which  are  not  in' 
ou¥  pbiAret,  and  for  which  we  are  often'  no  more 
HcCbuntabli^  than  for  l^ad  weather^  pestilential  blasts, 
6t  intuldattbnsl  But  the  inventors  of  caricatures 
ai!^  not  content^  with  representing  the' deformity, 
as  it  really  e^ts,  but  glory  in  their  ability  to  add' 
id  distortion,  aiid  render  an  irregularity,  or  defeict, 
i<^cb  would  pass  unnoticed,  eminently  md  ndiciilously 
cdiispiciious.  A  man  of  sense  and  fortitude,  it  will  be 
said,  niay' despise  a  contempt,  which,  arises  from  cir- 
c^nistaiices^  fbr  which  he  cannot  be  blaihed ;  but  is 
th^  Very  jpersoh  who  urges  this,  possessed  of  such 
sense,  and  such  fortitude,  as  to  despise  any  kind  of 
ridicule  which  will  adhere  to  him,  as  a  stigma  of  re- 
proach ?  With  all  our  pretbhsions  to  wisdom,  there 
tfi^e  none  but  those  who  have  lost  their  sensibility,  who 
caii'piiti^iltly  bear  to  become  objects  of  public  derision, 
either  fbr  singularities  of  the  mind,  or  the  body. 

The  practice  df  ethibitibg  all  perisions  of  conse- 
quence in  caricatura,  miay  therefore  not  only  injure 
mb  pGiblic,  by  dinunishing'the  respect  due  to  official 
atithiorit^,  but  cruelly  invade  the  peace  of  families,  and 
distress  the  bosom  of  an  unoffending  individual.  It 
dfederves,  then,  to  be  reprbhated,  by  all  good  and 
thinking  men,  who  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice,  for  the 
sakS  of  a  laugh,  public  v^elfare  and  private  tranquil- 
ity 
'  Ridicule  has  been  always  supposed  peculiarly  inju- 

VOL.  If.  E  E 
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riousj  as  it  is  confessedly  indecent,  in  the  affairs  of 
religion.  I  believe  wisdom  will  always  be  justified  by 
her  children,  and  that  Christianity  is  founded  on  a  rock 
so  firmly,  that  the  gates  of  heU  shall  not  prevail  agwist 
it ;  but  yet,  I  am  convinced,  that  to  treat  its  minis- 
ters or  ordinances  with  contempt,  may  do  it  great 
injury  among  the  lower  orders  and  weak  minds,  who 
will  be  thus  led  to  despise  what  cannot  be  despised, 
with  safety.  There  are  few  subjects  which  the  de- 
signers of  ludicrous  prints  take  more  delight  in,  than 
to  represent  clergymen  in  a  laughable  situation  and 
figure.  I  mention  one  instance  of  a  print,  which 
would  hardly  deserve  notice,  if  it  had  not  become 
popular  among  the  vulgar.  The  print  of  the  Vicar 
and  Moses  is  often  hung  up  on  the  walls  of  the  farm- 
house, where  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  used  to  be 
reverenced  as  a  saint,  and  consequently  was  able  to  do 
great  good ;  but  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  reverence 
will  not  be  diminished,  among  the  children  at  least, 
who  from  their  infancy  are  accustomed  to  behold 
the  parson  an  object  of  derision,  a  glutton,  and  a 
drunkard  ? 

Any  mode  of  affording  innocent  diversion,  of  ex- 
citing mirth  without  giving  pain,  is  not  only  allowable, 
but  desirable,  in  a  world  abounding  with  evil,  and  in  a 
state  of  existence,  which  is,  of  necessity  burthened  with 
care.     But  all  human  things  require  limitation. 

The  genius  of  a  Hogarth  is  certainly  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, as  an  excellence ;  and  of  honour,  as  having 
been  made  a  vehicle  of  great  good  to  society.  Hogarth 
finely  moralized  with  his  pencil.  His  imitators  have  not 
reached  his  excellence  in  art,  they  have  scarcely  aimed 
at  his  morality,  but  they  have  abused  their  petty 
talents  in  lowering  every  thing  great  and  venerable. 

Some  late  designers  in.  caricatura  have  merit :  and 
if  they  would  confine  their  ridicule  to  vice  and  villany, 
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tliey  would  add  to  the  praise  which  is  due  to  them,  as 
men  of  skill  and  genius,  that  which  is  superior,  the 
praise  of  benevolence,  and  the  \irtue  of  doing  good  in 
their  generation. 

*  Many  may  be  disposed  to  consider  ludicrous  prints 
as  trifles ;  but  apparent  trifles  are  acknowledged  by 
all  wise  men  to  lead  to  serious  evils,  and  they  ought  to 
be  carefully  suppressed,  while  they  continue  trifles,  and 
while  the  suppresrion  is  therefore  practicable.  Every' 
good  member  of  society  must  acknowledge  the  value  of 
decency,  good  order,  public  tranquillity,  and  private 
security;  and  every  sensible  and  observing  man  may 
perceive,  that  all  these  may  be  endangered  by  the  libels 
of  the  pencil.  No  one  knows  whose  turn  it  may  be  to 
anlfer  next,  and  it  is  therefore  the  interest  of  all,  even 
of  the  perpetrators  of  the  mishief  themselves,  to  dis- 
courage the  prevalence  of  wanton  assassination. 


EVENING  XXVIII. 

ON  MODERN  HEROISM. 

It  is  said  by  the  learned,  that  the  age  of  heroism  is 
no  more ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  their  opinion. 
An  age,  I  suppose,  derives  that  appellation  from  its 
abundance  of  heroes.  If  so,  then  the  present  age  may 
be  styled  heroic.  I  cannot  say  that  we  have  many 
Alexanders,  Caesars,  and  Charles's ;  but,  if  what  the 
world  call  spirit,  fire,  and  genius,  constitute  a  hero, 
we  certainly  abound  in  heroes. 

The  name,  indeed,  hero,  is  not  usually  adopted, 
because  it  is  become  a  little  unfashionable.  But  the 
character  exists  at  present  under  the  title  of  a  ''  dash- 
ing fellow." 

The  etymology  of  the  word  dashing,  is  doubtful ; 
but  among  other  explanations  of  its  meaning,  our 
lexicographer  savs  it  signifies,  ^  to  fly  off  in  flashes 
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witli  a  loud  noise.''    In  thU  8enfle>  it  b  Very  appKcable 
to  ihc  character  of  the  true  dashing  feUow. 

The  object  d  this  kind  of  hero^  ia  feme,  or  rather 
distinction.  He  scorns  inglorious  ease,  though  aecomr 
panied  with  healthy  jdenty,  and  the  esteem  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. Healthy  plenty  and  esteem^  wha^t  ore  ye 
to  public  renown  ?  Think  of  the  bliss  of  being  admired 
at  a  horse-race,  pointed  at  in  a  theatre  and  daily  cde* 
brated  in  the  paragraphs  of  a  dashing  newspaper. 

The  dashing  fellow,  as  great  genius  usually  shews 
strong  indications  of  it  at  the  earliest  age,  begins  Us> 
career  of  glory  at  the  public  school,  to  which  be  is  sent 
by  his  parents,  to  rub  off  the  shyness  incident  to^  natjOr 
ral  modesty  and  the  immaturity  of  youth.  M  scbodf, 
he  scorns  to  pore  over  musty  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
gloriously  aims  at  being  preeminent  in  ey^?y  mifr* 
chievous  frolic,  sccnrning  the  control  of  his  master,  and 
taking  the  lead  in  every  attempt  to  revolt  against  au- 
thority, and  in  support  of  fiberty,  "  that  goddess  hea- 
venly bright."  He  spends  his  money,  with  which  he  is 
plentifully  furnished  by  his  parents  on  purpose  to  dis- 
tinguish him,  not  in  boyish  gratifications,  but  in  hiring 
horses,  keeping  pointers  and  terriers,  giving  dinners, 
and  in  every  noble  enterprise  of  vice  and  wantonness, 
of  which  his  age  is  capable. 

On  leaving  school,  whence  he  has  deserved  the  ho- 
nour of  expulsion  a  hundred  times,  though  the  gro- 
velling spirit  of  the  master  would  not  confer  it,  he 
aspires  to  the  splendid  distinctions  of  the  turf,  the 
gaming-table,  and  the  whip ;  not  to  mention  his  illus- 
trious emulation  of  the  Ghrand  Seignior  in  the  establbh- 
ment  of  his  seraglio. 

If  he  is  born  to  a  large  estate,  he  disdains   to  wait,/' 
like  meaner  spirits,  for  the  death  of  those  on  whom  ii 
depends,  or  till  he  comes  to  age,  but  munificently  be- 
stows premiums  on  the  despised  Israelites,  to  supply 
his  present  unconfined  generosity.     And  though  be 
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should  borrow  and  spend  more  than  he  will  be  ever 
able  to  f epay,  he  is  above  stooping  to  the  narrow 
thoughts  of  pecuniary  concerns.  With  an  hermc  con- 
fidence>  he  trusts  for  future  suppUes  to  time,  to  for- 
tune, to  thd  friendly  dice,  to  any  thing,  and  to  no- 
thing. 

Tons  furnished  with  money,  the  sinews  of  heroism 
as  Well  as  wari  he  sallies  forth  in  quest  of  adventures, 
in  a  high  ear,  ycleped  a  phaeton,  drawn  by  four  steeds, 
1^^  ^^Ig^  ihan  ponies,  but  beautiful  enough  to  at- 
tract  all  eyes,  at  every  inn,  and  through  every  town 
he  passes,  in  his  rapid  progress  from  horse-race  to 
horse-race.     The  importance  of  his  objects  renders  an 
unparalleled  expedition  sometimes  so  necessary,  that 
he  condescends  to  hire  hack-horses,  an  inglorious  mea- 
sure, if  some  lustre  were  not  to  be  reflected   on  it 
by  killing  three  or  four  of  them  in  their  harness,  that 
he  may  reach  the  race-ground  at  the  moment  of  start- 
ing from  the  goal.     Fame  blows  her  trumpet  through 
all  the  country  immediately,  and  the  newspapers  re- 
echo the  report  on  the  morrow,  that  young  Dashwell 
travelled  all  night  to  reach  Newmarket,  and  killed  tw6 
horses  on  the  r6ad :  glorious  achievement,  worthy  to 
be  recorded  in  the  temple  of  fame,  in  letters  of  gold,  on 
pillars  of  brass ! 

Arrived  at  the  race-ground,  he  distinguishes  him- 
self more  than  any  of  the  paltry  fellows  at  the  Olym- 
pian and  Pythian  games,  so  celebrated  by  the  Theban. 
He  clothes  himself  in  a  leathern  cap,  a  short  waistcoat, 
long  buck-skin  small-clothes,  and  the  neatest  boots 
and  spurs !  mounts  the  racer,  and  rides  the  race.  If 
he  dislocates  his  shoulder,  or  breaks  his  collar-bone,  th^ 
'little  pain  is  despised,  for  the  ample  compensation  of 
being  generally  talked  of  and  renowned,  as  the  best 
gentleman-jockey  in  the  thiee  kingdoms. 
But  distinctions  like  this  are  not  sufficient  for  his 
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great  soul.  He  must  fight  a  duel,  before  his  claun  to 
complete  heroism,  or  dashism,  can  be  universally 
allowed.  Nothing  more  easy  than  to  find  an  occasioD. 
His  best  friend  will  furnish  him  with  one  over  the  neit 
bottle  of  burgundy.  He  gives  the  lie  direct;  a  chal- 
lenge ensues:  the  parties  meet;  one  fires  without 
taking  aim ;  the  other,  into  the  air ;  the  seconds  in- 
terfere; the  duel  is  over,  the  account  is  drawn  up, 
signed  by  the  seconds,  inserted  in  the  morning  papers- 
and  the  glory  of  both  parties  established  on  a  basis 
never  to  be  shaken.-  Dashwell's  business  is  done,  his 
name  is  up ;  he  has  taken  a  degree  in  glory  ;  he  was 
a  dashing  fellow  before;  he  is  now  a  "d— -d  dashing 
fellow.** 

But  to  the  ambitious,  Alps  on  Alps  are  continually 
rising.  He  wishes  to  be  renowned  for  his  spirit  at  the 
gaming  table.  He  stakes  the  whole  reversion  of  his 
estate,  and  loses  it  with  a  cool  intrepidity  that  might 
shame  the  Cato's  and  Regulus's  of  antiquity. 

The  bottle  remains  for  consolation  ;  and  great  are 
his  achievements  under  the  banners  of  Bacchus.  But 
his  health  declines.  His  hands  shake.  His  legs  totter. 
He  wants  a  wife 'as  a  nurse.  He  goes,  in  pursuit  of 
one,  into  the  regions  of  old  Drury,  and  marries  an 
Amazon  as  common  as  a  hackney-coach.  She  be- 
comes a  termagant.  His  dashing  spirit,  unused  to 
control,  and  above  submission  to  the  loss  of  fortune, 
health,  and  tranquillity,  finbhes  the  career  of  glory 
with  a  pistol. 

But  dashing  fellows  are  not  confined  to  high  life. 
There  are  multitudes  of  gentlemen  volunteers  in  this 
honourable  service  among  the  lower  orders.  Swind- 
lers, pickpockets,  and  highwaymen,  are  all  dashing 
fellows.  But  England,  like  Athens  in  this  respect,  is 
ungrateful  to  her  great  men.  As  the  Athenians  ba- 
nished their  distinguished  worthies  by  the  ostracism. 
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SO  the  English  send  their  heroes  into  exile  by  the 
rigour  of  their  laws.  Botany  Bay  is  colonized  by 
dashing  fellowjs;  and  multitudes  are  now  riding  in 
phaetons,  galloping  fiery  steeds,  and  living  in  style, 
as  it  is  called,  on  purpose  to  qualify  themselves,  on 
some  future  day,  for  this  honourable  dismission  from 
their  native  country. 

Even  the  literary  community  is  not  without  its  share 
of  dashing  fellows.     They  chiefly  appear  in  the  form 
of  political  pamphleteers,  paragraph  writers,  hand-bill 
authors,  and  philosophers  of  a  liberal  way  of  thinking. 
One  writes  a  pamphlet  full  of  seditious  and  abusive 
language,  that   attracts  notice    for  a  day,   and  im- 
mediately  thinks  himself  a  second  Solon.     Another 
scribbles  a  paltry  ode,  or  poem,  in  which  he  asper- 
ses, with    filth    and  venom,    some  virtuous   charac- 
ter, and  immediately  rises  in  his  own  estimation  to 
the  rank  of  a  Swift  or  a  Butler.     A  third  scribbles 
quaint  paragraphs  that  would  disgrace  a  chamber- 
maid, so  destitute  are  they  of  common  sense  and  com- 
position, and  then  deems  himself  the   wittiest    and 
merriest  wight  in  all  Christendom.    A  fourth,  being  a 
philosopher,  aims  a  deadly  stroke  at  Christianity,  and 
rises  in   his  own  eyes  a  polemical  Goliah,    though 
the  first  stone  in  the  sling  of  a  true  man,  with  no  higher 
pretensions  than  to  common  sense  and  common  honesty, 
brings  him  to  the  ground.     All  these  are  dashing  fel- 
lows, great  in  their  own  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  little  circle  connected  by  similar  principles  and 
practices;  but  great  as  they  appear,  the  community 
would  feel  itself  relieved  by  their  honourable  banish- 
ment to  Botany  Bay,  (if  a  due  regard  to  the  Liberty  of 
the  Press  could  allow  such  proceedings)  as  the  stomach 
is  refreshed  after  the  evacuation  of  an  emetic. ' 

These  dashing  characters  may  be  compared  to  a 
dashing  torrent,  all  noise,  all  foam,  all  violence  for  a 
moment,  and  then  spent  and  exhausted  for  ever ;  or 
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to  a  cornet,  j^tt^acting  ajil  eyes  for  a  shcnrt  jbime,  but 
cheerwg  p9  sy3tem,  and  perhaps  endangering  aU;  or 
to  a  ketde^um,  which  owes  its  power  of  making  a 
noise  to  brass  and  en^ptiness ;  Of  to  spiBe  vile  liqjuiprs, 
hot  in  the  mouth,  but  wijthout  a  l^y. 

A' dashing  feUow,  indeed,  hoWever  he  nu^y  admire 
himself,  or  be  gazed  at  by  the  public,  di^l^ys  fio  many 
.ymptoms  of  inaanity,  that,  if  his  real  friands  we«  to 
put  him  on  a  str^t  wabtcoat,  ^ei  hii^  j9i>  brefid  ^ 
water,  or  t^e  out  a  sti^tute  of  lun^^  %FWSt  bim, 
they  fffigl^t  be  justified  by  the  j^irpviiqstapQes,  and 
y|ropl4  P^pl^^^^y  prevent  much  injury  ^q  hims€f}f  ifin^  tq 
thepjxl}}ic. 

|t  i^  greafly  to  be  Tjrisjied,  that  yo\jpg  v^en  wljo  ars 
activated  by  the  perverse  ambifipn  of  Itising  di$^ 
gflished  for  a  ppnduct  an^  qiialitip3  ^^ich  are  mis- 
chieyous  and  irrational  in  the  highest  dpgree,  would 
cqpsid^r  that  distinction  i^  thenf  only  hof)our,  when  it 
is  founded  pn  esteem ;  and  that  to  be  t^U^ied  of,  and 
stared  at  for  extravagaqce  and  folly,  are  but  ppor  com- 
pensations for  the  loss  of  honour,  fortune,  hefilth^  peace, 
and  life. 

True  heroism  is  best  displayed  by  acting  a  rational^ 
manly,  uniform  part ;  and  by  shewing  sense  to  despise 
the  applause,  and  spirit  to  defy  the  sneersj^  of  fashion- 
able folly,  however  it  may  be  countenanced  by  the 
example  of  the  rich  and  the  noble,  by  th^  favour  of  the 
great,  and  the  patronage  of  the  powerful.  It  is  me^- 
ness  and  cowardice  to  yield  reason  and  right  to  ridicule. 
It  is  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  man,  to  proceed  in  the  path 
of  rectitude,  under  the  guidance  of  principle,  careless 
of  undeserved  censure,  and  un^oliqitous  for  the  admi- 
ration of  an  untlunking  multitude.  Contrasted  with 
this,  the  false  fire  of  the  dashing  fellow  is  like  the  blaze 
of  a  handful  of  straw  compared  to  the  undiminished 
radiance  of  the  vestal  flame. 
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EVENING  XXIX. 

ON  THB  A«T  WHICH  H48  LATBLY  B£SN  HONOUBBD  WITH 

THS  NAMB  OP  P]LJOIUSM. 

HuipuiB  aod  confiiderate  mea  CAiinot  observe^  wUh- 
put  cpiiceiiij  the  pr^olence  of  a  taste  for  any  divenion 
wlvph  coQlribnt^s  to  the  d^radatiou  of  human  nature. 
7iN|t  di^  t9#tQ  for  boyingf  unhappily  revived  in  the 
pceseqt  Age,  \m  such  a  ten^enoy^  cannot  be  doubted 
by  thope  who  duly  reflect  Qp  the  principle  from  which 
|t  proceeds,  aud  the  consequenoea  it  tends  to  produce* 

It  originates  in  a  ferocious  disposition^  nud  a  oontbmp- 
^ptJS  ppiNi(»F  OF  HAN,  No  geutlo  and  benevolent 
V^x^  $aQ  derive  amusement  and  delight  from  a  spec^ 
toole,  which  must  cause  pain  and  danger  to  those  who 
ejihibit  it ;  ^  none  but  those  who  consider  man  as  en 
fmimftl^  1^  at  all  supcirior  to  the  beasts,  can  endeavour 
to  eugege  two  fellow-creatures  in  a  combat,  which,  in 
cqqI  hlood,  may  cause  the  loss  of  limbs,  and  th^  loss  of 
life.  C^n  he  have  any  ide^  of  the  soul's  immortality, 
f^mim's  beiug  miide  ^  UttJe  lower  thau  the  angels; 
Mid  of  tl^e  fupeiintendenc^  of  the  deity ;  whp  views 
with  joy,  approaching  to  eJ^t^y^  two  poor  wretches 
^d^TPiiring  to  maim  efu^h  other  for  hire;  who 
mi^.9^  )t  thp  principal  business  of  his  life  to  s^  such 
cjjjghtif,;  ds^^  ^  promote  their  frequent  repetition ;  who 
^iR¥f#  gQui  frpm.  them  1^  well  ^  pleasure,  and  pur* 
^i&i  ^hcsm  wk|i  the  sa^pe  igrdour  and  eonsjiiancy,^  as 
p^h^r^  Pifoctecute  the  study  of  an  hc^ourehle  profession  7 
^i)f^  a  tKfte  x^iKt  proceed  from  a  gross  ignorance  of 
\(^\fx  fpid  inpre  manly  pleasures,  imd  fron^  a  savage 
l\ei^,  regained  only  by  humau  laws^  from  the  actual 
pqrp^tififipn  pf  ^  worst  cruelty. 

Thje  99n§equeuces  of  this  taste,  to  mdividu^ls  and  to 
society,  are  truly  deplorable.  When  the  combat  is  an- 
opuQced,  all  t\ie  vilest  members  pf  the  cpmmunity  arc 
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eager  to  partake  in  an  amusement  congenial  to  their 
corrupted  natures.  The  scene  of  action  is  crowded 
with  an  assemblage  of  wretches,  who  conduct,  under 
their  triumphant  banners,  riot,  intemperance,  violence; 
who  defy  all  civil  order,  all  decency,  every  thing  for 
which  laws  were  enacted,  and  society  established.  A 
successful  example  is  given  of  disobedience  to  law^ 
which  paves  the  way  to  anarchy,  revolt,  and  rebellion. 
An  insult  is  offered  to  the  civil  magistracy,  which  those 
who  encourage  it  may  hereafter  rue,  when  they 
feel  the  consequent  depredations  on  their  property, 
their  persons,  and  their  peace. 

The  lower  orders  are  taught  to  believe,  what  indeed 
they  are  at  all  times  ready  to  suppose,  that  there  is  an 
excellence,  which  the  greatest  men  in  the  nation  may 
admire,  in  the  exercise  of  a  mere  brute  force,  in  defeat- 
ing their  neighbour  by  violence,  without  equity ;  and 
in  striking  a  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  good  and 
orderly,  who  are  not  endowed  with  muscular  vigour 
and  superior  size.  Government  was  instituted  to  pro- 
tect the  weak  against  the  strong ;  but  the  boxing  rage 
contributes  to  increase  the  tendency  of  the  strong  to 
injure  and  oppress  the  weak. 

It  has  been  the  scope  of  all  who  have  laboured  in 
the  civilization  of  mankind,  to  soften  the  native  ferocity 
of  the  human  heart,  to  control  its  propensity  to  violence 
and  cruelty,  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  mutual  benevolence, 
and  teach  a  willingness  to  leave  the  redress  of  private 
wrongs  to  public  justice.  But  the  boxing  mania  does 
all  that  can  be  done  in  the  present  enlightened  times, 
to  bring  back  man  to  his  original  barbarity,  to  igno- 
rance, to  selfishness,  to  injustice,  to  contempt  of  laws, 
to  infringement  of  property,  to  every  base  and  destruc* 
tive  action  and  inclination  which  the  laws  of  God  and 
man  have  uniformly  prohibited. 

But  strongly  as  the  lovers  of  law  and  order  express 
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themselves  against  this  savage  taste,  there  are  not 
wanting  men  pretending  to  political  wisdom,  who 
advance  arguments  in  its  favour.  Let  what  they  have 
urged  be  fairly  considered. 

It  is  said,  that  the  encouragement  of  boxing  promotes 
a  martial  and  a  manly  spirit,  among  those  whom  the 
nation  may  one  day  call  forth  to  supply  her  armies  and 
her  navies. 

I  believe  it  is  not  agreed  that  those  who  excel  in 
muscular  strength,  or  in  the  skill  necessary  to  exert 
it  in  single  combat,  are  superior  to  others  in  courage 
or  conduct  during  the  heat  of  action  with  a  public 
enemy.  A  boxer,  or  a  lover  of  boxing,  is  not  a  better 
soldier  or  sailor  than  the  hardy  husbandman  or  ma- 
nufacturer. Superior  strength  or  bulk  b  not  required 
to  pull  a  trigger,  fire  a  cannon,  or  climb  up  a  rope. 
A  fist,  though  tutored  by  the  rules  of  science, 

Qaalia  vincant 
Pythagoran  Anytique  reum.  HoR. 

avails  little  against  a  sword,  a  musket,  or  bayonet,  in 
the  hands  of  a  dwarf,  or  a  man  who  never  heard  of  the 
name  or  the  art  of  a  pugilist.  And,  as  to  the  manli- 
ness of  spirit  which  boxing,  and  the  love  of  it,  are  said 
to  promote,  is  it  not  rather  a  proof  of  meanness,  than 
manliness,  to  fight  a  man  in  cool  blood,  for  lucre,  and 
to  afford  amusement  to  those  who  pay  for  admission 
to  the  spectacle  ?  Persons  who  did  this,  were  always 
numbered  among  the  meanest  of  mankind,  and  cer- 
tainly have  no  right  to  be  considered  of  nobler  dispo- 
sitions than  tumblers,  rope-dancers,  riders  of  two 
horses,  aud  fire-eaters,  all  whose  pranks  are  attended 
with  danger,  voluntarily  incurred  for  the  sake  of  lucre. 
To  bear  blows  without  regarding  the  pain,  to  in 
flict  blows  without  feeling  reluctance  or  compassion, 
argues,  indeed,  an  insensibility  of  body  and  mind ;  but 
insensibility  can  never  be  deemed  a  perfection;  can 
never   produce  that  sort   of  courage  which  derives 
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force  from  conduct,  that  sort  of  manlinen  wUdi  owes 
its  value  to  its  origin  in  reason.  An  attempt  to  re- 
duce men,  merely  machines  in  the  haiub  (if  their 
superiors,  is  of  so  hase  and  ungenerous  a  nature,  diat  H 
ought  tp  be  reprobated  by  all  who  hare  any  real 
manliness  in  their  character. 

The  plough  and  the  anvil,  the  axe  and  thd  hammer, 
will  always  supply  a  race  of  men  with  idnews  strodg 
plough  to  undergo  all  the  hardships  and  labour  of 
war ;  and  the  native  sentiments  of  such  a  race,  in  a 
land  of  liberty,  will  always  produce  a  spirit  sufficiently 
manly,  without  encouraging  any  practices  which  are 
of  necessity,  cruel  and  savage.  Crudity,  of  every  kind 
and  degree,  has  in  it  something  ihherendy  base  and 
dastardly,  and  never  can  be  compatible  with  real  he- 
roism. It  may  make  a  bully  and  an  assassin,  but  nei- 
ther a  warrior  nor  a  patriot. 

It  is  also  said,  that  holing  is  the  natural  mode  of  te^ 
minating  those  disputes  which  will  always  arise  in  the 
eollisians  of  human  intercourse*  I  grant  that  in  the 
savage  state  it  may  appear  to  be  the  natural  mode  of 
deciding  quarrels ;  but  England  has  long  been  in  a 
state  of  high  civilization ;  and  they  who,  by  any  mode, 
endeavour  to  bring  it  back  again  to  what  is  callied  the 
state  of  nature,  must  give  up  all  pretensions  to  philo- 
sophy and  wisdom,  and  deserve  to  be  marked  as  the 
enemies,  not  only  of  their  country,  but  of  their  species. 
I  have  heard  it  even  denied  that  the  fist  is  the  natiural 
instrument  of  attack  and  defence,  since  the  handf  is  evi- 
dently farmed  to  hold  a  weapon  with  greater  dKoct, 
and  since  all  nations,  in  the  most  uncultivated  state, 
use  wes^ns,  from  the  patoa  patoo  of  the  south  sea 
Islanders,  to,  the  broad  sword  of  the  British  soldier. 
But  this  I  only  mention  as  matter  of  curious  speculation; 
for  the  fist  being  less  offensive  than  the  sword,  would 
be  preferred  by  the  philanthropist. 

It  is  further  contended,  that,  allowing  the  boz^s 
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sehrettabe  a  meaa  and  pttmbteiaoe^ti&eip  engage- 
6  furnttk  a  manly  and!  impnoving  spectacle  td 
emen  w]m>  ha/re  Idaure'to  seek  tfaeis  own  amuBo- 
from  evexy  thing  tbat  can  afibrd  it.  That  it  it 
;  manly  spectacle  to  behold  two  fellow-creaturet 
ing  each,  other  88  much  aathey  ean».by  brute  fbrcef 
hink^efid^it  from,  what  haa  been  already  saidJ  and 
it  h  not  aa  improring  spectade,.  is  eiqpiaUy 
I  if  it  be  true  that  the  heactji  by  becoming  familiav 
scenes  of  suffering  and  riolence^  becomes  obdurate^ 
iO  sight;  forgets  its  best  quality ^ compassion ;.  and 
less  iceluctance  at  inilictdng  paiu:  whm  under  the 
^ee  of  irascible  affections ;.  and  that  this  is  true^ 
wiU  deny^.whp  know  the  forc<^  of  habit,  and  the 
mess  of  the  mind  to  evil. 

)elieve  thi^t  thpse  who  endeavouc  to  find  poUtiealr 
ns  to  justify  the  prevaleince  of  a  teate  jGE>r. boxings 
^HTc^ly  in  earnest,  and  mean  little^  mcnre  /thaa>  tor 
itie  with  sophistry,  what  reason,  cannot  approve; 
taste  arises  among  the  lower  ordersi  from  nan- 
brutality,  or  a  wish  to  get  money  by  entertain- 
leir  superiors  in  rank,  who  ha^e  disgracefully  pro- 
1.  themselves  amateurs  of  the  practice.    In  the> 
$r  ranks,  it  arises  from  thoughtl^ssnes,  wantonness, 
I  gross  ignorance  of  better  modfes  of  spendmg 
and'  filling  the  chasms;  by  sdence,  polite-arts,  and^ 
sophy  • 

It  whateyecit  originates  in;  I  sljAl&not*  hesitate  to 
t,  that  it  is  unworthy  of  a^gentleman,  unwwdiy  of 
)d  citizen,  unworthy  of  a  christian,  and^unwordiy 
nan. 

lave  said  little  of  it  in  a  religious  view ;  though 
L  might  be  said,  for  Christianity  must'  condemn  it: 
3ly,  without  reserve,  and  without  exception.  Biit 
;o  be  feared,  that  the  fraternity  of  boxers  and 
followers  will  not  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  still 
voice  of  religious  conscience.    Indeed  I  do  not 
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BTsdf  with  the  idea  of  making  converts  of  tiiem 
^  «iT  thing  which  can  be  addressed  to  them  in  writ- 
;  for  it  is  extremely  probable^  that  those  who  are 
90  deeply  in  degeneracy^  as  to  delight  in  this  irra- 
and  disgraceful  amusement^  take  no  delight  in 
iwding  any  thing  but  a  sporting  calendar,  a  book  of 
btnerj,  or  a  treatise  on  the  '^  science,"  as  they  call,  by 
way  of  eminence,  the  theory  and  sublime  art  of  bruis- 
ing the  flesh,  breaking  the  bones,  and  sewing  up  the 
eyes  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

But  there  is  one  great  teacher  who  will  be  heard ; 
and  whose  arrival  may  probably  be  accelerated  by  re- 
ducing the  science,  which  they  admire,  to  practice. 
His  instructions  will  cause  them  to  see  their  conduct 
in  a  new  light,  and  to  despise  their  choice  of  spending 
the  short  space  of  life  allotted  to  man  in  a  behaviour 
more  brutal  than  that  of  the  beasts  who  perish,  but 
who  never  exhibit  the  bloody  effects  of  rage,  except 
when  they  are  impelled  by  real  passion,  in  defence  of 
their  young,  or  the  necessities  of  hunger. 

EVENING  XXX; 

ON  ASSOCIATING  WITH  EQUALS  FOR  THE  TRUB  PLBASURB 

OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

The  experience  of  the  world  has  long  pronounced 
those  marriages  the  happiest,  in  which  the  contracting 
parties  are  of  a  condition  nearly  equal ;  so  that,  when 
the  first  ardours  of  love  are  abated  by  time,  neither 
can  assume  a  superiority,  or  think  it  a  condescensioDi 
to  have  acceded  to  the  nuptial  alliance. 

This  observation,  which  is  just  in  matrimony,  is  no 
less  true  in  friendship ;  of  which,  similar  inclinatioDS 
and  similar  aversions  are  said  to  constitute  the  only 
firm  foundation.  But  to  like  and  dislike  the  same  or 
similar  things,  is  not  usual  in  persons  widely  separated 
from  each  other  by  birth,  rank,  and  fortune.  A  great 
disparity  in  all  these  circumstances,  causes  things  to  sf- 
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pear  in  different  colours,  opens  diversified  prospects 
in  life,  and  renders  the  same  objects  to  one  desirable,  and 
to  the  other,  indifferent  or  odious. 

Whether,  therefore,  what  the  world,  in  common 
language,  terms  friendships,  are  made  between  inferiors 
and  superiors,  plebeians  and  patricians,  the  connection 
is  not  properly  what  the  ancients  understood  by  friend- 
ship, but  a  coalition  formed  by  solicitation  on  one  side 
and  condescension  on  the  other,  between  an  expecting 
dependant,  and  a  powerful  patron.  An  alliance  of 
of  this  kind,  though  not  abounding  in  the  pleasures  of 
true  friendship,  may  be  very  useful  to  both  parties,  it 
may  serve  the  necessities  or  convenience  of  the  superior, 
and  contribute  to  the  interest,  preferment^  indu^ence, 
and  luxury  of  the  inferior ;  and  is  therefore  very  ardently 
and  consistently  pursued  by  those  to  whom  these  are 
the  sole  or  principal  objects  in  the  establishment  of  an 
amicable  intercourse. 

But  there  are  some  who  pursue  such  connections 
exclusively  of  all  others ;  and  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  advancing  their  interest,  as  gratifying  their  pride  and 
vanity.  They  scorn  to  admit  their  equals  in  birth, 
rank,  fortune,  and  education,  to  that  familiarity  which 
true  friendship  requires.  They  hunt  for  men  adorned 
with  titles,  or  furnished  with  property,  not  in  the  least 
regarding  the  recommendation  of  personal  worth. 
When  admitted  to  the  tables  and  company  of  such 
men,  they  become  flatterers  and  humble  servants,  but 
cannot  be  considered  as  friends,  in  the  just  and  ho- 
nourable sense  of  that  appellation.  They  are  not  in 
a  state  of  liberty.  They  dare  not  express  their  real 
sentiments,  lest  they  should  give  offence,  and  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  table,  to  sit  at  which,  they  consider 
as  their  chief  good,  their  highest  honour.  If  they  pos- 
sess the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  leave  a  card  at 
a  great  man's  door,  or  can  say  among  those  whom  they 
consider  as  their  inferiors,  that, the  other  day,  they  dined. 
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wkh  thdr  friend,  Ldrd  Sltttder,  «lid  iiiurt'  d^Mhtefy 
rap  1^  nsj^hf  wif  k  Lady  Kcifttt,  Where'  t&ey  ^icpeet  to 
shake  hands  with  an  old  frienfd,  whom  they  have  not 
seen  some  time,  the  Dale  DoCttle ;  they  are  supreiAely 
happy ;  tiiey  home  Hot  lived  in  vain' ;  heaven- has  at  hoi 
re wardied  Ifhem:  amply  for  theur  pains  they  took  in  Oor 
dying  the ''  open  countenance,  and  thougfatb'doBe  f  the 
graces  of  the  person,  and  the  various  modes  of  smrala^ 
tion*  and  dissimulation. 

Aftet  M,  this  Lord;  Lady,  and  Duke,  only  hugh  lUf 
the  poor  fellow's  fblly,  admitting  him  now  and  then  to' 
fill*  a  chaur,  because  he  plays  cards  pretty  weff,  sings  « 
good  song,  blows  tiie  Germanr  flute,  ttEdks  ndnffe&se 
fluently,  or  romps  with  the  children'. 

He,  poor  mortal !'  thinks  his  fdrtutie  madi^;  Nb' 
place  becomes  vacant,  but  He  imagines  i&i  grteat  friends 
may  procure  it  for  him;  Kt  knows  diey  Ai^an  to  do' 
him  some  service  by  surprise,  while  tliey  scurcdy  e^f 
think  about  him,  and'  would  not  give  sixpence' to  save 
him  from  a  prison.  As  to  the  littlepower  tttey  powcas  in 
procuring  places^  it  hM  all  been  engaged  tbt  yeaat§  to' 
come,  in  securing  the  interest  of  tWO^or  thitfef  boroughr, 
and  their  good  friend'  which  is  so  proud'  of  their 'friend^-' 
ship  stands  no  more  diance  of  preferment  firoifi*tfactti, 
than  the  pious  and  leaxtted  curate  of  their  patisbttjUitii 
sixty  pounds  a  year,' and  a  wifb  and  six  dtiMrM; 

What  advantage;  theii^  has'he  derived^  frmn  his  s^lttf- 
did  connections  ?  Good  dinners,  good  inae,  rnntwikner 
good    company,  much    amusement^  wad,  aoov  ihf 
provement  in  the  airs  and  manners  ofattttaaof  fiwliiwt 
What  have  these  advantages-  cost  hied  T  Tbtf  kMt'of 
real  pleasure  and  benefits  he  would  have  demed'froa 
his  own  family  connections,  from  severd  of  hii'sehool* 
fellows,  and  hir  neighbours ;  every  one  of  whom  he 
has  affitmted,  or  deserted,  since  he  first  aspired  to  friend- 
ship with  people  in  highUfe.     He  meets  them  either 
witlr  a  supercilious  air,  and  a  strut  of  self  consequence 
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.or  with  that  prodigious  affability^  and  outrageous 
condescension^  which  proud  people  often  display  while 
they  affect  humility  ;  and  with  which  they  insult  and 
hurt,  while  they  compliment  and  caress  their  depen- 
dant. His  old  friends,  thus  despised,  retaliate  upon 
him  richly,  and  hare  long  stigmatized  the  would-be- 
great  man,  with  the  mock  title  of  a  Count. 

Pleasure  he  may  have  enjoyed  from  such  connec- 
tions ;  pleasure  arising  from  the  gratification  of  pride 
and  vanity ;  but  not  the  pleasure  of  cordial  friendship. 
This  is  only  to  be  found  among  persons  whose  condi- 
tion in  life  is  nearly  equal ;  I  say  nearly  equal,  for  a 
mathematical  equality  can  never  be  found  between  any 
two  persons,  neither  is  it  required  for  the  establishment 
and  enjoyment  of  friendship.  A  very  considerable 
latitude  must  always  be  allowed  to  the  word  equals, 
when  applied  to  friends ;  but  not  that  latitude,  which 
separates  them  at  so  great  a  distance,  as  renders  con- 
descension on  one  part,  and  submission  on  the  other, 
necessary  to  form  the  unnatural  coalition.  In  the 
physical  attraction  of  cohesion,  two  drops  containing  a 
quantity  of  matter  nearly  equal,  will  mutually  move 
towards  each  other ;  but  if  one  drop  is  much  larger,  it 
wfll  absorb  the  smaUer,  and  appropriate  it  entirely. 
Wood  of  any  kind  may  be  joined  to  wood,  by  the 
common  cement  of  the  mechanic ;  but  wood  wfll  not 
coalesce  with  gold  and  diamonds,  without  particular 
contrivance ;  and  a  slight  accident  will  usually  dissever 
the  union. 

The  genuine  pleasures  of  conversation  are  much  dimi- 
nished by  restraint,  awe,  obsequiousness,  and  a  fear  of 
hurting  one's  interest  in  maintaining  the  free  sentiments 
of  conviction.  Reason  feels  itself,  in  such  circumstances, 
shackled  by  trammels,  which,  while  they  confine  the 
motions,  gall  by  their  pressure.  Freedom  is  lost ;  and 
it  is  an  old  observation,  that  slavery  contributes  to  de- 

VOL.  II.  F  F 
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generacy  of  nature^  as  well  as  to  misery.  And  I  think 
it  probable^  that  voluntary  slavery  is  more  degrading 
than  compelled,  since  it  argues  a  natural  propensity  to 
that  meanness,  which  coercion  is  said  in  time  to  pro- 
duce. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said^  there  are 
persons  who  make  it  the  first  objects  of  their  lives 
to  seek  the  friendship  of  persons  greatly  their  supe- 
riors; and  who  avoid  familiarity  with  their  equals, 
with  as  much  solicitude  as  they  would  shun  s  pestir 
lence.  They  cultivate  the  external  graces,  which  in 
them  are  unbecoming;  they  engage  in  expensive 
pursuits,  which  their  fortunes  cannot  support;  they 
waste  their  time,  which  might  be  spent  in  honourable 
and  lucrative  employments,  solely  that  they  may 
dangle  after  persons  in  high  life,  who  often  despise 
their  meanness,  while,  for  their  own  accommodation  or 
amusement,  they  admit  their  visits,  and  accept  their 
attentions.  Many  a  one  has  spent  his  life  in  parsuitof 
glittering  phantoms,  and  lived  to  repent,  in  old  age, 
poverty,  and  desertion,  that  he  did  not  cultivate  those 
friends,  whom  Providence  had  pointed  out  for  his 
choice,  by  their  proximity  of  situation,  and  similitude 
of  manners,  rank,  and  objects  in  life.  Had  he  chosen 
his  friends  in  his  own  sphere,  he  might  have  lived  in  a 
state  of  competency,  and  with  respect;  but  as  he 
chose  to  soar  above  them,  with  wings  too  feeble  to 
support  his  flight,  he  fell  unpitied  by  those  whom  he 
deserted,  and  contemned  by  those  whom  he  vainly 
attempted  to  reach.  A  toad  eater,  a  led  captain,  an 
humble  companion,  are  appellations  which  no  man, 
who  has  a  sense  of  real  honour,  would  chuse  to  pos- 
sess ;  but  these  are  the  best  names  bestowed  upon  men 
who  spend  their  lives  in  courting  the  great  by  all  arts, 
but  those  of  virtue  and  truth. 

Every  man  should  respect  himself  as  a  man.     The 
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conscious  dignity  which,  in  the  lowest  station,  preserves 
the  mind  from  unmanly  meanness,  is  not  the  pride 
against  which  philosophy  protests,  and  Christian  meek- 
ness revolts.  All  respect,  indeed,  should  be  paid  to 
superiors  in  civil  rank,  which  the  love  of  order  dictates, 
which  local  customs,  or  national  institutions  require ; 
which  decorum,  and  even  fashion,  when  she  is  not  ex- 
orbitant, may  direct :  but  no  man  who  has  a  just  idea 
of  what  it  is  to  be  a  man,  will  sacrifice  his  liberty,  his 
freedom  of  thinking  and  speaking,  all  the  frank  joys  of 
social  intercourse,  to  a  fellow-creature  exalted  above 
him,  not  by  personal  worth,  but  by  adventitious  and 
hereditary  honour ;  and  one  who  probably  never  intends 
to  reward  the  sacrifice,  by  any  thing  but  a  nod  and  a 
smile.  For  such  a  sacrifice,  indeed,  no  man,  however 
elevated,  can  make  an  adequate  remuneration. 

There  is  certainly  no  reason  to  avoid,  but  many  to 
seek,  the  notice  and  patronage  of  the  worthy  great, 
by  worthy  conduct ;  but  if  the  aspirant  is  a  gentleman, 
by  which  I  mean  a  man  of  real  honour,  duly  accom- 
plished by  education,  he  must  be  admitted  to  their 
friendship  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  as  a  gentlenaan; 
and  the  distinction  of  the  nobleman  must  be  absorbed 
in  the  cordiality  of  the  friend.  Otherwise  the  connec- 
tion, however  glossed  by  specious  names,  is  like  that  of 
the  old  feudal  times,  between  the  lord  and  his  vassal. 

What  has  been  smd  on  the  necessity  of  a  nearly  equal 
condition,  to  the  existence  of  true  friendship,  must 
be  extended  to  connections  with  those  too  much  below, 
as  well  as  those  too  much  above  us.  But  pride  is  usually 
a  sufiicient  guard  against  excessive  condescension,  in 
the  selection  of  cordial  friends ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  expe- 
rimentally certain,  that  low  connections  are  usually  the 
destruction  of  all  the  improvements  of  education,  and 
the  refined  polish  of  higher  life.  But  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  when  low  is  synonymous  with  vul- 
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gar,  there  are  many  persons  very  low,  who  yet  are 
high  in  rank,  and  affluent  in  fortune. 

It  seems  to  he  no  improper  conclusion,  that,  if  pre* 
ferment  and  promotion  are  our  objects  in  forming  con- 
nections, we  ought  to  seek  them  rationally  and  by 
worthy  conduct,  from  superiors  ;  if  the  enjoyment  of 
social  delight  and  hearty  friendship,  from  our  equak; 
if  opportunities  of  doing  good  most  effectually,  firom 
our  inferiors ;  but  that  no  object  whatever  in  forming 
connections,  can  justify  the  sacrifice  of  freedom,  reason, 
and  conscience,  which  constitute  the  true  dignity  of 
human  nature. 

EVENING  XXXI. 

on  the  bbnepicial  effects  op  the  marine  society. 
Sir, 

You  desired  me  to  write  down  the  few  particulars  of 
my  life,  that  yoii  might  be  able  to  communicate  them 
to  a  member  of  the  Marine  Sodety.  I  comply  with 
your  request  most  readily;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
must  intreat  you  to  put  my  narrative  into  better 
language  than  I  am  able  to  use,  since  I  never  was 
scholar  enough  to  indite  a  letter  fit  for  the  inspection 
of  any  body,  but  one  of  my  shipmates. 

My  parents,  during  the  winter,  lived  in  a  garret  in 
Kent-street,  and  followed  the  employment  of  raking 
kennels,  picking  up  rags  and  bones,  and  sifting  cinders 
in  a  neighbouring  brickfield.  In  the  summer,  they 
took  a  journey  into  Kent,  and  procured  a  precarious 
livelihood  by  hay-making,  harvest  work  of  all  kinds, 
and  picking  of  hops.  They  journeyed  in  a  decent 
style,  for  folks  in  their  condition,  having  an  ass,  a  pair 
of  panniers,  and  a  tin  kettle. 

The  first  event  of  any  great  importance  to  me, 
which  I  can  remember,  was  a  violent  dispute  between 
my  father  and  mother,  while  they  were  making  tea 
under  a  hedge,  by  the  side  of  the  Kent-road.     My 
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mother,  it  seems^  usually  kept  the  money^  and  as  the 
hop-picking  was  just  ended,  the  store  was  pretty 
plentiful.  My  father  insisted  on  taking  out  of  the 
leathern  purse  enough  to  supply  him  with  a  dram  of 
gin  after  tea.  My  mother  peremptorily  refused,  as 
she  had  formed  a  design  of  buying  me  a  pair  of 
breeches,  as  soon  as  we  should  reach  London.  Words 
were  high.  My  father  swore  terribly ;  and  after  ob- 
taining the  purse,  by  intimidating  my  mother  with  an 
up-lifted  hedge  stake,  walked  away,  solemnly  vowing 
that  he  would  go  on  ship-board,  and  never  see  us  more. 
My  mother,  putting  the  panniers  on  the  ass,  and  me 
into  one  of  them,  set  off  in  immediate  pursuit ;  but  my 
father,  as  we  supposed,  turned  out  of  the  road,  and  we 
were  never  able  to  find  him.  We  pursued  our  journey, 
and  arrived  at  our  old  quarters  in  Kent-street,  at  mid- 
night. It  was  too  late  to  be  admitted ;  and  we  re- 
mained cold  and  hungry  in  the  street  all  night.  In  the 
morning  we  expected  admission  to  our  lodgings  ;  but 
the  pay  being  exacted  previously  to  entrance,  and  it 
being  discovered  that  we  had  lost  all  our  money,  the 
ass,  panniers,  and  kettle,  were  seized  for  an  old  debt, 
and  we  ourselves  turned  from  the  door  to  seek  our 
fortune. 

Beggary  was  now  our  only  resource.  As  I  had 
neither  shirt,  breeches,  stockings,  nor  shoes,  and  in- 
deed no  covering  whatever  but  an  old  ragged  petti- 
coat of  my  mother's,  thrown  over  my  shoulders,  I  moved 
the  compassion  of  many  passengers,  and  earned,  upon 
the  average,  four  pence  a  day.  This  served  to  keep 
us  from  starving,  but  could  not  furnish  us  with  a 
lodging  at  night.  But  there  are  comforts  in  all  situ- 
ations. The  neighbouring  brickhill  furnished  us  with 
a  warm  lodging,  at  no  expence.  Hither  we  used  to 
retire,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and  often  slept  more 
soundly  than  the  rich  on  their  beds  of  down.  One 
morning,  however,  to  my  grief  and  surprise,  I  found 
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my  mother  dead  by  my  side.  She  had  drunk  a  little 
too  much  gin  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  her  health 
being  impaired  by  grief  and  want,  she  fell  asleep  to 
wake  no  more.  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  Hunger  im- 
pelled me  to  return  to  the  street  and  beg.  I  sallied 
forth  with  an  intention  to  return  again  in  the  evening, 
and  see  whether  any  care  had  been  taken  of  the  corps ; 
but  as  I  was  rambling  about,  I  met  a  boy  of  similar 
appearance  with  myself,  and  we  soon  entered  into  fa- 
miliar conversation.  I  told  him  my  wants.  He  could 
not  relieve  them,  for  his  own  distresses  were  equally 
great ;  but  he  undertook  to  conduct  me  to  the  quays, 
near  the  Custom-house,  where,  he  said,  I  might  live 
most  luxuriously  on  sugar,  by  watching  my  opportu- 
nities to  pick  and  scrape  the  hogsheads,  as  soon  as 
they  were  landed.  I  listened  with  delight ;  and  we 
ran  with  eagerness  to  the  place,  where  he  said  he  had 
lived  pleasantly  for  some  months.  I  found  his  repre- 
sentation true.  Sugar,  treacle,  and  raisins,  were  our 
delicious  viands.  They  were  often  mixed  with  dirt, 
for  we  chiefly  picked  them  from  the  ground ;  but  hun- 
ger is  not  nice;  and  though  they  were  filthy,  they 
were  sweet.  The  only  misfortune  was,  that  we  seldom 
could  procure  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  na- 
ture; and  we  were  nearly  starved  to  death  in  the 
midst  of  our  luscious  repasts. 

One  day  as  I  was  busy  in  scraping  the  inside  of  an 
empty  hogshead,  I  was  accosted  by  a  fat,  ruddy,  old 
woman,  decently  dressed,  in  the  following  words: 
"  Child,"  said  she,  "  you  seem  to  be  of  an  active  dis- 
position. You  might  earn  a  better  livelihood  than  this, 
if  you  were  inclined  to  be  industrious.  If  you  will 
come  along  with  me,  I  will  clothe  you,  and  set  you  up 
in  business  that  may  make  your  fortune ;  and  as  an 
earnest  of  my  favour,  take  this  roll  and  cheese."  I 
seized  the  food,  with  the  voraciousness  of  a  hungry 
lion,  and  devoured  it  before  I  made  the  least  reply 
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She  repeated  her  question^  whether  I  was  wiDing  to 
go  home  with  her  ?  I  scarcely  answered  for  joy ;  hut 
leaping  out  of  the  hogshead^  with  the  utmost  agility^ 
placed  myself  at  due  distance  behind  her^  to  follow 
wherever  she  might  please  to  lead.  She  walked  on 
through  various  turnings  and  windings,  till  she  came 
to  a  little  house  in  a  blind  alley,  which  I  have  since 
learned  is  called  Cut-throat  Comer. 

As  soon  as  I  had  eaten  and  drunk  sufficiently,  she 
caused  me  to  be  washed  perfectly  clean,  and  my  hair 
to  be  cut  off  almost  as  close  as  if  I  had  been  shaved. 
She  then  clothed  me  from  head  to  foot,  in  old  and 
dirty  garments,  but  tolerably  tight  and  warm.  You 
may  easily  suppose  that  I  was  delighted  with  this 
change  of  fortune.  I  was  put  to  bed  on  a  flock  bed, 
which  appeared  to  me  most  delicately  soft ;  but  I  could 
not  sleep  for  thinking  of  the  happiness  I  enjoyed. 

The  next  morning,  my  patroness  told  me  that  she 
had  chosen  me  from  many  others,  whom  she  had  seen 
on  the  quays ;  because  she  had  observed  my  great  ac- 
tivity, and  particularly  admired  the  nimbleness  of  my 
fingers ;  that  she  thought  me  perfectly  well  qualified, 
by  nature  and  genius,  for  the  employment  she  intended 
me,  and  that  a  few  lessons  would  complete  me  in  the 
practice ;  that  my  business  was  to  ease  careless  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  in  crowds,  of  their  watches  and  pocket- 
handkerchief  ;  and  that  I  must  begin  with  the  pocket- 
handkerchief  department.  Upon  this,  she  shewed  me 
her  pocket,  and  made  me  take  out  her  handkerchief  a 
hundred  times,  till  I  could  do  it  with  a  kind  of  leger- 
demain, without  her  perceiving  it.  I  was  no  unapt 
scholar ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  my  noviciate,  arrived 
at  a  considerable  degree  of  dexterity. 

''  WeD,"  said  she,  "  I  will  accompany  you  this  even- 
ing to  the  play-house  door,  and  continue  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood till  the  time  of  business  is  expected.  If  you 
bring  home  one  handkerchief,  I  shall  continue  you  in 
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my  service ;  but  remember,  if  you  have  no  success,  I 
will  cause  you  to  be  taken  up  as  a  pick-pocket,  and 
sent  to  prison.  Go,"  said  she,  *'  and  prosper.  Improve 
in  your  new  art ;  thus  may  you  arrive  at  riches.  Re- 
member that  all  depends  upon  your  merit." 

I  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  and,  with  great  fear 
and  trembling,  began  to  think  of  reducing  my  theory 
to  practice.  Often  I  attempted  to  dive,  and  as  often 
withdrew  my  trembling  fingers.  At  last  I  saw  an 
elderly  gentleman,  very  handsomely  dressed  in  a  bag- 
wig,  his  hat  under  one  arm,  and  an  umbrella  in 
the  other  hand.  Now,  said  I,  is  the  time.  Now 
must  I  succeed  in  bearing  off  the  prize,  or  a  prison,  and 
poverty,  and  hunger,  will  be  my  lot.  This  thought 
urged  me  to  the  attempt.  I  plunged  my  hiand  into  his 
pocket.  I  pulled  the  handkerchief,  but  it  was  pinned 
to  the  bottom.  The  sudden  jerk  roused  the  gentle- 
man's attention.  He  seized  me  by  the  collar,  and 
dragged  me,  without  making  any  disturbance,  into  a 
quiet  street  in  the  neighboured. 

"  My  lad,**  said  he,  '*  I  see  you  are  very  young,  and 
your  countenance,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  by  this  light, 
looks  ingenuous  and  honest.  I  pity  you.  Perhaps 
you  may  have  found  a  friend  in  me.  Tell  me  by  what 
circumstance  you  were  led  to  this  life  of  villany?" 

I  fell  down  upon  my  knees,  implored  his  pardon, 
and  told  him,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  heads  of 
my  history. 

Upon  my  finishing  it,  I  thought  I  saw  him  wipe  a 
drop  from  his  eyes  with  his  white  handkerchief;  but 
he  turned  aside  lest  I  should  discover  it. 

Assuming  a  stem  manner,  which  I  could  see  was 
the  effect  of  his  judgment  acting  against  his  nature,  he 
told  me,  that  though  my  crime  deserved  the  severe 
punishment  of  the  law,  yet  he  would  endeavour  to  re- 
form, rather  ihan  torment  me,  if  I  were  good  enough. 
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and  sensible  enough,  to  suffer  him  to  snatch  me  from 
destruction. 

He  added ''  As  you  have  no  friends,  or  parents,  to 
distress  by  your  absence,  you  shall  go  home  with  me 
to-night;  and  to-morrow,  I  will  take  such  measures 
with  you  as  I  shall  see  proper."  So  saying,  he  called 
a  coach,  and  making  me  enter  it  with  him,  he  ordered 
it  to  drive  to  his  house. 

Not  to  tire  you  with  an  enumeration  of  particulars, 
he  recommended  me  as  an  object  of  charity  to  the 
Marine  Society ;  and  while  he  related  my  misfortunes, 
kindly  concealed  my  crime. 

I  was  cleansed,  clothed,  instructed,  and  sent  to  sea. 
I  enjoyed  a  happiness  which  no  language  can  describe, 
in  obtaining  the  means  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood. 
I  felt  a  sentiment  of  religions  gratitude  to  the  Author 
of  my  being,  and  the  preserver  of  my  life.  I  wished 
to  read  the  scriptures,  and  was  fortunate  to  find  a 
ship-mate  who  bestowed  great  pains  upon  me,  in  a 
long  voyage,  and  taught  me,  eager  as  I  was  to  learn, 
both  to  read  and  write.  My  regularity  and  diligence 
gained  the  esteem  of  the  officers ;  and  whatever  favour 
could  be  shown  me,  without  blamable  partiality,  I  re- 
ceived. I  had  been  early  trained  in  the  sahool  of  ad- 
versity, and  was  therefore  the  better  prepared  for  the 
school  of  virtue.  I  distinguished  myself  in  several  en- 
gagements in  the  last  war,  and  had  the  honour  to  lose 
my  leg  in  the  service.  When  the  first  pain  and  suffer- 
ing was  over,  I  felt  great  consolation  in  finding  myself 
enriched  by  a  pretty  share  of  the  prize-money.  With 
this  I  took  a  good  accustomed  shop  in  the  chandlery 
line.  It  succeeded  to  my  wish.  I  have  been  married 
some  years  to  a  most  industrious  woman.  I  have  three 
boys,  all  of  whom  are  sent  to  school,  and  can  read  and 
write  well,  though  the  eldest  is  not  nine  years  old. 
I  am  respected  by  my  neighbours  ;  I  am  in  a  state  of 
plenty ;  I  am  happy. 
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And  now.  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  request  you  to  make 
my  acknowledgments  to  the  leading  men  of  that  ad- 
mirable society,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  my  rescue 
from  all  the  wretchedness  of  extreme  poverty,  united 
with  temptations  to  extreme  wickedness ;  and  for  op- 
portunities of  becoming  an  useful  member  of  the  com- 
munity, instead  of  a  bane  and  a  curse.  O,  Sir !  none 
but  those  who  have  actually  felt  the  beneficial  effects 
of  this  institution,  can  conceive  of  them  as  they  deserve. 
I  have  felt  them ;  I  therefore  can  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  them ;  but  I  want  language  for  expression. 
Let  me  conclude  my  long  epistle  with  a  hope,  that  all 
who  have  the  superfluities  of  life,  will  bestow  some  of 
them  on  the  support  of  a  society  which  patronizes  the 
outcasts  of  the  human  race,  the  naked,  the  hungry,  the 
vagabond  infant,  who  cannot  help  himself,  and  has 
none  to  help  him ;  too  loathsome  with  filth,  to  be  borne 
by  delicacy ;  too  obscure  and  concealed,  to  be  seen  by 
the  eye  of  grandeur. 

Since  my  writing  the  above,  I  have  heard  of  the  re- 
form in  St.  GeorgeVfields.  God  prosper  it  Pray 
present  it  with  the  inclosed  guinea. 

EVENING  XXXII. 

ON  THE    INFLUENCE   OP   THE  PROFESSION   ON   THE  MAN- 
NERS AND  THE  CHARACTER  OP  THE  PROFESSORS. 

That  the  daily  actions  and  professional  employ- 
ments, in  which  men  are  conversant,  produce  an  efiect 
on  their  manners,  sentiments,  and  dispositions,  is  an 
opinion  which  none  will  be  inclined  to  controvert 
Experience  evinces  that  this  effect  is  sometimes  bene- 
ficial, and  sometimes  injurious.  The  immediate  causes, 
and  the  nature  of  the  influence  of  profession  on  cha- 
racter, afibrd  matter  of  curious  and  important  specu- 
ation. 

In  considering  the  subject,  I  shall  take  a  view  of 
the  professions  of  divinity,  law,  physic,  and  of  the  mili- 
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tary  life.  The  subject  is  rather  invidious  :  but  in  pur- 
suit of  truth,  the  odium  resulting  from  its  dbcovery, 
must  be  borne  with  patience. 

It  is  certain  that  no  assertions  can  be  made  on  great 
numbers  of  men,  which  will  continue  to  be  true  of 
every  individual.  If  they  are  true  in  general  the  ex- 
ceptions will  not  diminish  their  importance. 

The  clergy  of  England,  considered  as  a  body,  con- 
stitute a  most  respectable  class  ;  not  to  be  excelled,  in 
all  that  improves  and  reflects  honour,  on  human  na- 
ture, by  any  other  body  of  the  same  number  in  the 
community.  Liberally  educated,  attentive  to  cha- 
racter, conversant  in  acts  of  Christian  benevolence, 
employed  in  acquiring  and  communicating  knowledge 
of  the  most  important  kind,  they  shine  as  lights  in  the 
world,  diffusing,  like  the  great  luminary  in  nature,  a 
radiance  to  guide,  and  a  warmth  to  foster  the  erring 
multitude.  Their  office,  considered  speculatively,  is 
most  honourable  and  beneficent ;  and  without  flattery, 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  clergy  of  England  have 
acted  up  to  it  in  practice,  with  a  comparative  unifor- 
mity of  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  bears  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  their  religion,  and  refutes  the  in- 
fidel more  effectually  than  all  the  folios  of  polemic  dis- 
putation. 

Thus  they  appear  in  their  official  or  professional 
capacity.  In  familiar  life,  and  the  conunon  intercourse 
of  vicinity,  they  are  social,  pleasant,  elegant,  improv- 
ing,  and  charitable.  They  cultivate  every  thing  that 
can  embellish  and  refine,  together  with  all  that  can  en^ 
lighten,  soften,  civilize,  and  purify  the  manners  of 
society. 

The  important  business  of  education  has  devolved 
upon  them  almost  entirely,  by  the  tacit  consent  even 
of  the  irreligious ;  a  consent  arising  from  conviction^ 
that  their  morals  and  attainments  usually  render  them 
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the  fittest  persons  to  conduct  it^  with  the  greatest  skiQ 
and  fidelity.  The  princes  and  nobles  of  the  land  de- 
rive from  their  instructions,  the  wisdom  and  the  elo- 
quence necessary  to  govern  nations ;  and  the  union  of 
those  brilliant  and  solid  accomplishments,  which  add 
fresh  lustre,  and  intrinsic  weight,  to  crowns  and  coro- 
nets, stars  and  ribands.  The  lowest  of  the  people  find 
from  the  exertions  of  the  clergy,  an  education  suited 
to  their  humble  sphere,  leading  to  useful  qualifications, 
inspiring  religious  principles,  and  all  the  humble  vir- 
tues of  industry.  The  clergy  have  confessedly  handed 
down  the  torch  of  science  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, which,  without  their  care,  might  have  been  long 
ago  extinguished. 

They  are,  indeed,  pholosophers  dispersed  over  the 
nation ;  philosophers,  but  with  all  the  pride  of  philo- 
sophy melted  down  by  the  charity  and  humility  of  the 
Christian ;  philosophers,  but  without  the  useless  seclu- 
sion of  mere  contemplative  life  ;  philosophers,  but  such 
as  bring  down  wisdom  from  heights  inaccessible  to  the 
vulgar,  and  cause  her  to  walk  familiarily  in  the  com- 
mon road,  among  all  the  sons  of  men,  without  any  ex- 
clusive distinction  of  riches  and  honours,  loving  and 
serving  them  all  as  children  of  the  same  Parent,  as  in- 
heritors of  the  same  glory. 

But  is  there  no  shade  in  the  picture  ?  Is  there  no 
dross  in  the  ore  ?  I  believe  there  is  as  little  imperfec- 
tion in  the  whole  order,  as  the  common  infirmity  of 
human  nature  allows ;  but  that  little  is  usually  mag- 
nified  by  the  tongues  of  those  who,  unfortunately  for 
themselves,  endeavour  to  wound  religion  through  the 
sides  of  her  ministers.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
malignant  representations  of  a  Shaftesbury  and  a  Hume. 
The  cause  of  their  hatred  of  the  clergy,  must  destroy 
its  effect  on  every  mind,  which  unites  candour  with 
good  sense. 
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But  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  some  less 
laudable  habits  and  dispositions  may  be  caused  by  a 
few  untoward  circumstances  attending  their  profes- 
sion. It  certainly  affords  them  much  leisure ;  and 
leisure  is  a  temptation  to  indolence ;  indolence  is  a  pa- 
rent of  luxury,  gluttony,  and  intemperance.  It  leads 
to  a  taste  for  trifles,  to  a  love  of  the  various  games  of 
chance,  of  field  sports,  and  all  the  ingenious  contri- 
vances for  killing  time.  Happy,  if  it  is  confined  to 
pastimes  that  are  inoffensive,  and  negatively  good ; 
since  the  experience  of  the  world  has  long  established, 
as  an  incontestable  truth,  that  idleness  is  the  root  of 
all  evil.  It  cannot  be  expected,  that  all  the  individuals 
of  a  very  numerous  class,  should  possess  inclination  and 
ability  for  the  pursuits  of  literature.  To  such,  the 
mere  business  of  supplying  a  church  cannot  afford  avo- 
cation enough  to  employ  their  time.  As  they  have  no 
taste  for  study  or  composition,  they  have  recourse  to 
the  easy  modes  of  supplying  their  pulpit,  which  mo- 
dem contrivances  amply  furnish ;  and  after  expending 
a  few  pounds  in  this  way,  they  have  little  to  interrupt 
the  studies  of  the  card-table,  and  the  amusements  of 
the  gun,  the  dog,  the  horse^  and  the  bottle. 

The  love  of  money,  as  well  as  the  love  of  pleasure, 
in  excess,  has  been  laid  to  their  charge.  Appearances 
may  sometimes  confirm  the  imputation.  Their  in- 
comes are  often  small,  and  drop  at  once  on  their  de- 
mise. A  desire,  therefore,  to  obtain  independence  in 
old  age,  or  to  provide  for  a  family,  leads  to  a  parsimo- 
nious attention,  which,  by  a  hasty  judgment,  will  be 
pronounced  avarice.  Their  claims  for  tithes  are  made 
on  those  who,  from  their  sordid  dispositions,  pay  with 
reluctance,  and  are  glad  to  resent  a  just  demand,  by 
stigmatizing  him  who  makes  it,  with  the  epithet,  co- 
vetous. The  charge  is  often  unjust;  but  yet  it  is  easy 
to  observe  that  frugality  commonly  degenerates  in  old 
age  to  downright  and  extreme  avarice. 
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A  mean  submission  to  superiors,  for  the  sake  of  emolu- 
ment, is  another  characteristic  which  has  been  supposed 
to  mark  the  profession.  While  men  are  actuated  by 
the  hope  of  gain,  and  the  spur  of  ambition,  they  wiU 
take  the  most  effectual  methods  of  obtaining  the  ob- 
ject of  their  desire.  And  it  happens  unfortunatdf, 
that  those  who  bestow  preferment,  are  not  so  likely  to 
bestow  it  on  merit,  of  which  they  are  often  but  incom- 
petent judges ;  as  on  a  submission  to  their  ¥rill>  and  « 
subserviency  to  their  purpose  of  pleasure,  avarice,  aad 
ambition.  The  dog  that  fawns,  it  is  remarked  gets 
more  bones  and  fragments  from  the  master's  table,  diaa 
the  surly  mastiff  who  barks  and  growb^  yet  guards  the 
house  from  the  midnight  depredator.  Unmanly  ob* 
sequiousness  in  this  profession,  may  be  easily  accounted 
for ;  but  cannot  be  palliated  in  any  other  way,  than  by 
pleading  the  infirmity  of  human  nature. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  o^um  theologicum,  or  the 
bitter  hatred  of  divines,  as  if  they  were,  above  all  men, 
implacable  in  their  resentments.  This  aspersion  might 
adhere  to  them  in  times  of  ignorance  and  barbarity ; 
but  in  the  present  times,  is  totally  inapplicable.  The 
opinion  arose  from  the  unhappy  virulence  of  contro- 
versialists. But  among  them  also,  the  charge  admits 
of  extenuation  or  excuse.  It  was  thrown  upon  them 
by  their  enemies ;  and  if  they  gave  any  apparent  occar 
sion  for  it,  which  I  fear  must  be  acknowledged,  let  it 
be  candidly  believed,  that  their  intemperate  zeal  arose 
from  their  earnestness  and  sincerity ;  honest  qualities, 
and  respectable  even  in  a  mistaken  cause. 

If  these,  or  any  other  circumstances  of  the  theolo- 
gical profession,  lead  to  foibles  or  faults ;  to  levities  or 
vices ;  to  pride  or  meanness  ;  it  will  be  right  to  guard 
with  double  vigilance  against  an  assault  in  the  weakest 
place.  '*  Let  not  your  good  be  evil  spoken  of,"  is  a 
scriptural  caution.     It  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  avoid 
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this  evil  in  the  church ;  because  not  cmly  the  indivi- 
duals who  are  censured,  suffer,  but  the  church  itself, 
and  those  over,  whom  they  are  appointed  to  watch  as 
shepherds ;  and  before  whom  they  are  to  walk  as  ex- 
emplary guides.  Methodists  and  infidels  are  equally 
extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss  by  that  order 
which  is  countenanced  and  protected  by  church  and 
state.  Their  severity  is  unchristian  and  irrational: 
but,  such  is  the  malignity  of  mankind,  that  it  is  found 
to  serve  their  cause,  by  making  proselytes  to  their 
opinions.  And  I  fear,  it  is  not  a  false  alarm,  nor  a 
needless  admonition,  to  say,  that  both  these  descrip- 
tions of  men  have  increased,  are  increasing,  and  ought 
to  be  diminished.  But  how  diminished  ?  Not  by  per- 
secution, but  by  the  mild,  yet  irresistible  compul- 
sion of  sound  argument,  enforced  by  a  brilliant 
example  of  Christian  perfection.  I  must  retract  the 
word  perfection.  None  of  us  can  reach  it ;  and  woe  to 
them  who  judge  others,  whether  believers  or  unbe- 
lievers, clergy  or  laity^  methodists  or  atheists,  with 
excessive  rigour.  All  men  are  servants  of  one  Master, 
by  whose  judgment  they  shall  stand  or  fall.  Let  each 
judge  himself  with  severity ;  but  all  others,  with  that 
lenity,  which  himself  must  most  devoutly  wish  for,  at 
the  tribunal  of  the  righteous  Judge. 


EVENING  XXXIII. 


ON    THB    INFLUBNGB   OP  THR    MEDICAL  PR0PFB6I0N  ON 

THB  MANNBR8. 

If  great  respect  is  paid  to  speculative  science,  to 
pure  mathematics,  to  astronomy,  to  metaphysics,  to  all 
the  effects  of  ingenuity  which  terminate  in  the  sublime 
and  refined  pleasure  of  intellectual  exercise ;  how  much 
more  justly  is  it  due  to  a  science  which  prepares  itself 
by  speculation,  merely  that  it  may  descend  to  practice ; 
that  it  may  learn  to  assuage  the  agony  of  pain,  resus- 
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citate  the  langour  of  sickness,  preserve  or  restore  the 
impaired  senses,  render  old  age  easy,  and  lengthen  life? 
A  speculative  philosopher,  however  excellent,  even  a 
Newton  and  a  Locke,  weighed  in  the  scales  of  reason, 
against  a  practising  physician  of  skill  and  virtues  like 
those  of  a  Heberden,  or  a  WiUis,  kick  the  beam  like 
the  gossamer  that  floats  in  the  air^,  balanced  with  a 
wedge  of  bullion. 

As  life  abounds  with  misery,  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  greatest  men,  and  the  most  honourable 
•  members  of  society,  who  are  best  able  to  relieve  it 
What  avails  it  to  miserable  man  {aegris  mortalibus,  as 
Virgil  feelingly  expresses  it)  that  a  new  planet  is  dis- 
covered ;  or  a  new  moon  belonging  to  an  old  planet ; 
or  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas ;  or  liberty  and  neces- 
sity, confirmed  or  invalidated  ?  But  it  concerns  him 
beyond  expression,  when  a  remedy  is  pointed  out  for 
the  gout,  the  stone,  a  fever ;  for  blindness,  deafness, 
lameness,  madness ;  for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  or 
the  lives  of  those,  in  whom  his  whole  happiness  is  in- 
volved. 

The  profession  of  a  physician  is,  therefore,  worthy  of 
high  honour,  and  will  receive  it  from  those  who  form  a 
a  just  idea  of  real  utility,  and  bestow  their  esteem,  not 
on  the  dazzling  objects  of  empty  pretension,  but  on 
that  which  confers  the  most  substantial  and  unequi- 
vocal benefit  on  the  human  race. 

Thus  noble  is  the  profession  of  medicine ;  and  the 
professors  of  it  in  England,  have  usually  acted  up  to 
its  dignity.  Deeply  learned  in  philosophy  ;  well  versed 
in  polite  letters ;  adorned  with  arts  ;  graced  with  social 
accomplishments;  and,  above  all,  tinctured  with  hu- 
manity y  they  have  charmed  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  conversation,  and  approached  the  sick-bed  with  the 
appearance  of  guardian  angels. 

The  common-place  wit  on  the  inutility  of  the  science, 
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and  the  vanity  and  venality  of  its  professors,  will  be 
Jittle  regarded  by  him  who  has  felt  its  benign  opera- 
tion on  himself,  or  seen  it  displayed  with  the  skill,  and 
<iompassion  of  a  superior  Being,  on  those  whom  he 
loved;  in  the  hour  of  unspeakable  tribulation,  when 
hope,  the  last  friend  of  the  distressed,  began  to  spread 
her  wings,  and  prepare  for  departure :  who  has  also 
seen  the  preserver  of  a  familjr's  peace,  in  his  social 
evening,  diffusing  the  brilliancy  of  wit,  and  the  radi- 
ance of  knowledge,  with  a  gay  cheerfulness  of  heart 
and  countenance,  arising  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  spent  the  day  in  alleviating  woe. 

Who  but  must  lament  that  any  circumstances  in 
such  a  professsion,  should  lead  to  a  behaviour  exposed 
to  satire  or  ridicule  ?  But  they  say  (to  use  a  favourite 
though  rather  a  detracting  phrase  of  an  ingenious 
prelate),  they  say,  that  physicians  are  pompous,  self-' 
sufficient,  affectedly  solemn,  venal,  and  unfeeling. 

The  great  respect  which  is  usually  and  very  pro- 
perly paid  to  their  directions,  by  the  anxious  persons 
who  solicit  their  assistance,  may,  perhaps,  accustom 
them  to  consider  themselves  entitled  to  a  kind  of  des- 
potism. Of  the  physician  it  may  be  said,  he  rules  over 
willing  slaves  :*  and  his  air  of  self-sufficiency  and  pomp, 
though  exposed  to  the  witticism  of  the  comic  muse, 
may  produce,  at  the  bedside  of  the  invalid,  a  beneficial 
effect.  Confidence  raises  in  the  patient  and  the  by- 
standers a  high  opinion  of  the  doctor;  especially 
among  the  lower  ranks  of  people.  They  have  observed 
but  little,  who  have  not  remarked,  how  much  imagina- 
tion contributes  to  give  success  to  the  curative  power 
of  a  medicine.  If  the  pomp  and  selfnsufficiency  thus 
adopted,  in  the  exercise  of  the  art,  are  likely  to  extend 
themselves  to  common  life,  they  are  in  danger  of  just 

•  Per  populos  dat  jura  volente&j  Vibg. 
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derision ;  and  therefore,  a  sensible  physician  will  be  on 
his  guard,  lest  a  behaviour,  which  on  some  oecasioDB, 
may  be  proper  and  useful,  should,  by  beooming  habi- 
tual, and  appearing  at  improper  times,  suUy  a  diameter 
which  has  a  right  to  shine  with  andiininished  lustre* 

The  appearance  of  mystery,  which  is  oCtei^  blavMd, 
is  not  without  good  effects  on  patients,  whog^  ffom  a 
natural  propensity  of  human  nature,  are  apt  to  vene- 
rate, and  confide  in  most,  what  they  least  understand. 
Many,  if  they  were  fully  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
the  remedies  administered,  would  despise,  and  refuse 
to  apply  them.  The  satire  and  ridicule  so  Mberally,  or 
rather  illiberaUy,  thrown  on  the  physiciaa  for  these 
appearances,  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession^  is  unjust; 
and  ought  then  only  to  be  aj^lied  to  him^  when  he 
assumes  them  in  the  scenes  of  domestie  and  social  life. 

That  physicians  are  peculiarly  venal,  is^  I  befieve, 
false*  Few  can  be  named  who  do  not  give  much  of 
their  time  and  skill  to  the  afflicted  poor,  to  their  own 
professions,  and  to  the  clergy,  without  accepting  the 
smallest  recompense.  Many  have  been  kno¥m  te 
return  great  part  of  exorbitant  fees,  given  by  the 
grateful  rich,  endeavouring  to  proportion  their  own 
remuneration  to  the  good  they  may  have  been  able  to 
do,  and  the  attendance  they  have  been  obliged  to  give* 
But  the  assumption  of  a  profession  will  not  altei  9 
radical  disposition  of  the  heart.  Some  among  Hm 
medical  class,  as  well  as  in  all  other  classes^  are  natu- 
rally covetous ;  and  the  meanness  and  harpy  avarice  <tf 
a  few,  has  unjustly  been  suffered  to  fix  a  mark  of  dis- 
grace on  all.  The  common  fee  of  a  physician,  coasi- 
dering  the  expence  of  his  education,  and  that  he  sells 
no  medicine,  is  moderate ;  nor  can  he  be  blamed,  who 
accepts,  under  the  guidance  of  discretion  and  humanityj 
the  recompense  of  an  employment  by  which  himself, 
and  perhaps  a  family,  are  to  be  supported. 
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That  medical  men  are  unfeeling,  is  an  opinion, 
wbicfa  arises  from  their  coolness  and  dispassionate 
deportment  in  the  midst  of  deep  distress^  But  this 
conmiand  of  their  feelings  is  a  prime  excellence  in 
their  character.  While  all  around  them  are  emhar^ 
rassed  and  debilitated  by  sorrow,  they  are  called  upon 
to  act  with  wisdom  and  judgment.  Were  they  to 
snk  under  S3rmpathy,  the  patient  whom  they  came  to 
veKeve,  must  be  neglected,  or  attended  to  with  facul- 
ties deranged,  confused,  and  unaUe  to  prescribe  with 
dedsion. 

Bat  still  it  must  be  allowed,  that  an  habitual  sight 
of  distress,  diminishes  sensibility.  Physicians,  there- 
fore, who  act  with  humanity,  aA  the  greater  part 
certainly  do,  are  the  more  to  be  esteemed,  since  they 
eoonteract  the  effect  of  their  familiarity  with  scenes  of 
suffering,  by  the  control  of  their  reason.  If  without 
feeling,  they  act  with  all  the  kind  attention  which 
feeling  would'  cause,  combined  with  the  steadiness  of 
cool  judgment,  which  excessive  feeling  might  shake, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  praise,  which  mere  animal  or 
instinctiye  sensibility  caii  never  deserve. 

I  do  not  find  any  peculiar  faiKng  originating  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  profession,  in  the  character  of 
the  physician;  and  those  which  are  alleged  by  pre* 
judice  and  vulgarity,  are  either  non-entities,  or  such 
mfirmitieg  as  fUl  to  the  lot  of  all  men.  If  there  is  alfiy 
thing  singular  in  this  profession,  it  is  singular'  inge- 
nuity, singular  politeness,  and  singular  beneficence.  As 
to  the  empirical  tribe,  the  disgrace  of  society;  the! 
reverse  of  every  thing  said  in  pruse  of  the  physician, 
will,  in  general,  be  applicable  to  them ;  and  it  must  be 
the  wish  of  all  benevolent  men,  that  the  deceptions 
which  they  obtrude  on  afflicted  poverty  and  ignorance^ 
were  by  authority  of  law,  cognizable  by  a  court  of 
sworn  physkians,  and  punishable  by  a  severe  penalty. 
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There  are  few  greater  abuses  in  a  community^  than 
that  of  picking  the  pockets  of  those  who  are  already 
distressed  by  penury  and  disease  united ;  and  prevent- 
ing them  from  applying  where  relief  might  be  obtained, 
by  holding  out  specious  pretensions  corroborated  by 
false  and  venal  testimonies.  The  ridicule  and  censure 
which  have  been  unjustly  thrown  on  the  physidam, 
are  justly  due  to  the  quack-doctors.  They  are^  indeed, 
pompous^  self-sufficient,  affectedly  solemn,  venal,  and 
unfeeling  with  a  vengeance.  If  there  were  a  tribunal 
at  which  the  assumption  of  doctor's  degrees  could  be 
investigated,  it  might  be  serviceable  in  detecting  and 
exposing  one  mode  of  deceit,  by  which  ignorant  empi- 
rics impose  on  vulgar  credulity. 

Surgeons  and  apothecaries  regularly  trained  and  im- 
proved by  experience,  may  certainly  take  a  rank  next 
to  the  physician.  Their  skill  and  humanity  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  entitle  them  to  a  more  honourable  place  in 
society,  than  they  have  formerly  been  allowed.  Men 
of  sense  are  not  guided  in  their  judgment  by  an  ap- 
pellation. Surgeons  and  apothecaries  enjoying  and 
using  the  opportunities  for  improvement,  which,  in 
these  times,  are  afforded  more  plentifully  than  ever, 
become,  in  effect,  and  in  the  liberal  sense  of  the  term, 
physicians.  From  their  extensive  researches,  and  from 
their  general  intercourse  in  families,  their  minds  are  as 
enlightened,  and  their  conversation  as  polite  and  agree- 
able, as  those  of  any  order  in  the  community. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  my  subject  without 
doing  justice  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  by  ac- 
knowledging that  much  of  that  superior  excellence 
which  distinguishes  the  medical  classes  in  all  their 
branches,  throughout  Great  Britain,  is  derived  from 
the  instruction  it  affords.  Edinburgh,  as  a  place  of 
medical  education,  has  confessedly  surpassed,  not  only 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  the  universities  of  all 
Europe. 
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EVENING  XXXIV. 

ON    THE   INFLUENCE   OF  THE   PROFESSION   OF   THE  LAW 

ON  THE  MANNERS. 

Law,  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages,  fonns  a  stately 
and  massy  pile,  which  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
without  feeling  a  reverential  regard,  resembling,  in 
some  degree,  religious  adoration.  The  aggregated  de- 
cisions of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  augmented,  re- 
trenched, corrected  by  the  cautious  hand  of  experience, 
and  at  last  confirmed  and  compacted  by  the  slow  but 
powerful  operation  of  time,  demand  an  admiration  of 
their  excellence,  and  an  acquiescence  in  their  wisdom, 
almost  equal  to  the  implicit  submission  paid  to  revela- 
tions from  on  High. 

Those  men,  therefore,  in  society,  whose  office  it  is  to 
preserve  the  law,  to  expound  it,  and  to  administer  it, 
deserve,  if  they  execute  their  office  well,  to  wear  the 
robe  of  distinction,  and  to  be  seated  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  prince.  While  they  poise  the  scales  of  equity, 
and  wield  the  sword  of  justice,  let  them  wear  the  wreath 
of  civic  honour. 

But  a  truce  with  the  flights  of  imaginary  perfection. 
Law,  however  pure  and  excellent  in  itself,  is  but  a  dead 
letter,  till  it  is  called  into  life  by  the  activity  of  man ; 
of  man,  weak  in  his  nature,  corrupt  in  his  will,  and 
prone  to  pervert  the  best  things  for  the  narrow  pur- 
poses of  selfish  advantage. 

Law  constitutes  a  venal  profession,  in  which  the  sub- 
lime views  of  equity  are  often  obscured  and  lost,  in  the 
misty  mazes  of  chicane.  Cunning,  as  often  as  wisdom, 
assumes  the  office  of  interpretation,  and,  by  successful 
subtilty,  rises  to  high  honours  among  men,  and  enjoys 
the  recompense  of  that  wisdom  which  she  has  ingeni- 
ously aped,  though  she  could  not  equal.  The  great 
lawyers,  who  have  reached  the  highest  honours  of 
the  profession,  and  been  ennobled,  began  their  career 
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as  advocates  at  the  trilmnal.  As  ndweates^  their  study 
was  not  so  znuch  to  point  out  the  law  as  it  roatty  ex- 
isted^ as  to  sophisticate  the  letter,  and  misrepresent  the 
Bpirit  of  it,  in  order  to  serve  the  temporwy  fnirpoae  of 
ihe  client  who  paid  the  fee.  As  hired  advocates,  they 
were  obliged  in  honour  (a  sort  of  honour  wluch  Innds 
even  highwaymen)  to  defend,  with  aU  their  knowledlga 
and  eloquence,  the  cause  they  undertook,  wfaeUier  right 
or  wrong ;  and  thus  a  plausible  sophistry  was  i^tm  ^ 
higher  value,  and  more  ardently  studied^  than  truth, 
reason,  law,  or  equity.  To  gain  the  oause  was  the  ob- 
ject ;  not  to  illustrate  law ;  not  to  do  justice  between 
man  and  man ;  but  to  gain  the  cause ; — whidi  was,  is 
effect,  to  gain  popularity,  employments,  riches,  office, 
and  perhaps,  at  last,  titular  distinction. 

But  minds  thus  habituated  to  sophistry,  are  in  drager 
of  suffering  cunning  to  become  their  predominant  qua- 
lity, conspicuous  in  every  part  of  life.  Having  fouud 
it  successful  in  their  profession,  they  infer  its  efficacy  in 
the  commerce  of  society,  in  common  intercourse,  and 
in  familiar  conversation.  But  cunning,  it  has  long  been 
observed,  is  not  compatible  with  greatness  of  mind,  or 
comprehensive  wisdom ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
most  successful  advocates  at  the  bar,  have  not  usually 
been  the  best  ministers  of  state,  members  of  parliament, 
magistrates,  patriots,  or  men. 

Great  cunning  is,  indeed,  scarcely  ccHnpatible  with 
strict  honesty.  It  tempts  to  the  violation  of  it  by 
pointing  out  the  means  and  by  suggesting  the  chances 
of  impunity.  Characters,  therefo)re,  in  the  law,  whidi 
have  been  admired  for  ability,  have  often  been  viewed 
with  suspicion,  on  the  points  of  integrity  and  principle. 
The  appearances  of  them  have  been  supposed  by  the 
world  to  be  adopted  from  the  same  cunning  which  has 
regulated  every  part  of  their  conduct,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of*  riches  and  honours.     Few  famous  advocates 
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and  practising  lawyers,  therefore,  considering  the  great 
numbers  in  the  profession,  are  ranked  among  the  great 
benefactors  of  mankind.  After  their  death,  and  when 
the  interested  individuals,  who  have  been  served  by 
their  cunning,  have  been  sflenced  by  the  universal 
Leveller,  they  have  been  considered  as  little  more  than 
''  artful  fabricators  of  their  own  forttme.''*  No  idea 
has  been  attached  to  them,  in  the  least  resembling  such 
as  are  affixed  to  the  character  of  the  Solons,  the  Lycurgi, 
the  Numa,  and  the  Minos*s  of  antiquity. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  standing  proof  of  the  little  intrinsic 
value  of  human  honours,  that  they  have  been  lavished, 
with  peculiar  profusion,  on  a  profession  singularly  sel- 
fish, and  singularly  disposed  to  injure  the  great  inte- 
rests of  society,  for  the  advantage  of  particulars.  But 
its  success  in  the  world  is  easily  accounted  for.  It 
makes  cordial  friends,  by  serving  secular  purposes ;  by 
securing  victory  in  doubtful  rivalries;  by  assisting  men 
in  things  which  they  are  apt  to  deem  paramount  to  all, 
in  the  great  contests  for  riches,  power,  and  honour. 
The  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law  renders  it,  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  practitioner,  an  instrument  to  his 
avarice  and  ambition,  in  being  made  to  bend,  like  a 
leaden  rule,  to  the  wishes  and  views  of  every  bountiful 
employer. 

But  if  the  profession  of  the  law  has  this  corrupting 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  advocates,  men  usually 
improved  by  a  liberal  education,  and  elevated  by  nobler 
views,  how  banefiil  must  be  its  operation  on  the  lower 
practitioners !  how  much  more  so  on  the  petty foggers ; 
men,  low  in  rank,  low  in  principle,  and  low  in  educa- 
tion !  But  here  I  will  observie  a  tender  silence.  I  am 
unwilling  to  inflame  that  odium,  which  confounding 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  has  branded  the  whole 

.    Faber  quisque  fortunae  suae.    Cic. 
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tribe  with  charges  of  duplicity,  management^  artifice, 
and  trickishnesSy  approaching  to  the  imputation  of 
arrant  knavery.  I  mean  not  to  satirise,  but  to  admo- 
nish. If  there  are  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  profession,  which  tempt  to  a  disingenuous, 
over-reaching,  crooked  conduct,  let  the  professors  be 
doubly  guarded  against  them,  as  men,  in  the  first  place; 
and  in  the  second,  as  men,  in  a  profession.  It  is  certain, 
that  a  fair  character,  exclusively  of  all  ideas  of  the 
loveliness  and  virtue  of  rectitude,  is  the  most  condu- 
cive to  success  in  the  business  of  an  attorney.  And 
let  no  prospect  of  present  gain  tempt  a  man  to  hazard 
an  imputation  on  his  character  ;  a  loss,  which  the  gain 
of  dishonest  practice  can  never  compensate. 

The  letter  of  the  law  allows  many  things  which  are 
extremely  hard,  if  not  strictly  unjust.  Those  who  are 
obliged  to  act  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  unfortunately 
incur  a  blame  in  such  cases,  which  is  certainly  not 
their  due.  But  a  man  of  sense  and  humanity,  who 
values  his  character  and  conscience,  will  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  such  practice  as  leads  to  the  doing 
what  is  rigid,  under  the  sanction  of  what  is  lawful. 
Petty  litigation  affords  very  dangerous  temptations 
to  the  commission  of  cruelty,  the  suppression  of  truth, 
the  propagation  of  scandal,  and  the  support  of  plausible 
falsehood.  Men  whose  natural  dispositions  and  ac- 
quired principles  reprobate  such  things,  are  sometimes 
ensnared  into  them  by  the  untoward  circumstances  of 
their  professional  employment.  The  world  should 
make  some  allowances  for^  a  conduct,  which  though  far 
from  laudable,  is  rendered,  by  the  entanglements  of  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  business,  not  easy  to  be 
avoided. 

Unnecessary  reserve  and  caution  are  observed  to 
mark  the  conversation  of  many  in  this  profession ;  a 
reserve  and  caution  acquired  by  attending  to  the  force 
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of  words  in  legal  instruments,  and  the  various  meaning 
that  are  often  given  to  little  or  no  meaning  in  courts 
of  judicature.  But  these  frigid  qualities  cast  a  damp 
on  the  ardour  of  cordial  familiari^,  give  an  alarm  of 
design,  and  either  shut  up  the  mouths  of  the  company 
or  render  the  discourse  stiff,  formal,  and  insincere,  from 
a  superfluity  of  circumspection. 

A  disposition  to  wrangle,  contradict,  and  controvert 
opinions  on  trifling  subjects  ;  to  argue,  not  on  points 
of  real  consequence,  but  about  a  pin's  point ;  a  capti- 
ousness,  a  dictatorial  air,  a  supercilious  insolence,  and  a 
perpetual  attempt  at  wit,  derived  from  imitating  emi- 
nent counsellors  at  the  bar,  often  spoil  the  conversation 
of  men  who,  from  their  evident  talents  in  the  practice 
of  the  law,  might  be  expected  to  furnish  improving 
topics  of  friendly  discourse.  But  these  are  foibles  little 
to  be  regarded  in  men,  who  preserve  their  characters 
in  weighter  matters,  free  from  just  reproach. 

And  notwithstanding  the  dangers  peculiar  to  the 
business  of  an  advocate,  and  the  practice  of  an  attorney, 
there  are,  doubtless,  a  large  majority,  who  overcome  them 
all ;  who  walk  through  the  mazes  of  a  wilderness,  with- 
out deviating  into  crooked  paths,  without  wounding 
themselves  with  the  brambles,  or  defiling  themselves 
with  the  mire.      

EVENING  XXXV. 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MILITARY  PROFESSION  ON 
THE  MANNERS,  WITH  A  GENERAL  CONCLUSION  ON  THE 
SUBJECT. 

Notwithstanding  the  historian  records,  with  all  the 
dignity  of  language,  the  achievements  of  the  warrior ; 
the  orator  celebrates  him  in  the  most  splendid  pane- 
gyric ;  the  poet  adds  new  brilliancy  to  his  character, 
by  the  colours  of  fimcy,  and  the  graces  of  diction ;  yet 
that  state  of  war  which  gives  opportunities  for  all  this 
display  of  glory,  cannot  but  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  phi- 
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lofiophj  and  rdigion,  not  cmly  the  calamity,  bnt  tke 
disgrace  of  human  nature.  Neither  the  purposes  sf 
regal  amlntion^  nor  the  pretences  of  political  intoeit 
and  national  aggrandisement,  nothing)  butr  inevitsUo 
necessity  and  self-4efence,  can  justify  a  wtate  of  wsr; 
that  8tate»  which  spreads  misery  and  deaolationt  ud 
instigates  poor  short-sighted  and  short-lived  feOow- 
creatures  to  cut  off  each  other,  as  far  as  they  are  aUe, 
from  the  face  of  the  ewrth,  on  which  God  placed  them 
to  be  happy* 

But  in  vain  do  reason  and  philosc^hy  lift  up  their 
voices  amidst  the  tumultuous  din  of  disordered  pasaooL 
War  always  subsisted  on  some  part  of  the  globe,  and 
will  probably  continue,  while  false  politics  and  cormpt 
and  maligiiant  passions  predominate^  and  while  the 
vices  of  men  require  a  scourge. 

Men  m  the  miliiary  profession  are  not  culpable  for 
the  existence  of  a  state  which  they  found  established 
before  ihey  were  bom,  and  which  it  is  not  in  thdr 
power,  if  it  were  thei^  inclination,  to  alter.  Thdr 
profession  has  always  been  deemed  one  of  the  most 
honourable.  As  things  are  constituted,  and  as  they 
have  generally  conducted  themselves,  their  claim  to 
honour  may,  I  believe,  remain  undisputed.  While  we 
lament  that  such  an  order  of  men  should  have  been 
found  necessary,  we  may  freely  bestow  that  praise 
which  the  virtues  of  individuals  engaged  in  it  deserve. 

Courage  is,  obviously,  a  prime  requisite  in  this  pro- 
fession. It  has,  of  course,  been  cultivated,  encouraged, 
and  displayed  by  it  in  high  perfection.  But  courage, 
when  it  does  not  arise  from  animal  insennbility,  is  con- 
nected with  every  generous  virtue.  The  soldier  hss 
therefore  been  distinguished  for  openness,  honour, 
truth,  and  liberality.  To  the  solid  virtues,  he  has  also 
added  the  high  polish  of  urbane  and  easy  manners. 
His  various  commerce  with  the  living  world  has  rub- 
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bed  off  those  asperities,  and  extended  that  narrowness, 
irhich  too  often  adhere  to  the  virtuous  recluse.  And 
pwhaps  it  is  difficult  to  exhibit  human  nature  in  a  more 
amiable  and  honourable  light,  tiian  it  appears  in  the 
»ooomplished  soldier ;  in  the  soldier,  fully  prepared  for 
bis  profession  by  a  liberal  education,  and  finished, 
through  the  favourable  circumstances  of  it,  by  all  those 
qualities  which  render  men  generous  in  principle,  and 
agreeable  in  conversation. 

But  all  the  ^ofessions  are  found  to  have  eome  cir- 
ramstanoes  unfavourable,  as  well  as  favourable,  to 
rectitude  and  propriety;  some  peculiar  temptations 
wtich  lead  imperceptibly,  without  uncommon  caution, 
to  error,  absurdity,  and  vice.  I  endeavour  to  point 
them  out,  not  with  a  desire  to  disgrace,  but  to  add  new 
honours  to  the  profession,  and  to  render  what  sullies 
them  more  conspicuous,  that  it  may  be  more  easily 
avoided.  He  who  fixes  a  buoy  over  a  rock  or  a  quick- 
sand, does  not  intimate  by  it,  that  navigation  is  not  to 
be  followed  or  encouraged ;  but  by  pointing  out  local 
and  partial  danger,  £EiciIitates  and  secures  the  increase 
and  success  of  navigation. 

The  profession  of  a  soldier  naturally  leads  to  the 
cultivation  of  bodily  strength,  agility,  and  grace.  But 
a  great  attention  to  the  body,  espedaUy  at  an  early 
age,  may  preclude  that  attention  to  the  mind  which  is 
necessary  to  solid  improvement.  There  is  therefore 
danger,  lest  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  letters,  or 
even  ignorance  of  a  very  disgraceful  kind,  should  be  a 
characteristic  of  a  great  number  in  the  profession. 
But  ignorance  must  always  lower  the  character  of  a 
gentleman.  It  may  also  lead  to  a  variety  of  follies, 
scarcely  to  be  avoided  by  him  who,  possessing  a  great 
deal  oi  leisure,  knows  not  how  to  employ  it  in  the 
amusements  of  a  library,  or  in  the  conversation  of  in- 
telligent society. 
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But  exclusively  of  the  general  knowledge^  wBich,  in 
the  present  age^  is  necessary  to  all  who  support  with 
consistency^  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  professional  science  required  to  form  the 
accomplished  soldier.  Many  parts  of  mathematics^ 
tactics,  fortification,  geography,  and  modem  histoiy, 
those  parts  more  particularly  which  describe  battles 
and  sieges,  are  no  less  necessary  to  make  an  officer, 
than  his  commission. 

.  The  lives  of  great  generals  are  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  mean  'to  arrive  at  a  distinguished 
height  in  military  excellence.  The  writers  on  tlie 
art  military  (scriptores  de  re  miliiari)  both  ancient  and 
modern,  will  also  claim  a  considerable  share  of  his  ap- 
plicatipn. 

The  art  of  drawing  must  be  singularly  useful  to  the 
soldier ;  forming,  if  he  has  any  natural  turn  to  it,  a 
most  pleasing  amusement,  and  a  very  valuable  quali- 
fication for  the  exercise  of  his  profession. 
.  The  soldier  who  neglects  all  these,  to  attend  solely 
to  external  grace  and  bodily  exercise,  must  have  a 
mind  empty  of  every  solid  attainment,  and  open  to  the 
admission  of  vanity  and  vice.      And  there  is  great 
danger  lest  he  should  neglect  them,  arising  from  the 
uncommon  temptations  to  gaiety  and  dissipation  which 
surround  his  profession.     Acceptable  to  all  companies, 
caressed  by  the  gay,  and  admired  by  the  fair,  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  lively 
scene  before  him,  to  devote  it  to  study  and  contempla- 
tion.    He  is  in  peculiar  danger  of  falling  into  licenti- 
ousness and  libertinism.      Experience  has  confirmed 
what  speculation  has  suggested.     All  the  dissolute 
manners  of  idleness,  habits  of  excessive  drinking  and 
debauchery ;  habits  of  gaming,  swearing,  expence,  and 
contracting  debt,  have  too  often  disgraced  a  profes- 
sion, which  men  have  ever  been  inclined  to  treat  with 
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honour ;  and  rendered  a  mode  of  life,  which  is  at  best 
exposed  to  many  evils  and  inconveniences,  infinitely 
more  uncomfortable,  by  pecuniary  distress  and  bodily 
disease. 

The  naval  officer  must  be  comprehended  under  the 
military  profession.  The  sun  in  his  whole  progress 
through  the  heavens  does  not  behold  a  class  of  men 
more  uniformly  generous,  manly,  and  brave,  than  the 
accomplished  British  sailor.  But  the  circumstances  of 
his  profession,  resembling  in  many  'respects  those  of 
the  land  officer,  lead  to  a  disregard  of  prudence  and 
sobriety,  and  all  those  unostentatious  virtues  of  economy, 
which,  in  the  exuberant  generosity  of  his  noble  heart, 
he  is  apt  to  dispise  as  narrow,  spiritless,  and  unbe- 
coming his  character.  The  consequence,  however,  of 
neglecting  them,  must  of  necessity  be  the  same  in  all 
professions,  embarrassment,  distress,  ill  health,  and  un- 
easy reflection. 

I  have  now,  according  to  my  design,  taken  a  cursory 
view  of  the  four  professions;  those  of  divinity,  of  phy- 
sic, of  law,  and  of  arms.  I  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  a  few  evils,  which  the  circumstances  attending  each 
of  them  have  a  natural  tendency  to  produce ;  and  this 
I  have  done,  not  with  the  malignant  purpose  of  expo- 
sing or  reviling  them,  but  with  the  well-intended  aim 
of  admonishing  young  men  of  the  danger,  that  it  may 
be  more  easily  avoided. 

To  confirm  my  idea  that  particular  professions  are 
subject  to  peculiar  errors,  arising  from  their  circum- 
stances, I  shall  close  the  subject  with  quoting  a  passage 
from  Dr.  Powel's  Discourses  on  the  Vices  incident  to 
an  academical  life. 

'*  There  are, "  says  he,  "  writers  of  some  reputation 
in  physic,  who  have  undertaken  to  explain,  to  what 
particular  diseases  men  are  exposed  by  each  profession 
and  employment.     Whatever  their  success  has  been. 
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their  design  was  certainly  good ;  and  if  the  attempt 
b  not  too  difficulty  it  will  be  useftil  to  puftue  the  Moe 
plan  in  our  moral  inquiries.  We  frequentiy  exhort 
every  man  to  observe  with  care^  the  complexion  and 
temper  of  his  soul,  and  to  apply  all  such  rsiiedieB  as 
may  either  prevent  or  palliate  those  disorders  to  whiA  . 
his  natural  constitution  makes  him  subject.  But  everf 
man  is  not  able  to  judge  of  his  own  dispositions ;  ttd 
what  we  call  nature,  is  more  offenr  habit*  It  would  be  wdl 
therefore,  if  we  could  assist  the  diligent  searcher  of  tail 
heart,  by  shewing  him  what  vices  usually  accompany 
his  situation  and  circumstances.  He  wiU  morendj 
discover  lu»  own  personal  character,  if  he  is  acquaiiitecl 
widi  that  of  the  rank  or  order  to  which  he  belongs. 

''  Very  little  pains  have  been  employed  by  any  monl 
writers  to  this  purpose.  They  have  told  us,  perhaps, 
what  are  the  faults  of  youth  and  of  age,  what  tiie 
dangers  of  riches  and  poverty  ;  but  if  any  thing  hsi 
been  said  concerning  the  characters  of  particular  pro- 
fessions, it  has  been  by  the  satirist,  not  the  aerioiis 

moraUst.*" 

Let  me  be  permitted  to  adopt  his  conclumon^  and  ap- 
ply it  to  my  preceding  observations. 

'^  Ought  we  not,  therefore,  it  may  be  asked,  to  fly 
fiiom  stations  where  our  virtue  and  happiness  are  ex- 
posed to  so  many  dangers  ?  Alas !  whither  shall  we 
fly  ?  What  place,  what  scene  of  life  can  promise  us  se- 
curity? Each  condition  is  surrounded  with  di£ferent 
indeed,  but  almost  equal  difficulties.  Each,  too,  has  its 
peculiar  advantages  to  compensate  those  diflficulties^ 
and  possibly  none  may  have  greater  than  our  own.  Nor 
are  the  foregoing  observations  to  be  understood  so 
strictly,  as  if  they  never  fiuled  in  any  instance.  Let  it 
not  be  imagined  that  the  incident  to  an  order,  must  ne- 
cessarily adhere  to  all  the  individuab  who  compoee  it 
Few  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  hit  by  every  weapon 
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ch  the  enemy  aims  against  them.  And  some,  per- 
«  either  by  the  natural  activity  and  vigour  of  their 
ids,  may  avoid,  or  with  the  shield  of  reason  and  re- 
on,  may  repel  them  alL  If  this  were  impossiUe,  the 
iiiry  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  would  be  use*. 
^  These  reflections  can  serve  no  other  parpose,  but 
t,  knowing  to  what  vices  our  situation  inclines  U8> 
may,  by  continual  efforts  and  firm  resolutions,  bend 
our  faculties  towards  the  opposite  virtues ;  and  hav- 
extricated  ourselves  from  the  sins  which  must  easily 
et  us,  may  run  vnth  patience  the  race  that  is  set 


ore  us.** 


EVENING  XXXVI. 

THE  AMUSBMRNT   OF  ARCHERY,   AND  OTHER  DIVER- 
SIONS. 

\s  in  every  opulent  and  peaceful  country,  a  great 
t  of  mankind  live  in  the  world  principally  to  take 
ir  pastime  in  it ;  it  is  happy  when  a  taste  prevails 
such  amusements  as,  while  they  add  grace,  health, 
1  vigour  to  the  body,  have  no  tendency  to  enfeeble 
I  corrupt  the  mind.  The  revival  of  archery  has 
3ly  received  the  sanction  of  fashion ;  and  fortu- 
ely,  it  is  a  diversion  which  deserves,  at  the  same 
le,  the  approbation  of  reason.  It  is  manly,  vnthout 
taking  of  ferocity ;  it  is  pleasing  though,  at  the 
le  time,  most  remote  from  the  pleasures  of  effemi- 
y.  It  deserves  encouragement,  that  it  may  coun- 
Eict,  on  one  hand,  the  prevalence  of  a  pugilistic 
te ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  an  enervating  delight  in 
nestic  games  of  chance. 

Fhe  amusement  of  tennis  ought  also  to  be  encou- 
;ed,  as  an  exercise ;  since  it  is  capable  of  being  en- 
ed  in  the  worst  weather,  and  the  worst  seasons ;  and 
England  there  is  so  much  bad  weather,  and  so 
g  a  winter,  that  archery  can  be  pursued  but  for  a 
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short  time  in  the  whole  year.     Tennis,  or  the pUa  Uidm 
is  a  truly  classical  game  ;  highly  esteemed  by  the  most 
respectable  Greeks  and  Romans ;  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer, Herodotus,  Pliny,  Horace ;  and  recommended  by 
Galen  as  one  of  the  most  salutary  exercises.     It  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  ball,  the  little  implement 
which  has  afforded  so  much  health  and  pleasure,  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Aganella,  a  beautiful 
young  lady  of  Corcyra,  who  presented  the  first  she 
ever  made,  with  directions  how  to  use  it,  to  the  prin- 
cess Nausicaa,  the  daughter  of  Alcinous.     Whether  it 
required  much  genius  to  invent  it,  is  a  disquisition  mto 
which  I  shall  not  enter,  lest  it  should  terminate  in  de- 
traction from  the  beautiful  Aganella.     Her  memory  is 
entitled  to  be  a  toast  of  the  cricketers  and  tennis 
players,  without  any  such  invidious  inquiry 

Hawking  was  once  as  much  in  fashion  as  archery  is 
at  present.  No  country  gentleman  could  well  main- 
tain his  right  to  that  character  without  a  hawk  on  his 
fist.  But  it  was  an  expensive,  a  dangerous,  and  a 
troublesome  diversion.  The  sportsmen,  while  their 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  birds  in  the  air,  often  found 
themselves  plunged  into  a  ditch  or  a  horse-pond. 

There  is  a  pretty  diversion  said,  in  the  Relations  of 
Sir  Anthony  Sherlies,  to  have  been  followed  by  the 
Persian  kings,  which  may  be  called  hawking  in  minia- 
ture. Sparrows,  instead  of  hawks,  are  reclaimed,  as 
the  term  is,  or  broken  in,  and  taught  to  fly  after  hut- 
terflies,  and  bring  them  to  their  masters.  If  our  Eng- 
lish spar  rovers  could  be  rendered  equally  docile,  which 
I  much  doubt,  it  would  be  a  delightful  summer  amuse- 
ment for  the  ladies  in  the  flower-gardens,  and  a  very 
useful  employment  for  those  students  in  natural  his- 
tory, who  admire  and  collect  insects  of  the  papiliona- 
ceous tribe. 

Angling  seems  never  to  have  been  a  very  fashionable 
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amusement,  though  very  ardently  pursued  by  its  vota- 
ries. Some  degree  of  cruelty  attending  it,  has  contri- 
buted to  bring  it  into  disrepute.  It  requires  a  great 
degree  of  stillness,  silence,  patience ;  and  a  skill  and 
discernment  in  times,  seasons,  waters,  baits,  weather, 
and  many  minute  articles  which  fashionable  people 
of  pleasure  are  not  very  willing  to  exercise.  For  the 
consolation  of  anglers  I  will  cite  a  passage  on  their  art 
from  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  "  Plutarch," 
says  he,  ''  speaks  against  all  fishing,  as  a  filthy,  base, 
illiberal  employment,  having  neither  wit  nor  perspi- 
cacity in  it,  nor  worth  the  labour.  But  he  that  shall 
consider  the  variety  of  baits  for  all  seasons,  and  the 
pretty  devices  which  our  anglers  have  invented,  pecu- 
liar lines,  false  flies,  several  sleights,  &c.  will  say  that 
it  deserves  like  commendation,  requires  as  much  study 
and  perspicacity  as  the  rest,  and  is  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore many  of  them  ;  because  hawking  aiid  hunting  are 
very  laborious ;  much  riding,  and  many  dangers  ac- 
company them ;  but  this  is  still  and  quiet ;  and  if  so 
be  the  angler  catch  no  fish,  yet  he  hath  a  wholesome 
walk  by  the  brook  side,  pleasant  shade  by  the  sweet 
silver  streams ;  he  hath  good  air,  and  sweet  smells  of 
fine  fresh  meadow  flowers ;  he  hears  the  melodious 
harmony  of  birds ;  he  sees  the  swans,  herons,  and  many 
other  fowl,  with  their  brood,  which  he  thinketh  better 
than  the  noise  of  hounds,  or  blast  of  horns,  and  all  the 
sport  that  they  can  make.** 

Angling  certainly  excites  the  hopes  and  fears  of  those 
who  pursue  it  earnestly,  as  much  as  any  other  of  the 
sports ;  and  therefore  answers  all  the  purposes  of  rural 
diversion  ;  and  as  to  the  charge  of  cruelty,  I  am  afraid 
none  of  the  sports  are  more  entitled  to  an  exemption 
from  it.  Angling,  however,  on  many  accounts,  is  not 
likely  to  become  a  fashionable  sport;  and  is  justly 
called,  in  the  title  of  the  best  book  upon  it,  the  Con- 
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templative  Man's  Recreation.  It  is  conducted  in  silence 
and  solitude ;  it  makes  no  ostentatious  appearance ;  it 
seldom  displays  agility,  grace,  or  strength,  and  there- 
fore is  not  accommodated  to  the  views  of  those,  wh9 
seek  their  pleasure  in  the  eyes  of  their  observer». 

To  archery  no  cruelty  can  be  objected.  Nothing  is 
killed ;  nothing  is  hunted.  There  is  in  it  trial  of  skill 
which  excites  a  pleasing  emulation ;  and  hope  and  fear 
are  gently,  and  therefore  agreeably,  agitated.  There 
is  also  an  elegance  in  the  instruments,  and  a  pleaang 
imitation  of  old  English  manners  in  the  dress  and  iqp- 
pearance  of  the  bowmen.  I  think  it  probable  that  the 
nation  will  soon  have  a  large  army  of  archers,  and  i 
wish  it  may  have  no  occasion  for  any  other. 

The  revival  of  a  taste  for  archery  has  revived  an  at- 
tention to  an  old  book  which  used  to  sleep  on  the 
shelves,  and  to  be  disturbed  by  none  but  a  few  literary 
virtuosi ;  the  Toxophilus  of  Ascham.  It  has  of  late 
been  much  read  by  those  who  hoped  to  improve  their 
skill  in  the  management  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  by  its 
instructions.  In  this,  I  believe,  they  have  been  disap- 
pointed. Manual  dexterity  is  chiefly  improved  by 
practice.  Theory  and  written  directions  oftener  puale 
than  explain,  when  they  are  applied  to  arts  which  are 
most  effectually  advanced  to  perfection,  by  what  is 
called  a  knack,  or  an  habitual  facility  derived  from  re- 
peated and  mechanical  experience. 

But  Ascham's  book  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
schalar,  not  only  as  a  curious,  but  as  an  excellent  spe- 
cimen ;  for  excellent  it  may  be  proved,  if  the  time  of 
its  appearance  is  taken  into  consideration.  Ascham 
formed  his  style  on  the  model  of  the  ancients.  Accus- 
tomed to  write  Latin,  he  caught  the  rhythm  of  classical 
composition,  and  transferred  it  to  his  own  language. 
He  made  a  great  effort  in  reaching  the  excellence  he 
attained  ;  since  his  own  country  afforded  him  no  good 
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models.  He  who^  under  snch  disadvantages^  could 
write  so  good  a  style,  must  have  been  possessed  of  ex- 
traordinary ability.  But  though  I  deem  his  style 
excellent  as  an  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and  as  an  early 
effort  in  English  literature  ;  yet,  I  am  sensible,  that , 
those  who  have  been  only  conversant  with  the  polished 
language  of  late  writers,  will  condemn  it  as  stiffs, 
formal,  awkward,  and  pedantic.  It  has,  on  many  oc- 
casions, a  just  right  to  these  epithets.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  strong,  forcible,  nervous,  and  emphatic. 
But  when  I  number  him  among  the  successful  imi- 
tators of  the  ancients,  I  mean  that  he  is  such  an  imi- 
tator  as  that  builder  would  be,  who  after  seeing  the 
marble  remains  of  antiquity  at  Rome,  should  come 
home  and  erect  structures,  similar  in  form,  with  brick 
or  with  wooden  materials.  Ascham's  School-master  is 
in  many  parts,  more  eloquent  than  his  Toxophilus. 

The  Toxophilus  of  Ascham  suggests  an  idea  that  the 
author  was  himself  a  great  lover  of  the  bow  and  arrow. 
But  I  think  it  rather  doubtful,  whether  so  severe  a 
scholar  was  greatly  addicted  to  an  amusement,  which, 
however  it  was  honoured  at  court,  was  considered  in 
those  times  as  too  light  and  trifling  for  a  scholar.     I 
rather  think  poor  Ascham  wrote  solely  on  this  subject 
from  the  mercenary  motive  of  attaining  a  pension  from 
the  eighth  Henry.    There  are  several  passages  in  his 
letters  which  led  directly  to  this  surmise.    ''  I  wrote 
my  Toxophilus,**  says  he,  '^  not  so  much  with  a  design 
to  do  honour  to  archery,  or  to  direct  the  practice  of  it, 
as  to  try  the  experiment,  whether  the  treatise  might 
not  improve  my  circumstances,  which  are  low  indeed, 
lower  than  the  common  condition  of  the  studious ;  for 
I  found  that  several  persons  had  received  very  great 
favours  from  his  Majesty,  as  rewards  for  their  skill  in 
archery.- 
Ascham  was  not  disappointed.     The  king  gave  him 
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a  pension  of  ten  pounds  a-year^  estimated  as  equivalent 
to  a  hundred  at  the  present  period.  It  is  a  melancholy 
reflection^  that  he  might  have  lived  and  died  in  ex- 
treme penury,  notwithstanding  his  g^eat  merits  in  vari- 
ous departments  of  learning,  if  he  had  not  sagaciously 
written  on  a  subject  which  drew  the  attention  of  the 
king,  and  gratified  his  prevailing  taste.  Ascham  in 
this  instance,  proved  himself  a  good  toxophilite.  He 
took  a  good  iiim,  shot  with  strength  and  skill,  and 
fixed  his  arrow  in  the  target  All  honest  bowmen  must 
wish  that  he  had  lived  to  enjoy  his  good  fortune  longer. 
But  he  was  a  valetudinarian,  like  most  of  the  laborious 
students  of  his  day,  and  died  at  fifty-three.  Had  he 
practised  the  art  which  he  commended,  a  little  more, 
he  probably  would  have  enjoyed  better  health,  and 
might  have  lived  to  produce  books  far  superior  to  his 
Toxophilus  and  his  School-master. 

But  to  return  from  the  old  treatise  on  archery  to 
the  practice  of  it  in  the  present  age.  The  ladies  seem 
to  be  ambitious  of  shooting  darts,  in  a  literal  sense,  as 
they  have  long  been  celebrated  for  doing  execution  by 
their  figurative  artillery.  Above  the  childish  bow  and 
arrow  of  little  Cupid,  they  take  the  weapons  of  the 
warrior,  and  emulate  the  prowess  of  Robin  Hood  and 
Ulysses.  Venus  armed,  has  been  the  subject  of  several 
ancient  and  modern  epigrams.  The  wits,  however, 
tells  us  that  she  never  conquers  in  arms  ;  but  that  she 
is  invincible  when  she  approaches  unarmed,  and  clad 
in  native  beauty.  They  intended,  I  believe,  to  explode 
the  a£fectation  of  masculine  dress,,  manners,  and  diver- 
sions, which  has  of  late  greatly  predominated  in  the 
circles  of  fashion.  Women  wear  beaver  hats  and 
broad-cloth  coats  like  men  ;  women  hunt  *,  and  some- 
times shoot,  not  arrows  only,  but  powder  and  shot; 

*  Mae  via  Tuscum 
Figit  aprum Juv. 
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there  are  female  jockeys,  female  swearers,  female  game- 
sters, female  drinkers,  and  why,  in  this  improving  age, 
should  there  not  be  female  boxers  ?  The  Roman  em- 
perors encouraged  female  gladiators ;  and  there  are 
features  in  modern  times  not  unlike  those  of  the  Ro- 
mans under  the  emperors.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that 
before  a  lady  can  be  perfectly  well  qualified  for  archery, 
or  any  other  manly  exercise  of  the  belligerent  kind, 
she  must  prepare  herself,  like  the  ancient  Amazons, 
by  the  painfiil  amputation  of  a  beautiful  part,  the  ab- 
sence of  which,  no  masculine  dress  can  compensate. 
Venus,  Hebe,  Cupid,  and  the  Graces,  swoon  at  the  very 
idea  of  this  amputation :  but  Alecto,  Megaera,  and  Ti- 
siphone,  make  all  hell  resound  with  their  plaudits,  and 
grin  horribly  a  ghastly  smile  of  complacency  at  the 
hope  of  seeing  their  own  deformity  rendered  less  con- 
spicuous by  the  crowd  of  their  imitators.  Their  imi- 
tators have  set  a  fashion  of  deformity  ;  and  all  that  is 
sweet  in  delicacy,  and  captivating  in  feminine  grace,  is 
hastening  to  follow  it. 

EVENING  XXXVII. 

ON  FASTIDIOUS  CONVERSATION. 

There  are  persons  so  extremely  refined  and  so  de- 
licately nice,  that  conversation,  as  it  is  commonly  con- 
ducted, even  among  the  sensible  and  well-bred,  affords 
them  but  little  pleasure ;  and  as  it  appears  among  peo- 
ple in  the  middle  rank,  persons  of  plain  sense  and  sim- 
ple manners,  actually  puts  them  to  ineffable  torture. 

This  fastidiousness  of  conversation,  where  it  is  real, 
though  valued  as  a  high  distinction,  and  the  cause  of 
pride  in  those  who  possess  it,  is  a  great  misfortune. 
The  perfection  which  it  expects  is  not  to  be  found  in 
this  sublunary  state  ;  and  in  pursuit  of  it,  disappoint- 
ment is  constantly  incurred.  In  the  various  intercourse 
of  life,  the  company  of  all  sorts  of  people  must  some- 
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times  be  engaged  in^  and  the  majority  may  perhaps  be 
inelegant^  injudicious,  and  absurd ;  but  still  a  really 
good  understanding  will  make  due  allowance  for  defect 
of  natural  ability,  defect  of  education,  defect  of  good 
examples,  and  a  hundred  other  defects,  which  must 
render  conversation,  as  it  is  commonly  met  with  in  the 
world,  very  far  from  perfect.  Good  sense^  united  with 
good  nature,  and  subdued  to  candour  by  experience, 
will  find,  amidst  all  these  defects,  something  to  afibrd 
pleasure,  and  something  to  contribute  toward  know- 
ledge and  improvement 

But  this  fastidiousness  is  oftener  affected  than  real ; 
£md  it  is  the  manner  of  conversation  which  causes  this 
disgust  more  frequently  than  the  matter ;  for  common 
sense  is  distributed  without  partiality  to  the  majority 
of  mankind  in  every  rank  of  society.  The  artificial 
and  refined  modes  of  expressing  it  are  indeed  confined 
to  those  classes,  whose  opulence  affords  a  superior  edu- 
cation, and  whose  situation  enables  them  to  catch  the 
transient  graces  of  the  prevailing  fashion.  But  this 
refinement  often  weakens  while  it  polishes.  And  the 
plain  common  sense  of  ordinary  people,  forms  a  solid, 
massy  ore,  which  men  of  sense  will  prize,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dirt  and  extraneous  matter  with  which  it  may 
be  incumbered.  But  the  over-refined  and  over-delicate 
cannot  stoop  to  pick  up  the  most  precious  jewel  from 
a  dunghill.  The  jewel  must  be  set  in  gold,  and  pre- 
sented in  a  costly  casket,  or  they  turn  away  from  it 
with  expressions  of  disdain.  They  will  not  take  even 
gold  and  silver,  if  it  is  the  common  currency.  They 
must  traffic  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  or  with  some- 
thing else,  if  it  is  possible,  still  more  exquisite. 

But  to  the  fastidious,  not  merely  the  vulgar,  but 
those  of  liberal  education  and  polite  manners,  are  cau- 
ses of  squeamishness,  if  they  are  deficient  in  certain 
little  graces,  or  modes  of  behaviour,  which  are  no  more 
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to  solid  sense  and  goodness  of  hearty  than  the  shell  of 
the  nut  is  to  the  kernel.  ^'  Mr.  Such-an^ne,*"  says  one 
of  the  over-deUcate  fraternity  or  sisterhood^ ''  is  a  very 
learned  and  good  man^  to  be  sure.  Much  may  be 
leamd  from  him.  He  is  very  entertaining  to  many, 
and  not  deficient  in  good  nature  and  civility ;  but  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  I  canont  bear  his  conversation :  it 
is  so  unlike  the  fashionable  ton  of  Sir  Versatile  Varnish. 
It  wants  aje  ne  sfoi  quoi ;  that  indescribable  something 
which  I  believe  is  visible  only  to  the  purged  eye  of 

people  of  fashion.  Sir  Versatile  Varnish  is,  to  be  sure, 
no  scholar.  He  wrote  us  a  letter  the  other  day,  with 
bad  spelling  and  false  grammar ;  but  he  has  the  art 
of  pleasing  in  conversation.  You  never  think  it  worth 
while  to  remember  any  thing  he  says :  but  you  listen 
to  him  while  he  speaks,  and  you  are  charmed.  Mr. . 

,  18  all  that  science  and  experience  can  contribute  to- 
wards making  a  learned,  a  sensible,  a  wise,  and  a  virtuous 
man ;  but  he  is  awkward,  and  I  cannot  admit  him  to 
habits  of  familiarity.  No ;  we  must  not  visit  him ;  but, 
however,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  for  company,  since  Sir 
Versatile  will  be  here  very  often,  and  Seignior  —  , 
and    Monsieur    ,    have    promised    to   spend    a 

.  month  or  two  with  us,  to  enliven  our  summer  residence 
at  the  dull  moat  in  Hertfordshire." 

The  contempt  for  good  and  sensible  people  who 
have  not  the  indescribable  something  in  conversation, 
becomes  in  time,  a  degree  of  inveterate  hatred, 
which  no  human  creature  should  harbour  towards 
another.  The  proud  treat  them  for  want  of  the  inde* 
scribable  something,  as  if  they  were  of  another  species ; 
and  look  down  upon  them,  much  as  the  imperious  ma- 
nager of  a  plantation  looks  down  upon  the  negroes 
under  his  whip ;  and  with  far  less  esteem  than  the  fas- 
tidious gentleman  and  lady  behold  their  pointers, 
their  grey-hounds,  their  hunters,  and  their  lap-dogs. 
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Indeed  this  excessive  delicacy  originates  more  fre- 
quently in  excessive  self  conceit,  and  excessive  ill-nature, 
than  from  any  excessive  superiority  of  taste^  or  excessive 
discernment.  The  pride  of  the  pretenders  to  it  is  flat- 
tered, and  their  malice  gratified  in  finding  something  in 
every  one,  who  has  the  misfortune  to  converse  with 
them,  wrong,  defective,  and  disagreeable. 

No  virtue,  no  excellence  moral  or  intellectual,  no 
beauty,  no  innocence,  can  be  secured  from  the  malig- 
nant satire  of  persons  who  have  once  persuaded  them- 
selves that  they  have  an  indescribable  something  in 
their  own  persons,  understandings,  and  manners,  supe- 
rior to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Their  whole  delight  and 
chief  employment,  as  soon  as  their  company  is  gone, 
is  to  ridicule  and  blame  the  behaviour  and  character  of 
every  one  whom  they  had  just  caressed  and  entertained 
at  their  tables,  with  Judas-like  smiles,  and  dissembled 
hospitality ;  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  an  indescri- 
bable baseness. 

The  persons  most  liable  to  this  folly,  in  both  sexes, 
are  smatterers  in  literature,  would-be  wits,  and  half- 
bred  people  of  fashion.  Not  furnished  with  a  sufficient 
stock  of  real  merit  to  rise  by  their  own  elasticity,  they 
have  no  means  of  viewing  themselves  on  the  elevation 
to  which  they  aspire  but  by  depressing  all  around  them. 

There  is,  indeed,  so  much  affectation  of  superior 
taste,  delicacy,  and  refinement;  and  it  leads  to  such 
unmanly,  unchristian,  ungenerous  treatment  of  others, 
that  every  man  of  solid  understanding,  who  at  the  same 
time  possesses  a  due  sense  of  esteem  for  the  human 
species,  however  unimproved  in  arts,  must  wish  to  dis- 
courage  it,  by  denying  it  that  respect  and  attention 
which  its  vanity  claims  as  its  due. 

A  microscopic  eye  for  the  discovery  of  defects  and 
ugliness,  is  surely  not  desirable.  If  a  power  of  vision 
so  accurate  and  minute,  is  cultivated  and  acquired,  let 
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it  be  chiefly  exerted  in  discovering  the  latent  good  qua- 
lities of  our  fellow-creatures ;  the  integrity,  the  genius, 
and  virtue  of  every  kind  which  offcen  lies  concealed 
under  a  forbidding  outside,  and  escapes  the  notice  of 
these  pretenders  to  extraordinary  discernment. 

It  is  indeed  impossible  but  that  superior  understand- 
ing, improved  by  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education, 
and  the  company  of  the  learned,  the  polished,  and  the 
experienced,  should  see  defects  in  those  who  have  not 
enjoyed  these  benefits.  But  their  superiority  of  under- 
standing will  teach  them  to  make  allowances  for  un- 
avoidable blemishes ;  and  not  to  be  implacably  offended 
at  little  errors,  deficiencies  in  forms,  and  neglect  of 
decorum  arising  from  ignorance  or  inattention;  at 
natural  failings  or  deformities,  to  which  themselves  or 
their  families  are  liable,  as  well  as  others,  or  at  any 
thing  else  where  no  offence  is  intended.  Such  a  con- 
duct will  be  no  less  politic  than  benevolent;  for  he  who 
is  offended  at  others,  commonly  offends  them;  and 
creates  a  busy  and  vigilant  enmity  which  will  usually  . 
find,  at  some  time  or  other,  opportunities  for  severe 
retaliation. 

It  is  the  good-natured  advice  of  Horace,  that  instead 
of  magnifying  and  aggravating  the  faults  of  those  with 
whom  we  converse,  we  should  extenuate  them,  by  giving 
them  gentle  appellations,  just  as  a  father  palliates  the 
bodily  deformities  of  bis  child,  by  calling  them  pretty 
oddities,  and  lovely  little  deviations  from  the  common 
and  ordinary  standard  of  nature.  It  is  certain  that 
the  unaffected  suavity  of  disposition  which  bears  with 
involuntary  error,  and  employs  itself  to  find  out  excel- 
lencies to  counterbalance  faults  in  characters,  contri- 
butes more  to  personal  happiness  and  the  comforts  of 
society, than  the  acutest  sagacity,  malignantly  employed 
in  detecting  and  describing  little  blemishes  and  trifling 
deviations  from  the  fluctuating  standard  of  fashion. 
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EVENING  XXXVII. 

ON  80MB  OP  THE  OLD  SERMON  WRITERS. 

It  was  the  great  misfortune  of  the  old  sennon  wiiten, 
that  they  were  obUged^  by  the  &shion  of  their  timci  to 
preach  an  hour  at  leasts  and^  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, much  longer.  Instead  of  compressing  their  sub- 
ject, they  were  compelled  by  custom  tediously  to  dilate 
it.  They  beat  out  their  little  gold,  till  it  became  a 
useless  leaf ;  they  spun  their  thread  to  such  a  degree 
of  tenuity,  that  it  became  as  subtile  and  as  worthless  as 
a  cob-web. 

The  facetious  Dr.  Eachard,  relates  of  an  old  preadieri 
that  he  took  for  his  text, ''  But  his  delight  is  in  the  law 
of  the  Lord.**  He  observed  that  erery  word  was  sig^ 
nificant  and  expressive.  ''  To  begm  with  the  first  word, 
but.  This  '  but/  says  he,  '*  is  full  of  good  wine ;  we 
will  broach  it,  and  taste  a  little — then  proceed.* 

This  instance,  I  imagine,  is  either  feigned  or  exag- 
gerated, to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  jocular  writer;  but 
it  really  gives  no  improper  idea  of  the  method  which 
the  old  sermonizers  pursued  to  eke  out  their  sermons 
to  their  ordinary  and  most  grievous  dimensions. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Donne  thus  begins  a  sermon*  on 
the  text,  '*  And  without  controversy  great  is  the  mys- 
tery of  godliness." 

''  This  is  no  text  for  an  hour-glass ;  if  God  would 
afford  me  Hezekiah's  sign,  ut  reoertatur  umbra,  that  the 
shadow  might  go  back  upon  the  dial ;  or  Joshua's  sign, 
ut  sistat  sol,  that  the  sun  might  stand  still  all  the  day, 
this  were  text  enough  to  employ  all  the  day,  and  all 
the  days  of  our  life.  The  lent  which  we  begin  now,  is 
a  full  tithe  of  the  year,  but  the  hour  which  we  begin 
now,  is  not  a  full  tithe  of  this  day,  and  therefore  we 
should  not  grudge  all  that.     But  payment  of  tithes  is 

•  Preached  before  the  kin^,  at  Wliiiehall,  February  1(»,  10*20. 
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become  matter  of  controversy ;  and  we,  by  our  text, 
are  directed  to  matters  without  controversy.  And 
without  controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness.** 

Such  is  the  exordium  of  the  preacher,  and  without 
controversy  it  must  have  been  a  very  comfortable  hear- 
ing to  a  shivering  congregation^  in  the  season  of  Lent, 
on  the  sixteenth  of  February.  The  quaint  nonsense  of 
the  exordium  thus  promising  a  long  discourse,  was  at 
least  an  admonition  to  the  congregation  to  sununon  all 
their  patience.  Well  might  Mr.  Boyle  write  a  con-  o^ 
solatory  Essay  on  long  Sermons.  He  seems  to  allow 
an  hour  as  a  reasonable  time  ;  but  the  great  object,  in 
his  days,  seems  to  have  been  to  gain  the  character  of  a 
fine  preacher,  not  by  quality,  but  by  quantity  of  matter. 

Let  me  be  permitted  to  cite  one  or  two  other  speci- 
mens from  the  same  sermon  of  Dr.  Donne.  '^  Must  I 
be  damned  T  says  he,  '^  the  evidence  of  my  salvation  is 
my  crtdo^  not  their  proho  ;  and  if  I  must  get  to  heaven 
.by  syllogism,  my  major  is,  credo  in  Deum  Patrem,  I 
believe  in  God  the  Father;  for  Pater,  major,  the 
.Father  is  greater  than  all ;  and  my  minor  shall  be  credo 
in  Deum  Filium,  I  believe  in  God  the  Son,  qui  exvoit  de 
Patre,  he  came  from  God ;  and  my  conclusion,  which 
must  proceed  from  major  and  minor,  shall  be  credo  in 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
proceeds  from  Father  and  Son;  and  this  syllogism 
jhrought  me  into  the  militant  church  at  my  baptism^ 
and  this  will  carry  me  into  the  triumphant,  in  my  trans- 
migration ;  for  doctrine  of  salvation  is  matter  without 
controversy.** 

This  curious  argumentation  takes  its  rise  from  the 
words  ^^  without  controversy**  in  the  text,  which  probably 
mean  no  more  than  without  doubt ;  but  the  taking  of 
the  words  of  the  text,  and  descanting  upon  them  sepa- 
rately, served  the  two-fold  purpose  of  filling  up  the 
hour,  and  of  obtaining  the  praise  of  sticking  to  the  text. 
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for  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  preacher  would 
not  stick  at  the  most  far-fetched  absurdity  of  expli- 
cation. 

Dr.  Donne  was  a  man  of  great  wit,  sense,  and  learn- 
ing. Nothing  but  the  unfortunate  fashion  of  dilatipg 
on  words,  merely  to  fill  up  the  time,  could  have  led 
him  to  preach  in  a  quaint  unnatural  manner,  very  nearly 
approaching  to  the  nonsensical. 

I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  cite  a  passage  widi 
which  he  concludes  the  sermon  from  which  the  above 
sentences  are  extracted. 

**  And  because  God  dwells  in  luce  inaccessibili,  in  a 
glorious  light,  which  you  cannot  see  here,  glorify  him 
in  that  in  which  you  may  see  him,  in  that  wherein  he 
hath  manifested  himself,  glorify  him  in  his  gloirious  gos- 
pel :  employ  your  beams  of  glory,  honour,  favour,  for- 
tune, in  transmitting  the  same  glory  to  your  children, 
as  you  received  it  from  your  fathers,  for  in  this  con- 
sists the  mystery  of  godliness,  which  is  faith  with  a 
pure  conscience."  O  si  sic  omnia  ! 

But  he  begins  his  next  sermon  with  a  passage,  which 
again  seems  to  be  a  demand  from  the  pulpit,  for  pa- 
tience. The  text  is,  '*  For  where  your  treasure  is, 
there  will  your  heart  be  also."  Alluding  to  the  hour- 
glass which  stood  by  his  side,  he  says,  "  If  I  had  a 
secular  glass,  a  glass  that  would  run  an  age,  if  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  world  were  composed  in  the 
form  of  such  a  glass,  and  all  the  world  calcined  and 
burnt  to  ashes,  and  all  the  aslies  and  sands  and  atoms 
of  the  world  put  into  that  glass,  it  would  not  be 
enough  to  tell  the  godly  man,  what  his  treasure, 
and  the  object  of  his  heart  is." 

He  proceeds  thus  a  little  lower:  '^  Our  text  stands 
as  that  proverbial,  that  hieroglyphical  Pythagoras's  Y; 
tliat  hatli  first  a  stalk,  a  stem  to  fix  itself,  and  then 
spreads  into  two  beams.     Tlic  stem,  the  stalk  of  this 
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j&r,  this  Y  in  the  fifst  word  of  the  text,  is  that  par- 
e  of  argumentation,  for  ...  .  and  then  opens  this 
ibolical,  this   cabalistical  letter,   this  Y,  into  two 
US,  two  beams,  two  branches ;  one  broader,  but  on 
left  hand,  denoting  the  treasures  of  the  world ;  the 
er  narrower,  but  on  the  right  hand,  denoting  trea- 
e  laid  up  for  the  world  to  come.     Be  sure  you  turn 
I  right  way." — Here  we  see  the  hammer  of  the  gold- 
kter,  working  hard  on  the  anvil,  to  produce  a  film, 
[t  must  be  owned,  however,  that  many  of  these  old 
iters  abound  with  ideas,  which,  though  they  violate 
rorum  and  are  greatly  strained,  yet  afford  much  en- 
tmnment  to  a  curious  reader ;  entertainment  result- 
;  not  only  from  their  oddity,  but  their  ingenuity. 
le  might  make  a  considerable  collection  from  them 
witty  remarks,  approaching  to  bon  mots.     The  mo- 
rn writer,  though  infinitely  more  elegant  and  decor- 
s,  is  often  insipid  on  comparison.     The  old   writers 
K>ured  hard  to  produce  matter  from  their  own  brain, 
lich,  though  often  flimsy  as  Arachne's  web,  had  the 
irit  of  ingenious  originality.     They  often  snatched  a 
ace,  by  venturing  to  say  daring  things ;  things  that 
vanced  on  the  very  brink  of  impropriety ;  but  the 
idern  is  restrained   and  cooled  by  caution,  or  timi- 
;y.    The  refined  congregations  of  the  present  day 
mid  not  tolerate  such  adventurous  thoughts,  such 
zardous  expressions,  such  approaches  to  downright 
irlesque  and  nonsense.      The  awe   of  an  audience 
ecks  the  preacher,  like  tying  the  wings  of  an  eagle. 
Whoever  wishes  to  entertain  himself  with  thequaint- 
ss  of  the  old  sermon  writers  will  find  a  fund  of  such 
tertainment,  as  lie  seeks,  in  the  sermons  of  Bishop 
odrews,  Barten  Halliday,  Gataker,  Donne,  Saunder- 
n^.  South,  and  many  others  of  the  last  century.    At 
e  same  time,  he  will  discover  in  them  a  rich  mine  of 
le  sense  often  well  expressed ;  and  a  vein  of  piety. 
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for  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  preacher  would 
not  stick  at  the  most  far-fetched  absurdity  of  expB- 
cation. 

Dr.  Donne  was  a  man  of  great  wit,  sense^  and  learn- 
ing. Nothing  but  the  unfortunate  fashion  of  dilating 
on  words,  merely  to  fill  up  the  time,  could  have  led 
him  to  preach  in  a  quaint  unnatural  manner,  very  nearly 
approaching  to  the  nonsensical. 

I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  cite  a  passage  widi 
which  he  concludes  the  sermon  from  which  the  above 
sentences  are  extracted. 

^^  And  because  God  dwells  in  luce  inaccessibili,  in  a 
glorious  light,  which  you  cannot  see  here,  glorify  him 
in  that  in  which  you  may  see  him,  in  that  wherein  he 
hath  manifested  himself,  glorify  him  in  his  gloirious  gos- 
pel :  employ  your  beams  of  glory,  honour,  favour,  for- 
tune, in  transmitting  the  same  glory  to  your  children, 
as  you  received  it  from  your  fathers,  for  in  this  con- 
sists the  mystery  of  godliness,  which  is  faith  with  a 
pure  conscience."  O  si  sic  omnia  ! 

But  he  begins  his  next  sermon  with  a  passage,  which 
again  seems  to  be  a  demand  from  the  pulpit,  for  pa- 
tience. The  text  is,  '*  For  where  your  treasure  is, 
there  will  your  heart  be  also."  Alluding  to  the  hour- 
glass which  stood  by  his  side,  he  says,  "  If  I  had  a 
secular  glass,  a  glass  that  would  run  an  age,  if  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  world  were  composed  in  the 
form  of  such  a  glass,  and  all  the  world  calcined  and 
burnt  to  ashes,  and  all  the  ashes  and  sands  and  atoms 
of  the  world  put  into  that  glass,  it  would  not  be 
enough  to  tell  the  godly  man,  what  his  treasure, 
and  the  object  of  his  heart  is." 

He  proceeds  thus  a  little  lower:  *'  Our  text  stands 
as  that  proverbial,  that  hieroglyphical  Pythagoras's  Y; 
that  hath  first  a  stalk,  a  stem  to  fix  itself,  and  then 
spreads  into  two  beams.     The  stem,  the  stalk  of  this 
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letter,  this  Y  in  the  fifst  word  of  the  text,  is  that  par- 
ticle of  argumentation,  for  ...  •  and  then  opens  this 
symbolical,  this  cabalistical  letter,  this  Y,  into  two 
horns,  two  beams,  two  branches ;  one  broader,  but  on 
the  left  hand,  denoting  the  treasures  of  the  world ;  the 
other  narrower,  but  on  the  right  hand,  denoting  trea- 
sure laid  up  for  the  world  to  come.  Be  sure  you  turn 
the  right  way." — Here  we  see  the  hammer  of  the  gold- 
beater, working  hard  on  the  anvil,  to  produce  a  film. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  many  of  these  old 
writers  abound  with  ideas,  which,  though  they  violate 
decorum  and  are  greatly  strained,  yet  afford  much  en- 
tertainment to  a  curious  reader ;  entertainment  result- 
ing not  only  from  their  oddity,  but  their  ingenuity. 
One  might  make  a  considerable  collection  from  them 
of  witty  remarks,  approaching  to  bon  mots*  The  mo- 
dem writer,  though  infinitely  more  elegant  and  decor- 
ous, is  often  insipid  on  comparison.  The  old  writers 
laboured  hard  to  produce  matter  from  their  own  brain, 
which,  though  often  flimsy  as  Arachne's  web,  had  the 
merit  of  ingenious  originality.  They  often  snatched  a 
grace,  by  venturing  to  say  daring  things ;  things  that 
advanced  on  the  very  brink  of  impropriety ;  but  the 
modem  is  restrained  and  cooled  by  caution,  or  timi- 
dity- The  refined  congregations  of  the  present  day 
would  not  tolerate  such  adventurous  thoughts,  such 
hazardous  expressions,  such  approaches  to  downright 
burlesque  alid  nonsense.  The  awe  of  an  audience 
checks  the  preacher,  like  tying  the  wings  of  an  eagle. 

Whoever  wishes  to  entertain  himself  with  thequaint- 
ness  of  the  old  sermon  writers  will  find  a  fund  of  such 
entertainment,  as  lie  seeks,  in  the  sermons  of  Bishop 
Andrews,  Barten  Halliday,  Gataker,  Donne,  Saunder- 
son^.  South,  and  many  others  of  the  last  century.  At 
the  same  time,  he  will  discover  in  them  a  rich  mine  of 
fine  sense  often  well  expressed;  and  a  vein  of  piety. 
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strange  instances  of  petty  parsimony.  Paper  is  an  ar- 
ticle^ whicb^  considering  its  utility  and  beauty,  may  be 
deemed  cheap;  yet  some  who  were  able  to  make 
tlie  best  use  of  it,  by  filling  it  with  good  sense,  wit, 
poetry,  and  eloquence,  have  been  niggards  of  it  in  tbe 
extreme. 

That  accurate  observer,  Swift,  gave  Pope  the  epithet 
of  paper-saving;  which  he  certainly  deserved,  for  I 
have  seen,  in  the  British  Musaeum  some  of  his  manu- 
scripts written  on  the  covers  of  letters,  so  closely,  as 
almost  to  confound  the  lines  of  the  poet  with  the  super- 
scription. 

Chapelain,  a  polite  and  famous  scholar  of  France, 
was  expected,  from  hb  connection  with  Voiture  and 
Balzac,  to  leave  behind  him  many  letters  of  great  ele- 
gance. But  they  were  found  on  examination,  unworthy 
of  the  public  eye ;  and  it  was  assigned  as  a  reason,  that 
Chapelain  being  of  the  paper-saving  class,  studied 
nothing  in  writing  his  letters,  but  to  make  them  as 
short  as  possible,  that  he  might  save  a  bit  of  paper.  It 
is  a  wonder  that  these  parsimonious  scribes  did  not  omit 
dots  and  tittles  to  save  ink. 

Petty  parsimony  is  very  common  in  the  articles  of 
stationary.  Many  write  in  so  small  a  character,  and 
so  closely,  to  spare  paper,  that  it  is  impossible  to  deci- 
pher their  manuscripts.  Many  dilute  their  ink  till  it  is 
thin  and  pale  as  water,  and  soon  becomes  yellow  as 
saffron,  or  vanishes  and  leaves  not  a  trace  behind. 
Many  wear  their  pens  to  stumps  as  little  fit  for  writing 
as  a  skewer.  Many  grudge  wax  enough  to  secure 
their  letter  from  opening  in  its  passage  by  the  post 
from  London  to  Islington,  and  treasure  up  a  wafer 
with  as  much  care  as  a  guinea.  All  these,  at  the  same 
time,  shall  be  rich  enough  to  keep  equipages,  and 
villas,  and  to  indulge  in  every  delight  of  expensive 
luxury. 
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Some  there  are  who  had  rather  not  hear  from  tlimr 
best  friends  and  nearest  relations^  than  pay  the  postage 
of  a  letter ;  who  are  perpetually  engaged  m  broils  with 
carriers,  stage  coachmen^  hackney  coachmen>  watermen, 
and  porters,  about  overcharges  of  a  penny  or  two-pence, 
though  the  time  they  spend,  and  the  uneasiness  they 
feel  in  the  dispute,  are  such,  as  pounds  could  not  com- 
pensate ;  and  after  all,  the  sum  in  debate  is  of  no  more 
consequence  to  them  than  the  dust  on  their  shoes,  or 
the  powder  in  their  perukes.  Add  to  which,  that  they 
usually  have  the  worst  of  it  in  the  result ;  their  foolish 
parsimony  being  such,  as  to  lead  them  to  refuse  pay- 
ment when  it  is  due,  and  can  be  legally  exacted. 

The  petty  miser  is  sure  to  pick  a  personal  quarrel 
with  the  tax-gatherer;  and  treats  all  persons  who 
come  with  a  legal  demand  for  money  due  to  others, 
as  if  they  came  to  make  unjustifiable  daims  upon  him 
for  their  own  advantage.  He  goes  to  his  country 
liouse  at  Hackney,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  but  has 
stopped  up  more  than  half  the  windows  in  it,  out  of 
spite  to  the  minister.  He  found  that  the  stoppage  of  two 
windows  more  would  save  a  crown  a  year ;  and  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  he  plastered  up  the  bow-window,  and  one  of 
the  side  sashes  in  the  drawing-room. 

If  the  petty  miser  goes  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  or  a 
rural  excursion,  he  spoils  all  the  comfort  of  it  by  suffer- 
ing his  .temper  to  be  ruffled  by  quarrels  with  post- 
chaise  boys,  waiters,  boot-catchers,  or  turnpike-men, 
about  pence  and  half-pence.  Though  he  has  spent 
many  pounds  in  the  excursion,  he  comes  home  without 
having  received  the  pleasure  he  pursued ;  because  he 
lost  the  power  of  being  pleased,  in  losing  his  temper 
in  controversies  for  sums  amounting,  perhaps,  in  the 
whole,  to  half-a-crown. 

The  petty  miser  is  extremely  penurious  in  all  the 
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articles  of  dress.  He  will  not  lay  aside  a  coat,  or  a 
hat,  till  they  are  quite  worn  out,  though  the  very  boys 
laugh  at  his  ludicrous  appearance,  as  he  passes  along 
the  streets.  In  a  public  mourning,  he  brings  out  a 
quondam  black  coat,  which  was  new  at  the  death  of 
queen  Anne,  and  has  now  undergone  a  curious  change 
of  colour,  like  the  leaves  in  autumn ;  and  from  a  raven- 
grey,  is  become  a  bottle-green.  His  servants,  in  the 
mean  time,  are  clad  in  as  good  liveries  as  those  of 
other  people. 

If  he  is  caught  in  a  shower,  in  returning  from  the 
Bank,  where  he  has  received  a  large  dividend,  he 
will  not  call  a  coach,  or  stop  at  a  coffee-house,  but 
stands  an  hour  or  two  under  a  gateway,  and  at  last 
trudges  home  in  the  rain,  with  such  a  cold  and  sore 
throat,  and  a  hat  so  much  injured,  that  the  emulsions 
and  reparations  cost  more  than  the  coach  would  hare 
amounted  to,  if  it  had  been  hired  for  the  whole  day ; 
but  h#  looks  with  delight  at  the  shilling  he  saved,  and 
triumphs  in  the  wisdom  of  his  economy. 

If  he  gives  a  pittance,  which  is  but  rare,  to  an  im- 
portunate petitioner,  or  to  persons  who  collect  for  a 
charity,  or  for  the  lecturer  of  the  parish,  he  throws  it 
down  with  so  ill  a  grace,  and  with  so  many  murmurs 
at  the  multitude  of  taxes  and  the  hardness  of  the 
times,  that  the  receivers  feel  themselves  hurt  at  the 
gift,  and  would  gladly  go  without  the  money  to  escape 
the  unpleasant  rencounter.  At  the  same  time  he  sub- 
scribes liberally  to  the  relief  of  debtors  confined  for 
small  debts,  and  to  the  Asylum. 

In  the  months  of  January  and  February,  he  sits 
shivering  by  a  fire,  which  you  might  cover  with  your 
hand ;  though  he  is  racked  with  a  rheumatism,  which  a 
warm  room  would  relieve,  and  though,  in  every  other 
apartment  in  his  house,  the  fires  are  as  large  as  those 
who  sit  by  them  chuse  to  make  them.     He  does  pot 
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begin  fires  till  the  first  of  November,  and  ends  them 
on  the  last  day  of  March ;  because  it  was  the  good  old 
custom  of  his  family^  and  good  old  customs  should 
never  be  laid  aside.  Nobody  chuses  to  come  near 
him  at  these  cold  periods,  and  his  fingers  and  fe§t 
swell  with  chilblains ;  but  he  does  not  mind  that,  as  hn 
is  keeping  up  a  good  old  custom. 

When  he  is  ill,  instead  of  seeking  the  advice  of  an 
apothecary  or  physician,  he  prescribes  for  himself  from 
Buchan*s  Domestic  Medicine,  or  an  old  family  receipt- 
book  of  his  grandmother's,  and  buys  a  penny-worth  of 
drugs  at  the  shop,  which  he  administers  to  himself,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  has  brought  on  disorders 
which  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  and,  at  the  same  time^ 

large  sums  in  daily  and  long^repeated  fees  to  the 
Doctor.    But  notwithstanding  tins,  he  is  an  annual 

contributor  to  more  than  one  dispensary,  established 
for  supporting  the  poor  with  medicine  and  advice  gra- 
tuitously. 

I  believe  he  is  of  the  a^me  species  as  the  miser, 
Hopkins,  celebrated  by  Mr.  Pope ;  for,  though  he  is 
always  very  saving  of  candles-ends  during  his  life, 
he  is  attended  with  numerous  torches  at  his  funeral, 
being  sumptuously  buried  by  the  heir,  who  is  so  much 
bienefitted  by  his  parsimonious  life. 

The  inconsistent  miser,  who  places  too  high  a  value 
on  trifles,  and  yet  is  as  free  as  others  in  some  parts  of 
his  ezpences,  is  a  curious,  but  no  uncommon,  pheno- 
menon. It  is  caused  by  want  of  reasoning,  by  thought- 
lessness of  a  peculiar  kind^  by  early  habits  of  mean- 
n(^S8  acquired  before  the  fortune  was  made,  and  at  a 
time  when  little  things  were  really  important.  This 
early  assodation  is  not  easily  corrected  in  old  age,  or 
even  in  manhood ;  and  he,  to  whom  a  pair  of  shoes  or 
a  coat  were  things  of  prime  consequence,  when  he  was 
aiv  apprentice,  a  clerk,  or  a  porter,  can  scarcely  help 
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thinking  them  equally  so,  whea  his  industry  and  virtue 
hath  clothed  him  in  scarlet,  put  a  gold  chain  round  his 
neck,  and  seated  him  in  the  coach  of  the  lord  mayor. 

I  should  be  gratified,  if  any  of  these  hints  might 
correct  the  error,  which  often  poisons  the  sweets  of  good 
fortune,  and  renders  men  of  singular  integrity,  industiy, 
fidelity,  and  even  partial  generosity,  the  objects  of 
harted  to  those  whom  their  petty  avarice  pinches,  aad 
of  supreme  contempt  to  the  conunon  observer. 

EVENING  XL. 

ON  ARTFUL,  PROSTITUTED,  AND  BXCS8SIVB  PRAISE. 

The  prostitution  of  praise,  for  venal  purposes,  is  a 
species  of  deception  which  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  frauds  of  the  vilest  depredator  on  property. 
It  robs  virtue  of  the  best  among  its  sublunary  re- 
wards, and  bestows  it  on  crafty  villany,  on  plausible 
ignorance,  on  hypocritical  pretence ;  on  every  charac- 
ter, however  idle,  useless,  and  worthless,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  subtle  enough  to  wear  a  mask  to  save 
appearances,  and  can  join,  with  an  air  of  gravity,  in 
the  interested  collusion.  I  do  not  at  present  compre- 
hend flattery  under  the  prostitution  of  praise  of  which 
I  am  speaking ;  but  merely  that  practice  of  extolling 
men  beyond  measure,  to  serve  their  interest,  which  is 
known  by  the  cant  name  of  puffing ;  a  name  good 
enough  indeed  for  the  thing  signified :  but  a  name 
which  implies  something  as  far  beneath  real  praise,  as 
Dr.  Rock,  of  notorious  memory,  was  inferior  to  that 
honour  of  human  nature.  Dr.  Heberden. 

When  a  parent  dwells  with  rapture  on  the  genins 
and  improvements  of  a  lubberly  lad,  and  a  lover  ex- 
patiates with  ecstas}r  on  beauties  in  his  mistress  which 
she  does  not  possess,  few  can  be  deceived ;  because  the 
world  is  sagacious  enough  to  discover,  and  good-na- 
tured enough  to  make  allowances  for^  the  blind  par- 
tiality of  immoderate  afiection. 

#    • 
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But  honest  affection,  and  blind  and  mistaken  par- 
tiality have  no  concern  in  the  prostitution  of  praise, 
which  I  at  present  contemplate.     This  originates  in 
low  cunning,  and  is  compatible  with  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  the  very  object  which  it  extoUs  to  the  skies. 
The  artful  puffer  is  a  philosopher  of  the  Chester- 
fieldian  school.     His  great  object  is  to  make  the  world 
his  bubble.    He  b  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  best 
methods  of  sporting  the  puff-selfish,  and  can  throw  in 
even  censure  itself  in  such  an  adroit  manner,  as  to 
contribute  ultimately  to  his  praise.     He  has  a  thou- 
sand arts  in  conversation,  acquired  by  studjdng  the 
great  founder  of  the  sect,  which  tend  to  set  off  his 
paltry  beads  and  French  paste,  and  make  them  mis- 
taken for  real  pearls,  and  diamonds  of  the  first  water. 
But  I  intend  only  to  view  him  at  present  as  the  pufifer 
of  others,  of  his  relations,  friends,  patrons,  and  of  all 
others  by  whom  some  selfish  purpose  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, his  interest  advanced,  his  vanity  tickled,  or  his 
pride,  either  personal  or  of  family,  indulged. 

The  puffer,  we  will  suppose,  has  a  cousin,  or  a  bro- 
ther, or  a  common  acquaintance,  who,  stimulated  by 
the  hope  of  gain  or  preferment,  has  produced  an  abor- 
tive poem,  or  a  ricketty  treatise  in  prose.     The  finest 
type  and  paper  has  been  used  ;  plates  inserted  by  the 
most  eminent  artists ;  copies  sent  free  of  carriage,  and 
all  bound  and  lettered  in  the  manner  of  Baumgarten, 
to  many  great  people,  famous  critics,  eminent  literati ; 
yet  all  in  vain.     The  ill-formed  bantling  cannot  stand 
upon  its  legs.     Puffing  is  as  necessary,  as  the  bellows 
of  the  Humane  Society,  to  resuscitate  the  expiring 
corpse.   To  work,  therefore,  the  puffing  professor  goes, 
with  all  the  zeal  of  an  operator  who  expects  to  receive 
the  silver  medal. 

'^  Have  you  seen,"  he  asks  in  all  companies  to  which 
he  can  gain  access,  '^  have  you  seen  the  excellent  Poem, 
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or  Dissertation,  which  has  such  a  run,  and  which  some 
attribute  to  Mr.  A.  or  Dr.  B.  ? — Indeed,  Sir,  it  is  a 
fine  performance.  The  language  so  elegant,  the  ideas 
so  new ;— the— the — in  short,  buy  it.  It  will  be  a  stan- 
dard book.  But  I  must  not  leave  you  under  the  mis- 
take of  its  being  the  production  of  Mr.  A.  or  Dr.  B. :  it 
is,  to  let  you  into  a  great  secret,  it  is  the  work  of  my 
cousin;  as  promising  a  young  man,  I  suppose,  as  any  in 
the  three  kingdoms.  O,  my  good  Sir,  it  is  astonishing 
what  parts  he  possesses.  He  wrote  this  excellent  book 
off-hand— mere  play  to  him.  He  is  idle — ^the  dog  is  idle 
— a  fault  of  all  great  geniuses — ^but  then  he  has  no  occa- 
sion for  plodding.  Depend  upon  it,  he  will  make  a  great 
figure ;  and  be  soon  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 

rank,  as  he  is  in  merit,  and  has  been  some  time,  not- 
withstanding his  youth." 

If  a  friend  of  his  brings  out  a  play,  more  soporific 
than  the  dullest  sermon,  he  declares  that  the  house 
overflowed,  and  that  it  was  received  with  repeated 
bursts  of  applause ;  though  the  few  that  were  there, 
were  admitted  by  orders ;  and  every  one  of  them 
caught  sore  throats  by  the  chill  blasts  that  blew 
through  the  empty  rows  of  the  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery. 

He  goes  to  a  charity  sermon  at  a  crowded  chapel, 
where  his  nephew  holds  forth,  in  consequence  of  his 
suggesting  that  a  young  man  should  put  himself  for* 
ward  in  the  world,  or  else  he  will  be  neglected  and 
starve.  The  poor  nephew  has  the  misfortune  to  have 
an  impediment  in  his  speech,  forces  what  little  he  can 
articulate  through  the  nasal  orifices,  and  is  obliged  to 
that  great  professor  of  theology.  Dr.  Trusler,  for  all  his 
divinity.  It  is  true,  the  congregation  grumble,  and  very 
few  shillings  jingle  in  the  churchwardens*  plate  at  the 
door;  but  the  puffing  professor  intends  that  his  nephew 
shall  stand  for  a  neighbouring  lectorship  then  vacant,  and 
therefore  he  sallies  forth,  and  informs  all  that  he  can 
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take  the  liberty  of  speaking  to  in  the  parish,  that  he 
really  was  never  better  entertained  in  his  whole  life, 
than  he  was  with  the  discourse  of  a  mighty  pretty 
young  man,  who  preached  a  charity  sermon  at  Fashion- 
street  chapel  this  morning.  There  was  in  it  all  the 
perspicuity  of  Tillotson,  and  all  the  solidity  of  Clarke, 
united  with  the  florid  elegance  of  Seed,  the  pathos  of 
Sterne,  and  the  copious  fluency  [of  Blair.  "  On  my  word. 
Sir,  he  was  great  indeed.  Nothing  theatrical  neither 
in  his  manner.  No,  no ;  nothing  but  the  plain,  digni- 
fied simplicity,  which  is  the  b^st  garb  of  religion.  A 
most  excellent  preacher !  It  is  not  the  lot  of  every  one 
to  wear  a  mitre  ;  but  it  is  more  glorious  to  deserve  it. 
A  very  flattering  circumstance  to  myself  it  is,  that  I 
have  the  honour  to  call  this  most  promising  young 
divine  my  near  relation." 

He  has  another  friend  or  relation  a  painter.  ^'  Have 
you  been  to  the  Exhibition  ?"    O  yes.    *'  Then,  I  hope 
you  took  due  notice  of  the  best  picture  in  the  room, 
Mr.  Le  DauVs  portrait  of  that  most  excellent  preacher, 
my  nephew,  the  prebendary,  that  preached  the  famous 
sermon,  that  made  so  much  noise,  some  years  back,  at 
Fashion-street  chapel.     Indeed  you  could  not  but  be 
struck  with  it.     The   original  is   as  fine  a  figure,  I 
suppose,  as  ever  existed,  and  the  picture  has  done  it 
justice  indeed ;  ample  justice ;  for  it  breathes,  it  speaks 
—  it  is  really  too  much— art  has  outstripped  nature. 
The  resemblance  is  actually  more  like  nature  than  the 
living  original ;  all  life,  fire,  and  energy.     Poor  Sir 
Joshua !  it  was  unlucky  for  you  that  Le  Daub's  pic- 
ture was  hung  up  so  near  your  feeble  attempts,    he 
Daub,  I  suppose,  bids  fair  to  be  the  greatest  portrait 
painter  this  country   ever  beheld.     But  he  has  too 
much  business.     People  of  fashion  will  be  painted  by 
nobody  else  now." 

His  friends  and  kinsfolk  in  the  professions  of  medi- 
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cine  and  law  are  all  extolled  in  similar  strains  of  hyper- 
bolical eulogy.  And  as  he  pronounces  his  panegyrics, 
with  an  air  of  confidence,  apparently  arising  from  su- 
perior judgment,  he  misleads  great  numbers,  and  has 
actually  raised  to  some  degree  of  eminence  a  tribe  of 
poor  creatures,  who  without  puffing,  would  long  ago 
have  sunk  in  penury  and  oblivion. 

But  his  puffing  exertions  are  most  ardently  and 
laboriously  displayed  in  the  field  of  politics.  He  is 
not  without  hope  of  raising  himself  to  some  valuable 
post,  when  the  party  whom  he  puffin,  shall  come  into 
power. 

"  Was  you  at  the  House  last  night  T  No  W  went 
to  see  the  play  that  you  recommended.  **  Well,  you 
were,  I  have  no  doubt,  admirably  entertained ;  but 
yet,  I  wish  you  had  been  in  the  House.  O,  Sir,  I 
suppose  there  never  was  such  a  display  of  brilliancy 
since  the  world  issued  out  of  chaos.     My  friend  Mr. 

was  great   indeed — astonishingly  great— great 

beyond  expression,  beyond  conception.  No  eloquence 
but  his  own  can  do  justice  to  his  stupendous  powers. 
I  look  upon  it,  we  have  the  three  greatest  luminaries 
now  in  the  House,  that  the  world  ever  saw,  and  all 
on  one  side ;  they  have  been  called,  indeed,  through 
lack  of  better  comparisons,  the  Demosthenes,  the 
Cicero,  and  the  Pericles  of  the  age.  But,  my  dear  Sir, 
Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and  Pericles,  were  not  fit  to  hold 

a  candle  to  Mr.  — ,  or   Mr. ,  or  my  Lord . 

They  were  children  and  fools  to  them.  I  look  upon 
it,  eloquence  in  the  hands  of  this  glorious  triumvirate, 
has  reached  the  acm6  of  perfection.  Upon  my  soul, 
nature  and  art  are  so  combined  in  them,  have  wrought 
in  them  so  finished  a  work,  that  they  can  go  no  far- 
ther ;  they  have  exhausted  all  their  powers,  and  must 
rest  and  sleep  for  ages,  before  they  can  give  birth  to 
productions  resembling  in  the  remotest  degree,  these 
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great  luminaries.  They  thunder,  they  lighten,  they 
shake  the  whole  nation  like  an  earthquake,  by  their 
stupendous  oratory.  It  was  said  of  Plato,  that  if  the 
gods  were  to  converse  with  mortals,  they  would  adopt 
his  language.  It  might  be  more  truly  said  of  Mr.-- — . 
O  Chatham,  Chatham,  thou  never  hadst  an  idea  of 
eloquence.  If  the  luminaries  could  but  come  into 
power,  how  would  the  nation  flourish  !  Such  powers — 
are  equal  to  the  government  of  the  universe ;  fit  to 
wield  the  real  thunder  and  lightning  above ;  fit  to  rule 
the  privy  council  of  heaven,  or  rather  to  depose  and 
usurp  its  dominion.  The  earth  is  unworthy  of  such 
luminaries.  The  generality  want  power  of  vision  to 
bear  their  brilliancy.  Therefore  these  men  are  not  in 
o£Bce : — ^but,  like  roses,  blush  unseen,  and  waste  their 
fragrance  in  the  desert  air."' 

But  as  the  puffer  blows  a  prosperous  gale  on  those 
whom  he  wishes  to  serve,  however  undeserving ;  so  he 
breathes  afoul  pestilential  blast  on  the  fairest  charac- 
ters, and  the  richest  desert,  which  are  rising  to  fame 
and  fortune  without  being  likely  to  promote  his  interest, 
his  vanity,  his  party,  and  his  profession. 

He  studies  the  arts  of  detraction  with  as  much  atten- 
tion as  the  arts  of  unmerited  praise. 

"  Who  is  that  scribbler  whom  you  mention  ?**  he 
cries,  when  he  hears  another  praising  a  man  of  merit ; 
"  I  really  never  heard  his  name  before.  Has  he  written 
any  thing  ?  Bless  me,  I  make  a  point  of  seeing  every 
thing  of  any  repute ;  but  I  never  was  fortunate  enough 

to  meet  with  Mr. (I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  forget 

the  person's  name  you  mentioned) — Mr. 's  Works. 

But  I  will  inquire — I  dare  say  I  can  get  them  in  quires 
at  the  cheese-monger's.** 

"  Such  an  one  is  a  good  preacher ;"  Says  somebody.  I 
really  cannot  speak  to  that  point.  I,  for  my  part,  was 
very  drowsy ;  and,  egad !  all  the  people  in  the  pew 
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where  I  sat^  who  were  decidedly  the  most  intelligent 
in  the  church,  were  asleep,  except  my  friend  Professor 

>  who  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  good  judge, 

and  he  was  stuffing  his  pudding  sleeves  into  his  mouth 
to  prevent  a  fit  of  laughter/* 

A  charming  picture  that  of  Sir  Joshua*s — La !  la  i 
The  Knight  grows  old — ^breaks  apace — ^indeed  I  never 
saw  any  thing  to  admire  in  his  fugacious  colours.** 

Praise  the  physician  who  has  saved  your  life,  or  the 
judge  who  has  done  you  justice,  and  he  lifts  up  his 
brows   and  exclaims :   **  Dr.   H.  is  an  old  woman. 

Judge ,  another ;  Lord does  not  understand 

law — but  may  be  a  mighty  good  man  for  aught  I  know." 

As  to  statesmen  and  senatorial  orators,  they  are  all 
fools  and  knaves,  but  those  of  the  party  by  whom  he 
hopes  to  be  rewarded  for  puffing  and  paragfraphing, 
with  something  more  solid  than  empty  praise. 

In  dispensing  both  censure  and  applause,  he  has  no 
regard  to  truth,  and  the  conviction  of  his  own  mind ; 
but  has  arrived  at  such  depravity  as  to  be  able  to 
invent  and  propagate  fictitious  stories  to  confirm  his 
sentences  of  men  and  their  conduct,  whether  favour- 
able or  unfavourable.  It  is  from  such  men  as  he  that 
paragraphs  in  the  public  prints  appear  blackening  or 
brightening  individuals,  for  interested  or  malicious 
purposes,  without  the  least  attention  to  delicacy,  justice, 
or  veracity.  The  evil  has  indeed  been  carried  to  such 
lengths  as  to  have  almost  become  its  own  remedy ;  for 
the  suspicions  of  mankind  are  awakened  by  reiterated 
deception,  and  credulity  and  malice,  from  having  been 
often  and  ridiculously  duped,  begin  to  learn  distrust 
and  candour. 

But  the  misfortune  is,  that  just  and  merited  praise 
often  loses  all  its  effect  by  being  confounded  with  the 
hyperbolical  and  false  encomiums  of  the  puffer ;  and 
that  modesty  and  truth,  unassuming,  unpretending. 
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and  rather  diffident  from  the  deficacv  attending  them, 
are  either  left  onnoticed,  or  robbed  of  all  thor  hooonrs 
by  the  bold  and  interested  detractor.  The  cnltiration 
of  solid  worth  is  thus  disoooraged ;  and  a  stndj  of  the 
mean  arts  of  secoring  the  rewards  of  Tirtne  without 
possesflsng  its  intrinsic  rahie,  promoted.  Private  hap- 
piness is  thus  dimimshed  among  those  who  deserve  to 
enjoy  it  nnmdested ;  and  the  public  welfare  injored  by 
discouraging  virtuous  and  laborious  exertion.  Pufiers 
ought  therefore  to  be  exposed,  to  be  avoided  as  nui- 
sances to  sodety,  and  viewed  with  as  much  suspicion, 
itt  sharpers,  swindlers,  gamesters,  and  the  whole  frater- 
nity of  unprindpled  adventurers. 

Immoderate  praise  is,  indeed,  become  very  suspici- 
ous ;  and  a  man  of  sense  is  as  much  upon  his  guard 
against  its  effisct  on  his  mind,  as  against  the  advertise- 
ments of  quack-doctors,  and  the  particulars  of  auc- 
tioneers. He  argues  that  there  must  be  something 
ugly  that  requires  so  much  g^ding  to  cover  it ;  some- 
thing rotten,  or  blemished,  where  the  thing  recom- 
mended cannot  be  obtruded  on  notice  without  a  pro- 
lusion of  paint  and  varnish. 

It  is  diverting  to  consider  how  higUy  every  little 
excellence  is  praised  in  the  present  age,  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  forcing  it  into  celebri^.  As  the 
orator  of  the  hammer  denominates  a  cit's  country-box, 
a  villa  and  a  mansion  ;  a  cistern,  a  reservoir ;  a  horse- 
pond,  a  canal ;  a  ditch,  a  trout-stream ;  a  grass-plot, 
ten  feet  by  twelve,  a  paddock:  so  a  little  sprig  of 
divinity  is  equalled,  in  the  praises  of  the  puffer,  to  a 
TUlotson ;  a  young  practitioner,  that  has  hardly  walked 
the  hospital,  to  a  Boerhaave ;  a  pragmatical  pleader, 
as  soon  as  he  has  thrown  a  tie-wig  over  his  toupee,  to 
a  Coke  or  a  Littleton ;  a  petty  catgut-scraper,  to  an 
Apollo ;  a  canvass-spoiler,  to  an  Apelles ;  a  rhymer,  to 
a  Pope  ;  a  builder  of  a  messuage,  two  rooms  on  a  floor. 
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to  a  Wren.  Every  hill  is  brought  low  by  Wm,  and 
every  valiey  exalted. 

Such  eulogies  are  lavished  on  mediocrity,  or  even 
demerit,  as  were  never  given,  in  their  lifetime  at  least, 
to  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to 
Shakespeare,  to  Milton,  to  Handel,  all  of  whom  Fame 
has  justly  placed  in  the  most  honourable  niches  of  her 
temple.  It  seems  to  be  an  adopted  maxim  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  that  if  glory  come  not  till  after  death,  it 
cpmes  too  late.  And  the  goddess  Fame  seems  to 
attend  to  it  judiciously;  for  as  she  gives  so  much 
during  the  lives  of  her  votaries,  she  withholds  all  me- 
mory of  most  of  them  immediately  on  their  decease. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that 
praise,  from  its  prostitution,  is  in  many  cases  become 
satire^  and  satire  an  honour;  and  that  censure  or 
neglect  is  now,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  creditable;  for 
it  proves  that  the  man  to  whom  it  is  shewn,  has  left  his 
merit  to  stand  or  fall,  as  it  might  be  able  of  itself ;  and 
in  the  honesty  of  an  upright  and  ingenuous  spirit,  has 
scorned  to  use  sinister  and  collusive  arts  to  repel  the 
weapons  of  envy  and  malice. 

EVENING  XLI. 

ON  ENDEAVOURS  TO  DERIVE  IMPORTANCE  BY  AFFECTED 
HASTE  AND  PRETENDED  AVOCATIONS. 

Among  the  many  modes  of  assuming  consequence, 
adopted  by  men  of  little  sense  and  great  vanity,  is  that 
of  being  always  in  a  hurry. 

Sir  Hurricane  Bustleton  having  inherited  a  very 
good  fortune,  and  being  trained  to  no  profession,  has 
less  business  on  his  hands  than  most  people.  But  his 
ambition  is  to  be  thought  a  man  of  business,  and  his 
great  pride  is  in  what  he  terms,  not  without  many 
complaints,  his  multiplicity  of  avocations. 

If  you  call  upon  him,  the  servant  is  sure  to  deny  him 
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the  first  time,  and  to  tell  you  that  he  cannot  possibly 
be  spoken  with,  unless  you  come  before  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  You  go  at  the  time  appointed.  The 
servant  carries  up  your  name,  and  you  are  desired  to 
wait  in  the  parlour  till  Sir  Hurry  can  leave  a  gentle- 
man who  is  now  with  him  on  particular  business.  You 
wait  at  least  an  hour,  when  Sir  Hurry  comes  running 
down  stairs,  rushing  into  the  room,  and  banging  the 
door,  as  if  he  were  pursued  by  a  baili£P.  His  hat,  cane, 
and  both  his  gloves,  are  m  one  hand ;  while  with  two 
fingers  of  the  other,  he  just  touches  your  palm,  and 
then  draws  his  watch  from  his  fob,  and  after  applying 
it  to  his  ear  with  seeming  alarm,  accosts  you  in  the  fol- 
lowmg  manner,  without  givmg  you  an  opportunity  to 
answer  him  one  syllable,  or  to  cause  a  moment's  inter- 
ruption : — 

^  Bless  me,  I  did  not  think  it  was  so  late.  I  beg  a 
thousand  pardons ;  but  I  have  a  particular  engagement 
at  eleven.  I  know  you  will  excuse  me.  But  pray  how 
does  Mrs.  Patience  do  ?  and  all  the  little  ones  ?  John — 
bring  my  great-coat." 

Then^  having  drawn  out  a  little  memorandum-book, 
he  hums  over,  in  an  interrupted  soliloquy — Sir  Richard, 
at  twelve— Lord  Robert,  at  one— his  Grace,  at  two- 
confound  these  engagements — O,  Mr.  Patience,  will 
you  dine  with  me  at  seven  to-day  ?  I  shall  then  be 
able  to  speak  to  you ;  I  hope  so  at  least-sunless  a  let- 
ter of  great  consequence  should  arrive  by  the  post.  If 
it  should,  you  will  have  the  candour  to  excuse  my  ab- 
sence. My  Lady  will  do  the  honours." — Then  looking 
at  his  watch  again,  and  stammering,  *'  good  morning,* 
he  flies  off  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  and  shuts  the 
door  with  vehemence,  which  makes  all  Portman-square 
re-echo. 

If  you  take  the  pains  to  follow  him,  you  find  him 
lounging  half  an  hour  at  the  print-seUer's  window,  or 
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at  the  shew^glass  of  a  buckle-ehop,  or  cheapening  a 
tooth-pick^  or  parading  up  and  down  Bond-street,  till 
he  is  tired,  and  then  resting  himself  in  a  coflfee-house ; 
till  he  sallies  forth  to  pay  a  few  morning  calls  in  the 
afternoon  to  people  as  idly  busy  as  himself ;  and  thus, 
with  perhaps  a  gallop  in  Rotten-row,  gets  rid  of  the 
tedious  hours  which  intervene  between  the  hour  of 
rising  and  the  hour  of  dinner. 

Mr.  Patience,  however,  having  had  the  honour  of  in- 
vitation to  dine  with  Sir  Hurry,  and  seeing  very  little 
likelihood  of  being  able  to  speak  at  present,  upon  the 
real  business  which  he  came  up  from  York  about,  at- 
tends punctually  at  seven.     Sir  Hurricane  is  not  yet 
come  home.    But  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  hii 
arrival  is  announced  with  such  a  rap,  as  realizes  the 
fictitious  story  of  Salmoneus's  thunder.     In  he  runs, 
puffing,  blowing,  and  wiping  his  face;  and  with  a 
thousand  interruptions,  makes  his  apologies,  declaring) 
that  he  came  away  now  before  the  business  that  de- 
tained him  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.     The  dinner 
is  now  brought  in,  quite  spoiled  either  by  over-doing,  or 
by  being  kept  till  it  is  cold.  ''  It  cannot  be  helped,  my 
dear.     Mr.  Patience  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  it,  as  he 
knows  every  thing  must  give  way  to  business.     Egad! 
I  am  glad  I  thought  of  it.     Has  Leasum  been  here  i 
I  must  write  a  line  to  him  before  I  sit  down.    Do,  pray 
Mr.  Patience,  begin. — I  will  be  with  you  in  a  moment*" 
Away  he  goes  to  a  comer  of  the  room,  employs  three 
or  four  footmen  to  bring  paper,  pen,  ink,  letter-case, 
sealing-wax,  and  wax-taper ;  curses  the  pen,  curses  the 
ink,  tears  the  paper,  flings  it  into  the  fire,  then  returns 
to  dinner,  vowing  and  protesting  that  he  will  get  rid  of 
this  multiplicity  of  avocations  which  thus  breaks  in  upon 
his  convivial  pleasures.     After  swallowing  the  wing  of 
a  chicken,  and  two  or  three  glasses  of  Madeira,  he 
starts  like  one  frightened  in  a  dream,  and  striking  bis 
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forehead  with  his  pahn^  deplores  the  treachery  of  his 
memory ;  for  he  recollects  too  late^  that  he  was  to  have 
dined  with  the  Committee  to-day.  But  it  does  not 
signify ;  if  he  gets  there  hy  nine  o'clock,  he  shall  be  in 
time  to  do  business,  which  is  the  main  thing.  At  last, 
really  weary  with  his  own  affected  activity,  he  sits 
down  and  finishes  his  repast,  but  not  without  several 
momentary  fits  of  absence,  many  nods,  shrugs,  and 
broken  soliloquies,  significant  of  the  multitude  and 
profundity  of  the  cogitations. 

Poor  Patience  diverts  himself  with  the  Baronets*s 
absurdity  ;  but  eats  his  dinner,  and  enjoys  the  conver- 
sation of  my  Lady  and  the  children,  though  he  has  not 
a  hope  of  opening  upon  the  business  he  came  upon,  as 
Sir  Hurricane  is  to  go  out  at  nine,  and  he  himself  is 
obliged  to  set  out  in  one  of  the  night  stages  for  York- 
shire. He  takes  his  leave,  after  having  agreed  with 
Sir  Hurry  to  transact  the  negociation  by  letter. 

Sir  Hurry  receives  a  long  epistle  from  him  in  a  few 
days,  and  immediately  sits  down  and  writes  the  follow- 
ing answer,  in  a  hand  scarcely"  legible  through  extreme 
precipitation : 

''  Dear  Sir, 

*'  Your*s  is  just  come  to  hand.  It  requires,  I  see, 
much  consideration.  But  I  cannot  command  a  mo- 
ment's leisure.  Hope  to  be  able  in  a  few  months. 
Jaded  to  death.  A  dozen  letters  to  write  by  this  night% 
post ;  besides  a  multiplicity  of  avocations  in  the  evening. 
Excuse  haste  and  blots.  My  servant  waits  to  fold  this 
letter.  Hope  he  will  direct  it  right.  Your*s,  &c.  in 
haste. 

'*  Hurricane  Bustleton.** 

The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  he  fixes  upon  for  his 
journey  to  Tunbridge- Wells,  and  thence  to  Brighton, 
on  the  Sunday  following.  His  own  horses  cannot  run 
fast  enough  without  injury.     They  are  therefore  sent 
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down  at  leisure  the  day  before ;  and  four  hacks  are 
put  to  the  coach,  which  is  laden  before^  behind,  at  top- 
and  at  bottom.  **  Sirrahs/'  he  exclaims  to  the  post- 
boys, "  drive  as  fast  as  possible,  especially  through  all 
the  towns.  I  cannot  bear  to  creep,  like  a  snail,  through 
a  nasty  town.  Drive,  I  say,  as  if  the  devil  was  in  you; 
or  I  shall  remember  you,  at  the  end  of  the  stage,  m  a 
manner  you  will  not  like.*'  At  the  same  time,  he  holds 
up  a  yellow  coin,  which  never  fails  to  operate  like  a 
spur  of  the  best  construction.  Away  the  horses  fly,  as 
if  they  had  wings ;  but  luckily,  they  have  not ;  luckily, 
I  say,  for  if  they  had,  they  could  not  gloriously  be- 
spatter the  coach  from  bottom  to  top  with  the  mud  of 
Kent-street,  and  the  dirt  of  Lewisham  and  Bromley. 
The  dogs  bark ;  children  and  nurses  squall ;  all  the 
doors  and  windows  are  crowded  with  old  maids  and 
young  maids;  the  hostlers  at  the  inns  adnaire,  and 
hollo  to  the  three  footmen  who  come  galloping  afler, 
Who  is  it  ?  who  is  it  ?  Sir  Hurricane,  Sir  Hurricane, 
they  reply ;  and  the  whole  town  resounds  the  name  of 
Sir  Hurricane,  the  great  Baronet,  going  to  Tunbridge. 
Two  'or  three  horses  fall  victims ;  but  the  Baronet 
arrives,  fortunately,  in  time  to  have  his  hair  dressed 
before  he  dines  t^te-^-t^te  with  his  Lady,  at  a  little 
lodging  in  a  vamped  cottage  on  Mount-Misery. 

Sir  Hurricane  Bustleton  b  so  rapid  in  his  progress, 
that  it  would  tire  even  Pegasus  himself  to  keep  pace 
with  him.  I  shall  therefore  take  leave  of  him  at 
Mount-misery,  with  reminding  him,  that  true  dignity 
is  never  in  a  hurry ;  and  assuring  him,  that  the  hurry 
of  importance  so  much  affected  in  travelling,  and  all 
the  other  motions  by  those  who  have  really  nothing 
important  to  do,  increases  their  insignificance  in  the 
eyes  of  men  of  sense,  by  shewing  how  contemptible  a 
shift  they  are  driven  to,  merely  to  exhibit  the  external 
appearance  of  that  consequence,  which  they  do  not 
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possess,  and  cannot  acquire  by  riches  and  titles,  unac- 
companied with  personal  merit. 

EVENING  XLII. 

ON  A  LATIN  POEM  ON  THB  ART  OP  NURSING. 

Physicians  have  often  written  didactic  poems  on 
various  subjects  connected  with  the  business  of  their 
faculty.  Armstrong's  poem  on  Health,  is  one  of  the 
best  I  have  seen ;  but  the  Sifphilis  of  Fracastorius,  and 
the  Padoirophia  of  Sammarthanus,  are  not  without 
distinguished  beauty. 

Though  Sammarthanus's  Padotrophia,  or.  Art  of 
Nursing,  is  in  Latin ;  yet  the  poet  descends  to  such  mi- 
nute precepts  as  really  concern  the  nurses  and  gossips, 
who,  unless  they  are  as  expert  in  the  Latin  as  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  will  not  be  the  better  for  them. 

The  following  passage,  in  which  the  poet  recom- 
mends to  mothers  the  suckling  of  their  own  infants,  b 
exquisitely  beautiful : 

Ipaae  etiam  Alpinii  viUosse  in  cantibas  unm, 
Ipsae  etiam  ti^s^  et  quicquld  nbique  ferarum  est, 
Debita  senrandis  conc^unt  ubera  natis ; 
Ttt,  quam  miti  animo  natura  benigna  creavit, 
ExuperetferUaleferoi  ?  nee  te  tiia  tangant 
Pignora>  nee  querulos  puerili  e  gutture  planetus ; 
Nee  lacrymas  mifereris  opemque  injusta  reeuses, 
Qnam  pnestare  tnum  est,  quae  te  pendebit  ab  uni? 
Ciyus  onus  teneris  haerebit  dulce  laceitis 
Infelix  puer,  et  molli  se  pectore  steraet  ? 
Dulcia  quis  primi  captabit  gaudia  riBUs, 
Et  primas  Toces,  et  blaeBae  munnura  linguae, 
Tun6  fruenda  alii  potes  bta  relinquere,  demens, 
Tantique  esse  putas  teretis  servare  papillae, 
fntegrum  decua  et  juTenilem  in  pectore  florem  ? 

Tu,  cui  concedunt  meliorem  numina  mentem, 
Snme  ultro  quodcunque  operse,  quodcunque  laboris, 
Ut  serves  opus  ipsa  tuum  et  pia  munera  praestes. 

^  The  very  bears  on  the  Alpine  rocks,  the  very 
tigers  themselves,  and  the  fiercest  wild  beasts  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  give  suck  to  their  young  ones.    Will 
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you  then^  whom  nature  has  kindly  formed  with  tender 
sympathy^  exceed  the  hrutes  in  cruelty  ?  And  will  you 
not  suffer  the  little  pledges  of  your  own  loves  to  touch 
you^  and  will  you  not  pity  the  moans  and  tears  of  the 
poor  infants  ?  And  will  you  refuse  your  aid  which  it 
is  your  duty  to  afford^  and  which  depends  upon  you 
alone  ?  In  whose  arms  shall  the  sweet  burden  be  laid ; 
on  whose  soft  bosom  shall  the  poor  child  recline  ?  Who 
first  shall  taste  the  delight  of  the  first  smOes,  listen  to 
the  first  syllables^  and  the  babbling  of  its  lispmg 
tongue?  Ah^  foolish  woman!  will  you  let  another 
enjoy  all  this  pleasure  ?  Is  it  worth  while  to  lose  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  preservmg  beauty  and  deUcacy  of 
shape? 

''  I  exhort  you,  who,  by  the  blessing  of  heaven,  have 
better  principles,  to  take  upon  you  whatever  trouble 
and  fat^e  may  attend  this  maternal  duty,  that  you 
may  preserve  your  own  work,  and  perform  the  pious 
office  of  a  good  mother." 

I  must  leave  this  passage  to  be  dilated  on  by  hus- 
bands who  wish  to  inculcate  the  salutary  doctrine 
which  they  contain.  The  verses  gave  me  a  high 
opinion  of  the  taste  and  sensibility  of  their  writer; 
and  it  would  be  a  happy  circumstance  for  babes  and 
sucklings  if  they  could  be  as  persuasive  as  they  are 
pleasing. 

I  will  add  another  passage,  excellent  both  for  its 
advice  and  composition,  on  giving  the  child  due 
exercise : 

Nee  minus  inde  agito,  sublataque  mollibus  ulnis 
Interdum  exerce  leni  corpuBCula  motu, 
Multa  hilari  simul  ore  jocans:  neque  clausa  reconde 
Usque  domi  in  latebris,  sed  apertas  defer  in  auras, 
Dum  nullae  sudo  nebulae,  dum  purior  ether, 
Et  nitidum  lenes  ludunt  per  innane  Favoni ; 
Ut  co»lo  et  varid  gavisus  imagine  rerum 
Assuescat  luci  puer,  Authoremque  potentem 
Quit  potis,  admirans  primis  agnoscat  ab  annis. 
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''Exercise  their  little  bodies  with  a  gentle  motion,  talk- 
ing to  them  at  the  same  time  cheerfully.  Neither  keep 
them  within  doors  always,  but  ci^rry  them  int(>  the 
open  air,  while  the  sky  is  serene,  while  the  air  i3  olear, 
and  the  zephyrs  play  around;  that  the  little  one^ 
rejoicing  at  the  sight  of  heaven  and  the  various  objects 
around  him,  may  be  accustomed  to  the  light  of  d^y, 
and,  struck  with  admiration,  learn  even  from  his  infojioy 
to  venerate,  in  some  degree,  the  Almighty  Maker." 

Monsieur  de  St.  Marthe,  or  Sammarthimus,  as  he  is 
classically  called,  is  a  poet  of  the  first  class  amon^  the 
imitators  of  ancient  elegance.  He  was  born  in  1^6, 
and  died  in  1623. 

Like  the  poets  of  his  time,  he  has  furnished  a  volume 
divided  into  Lyrics,  Elegies,  Sylvan,  Epigrauuilata,  et 
Cantica,  or  Sacred  Poems.  The  Pa^oti:<q[>lua  is  the 
best  of  his  works ;  but  he  who  has  a.  taste  for  modem 
Latin  poetry,  will  find  much  entertainment  in  every 
part  of  his  volume. 

Subjoined  to  the  poems  are  three  books  of  Elogia  in 
prose,  which  contain  many  entertaining  biographical 
anecdotes  of  French  literati,  in  a  classical  style,  and 
a  diction,  that  though  it  may  perhaps  be  thought 
too  florid,  is  yet  engaging,  because  it  is  animated. 


EVENING  XLIII. 


ON  THB  NECESSITY  OP  LATIN,  TO  UNDERSTAND  WITH 
ACCURACY  MANY  ENGLISH  WORDS,  ESPECIALLY  IN  Ol/R 
OLD  WRITERS. 

I  HAVE  often  maintained  the  necessity  of  understand- 
ing Latin  and  Greek  in  order  to  imderstand  English 
completely :  and  I  have  heard  the  doctrine  contro- 
verted, and  attributed  to  a  pedantical  desire  of  en- 
hancing the  value  of  the  learned  languages. 

The  authors  of  the  last  century  ^ord  many  proofs 
of  this  necessity.    I  have  accidentally  noticed  the  fol* 
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lowing  passages  in  the  works  of  Bishop  Taylor,  and 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  decisive. 

The  Bishop  says^in  his  "DuctorDubitantium,*'  "The 
Arabian  physicians  endeavour  to  elevate  and  lessen  the 
miraculous  conception.** 

A  mere  English  reader  will  either  not  understand 
this  at  all,  or  understand  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  contradictory  and  nonsensical.  He  will  un- 
derstand '  elevate*  in  its  present  signification,  to  raise 
or  exalt:  whereas  the  author  means  quite  the  con- 
trary, to  depress  and  to  lower.  The  Bishop  had  the 
Latin  eleoare  in  his  mind,  which  signifies  to  diminish^ 
detract  from,  or  extenuate.  In  some  editions  the  word 
is  altered  by  somebody  who  did  not  understand  it,  and 
instead  of  "  elevate"  is  printed  ''  alleviate.*** 

In  the  same  page  he  says,  "  St.  John  was  listened  to 
by  king  and  people,  by  doctors  and  by  idiots,  by  Pha- 
risees and  Sadducees.*' 

A  mere  English  reader  will  not  fail  to  understand 
fools  by  idiots,  and  will  conclude  that  the  Bishop  in- 
tended to  say  that  St.  John  was  attended  by  wise  men 
and  fools.  But  as  the  Bishop  means  by  the  context  to 
honour  St.  John,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  he 
would  say,  as  a  compliment  to  him,  that  he  was  lis- 
tened to  by  idiots  in  the  synonymous  sense  with  fools. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Bishop  had  the  Greek  "  Idiotai"  in 
view,  and  only  meant  that  St.  John  was  listened  to  by 
all  ranks  and  conditions,  by  the  learned  and  the  un- 
learned ;  for  idiotai  signifies  the  common  people,  the 
vulgar  herd,  as  distinguished  from  the  learned,  or 
people  of  condition. 

A  great  multitude  of  instances  might  be  produced 
from  the  same  learned  author ;  but  these  happened  to 

*  Hooker,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Politic,  uses  the  same  word  in  the 
same  sense—"  There  are  that  elevate  too  much  the  ordinarie.  &c. 
means."    Book  v.  sect.  59. 
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occur  while  I  was  reading  his  admirable  little  treatise 
inserted  in  the  fourth  chapter  and  first  book  of  the 
Ductor  Dubitantium^  entitled^  "  An  Instance  of  Moral 
Demonstration^  or  a  Conjugation  of  Probabilities^  prov- 
ing that  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  from  God."  I 
advise  my  reader  attentively  to  consider  that  excellent 
piece,  not  only  as  a  most  ingenious  composition^  but  as. 
exhibiting^  in  a  striking  point,  many  unanswerable  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  Christianity. 

I  beg  leave  to  present  him,  as  an  inducement,  with 
the  following  specimen,  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
divinity  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

^'  It  is  a  doctrine  perfective  of  human  nature,  that 
teaches  us  to  love  God,  and  to  love  one  another,  to  hurt 
no  man,  and  to  do  good  to  every  man ;  it  propines  to 
us  the  noblest,  the  highest,  and  the  bravest  pleasures  of 
the  world ;  the  joys  of  charity,  the  rest  of  innocence, 
the  peace  of  quiet  spirits,  the  wealth  of  beneficence,  and 
forbids  us  only  to  be  beasts  and  to  be  devils ;  it  allows 
all  that  God  and  nature  intended,  and  only  restrains 
the  excrescencies  of  nature,  and  forbids  us  to  take 
pleasure  in  that  which  is  the  only  entertainment  of 
devils,  in  murders  and  revenges,  malice,  and  spiteful 
words  and  actions ;  it  permits  corporal  pleasures 
where  they  can  best  minister  to  health  and  societies,  to 
conversation  of  families,  and  honour  of  communities ;  it, 
teaches  men  to  keep  their  words,  that  themselves  may 
be  secured  in  all  their  just  interests,  and  to  do  good  to 
others  that  good  may  be  done  to  them;  it  forbids 
biting  one  another,  that  we  may  not  be  devoured  by 
one  another;  and  commands  obedience  to  superiors, 
that  we  may  not  be  ruined  in  confusions ;  it  combines 
governments,  and  confirms  all  good  laws,  and  makes 
peace,  and  opposes  and  prevents  wars  where  they  are 
not  just,  and  where  they  are  not  necessary.  It  is  a 
religion  that  is  life  and  spirit,  not  consisting  in  cere-. 
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monies  and  external  amusements^  but  in  the  services  of 
the  heart,  and  the  real  fruit  of  lips  and  hands,  that  is, 
of  good  words  and  good  deeds  ;  it  bids  us  to  do  that 
to  God  which  is  agreeable  to  his  excellencies,  that  is, 
worship  him  with  the  best  thing  we  have,  and  make  all 
things  else  minister  to  it ;  it  bids  us  to  do  that  to  our 
neighbour  by  which  he  may  be  better ;  it  is  the  per- 
fection of  the  natural  law,  and  agreeable  to  our  natural 
necessities,  and  promotes  our  natural  ends  and- designs; 
it  does  not  destroy  reason,  but  instructs  it  in  very  many 
things,  and  complies  with  it  in  all ;  it  hath  in  it  both 
heat  and  light,  and  is  not  more  effectual  than  it  is 
beauteous ;  it  promises  every  thing  that  we  can  desire, 
and  yet  promises  nothing  but  what  it  does  effect ;  it 
proclaims  war  against  all  vices,  and  generally  does 
command  every  virtue  ;  it  teaches  us  with  ease  to  mor- 
tify those  affections  which  reason  does  scarce  reprove, 
because  she  hath  not  strength  enough  to  conquer ;  and 
it  does  create  in  us  those  virtues  which  reason  of  her- 
self never  knew,  and,  after  they  are  known,  could 
never  approve  sufficiently.  It  is  a  doctrine  in  which 
nothing  is  superfluous  or  burdensome,  nor  yet  is  there 
any  thing  wanting  which  can  procure  happiness  to 
mankind,  or  by  which  God  can  be  glorified :  and  if 
wisdom,  and  mercy,  and  justice,  and  simplicity,  and 
holiness,  and  purity,  and  meekness,  and  contentedness, 
and  charity,  be  images  of  God  and  rays  of  divinity, 
then  that  doctrine  in  which  all  these  shine  so  gloriously, 
and  in  which  nothing  else  is  ingredient,  must  needs  be 
from  God ;  and  that  all  this  is  true  in  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus,  needs  no  other  probation  but  the  reading  of  the 
words.** 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  on  which  this  paper 
began  ;  I  venture  to  affirm  that  no  man,  however  sen. 
sible  and  well  informed  in  other  respects,  can  under- 
stand completely  the  works  of  Taylor,  Hooker,  Milton, 
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and  many  other  most  celebrated  old  English  writers^ 
without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek 
etymology.  Yet  alas !  how  many  are  bitter  enemies 
to  Latin  and  Greek,  to  whom*  I  am  pretty  sure,  those 
languages  never  did  any  harm. 

EVENING  XLIV. 

ON  THE  PRINTS  IN  PRAYER  BOOKS,  BIBLES,  AND  OTHER 

RELIGIOUS  BOOKS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  who  added  prints 
to  religious  books^  intended  to  assist  the  reader  in 
raising  in  his  mind  clear  and  striking  ideas  of  sacred 
things ;  but  the  artists  they  employed  have  commonly 
been  so  injudicious  as  to  render  figures  of  a  most 
serious  and  solem  kind  objects  of  derision. 

All  graphical  representations  of  God  the  Father  are 
to  be  disapproved  ;  for,  instead  of  exalting  our  idea  of 
the  Deity,  they  elevate  (to  use  a  word  in  the  sense 
animadverted  on  in  the  preceding  Evening)  or  lower 
it.  In  thinking  of  God,  imagination  forms  an  obscure 
but  grand  image  of  a  sublime  existence,  ktaei  taion, 
and  the  heart  adores  it ;  but  the  hand  of  the  artist  at 
once  diminishes  its  grandeur,  and  divests  it  of  its  glory. 
Think  of  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  drawn  by 
a  painter  under  the  figure  of  a  little  decrepit  old  man 
with  a  long  beard,  sitting  in  an  elbow  chair. 

The  Scripture  introduces  God  speaking  or  appearing 
with  terrific  majesty.  '^  The  earth  shook,  the  heavens 
also  dropped  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Tremble 
thou  earth,  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  at  the  pre- 
sence of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  which  turned  the  rock  into 
a  standing  water,  the  flint  into  a  fountain  of  waters.** 
It  belongs  to  injudicious  limners  and  sculptors  to 
render  this  presence  familiar.  Hayman  has  one  or 
two  designs  for  Newton's  Milton,  in  which  God  is  in- 
troduced ;  and  in  that  which  is  prefixed  to  the  sixth 
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book,  the  Deity  appears  terrible,  and  the  artist  has 
shewn  great  skill ;  but  yet  he  could  never  equal  ima- 
gination, and  therefore  his  best  efforts  appear  defec- 
tive. Obscurity  aggrandizes  images  of  celestial  beings ; 
once  delineate  them  on  paper,  and  render  the  idea 
clear  and  determinate,  and  you  put  an  end  to  the  awe 
of  the  beholder. 

I  can  easily  understand,  and  readily  admire,  as  a 
strong  poetical  figure,  the  touching  of  Isaiah's  hallowed 
lips  with  fire  ;  but  I  cannot  admire  the  engraver's  re- 
presentation, in  some  Bibles,  of  an  angel  from  heaven 
with  a  blacksmith's  tongs  burning  the  poor  prophet  s 
lips  with  a  live  coal. 

There  is  a  great  analogy  between  poetry  and  paint- 
ing ;  but  yet  poetry  may  represent  many  things  with 
great  vivacity  and  beauty  which  will  not  bear  an  exact 
delineation  on  paper  or  canvass,  without  a  shocking 
bathos. 

The  representations  of  Satan,  in  many  serious  books, 
is  so  ridiculous,  that  one  would  almost  imagine  the 
artist  intended  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  such  a  being. 
Who  can  bear  some  prints  of  demoniacs,  where  tiie 
possessed  are  exhibited  vomiting  up  little  black  devils 
with  cloven  feet  and  long  tails  ?  If  artists  thought  such 
figures  likely  to  excite  or  preserve  devotion,  they  must 
have  been  as  weak  as  their  admirers. 

But  as  they  have  erred  by  familiarity,  so  also  from 
ill-placed  grandeur.  The  Nativity  has  ever  been  the 
favourite  subject  of  painters.  Truth  required  that 
they  should  exhibit  a  stable  ;  but,  in  order  to  dignify 
so  mean  a  place,  they  usually  introduce  a  superb  and 
fluted  column  of  the  Grecian  architecture.  The  ox, 
the  ass,  and  the  manger,  are  faintly  exhibited ;  but  the 
grand  pillar  strikes  the  spectator  with  ideas  of  sum])- 
tuous  magnificence.  The  birth  of  our  Saviour  in  this 
humiliating  place  was  intended  to  recommend  humility 
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by  the  force  of  example  :  but  the  painter  comes^  and, 
by  a  strange  metamorphosis^  converts  the  stable  to  a 
gorgeous  palace.  The  artifice  intended  to  raise  vene- 
ration causes  contempt,  and  the  apparent  falsehood  is 
highly  indecent  when  it  obtrudes  itself  among  the  pages 
of  the  Holy  Bible, 

Few  books  have  had  a  greater  popularity  than  the 
works  of  Bishop  Taylor.  Several  of  them  are  adorned 
with  good  plates  by  Faithorne ;  but  disgraced  by 
others  of  a  ridiculous  kind.  The  frontispiece  to  the 
Rules  of  Holy  Dying  cannot  but  excite  mirth  even  in 
those  who  do  not  habitually  sit  in  the  seat  of  the 
scorner.  On  one  side  is  the  statue  of  a  clergyman  in 
his  canonicals,  with  the  inscription  on  the  base,  J/er- . 
curias  Christ'mnus.  In  the  clouds  opposite  to  him,  is 
the  figure  of  an  old  man,  with  a  flag  in  one  hand  and 
a  crown  in  the  other,  in  a  sitting  posture,  intended  to 
represent  Jesus  Christ.  My  reader  will  immediately 
see  the  absurdity  of  introducing  Mercurius  in  the  same 
picture  with  our  Saviour.  On  the  other  side  is  repre- 
sented, in  a  most  childish  manner,  hell  and  the  devil. 
Here  the  figures  are  shockingly  deformed ;  but  they 
are  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  none  but  children, 
and  those  who  labour  under  the  weakest  superstition. 
The  book,  in  many  parts,  is  excellent,  and  has  been 
read  by  the  devout  with  great  edification.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  was  deformed  by  such  a  picture,  which 
appears  to  be  dictated  by  folly,  which  is  ludicrous  in 
the  eyes  of  every  sensible  observer,  and  which  might 
have  been  dispensed  with. 

The  prints  inserted  in  the  Common  Prayer  Books 
are  of  a  kind  which  none  but  the  ignorant  and  vulgar 
can  admire ;  and  even  they  can  receive  no  advantage 
from  them.  Such  persons  may  be  diverted  by  them 
from  devotion,  instead  of  being  guided  to  it,  or  ani- 
mated in  it.     The  cut  entitled,  Jesus  tempted  by  the 
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Devils  is  almost  as  ludicrous  as  if  it  had  come  from 
Hogarth  or  Bunbury.  The  devil  has  a  crown  and 
sceptre^  a  modern  coat,  apparently  a  pair  of  boots,  and 
from  his  rump  hangs  a  tail  resembling  what  is  called  a 
pig-tail. 

Endeavours  to  represent  the  Trinity  by  a  triangle 
with  a  dove  in  the  centre,  might  be  spared.  The  mi- 
raculous gift  of  tongues  has  been  lowered  in  the 
reader^s  conception  by  the  painter's  art.  In  most 
sculptures  angels  are  too  much  familiarized  to  be  re- 
vered. 

In  Sparke's  Feasts  and  Fasts  there  is  an  engraving 
to  represent  our  Saviour's  passion.  He  is  drawn  pray- 
ing in  the  garden,  and  supposed  to  be  saying — ^'  Father, 
if  thou  wilt,  take  this  cup  from  me,  &c.  And  there 
appeared  an  angel  from  heaven  comforting  him."  The 
*  cup  is  in  this  place  evidently  a  figurative  expression ; 
but  the  artist  represents  an  angel  actually  reaching  out 
of  the  clouds  a  real  cup,  in  the  form  of  a  common 
drinking  glass  or  rummer,  and  handing  it  m  the  atti- 
tude of  a  tavern-waiter  holding  out  a  goblet  of  wine. 

Nelson's  Festivals  is  an  excellent  book,  and  a  great 
favourite  with  all  the  devout.  I  am  concerned  that  it 
should  be  disgraced  by  two  paltry  plates^  as  frontis- 
pieces, which  lessen  the  reverence  due  to  the  whole 
subject.  On  the  back  ground  of  one  are  our  Saviour 
and  Satan  on  the  mountain.  Satan  is  represented 
with  a  tail,  as  usual;  and,  if  he  had  not  wings,  would 
present  the  idea  of  a  cat  standing  upon  her  hinder  legs. 
It  is  improbable  that  any  Christian  can  be  delighted  or 
improved  by  such  figures ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  many 
may  be  offended  by  them,  and  lose  that  veneration  for 
sacred  things,  which  was  favourable  to  their  virtue  and 
their  peace. 

By  inspecting  popular  books  of  devotion,  many  other 
absurd  prints  might  easily  be  pointed  out ;  but  I  mean 
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not  to  increase  the  ridicule.  I  wish  all  such  disgrace- 
ful prints  could  be  torn  out  and  committed  to  the 
flames.  What  an  idea  must  a  Mahometan  or  a  sensible 
Indian  entertain  of  Christianity,  when  he  sees  such 
silly  figures  in  books  sanctioned  by  the  most  awful  au- 
thority ? 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  such  prints  are  intended 
only  for  weak  brethren  and  sisters,  for  children,  and 
old  men  and  women  in  their  dotage.  Perhaps  this  is 
true;  but  others  unavoidably  see  them,  and  they  sug- 
gest a  ridiculous  idea  on  sacred  subjects,  not  easily  to 
be  banished  when  once  admitted.  He  who  has  so  far 
divested  himself  of  natural  awe  as  to  laugh  at  what  is 
venerable,  will  not,  without  a  greater  effort  than  most 
men  are  willing  to  make,  raise  in  his  mind  a  due  de- 
gree of  respect,  in  the  contemplation  of  heaven  itself 
and  its  almighty  King. 

The  greatest  painters,  whom  the  world  has  yet 
seen,  have  shewn  that  they  were  able  to  represent 
sacred  subjects,  not  only  without  lowering  them,  but 
with  great  addition  to  their  inherent  sublimity.  They 
chose  grand  subjects,  and  their  genius  expanded  to 
grasp  the  magnitude.  Such,  and  such  only,  may  be 
imitated  by  the  little  artists  who  draw  for  common 
books  of  devotion ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
rule,  never  to  represent  either  the  God  omnipotent,  or 
the  Evil  Spirit,  embodied.  Painters  should  not  de- 
viate into  heathenism  by  confounding  Jehovah  with 
Jupiter,  or  Satan  with  Pluto.  What  mortal  hand  shall 
presume  to  paint  Him  in  a  mortal  form  and  a  mate- 
rial vestment,  who  is  diffused  over  all  space,  and  who 
clothes  himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment  ? 

Let  the  limner  practise  an  excellent  rule  suggested 
by  Horace  for  the  poet : 

Quae  desperat  tractata  nitcscere  posse  relinquat. 

"  The  subject  which  he  cannot  adorn,  let  him  prudently 
decline." 
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EVENING  XLV. 

ON   THE  SAFETY  AND  HAPPINESS  OF  A    LIFE  OF  OB- 
SCURITY. 

The  choice  of  Hercules^  and  other  pieces  of  a  similar 
tendency  to  be  found  among  the  ancient  moralists^  were 
a  beautiful  and  efficacious  mode  of  conveying  a  fine 
moral  lesson.  They  powerfully  stimulated  the  minds 
of  young  persons  to  neglect  the  blandishments  of  vice, 
and  to  follow  virtue  over  the  rugged  steep  that  leads  to 
glory.  Hercules  made  an  honourable  choice ;  and  his 
example  was  intended  to  fire  the  soul  with  emulative 
ardour. 

Ambition,  like  his,  is  useful,  as  it  calls  for  those  fine 
exertions  which  contribute  to  meliorate  the  condition 
of  man,  to  improve  all  that  Providence  has  allotted 
him,  to  perfect  art,  and  to  adorn  society.  Happy  it  is 
for  the  public  that  man  is  so  formed  as,  for  the  sake 
of  fame,  to  relinquish  ease,  and  devote  his  time,  his 
health,  and  his  life,  to  labours,  which,  while  they  dignify 
himself,  enrich,  embellish,  and  aggrandize  an  empire. 

And  great  is  the  pleasure  attendant  on  exertion,  and 
sweet  the  reward  of  applauding  fellow-creatures,  when 
the  exertion  is  virtuous  and  successful. 

Magnum  iter  intendo ;  sed  dat  mihi  gloria  vires. 

But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unsuccessful  exertion  in 
pursuit  of  fame,  and  many,  after  sowing  in  pain  and 
labour,  reap  only  a  harvest  of  disappointment. 

For  the  sake  of  these  and  of  others,  who  find  not 
opportunities  to  distinguish  themselves,  it  is  useful  to 
suggest  consolatory  topics ;  such  as  point  out  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  fame,  and  the  ease  and  pleasure  of  a 
life  led  in  retirement.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  attribute  what- 
ever is  said  on  this  side  of  the  question  to  the  same 
motive  which  induced  the  fox  to  exclaim,  that  the 
grapes  were  sour.  There  are  certainly  a  thousand 
solid  comforts  to  be  enjoyed  in  a  state  of  obscurity, 
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which  are  bartered  for  the  flattering  distinction  of  po- 
pular applause. 

He  who  is  labouring  to  emerge  from  obscurity,  and 
whose  mottos  are  the  spirited  passages  of  Virgil, 

tentanda  via  est,  qui  me  quoque  possum 

ToUere  humo,  victorque  vir^im  volitare  per  ora. — 

— aliquid  jamdadum  invadere  magnum 
Mens  a^tat  mihi  nec  placida  contbnta  quibtb  bst. 

ViRO. 

immediately  draws  upon  himself  the  watchful  eyes  of 
competition.  His  equals,  over  whom  he  attempts  to 
rise,  shoot  at  him  from  the  ground  the  shafts  of  envy, 
and  those  who  have  already  risen,  assail  him  from  the 
turret  with  the  missile  weapons  of  jealousy.  The 
success  and  final  result  of  his  attempts  are  doubtful ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  wounds  and  arrows  of  out- 
rageous enemies  are  sensibly  felt,  and  often  inflict  on 
his  peace  a  wound  that  admits  no  cure. 

When  a  man  is  once  rendered  conspicuous,  once 
become  the  subject  of  conversation,  not  only  those  who 
envy  his  distinction,  but  those  who,  from  want  of  sense 
or  of  knowledge,  misunderstand  his  conduct  or  mistake 
his  meaning,  employ  themselves  by  secret  influence  or 
open  enmity,  to  bring  him  down  to  their  own  level. 

The  greatest  excellence  is  the  most  likely  to  be  mis- 
understood; for  few  are  qualified  to  be  competent 
judges  of  singular  pre-eminence.  It  is  a  just  opinion, 
that  they  who  would  form  a  sound  judgment  in  learn- 
ing, in  arts,  or  in  life,  of  an  exalted  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, must  themselves  possess  it,  and  be  able,  while  they 
giye  the  criticism,  to  furnish  the  example. 

From  the  malice  of  dnvy,  the  mistakes  of  ignorance, 
the  levity  of  thoughtlessness,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
who  is  lifted  up  and  become  a  mark,  should  not  fre- 
quently be  wounded  with  a  poisoned  arrow.  If  he  has 
sensibility,  his  condition  must  be  painful  though  it  may 
be  exalted.     Like  the  traveller   on  a  bleak  hill,  he 
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must  bide  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm »  and  envy 
the  shepherd  in  the  vale  his  hovel  and  his  cot. 

It  is  a  trite  remark^  that  the  smallest  specks  are 
most  visible  in  the  whitest  raiment.  The  commoD 
infirmities  of  human  nature^  arising  from  bodily  sick- 
ness or  momentary  ill-temper^  are  noticed  in  conspicih 
ous  characters^  and  exaggerated  by  malicious  ingenuitj. 
They  are  remembered  long^  and  perhaps  never  foTgvr&L 
In  a  common  man^  who  would  have  taken  notice  of 
such  peccadilloes  as  are  handed  to  posterity  of  Samud 
Johnson  ?  The  little  infirmities  of  the  man  have  given 
such  offence,  as  to  prejudice  many  against  the  writer. 

But  the  votary  of  fkme  will  not  be  troubled  with 
externals  only.  He  has  within  him  a  restless  spirit, 
which  suffers  not  his  eyelids  to  close,  in  the  soft  boon 
when  unambitious  mortals  enjoy  the  sweetest  slumbtr; 
and  while  others  taste  the  delight  of  oblivious  slumber, 

of  him  it  may  be  said,  he  must  not  spend  the  night  in 
sleep, 

A  stateof  such  solicitude  cannot  but  lose  many 
solid  satisfactions,  though  it  should  be  allowed,  as 
is  indeed  true,  that  the  alternate  excitation  of  hope 
and  fear  is  attended  with  considerable  delight,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  exercise  it  affords  to  the  animal  spirits 
and  to  the  imagination. 

It  were  easy  to  add  on  this  subject,  an  abundance  of 
common-place  remarks  on  ambition,  glory,  vanity, 
fame,  ease,  retirement;  but  this  kind  of  common-place, 
which  every  one  allows  to  be  true  and  solid,  every  one 
neglects,  because,  like  the  sun,  it  is  self-evident  and 
familiar.  I  wish  to  draw  my  reflections  from  real  ob- 
servations on  life ; 

Rcspicere  exemplar  vit«  et  veras  hinc  ducere  voces— Hor. 
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From  real  observation  then  I  am  able  to  pronounce, 
that  persons  who  live  in  their  families  a  regular  and 
temperate  life,  performing  their  relative,  social,  and  re* 
ligious  duties,  appear  to  enjoy  more  tranquillity  and 
self-possession,  than  the  various  tribes  that  are  strug- 
gling to  emerge  from  the  level  on  which  their  birth  and 
circumstances  have  placed  them.  Such  as  these,  ever 
restless,  taste  not  the  pleasures  of  repose ;  and,  as  the 
desires  of  ambition,  like  those  of  avarice,  increase  with 
possession,  they  are  strangers,  as  long  as  they  live, 
to  contentment,  the  sweetest  ingredient  of  life. 

When  it  is  considered,  that  besides  the  certainty  of 
incurring  slander  and  misrepresentation,  of  feeling 
much  uneasiness,  and  of  foregoing  many  most  desirable 
comforts,  the  ambitious  are  also  in  danger  of  infamy 
where  they  expected  fame,  and  contempt  where  they 
demanded  honour,  they  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  repress 
their  ardour,  and  learn  to  seek  enjoyment  in  governing 
themselves  and  their  families  according  to  wisdom  and 
justice.  And  let  them  not  think  that  the  public  ser- 
vice is  deserted  by  them ;  for  when  every  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scripture  rule,  studies  to  be  quiet,  and  to 
mind  his  own  business,  the  public  will  be  better  served 
than  by  the  officious  interference  of  pragmatical  activity. 

Though  the  favour  and  applause  of  men  may  gratify 
vanity,  and  promote  pecuniary  interest  for  a  few  years, 
yet  of  how  little  value  will  they  appear  at  the  close  of 
life  ?  Men  know  but  little  of  each  other's  real  character 
and  merit,  and  frequently  err  by  undervaluing  and 
overvaluing  them.  They  have  often  lavished  fame  and 
glory  on  the  undeserving,  and  denied  them,  at  least 
during  life,  to  their  greatest  benefactors. 

Milton  had  very  little  reputation  as  a  poet  while  alive. 
And  as  to  posthumous  fame. 

Si  post  fata  venit  gloria,  sera  venlt. 

Churchill  had  a. thousand  times  more  popularity 
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while  he  lived  than  Milton.  He  owed  his  popularity 
to  politics.  These  interested  the  factions  of  the  times. 
Milton's  age  was  indeed  factious  and  turbulent  enough ; 
but  he  did  not  write  political  poetry.  And  the  violent 
partizans  of  his  time  cared  little  for  old  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  the  blissful  scenes  of  Eden*s  Garden. 

Men  are  so  apt  to  envy,  to  err,  and  to  be  ungrateful, 
that  a  wise  man  will  take  care,  if  possible,  not  to  let 
the  fabric  of  his  happiness  rest  on  a  pillar  so  tottering 
as  the  people*s  favour.  He  will  endeavour  to  do  good 
and  to  act  reasonably,  and  leave  popularity  to  follow 
her  own  caprice,  and  not  let  it  be  said  of  him,  that  his 
health  and  happine3S  depend  on  applause  or  the  want 
of  it 

Palma  negata  macrum,  donata  redudt  opimum. — Hor. 

It  is  the  great  business  of  Christians  to  arise  above 
the  world,  to  do  right  actions,  not  as  men  pleasers,  but 
unto  God  and  their  own  consciences ;  and  happy  they, 
who  quietly  walk  in  their  pilgrimage  through  this 
world  through  the  vale  of  peace,  neither  pursuing  fame, 
nor  declining  it  when  it  comes  as  the  temporal  reward 
of  goodness,  but  looking  for  approbation  to  him  who 
seeth  the  heart,  and  whose  approbation  is  the  only  true 
glory. 

But  even  here  man  must  be  on  his  guard  against 
vain-glory ;  for  many  have  appeared  to  be  religious, 
and  to  despise  glory,  who  were  anxiously  seeking  it, 
deceiving  themselves  and  others.  Scepe  homo,  says  St. 
Austin,  de  vana  glorice  contemptu,  vanius  gloriatur. 


EVENING  XLVI. 

ON  PREJUDICES  AGAINST  RELIGIOUS  BOOKS. 

I  HOPE  my  readers  will  not  think  that  I  deviate 
into  an  uninteresting  subject,  when,  in  the  course  of 
the  Winter  Evenings,  I  am  sometimes  led  to  consider 
that  which  is  the  business  of  every  man,  and  far  more 
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important   than   the   finest   disquisitions   in    Science, 
Ethics,  Arts  and  the  Belles'  Lettres : 


>id,  quod 


Mquh  pauperibus  prodedt,  locupletibus  aequ^, 

JEquh  neglectum,  puerls,  senibiuque  noceoit.         Hor. 

The  solemn  stillness  of  a  solitary  Winter  Evening, 
naturally  leads  to  the  contemplation  of  religion.  In- 
deed, a  subject  in  which  all  men  are  at  all  times  deeply 
concerned,  can  never  be  unseasonable. 

I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  such  subjects  should  be 
considered  as  dull.  But  I  was  surprised  a  little  while 
ago»  on  mentioning  my  design  to  touch  on  religious 
topics,  to  hear  from  a  sensible  man,  that  he  wished  I 
would  not,  as  I  might  depend  upon  it,  my  book 
would  be  more  generally  acceptable  if  religious  topics 
were  entirely  excluded.  "  If  you  write  a  religious 
book,"  he  said,  '^  you  must  expect  few  readers  but  old 
women  with  their  spectacles ;  you  will  stand  no 
chance  of  getting  rid  of  the  copies,  unless  the  Societies 
for  promoting  religious  knowledge,  and  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel,  should  think  proper  to  give 
them  away." 

This  prejudice  against  religious  books^  which  I  fear 
is  too  prevalent  among  those  who  call  themselves  men 
of  pleasure,  gaiety,  and  fashion,  is  very  unfortunate,  as 
it  tends  to  cut  off  some  of  the  best  opportunities  of  de- 
riving a  knowledge  of  that,  which,  through  ignorance 
alone,  they  rashly  despise. 

Indeed  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  the  great 
abundance  of  religious  books,  for  which  this  country  is 
remarkable,  there  are  many  which  rather  injure  the 
cause  which  they  were  written  to  advance.  They 
were  perhaps  only  written  for  a  particular  sect  or  per- 
suasion, and  when  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  not  attached  to  any  party,  but  judge  fro^  their 
own  reason  and  unbiassed  sentiments,  they  exc^  ideas 
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unfavourable  to  religion  in  general.  A  poor  style, 
wretched  arguments^  cant,  hypocrisy^  fanaticism,  will 
give  a  disgust  to  the  sober-minded ;  and  much  more  to 
those  who  are  little  inclined  to  serious  ideas,  however 
well  recommended  by  a  polished  style,  and  a  dispas- 
sionate appeal  to  reason. 

Yet  such  books  may  perhaps  produce  a  good  effect 
among  those  classes  for  whom  they  were  intended, 
though  they  appear  to  persons  of  education,  replete 
with  gross  absurdity.  They  are  not  therefore  to  be 
utterly  despised,  though  they  may  be  neglected ;  and 
it  is  unfair  and  ill-judged  to  form  an  idea  of  all  religion 
and  all  religious  treatises  from  the  zealous  but  poor 
attempts  of  an  illiterate  bigot.  It  is  like  forming  a 
judgment  of  all  poetry  from  the  works  of  Blackmore. 
Though,  be  it  always  remembered,  that  the  disciples 
were  poor  fishermen,  that  religion  may  be  understood 
without  critical  erudition ;  and  that  many  a  good  man 
without  learning  has  comprehended  the  vital  and  essen- 
tial parts  of  religion,  the  religion  of  the  heart,  better 
than  the  most  learned  professor  of  theology  in  the  most 
celebrated  university.  While  the  one  was  inspecting 
dictionaries,  the  other  was  examining  his  own  bosom ; 
while  the  one  was  toiling  at  languages,  the  other  was 
engaged  in  labours  of  love. 

There  are  in  the  English  language  great  numbers 
of  religious  books^  which  cannot  fall  under  the  censure 
of  absurdity,  but  are  at  once  rational  and  beautiful.  I 
wish  my  reader  to  enter  on  the  study  of  religion  by 
reading  them,  and  he  will  afterwards  relish  real  piety 
wherever  he  finds  it,  even  though  it  should  appear  in 
a  style  of  rude  simplicity. 

But  many  fashionable  freethinkers  are  much  con- 
versant in  polite  and  classical  authors ;  and  to  pass 
from  them  to  some  of  the  simple  works  of  mere  devo- 
tees, is  too  violent  a  transition.     It  is  for  that  reason 
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that  I  recommend  to  them  the  sermons  of  the  best 
writers  ;  and  hope  they  will  not  be  so  far  prejudiced' 
against  them  as  to  contemn  them  unexamined. 

After  a  taste  shall  have  been  formed  for  religious 
subjects  from  the  works  of  Addison,  Hooker^Hammond, 
Taylor,  Grotius,  Bishop  Bull,  Dr.  Lardner,  Locke^ 
Clarke,  and  all  the  sermon  writers  of  the  first  class, 
the  mind  will  learn  to  take  a  pleasure  even  in  those 
books  of  humble  piety,  where  the  excellence  of  the 
thoughts  and  doctrines  must  shine  by  its  own  lustre, 
unadorned  with  the  graces  of  language. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  human  inquiry  will  be 
most  willingly  conversant  on  the  most  important  sub- 
jects. Life,  death,  and  immortality,  have  in  them  an 
inherent  importance,  in  comparison  with  which  all 
other  things  appear  like  dust  in  the  balance.  There 
are  consequently  more  books,  I  believe,  in  divinity  than 
in  any  other  department  of  literature. 

But  can  I,  after  so  many  and  so  valuable  labours, 
add  any  thing  useful  ?  I  fear  not ;  yet  as  religion  is  a 
subject  that  must  frequently  be  considered  by  all  who 
think  with  seriousness,  I  have  also  frequently  consi- 
dered it,  and  shall  beg  leave  sometimes  to  write  my 
thoughts  of  it  with  that  humility  which  becomes  all 
men,  and  which  perhaps  may  bo  particularly  requii^ 
in  me. 

I  am  struck  with  awe  at  the  very  subject.  A  poor 
frail  mortal  sits  down  to  examine  the  works  and  words 
of  his  omnipotent  Maker.  If  he  should  mistake  in 
his  conclusions,  he  may  ofiend  God,  and  lead  others 
into  dangerous  temptation. 

But  he  is  encouraged  by  example.  He  is  encouraged 
by  the  authority  which  commissions  many  to  expound 
the  Scnptures,  and  to  teach  the  people.  And  if  errors 
are  errors  of  judgment  only,  unaccompanied  with  pre- 
sumption, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  them  venial. 
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General  prejudices  against  religious  writings  are 
highly  unreasonable ;  for  what  is  religion  but  moral 
philosophy  under  a  higher  sanction  than  the  best 
human  reason  could  give  it ;  what  but  the  best  efforts 
of  human  reason,  controlled  and  directed  by  the  will 
ofGod? 

And  can  it  be  illiberal,  narrow,  unphilosophical,  or 
in  any  respect  unworthy  of  the  most  exalted  of  the 
human  race,  to  study  this  will  of  God  ?  to  trace  the 
beams  of  celestial  light  wherever  the  least  glimmering 
appears  in  this  darkling  vale  ? 

The  study  of  divinity,  or  Christian  philosophy,  is  a 
sublime  employment  of  our  faculties  worthy  of  the 
greatest  philosophers.  What  are  mathematics,  lan- 
guages, arts,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  great  fountain 
of  all  knowledge,  of  all  beauty,  of  all  excellence,  the 
Father  of  Lights  ? 

Totally  to  neglect  the  topics  of  religion  in  my 
Winter  Evenings,  would,  I  think,  be  a  culpable  omis- 
sion ;  and  I  hope  few  readers  are  so  little  attentive  to 
their  chief  concern  as  to  think  whatever  is  said  on  that 
subject,  however  imperfectly,  destitute  of  interest. 

After  so  much  has  been  written  in  this  country  by 
the  heroes  of  Christianity,  I  can  indeed  hope  to  add 
but  little ;  but  if  I  only  turn  the  attention  of  a  few  to 
the  subject,  the  attempt  will  not  be  useless ;  and  what 
pleasure  arises  from  polite  letters  and  classical  know- 
ledge can  equal  that  of  seeking  for  one's  self,  and 
shewing  to  others,  the  things  that  belong  unto  peace. 


EVENING  XLVII. 

ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  PARISH  PRIEST. 

In  the  estimation  of  reason,  few,  if  any,  employ- 
ments, are  more  honourable  than  that  of  the  pastor  of 
a  parish,  the  true  Shepherd  of  his  people.  It  is  the 
business  of  his  life  to  diffuse  happiness  and  knowledge. 
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His  own  wants,  and  those  of  his  family,  require  some 
regard  to  pecuniary  emolument,  and  justify  an  endea- 
vour to  obtain  a  competency ;  but  his  attention  to 
lucre  is  but  secondary  and  subordinate.  His  profes- 
sional employment,  and  the  purpose  of  his, life,  is  the 
communication  of  happiness  and  knowledge :  a  most 
honourable  profession,  to  be  seeking  wisdom  at  the 
fountain,  and  to  be  dispensing  it  liberally  to  all  who 
ask  for  it. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  profession,  not  of  the  profes- 
sors. I  am  aware  that  many  a  satirical  tongue  will  be 
ready  to  detract  from  them,  when  compared  to  the 
profession  in  theory,  and  to  exaggerate  in  them  those 
human  frailties  which  in  others  they  would  palliate. 
But  even  when  I  descend  from  the  profession  to  the 
professors,  I  think  I  may  affirm,  that  in  no  rank  of 
society  are  more  respectable  members  to  be  found  than 
in  the  clerical.  They  ought,  it  will  be  said,  to  be  su- 
perior in  learning  and  virtue  to  others,  as  the  master 
should  excel  his  scholars,  and  as  their  studies  and 
education  tend  to  the  advancement  of  human  excel- 
lence to  its  highest  perfection.  Human  frailty  ex- 
cepted, they  have  been,  and  often  are,  what  they  ought 
to  be,  in  the  eye  of  reasonable  expectation.  It  is  not 
possible  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  fanaticism,  puritan- 
ism,  and  enthusiasm. 

Dr.  John  Burton,  a  well-known  classical  scholar, 
seems  to  have  viewed  the  character  of  a  parish  priest 
with  singular  admiration.  He  frequently  speaks  of  it 
with  a  degree  of  rapture.  The  following  passage  from 
his  Sacerdos  Paroecialis  is  pleasing : 

O  felix  studii,  qui  non  ingloria  niris 
Otia  tutua  agit,  procul  ambitione  metuque ! 
Qui  recolens  quicquid  dignuin  sapiente  Donoque 
Providus  Kternx  meditatur  seria  vitse. 
Gaudia  despicicns  peritura ;  Deoque  vocanti, 
Cujus  sacra  gerit,  magno  Isetatus  hoiiore, 
Impendit  curas,  animamquc  relinqiiit  in  astris. 
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NoA  ilium  potuit  Syren,  dainnosa  voluptas, 
Flectere,  non  miaeros  agitans  discordia  cives. 
Nee  nudesnadm  boaos,  nee  lucri  prara  copido ; 
Sed  pietas,  coBlumaue  Fides  amplexay  Bemotuin 
Ad  miuora  Yoeat ;  lortunam  dona  ferentem 
Subjiciens  pedibns  rigidique  pericnla  fiiti, 
Atque  alio  patriam  monstrans  sub  sole  jacentem. 

Felix  qxn,  late  turbantibus  sequora  ventis, 
Civiles  tuta  prospectat  ab  arce  tumvltus, 
Immunis  culpsBy  simul  immunisque  pericli ! 
Caetera  securas  sancto  vaeat  usque  labori 
Sedulus  et  pqpulo  prode^  Deoque  placere. 

He  proceeds  to  exemplify  the  character  by  die  m- 
stances  of  Bernard  Gilpin^  Hooker,  Herbert,  and  Hales. 
To  (ihese  a  long  list  of  men  might  be  added,  of  whom 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  had  not  acquired  a  partid- 
|>ation  of  angelic  perfection  even  in  this  low  abode. 
They  seem  to  have  been  sent  by  Providence  as  models 
of  excellence,  to  shew  at  whM  height  human  nature 
can  *arrive  by  its  virtuous  efforts,  assisted  with  divbe 
grace,  notwithstanding  its  inherent  weakness  and  cor- 
ruption. 

Many  parish  priests  no  less  exemplary  than  these 
have  died  unknown. 


-caruerunt  quia  vate  sacro.' 


Multitudes  who  lived  in  the  practice  of  every  Christian 
virtue,  and  died  in  the  faith,  truly  saints,  if  any  mortal 
can  possess  that  title,  now  sleep  in  peace,  with  nothing 
over  their  graves  but  the  green-sward.  In  the  estima- 
tion of  heaven,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  deemed 
more  worthy  of  a  mausoleum  than  kings  and  con- 
querors. 

As  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  let  Christianity  be 
tried  by  the  virtuous  men  it  has  produced.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  among  the 
heathens  have  equalled  the  virtue  of  many  priests,  who 
spent  their  days  in  the  uniform  practice  of  piety  and 
benevolence ;  of  many  whose  lives  are  accurately  re- 
corded ;  and  of  thousands  more  who  lived  and  died  in 
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the  obscurity  which  they  loved^  in   the   low-roofed 
vicarage  of  some  sequestered  hamlet. 

But  objectors  are  inclined  to  complain  thai  the  la- 
bours of  the  parish-priest  are  not  often  attended  with 
any  remarkable  effect ;  that  parishes  continue  profli- 
gate notwithstanding  the  preaching  and  example  of 
the  most  pious  and  learned  incumbent.  Profligate 
they  may  be,  it  is  true,  notwithstanding  these  advan- 
tages ;  yet  is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  they 
would  be  more  profligate  without  them  ? 

But  that  the  clergy  may  possess  all  that  weight  to 
which  their  characters,  their  instructions,  and  their 
services  entitle  them,  it  is  necessary  that  the  richer  and 
higlier  orders  in  their  parishes  should  set  an  example 
of  paying  them  respect,  and  co-operate  with  them  in 
securing,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  a  regular  and  decent 
observation  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  of  all  holy  ordi- 
nances. 

The  great  requisite  is,  to  give  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  authority.  But  the  rustic  esquire  and  purse- 
proud  yeoman  are  often  jealous  of  his  influence,  and, 
instead  of  augmenting,  are  usually  ready  to  diminish 
his  power  by  vexatious  opposition.  They  form  a  party 
to  carry  every  point  against  him  in  the  vestry ;  little 
considering,  that,  in  lowering  the  persona  ecclesue,  or 
the  parson  (which  was  once  a  name  of  respect),  they 
contribute  to  destroy  the  subordination  of  society,  and 
to  lessen  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  their  inferiors.  The 
clergy  and  gentry  should  mutually  and  cordially  assist 
each  other  in  promoting  good  morals,  good  order,  and 
every  thing  conducive  to  social  peace,  to  virtue  in  high 
life,  and  to  humble  industry. 

These  are  not  times  in  which  ecclesiastics  unassisted 
by  the  laity  can  do  much  towards  the  reformation  of 
the  public.  They  were  once  viewed  with  a  reverence 
^hich  secured  obedience  to  their  exhortations;  but 
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this  Was  before  the  general  prevalence  of  infidelity. 
The  meanest  of  the  vulgar  have  now  learned  to  talk  of 
the  national  religion  as  a  mode  of  superstition,  and 
to  despise  its  ministers,  especially  when  a  demand 
is  made  on  their  property.  I  have  seen  low  persons 
who  revenged  the  exaction  of  tithes,  not  only  on  the 
rectors  and  vicars,  but  on  the  Church,  on  the  Christian 
religion,  and  on  the  Bible. 

Those  among  the  inferior  ranks,  who  still  retam 
a  reverence  for  religion,  are  too  often  seduced  by 
enthusiasts  from  the  parish  church,  and  endeavour 
to  evince  their  zeal  and  attachment  to  their  self- 
appointed  pastors,  by  professing  a  contempt,  if  not 
a  hatred,  for  the  regular  minister  of  the  parish. 
His  endeavour  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  bis  order 
is  stigmatised  as  pride,  his  claim  of  his  just  dues  as 
avarice,  his  rational  style  of  preaching  as  the  languid 
performance  of  one  who  is  labouring  for  hire,  in  an 
employment  which  he  dislikes. 

These  opinions  are  disseminated  with  industry,  and 
thus  the  lower  part  of  the  parish  are  soon  divided  into 
two  parts,  equally  inclined  to  obstruct  the  beneficial 
operations  of  the  minister,  the  sceptical  and  profligate 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  enthusiastic  on  the  other ; 
unless  therefore  the  better  sort  unite  with  him,  and 
give  him  that  power  which  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  his  profession,  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
set  at  nought,  and  all  his  endeavours  may  be  rendered 
ineffectual. 

A  clergyman  has  often  a  difficult  part  to  act.  The 
times  are  such,  that  all  the  richer  and  higher  people 
of  his  parish,  however  vulgar  their  minds,  affect  to  be 
people  of  fashion.  They  bring  into  the  village  the 
manners  and  amusements  of  the  metropolis.  If,  on 
one  hand,  he  refuses  to  join  in  them,  he  is  an  unwel- 
come visitor  among  the  rich  ;  and  if,  on  the  other,  he 
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is  seen  too  much  engaged  in  them,  he  is  despised  by 
the  poor. 

The  rich  should  allow  him  to  be  a  little  singular 
and  reserve,  without  thinking  him  disagreeable  or 
unfashionable.  He  is  a  public  character,  and  stands 
connected  with  all  the  parbh,  of  whatever  degree,  in  a 
very  intimate  and  important  relation.  It  is  his  duty 
to  serve  both  rich  and  poor,  and  in  making  himself 
agreeable  to  one,  he  must  not  so  far  forget  the  other 
as  to  neglect  his  duty  and  to  give  offence.  But  nothing 
in  clergymen  gives  greater  offence  to  the  poor  than 
avoir  du  monde. 

Whether  the  parochial  minister  possess  the  graceful 
and  polite  accomplishments  or  not,  the  rich  parishioners 
should  make  it  a  point  to  support  him  with  their  coun- 
tenance, in  all  the  duties  of  his  office.  This  support 
of  the  richer  parishioners  appears  to  me  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal thing  wanted  to  render  the  clergy  efficient  in  pror 
moting  the  great  purposes  of  their  salutary  institution. 


EVENING  XLVIII. 

ON  THB  BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS  OP  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

In  this  free  country  a  strict  plan  of  police  cannot 
easily  be  established  and  carried  into  complete  execu- 
tion. Preventive  measures  and  summary  proceedings 
would  often  infringe  that  liberty  which  is  an  English- 
man's glory.  The  consequence  is,  that  capital  punish- 
ments are  more  frequent  here  than  in  absolute  govern- 
ments. 

But  capital  punishments,  though  shocking  in  their 
nature,  and  conducted  so  as  to  strike  terror,  are  yet 
found  experimentally  insufficient  to  promote  a  general 
reformation.  I  say  nothing  of  their  very  questionable 
lawfulness  except  in  the  cases  marked  out  by  Scrip- 
ture. They  cut  down  indeed  the  tree  that  bears  evil 
fruit ;  but  it  would  be  a  more  successful  method  to 
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graft  the  stock  with  a  more  generous  cion.  If  it  is 
possible  to  meliorate  the  root,  the  tree  that  would 
otherwise  have  only  cumbered  the  ground,  will  in  time 
mature  its  beautiful  blossoms  to  clusters  of  fruit  equally 
useful  and  delicious. 

But  in  what  manner  shall  the  reformation  begb? 
Old  offenders  may  be  sometimes  restrained  by  fear,  but 
seldom  admit  an  entire  renovation.  The  experiment 
therefore  must  chiefly  be  made  on  the  young  and  sus- 
ceptible. 

The  children  of  the  rich  are  usually  educated  with 
considerable  expence.  Whether  the  methods  in  which 
they  are  trained  are  the  best  that  could  be  contrived  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  the  rich  cannot,  from  their  state 
of  independence,  fall  under  the  regulation  of  the  chari- 
table. Poor  children  then  are  the  objects  on  which 
charity  must  exert  herself  in  her  endeavours  to  efifect 
a  national  reform. 

The  majority  of  every  nation  must  of  necessity  con- 
sist of  the  poor :  and  if  the  majority  can  be  improved, 
there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  many  in  the  mi- 
nority will  receive  benefit  from  the  example;  and  that, 
upon  the  whole,  so  much  good  will  be  produced  as 
may  be  said  to  meliorate  the  morals  of  a  whole  people. 

Charity-schools  were  established  with  this  laudable 
intention ;  and,  though  many  plausible  objections  have 
been  made  to  them,  yet  there  is  reason  to  think  that, 
as  far  as  they  extended,  they  contributed  considerably 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  original  purpose.  But 
though  they  are  numerous,  they  are  by  no  means  uni- 
versal ;  and,  on  their  present  plan,  they  cannot  possibly 
comprehend  all  the  poor  children  of  a  populous  parish. 

To  supply  their  defects,  and  to  serve  many  most  de- 
sirable purposes,  Mr.  Raikes  of  Gloucester  has  insti- 
tuted Sunday  Schools.  To  the  honour  of  the  age,  his 
example  has  been  eagerly  followed.     The  plan  is  at 
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present  only  in  its  infancy.  Time  and  experience 
can  alone  shew,  in  a  full  and  infallible  light,  its  real 
utility.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  render  it  an  object 
of  general  attention,  that  it  may  have  the  advantage  of 
a  fair  trial. 

They  who  know  how  much  time  is  necessary  for  the 
instruction  of  children,  will  entertain  doubts  whether 
an  hour  or  two,  afiter  an  intermission  of  six  days,  will 
be  sufficient  for  any  great  purpose,  and  whether  the 
little  that  is  then  learned  will  not  be  obliterated  from 
the  memory  by  the  natural  effect  of  time,  and  the  inter- 
vention of  a  variety  of  objects  which  have  no  relation 
to  the  Sunday's  lesson.  Children  who  go  to  school 
spend  seven  or  eight  hours  every  day  in  the  week,  for 
a  year  or  two,  before  they  learn  to  read  with  habitual 
facility. 

This  cannot  be  denied ;  but  then  it  should  be  con- 
sidered that  the  superintendent  may  set  a  short  task  to 
be  learned  in  the  course  of  the  week,  such  as  the  child 
can  attend  to  with  advantage,  under  the  eye  of  the 
parents,  who,  though  they  should  not  be  able  to  read, 
may  yet,  by  their  authority,  take  care  that  the  child 
looks  into  its  book  during  half  an  hour  every  evening, 
when  the  daily  labour  is  concluded.  Without  the  co- 
operation of  paternal  authority  I  fear  little  will  be 
done ;  with  it,  there  is  a  chance  that  something  may ; 
and  the  parents  themselves  will  derive  some  benefit, 
by  virtuously  endeavouring,  according  to  the  best  of 
their  power,  to  promote  their  children's  improvement. 
If  the  parents  can  read,  and  are  duly  desirous  of  serving 
their  children,  they  may  instruct  them  according  to  the 
method  prescribed  by  the  teacher,  and  the  Simday  at- 
tendance may  be  considered  as  a  probationary  exercise 
or  public  examination. 

But  if  the  child  should  not  learn  to  read,  he  may  yet 
learn  something  more  valuable.     He  may  learn  the 
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principles  of  religion,  and  moral  honesty.  He  may 
learn  to  say  proper  prayers,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Creed,  and  the  Catechism,  by  rote  and  frequent  repe- 
tition ;  and  they  who  know  the  extreme  ignorance  of 
children  in  the  lowest  rank,  will  not  deem  these  con- 
temptible acquisitions.  They  are  such  as  may  have  a 
good  effect  on  the  whole  lives  of  the  labouring  part  of 
mankind,  save  them  from  many  errors  and  crimes,  and 
at  the  same  time,  conduce  to  promote  a  spirit  of  piety 
and  a  due  degree  of  obedience  to  law  and  authority. 

Christianity  may  certainly  be  understood  to  all  the 
purposes  of  salvation  without  much  learning;  and 
perhaps  the  honest  labourer,  who  receives  the  plain  in- 
struction of  the  Sunday  schoolmaster,  and  treasures  it 
in  his  heart,  and  acts  up  to  the  little  knowledge  he 
possesses  with  firm  faith  and  true  humility,  is  a  better 
Christian  than  the  learned  theologist  who  disputes 
with  all  the  pride  of  syllogistic  skill,  and  the  malice  of 
polemic  strife,  in  the  schools  of  divinity.  Compare  the 
child  who  has  learned  only  his  Catechism,  to  the  mere 
vagabond,  or  the  wretched  pick-pocket  in  London 
streets,  who  scarcely  ever  heard  the  name  of  God  or 
Jesus  Christ,  but  in  an  oath  or  execration,  who  imbibes 
the  arts  of  villany  from  his  cradle,  and  dies  by  the  gibbet 
before  twenty. 

Although  children  should  learn  nothing,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shortness  of  the  time  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion, and  the  distant  intervals  of  it,  yet  it  is  certain^ 
that  during  those  hours,  which  are  the  most  dangerous 
in  the  week,  they  are  kept  from  bad  practices,  and 
the  contagion  of  bad  examples.  If  they  were  not  con- 
fined, and  under  the  master's  eye,  they  would  be  in 
the  streets  in  the  purlieus  of  the  town,  in  the  church- 
yard, gaming  for  halfpence,  quarrelling,  fighting,  and 
practising  every  vice  of  which  their  age  is  capable,  and 
which  opportunities  allow. 
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Perhaps  when  children  are  industriously  and  soberly 
brought  up  by  their  parents,  and  employed  in  sedentary 
manufactures  during  the  whole  week,  it  may  be  inju- 
rious to  health,  and  quite  unnecessary,  to  confine  and 
employ  them  on  the  day  which  God  intended  for  their 
rest  and  refreshment.  It  is  cruelty  in  such  a  case  to 
prevent  them  from  enjoying  air  and  exercise. 

Indeed  the  institution  appears  to  me  to  be  most 
properly  confined  to  the  very  lowest  of  the  people, 
those  who  are  almost  vagrants^  and  who  have  scarcely 
a  friend  to  assist  them.  The  children  of  poor  and  la- 
borious people  are  usually  sent  at  their  own  expence  to 
petty  schools,  and  brought  up  as  decently  as  can  rea- 
sonably be  required :  and  to  confine  such  as  these  on 
Sunday  evenings,  or  to  unite  them  even  at  school  with 
the  idle  and  vagabond,  may  possibly  do  them  more 
injury  than  service. 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  Sunday  Schools,  even 
to  the  proper  object  of  the  charity,  must  in  every  place 
depend  greatly  on  the  schoolmaster ;  and  I  fear  the 
stipend  usually  paid  is  such  as  will  not  engage,  after 
the  novelty  is  worn  oflF,  such  persons  as  are  likely  to 
secure  attention  and  obedience  by  their  wisdom  or 
authority.  Parents  will  not  suffer  a  master  of  a  de- 
gree as  low  as  their  own,  to  punish,  to  admonish, 
or  to  dictate  with  a  decisive  air  to  their  children* 
Great  obstacles  may  often  arise  to  their  institution 
from  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  parents  in  low  life. 

But  the  design  is  generous,  and  it  may  produce 
greater  good  than  many  apprehend.  It  may  contri- 
bute to  preserve  Christianity  among  us  in  its  due  vi- 
gour. It  may  rescue  many  from  a  wretched  life,  an 
ignominious  death,  and  worse  consequences  in  futurity* 

Whatever  doubts  the  cold  and  cautious  may  enter- 
tain, the  sanguine  zeal  which  its  promoters  display  does 
them  honour  as  men  and  Christians,  and  will  have  its 
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reward.  Whatever  has  so  many  promising  appear- 
ances of  being  able  to  do  great  good,  as  the  establish- 
ment of  Sunday  Schools,  ought  certainly  to  have  a 
trial,  and  not  to  be  rejected,  till  the  fullest  experience 
shall  have  proved  it  ineffectual  or  impracticable. 

The  rich  have  so  many  advantages,  both  for  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  the  improvement  of  their  talents,  that, 
in  gratitude  for  them,  they  ought  to  contribute  what- 
ever they  can  to  the  comfort  and  instruction  of  the 
child  of  poverty.  Christianity  teachM  us  to  thinks 
that  the  ^ver  of  all  good  gifts  will  consider  this  as  a 
grateful  return  to  him ;  and  experience  proves,  that 
the  improvement  of  the  poor  in  good  morals  contri- 
butes greatly  to  the  security  and  accommodation  of 
the  opulent. 

I  am  afraid,  indeed,  the  same  experience  proves  also, 
the  poor  are  not  always  made  better  servants,  better 
subjectis,  or  happier  in  themselves,  by  the  little  and 
superficial  school-attainments  which  enable  them  to 
read  novels,  instead  of  the  Bible ;  and  to  write  love- 
letters,  instead  of  keeping  accounts  and  regulating 
their  economy.  But  still  no  man  has  a  right  to  deny 
them  the  means  of  improvement.  The  light  of  the 
sun  may  afford  opportunity  for  villanous  and  mis- 
chievous actions,  but  what  mortal  shall  presume  to  veil 
it  from  his  fellow  mortals,  even  if  it  were  possible  ? 


EVENING  XLIX. 

ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  LORD  LYTTELTON. 

Though  the  first  Lord  Lyttelton  was  not  of  a  very 
vigorous  mind,  yet,  upon  a  review  of  his  life  and  works, 
he  appears  to  deserve  a  greater  share  of  esteem,  than 
many  are  disposed  to  allow  him.  He  is  spoken  of  in 
the  Biographical  prefaces  to  the  English  Poets,  with 
that  faint  praise,  which  amounts  to  contemptuous  cen- 
sure.   But  in  this  circumstance,  he  is  on  a  level  with 
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some  of  the  first  writers  and  best  men  whom  the  annals 
of  English  literature  hare  recorded.  All  eminent 
writers  who  were  contemporaries  with  Johnson,  were 
seen  by  him  through  a  medium  which  gave  an  unna- 
tural tinge  to  their  complexions,  and  distorted  their 
real  shape. 

Lyttelton's  intellects,  compared  with  those  of  his 
censorial  biographer,  were,  I  think,  feeble.  On  such 
a  comparison,  he  appears  but  as  a  lamb  to  a  lion. 
Johnson,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  strength,  might 
have  allowed  Lyttelton  great  merit,  without  feeling 
the  least  propensity  to  invidious  detraction.  Posterity, 
if  not  the  present  age,  will  place  them  both  in  the 
rank  they  respectively  deserve.  Their  own  decisions 
concerning  each  other,  will  avail  but  little. 

I  wish  to  wave  a  comparison  in  which  Lyttelton  will 
ever  appear  greatly  inferior.  I  chuse  rather  to  con* 
sider  his  absolute  merit,  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man . 
In  both  these  characters,  considering  all  circumstances, 
he  wUl  appear  worthy  of  national  esteem ;  and  I  am 
the  more  desirous  of  supporting  his  character,  because 
I  consider  him  as  furnishing  an  excellent  example  to 
young  and  ingenuous  noblemen  who  often  err  by  the 
bad  models  which  they  are  accustomed  to  behold  and 
taught  to  admire. 

The  juvenile  compositions  of  Lyttelton,  are  to  be 
considered  merely  as  exercises  voluntarily  performed 
by  a  well-disposed  young  man,  for  the  sake  of  his  im- 
provement in  style.  His  observations  on  the  Life  of 
Cicero,  considered  in  this  light,  are  certainly  entitled 
to  esteem,  though  they  fall  below  the  style  and  inge- 
nuity of  Middleton  ;  from  whose  Biographical  Work, 
however,  it  has  lately  been  the  fashion,  very  unjustly, 
to  detract  the  merit  that  was  once  allowed  them.  The 
other  little  pieces  placed  at  the  beginning  of  Lyttel* 
ton's  Works,  are  to  be  viewed  only  as  prolusions  and 
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trials  of  skilly  very  meritorious,  as  the  amusement  of  a 
man  of  quality,  though  by  no  means  worthy  of  being 
praised  as  master-pieces  of  composition.  But  surely 
it  was  great  virtue  in  Lyttelton  to  spend  his  youth  in 
such  employment,  while  those  of  his  age,  rank,  and 
prospects,  were  usually  engaged  in  all  -  the  follies  and 
vices  of  vain-glorious  dissipaffon. 

The  Persian  Letters  do  not  exceed  mediocrity.  The 
plan,  though  by  no  means  novel,  afforded  scope  for 
wit,  humour,  and  ingenious  satire.  But  there  is  little 
in  the  Persian  Letters,  which  a  man  of  common  abili- 
ties and  common  observation  could  not  have  produced. 
The  book,  however,  has  been  popular  among  the 
young  and  superficial ;  though  the  observations  in  it 
are  so  trite  and  obvious,  as  not  to  attach  the  kninds  of 
those  who  are  deeply  read  either  in  learning  or  in 
life. 

The  Observations  on  the  Conversion  and  Apostle- 
ship  of  St.  Paul,  are  so  excellent  in  their  design,  and  so 
able  in  the  execution,  that  they  entitle  the  author  to  a 
high  rank  among  those  writers  whom  I  call  the  lay- 
divines  of  this  country.  I  think  Lyttelton*s  genius  was 
formed  for  divinity ;  and  I  cannot  but  wish  that  he  had 
taken  orders,  and  become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  church  would  have  found  in  him  an  able  advocate 
with  his  pen,  and  a  shining  ornament  by  his  example. 
Dr.  Johnson,  always  a  zealous  friend  to  religion,  does 
justice  to  the  Observations  of  St.  Paul,  by  saying  of 
them,  that  they  form  a  treatise  to  which  infidelity  has 
never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  specious  answer. 

Such  advocates  for  the  faith  as  Lord  Lyttelton, 
always  carry  great  weight,  exclusively  of  the  intrinsic 
force  of  their  arguments ;  because  they  are  supposed  to 
be  free  from  professional  prejudice,  and  the  bias  of 
temporal  advantage.  Locke,  Addison,  Nelson,  West, 
and  Lyttelton,  are  volunteers  in  the  church  militant, 
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whose  prowess  excited  by  principle  alone,  and  arising 
from  conviction  of  a  righteous,  cause^  entitles  them  to 
be  considered  among  the  most  glorious  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ.  If  Lyttelton  had  written  nothing  else 
but  the  Observations  on  St.  Paul's  Conversion,  his 
feme  would  have  been  founded  on  a  firmer  basis  than 
it  stands  upon  at  present.  That  foundation  is  of 
marble.  Some  of  his  other  works  are  formed  of  too 
slight  and  perishable  materials  to  support  a  fabric 
designed  for  posterity. 

The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  have  been  much  cele- 
brated ;  but  inclined  as  I  am  to  favour  the  reputation 
of  their  author^    I   cannot   help   agreeing   with  the 

judicious  critics  who  think  that  they  are  two  little 
laboured ;  and  that  they  are  such  as  a  man  of  moderate 
abilities  and  reading  might  have  written  without  much 
study.  They  have  neither  the  wit  of  Lucian^  the  grace 
of  Fontenelle^  nor  the  florid  beauties  of  Fenelon.  Like 
the  Persian  Letters,  they  appear  to  be  best  calculated 
for  the  young  and  superficial.  The  three  Dialogues 
by  that  highly  accomplished  lady,  Mrs.  JVfontagu,  have, 
I  think,  more  spirit  than  any  in  the  collection. 

The  parliamentary  speeches  exhibit  little  to  interest 
the  reader,  since  the  questions  which  gave  rise  to  them 
have  ceased  to  be  controverted.  They  cannot  be 
classed  with  the  remains  of  ancient  eloquence.  They 
have  nothing  to  be  blamed,  nor  much  to  be  com- 
mended. They  display  marks  of  an  honest  and  good 
mind,  which  the  old  rhetoricians  have  said  is  the  first 
quality  of  an  orator,  and  they  betray  no  want  of  com- 
petent ability. 

The  Biographical  Prefacer  has  given  no  opinion  of 
the  History  of  Henry  the  second.  He  has  confined  his 
narrative  to  the  recital  of  a  few  trifling  circumstances 
attending  the  publication  of  it ;  such  as  argue  an  excess 
of  timidity  in  the  historian,  concerning  the  reception 
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of  bis  book;  but  sucb  as  do  not  a£fect  tbe  merits  of  the 
bistoFj,  maj  othe;rw]se^  than  as  they  seem  to  imply 
some  degree  of  weakness  in  the  miad  ef  the  author. 

As  Johnson  says  nothing  of  this  book,  it  is  probable 
that  he  had  not  read  it ;  and  indeed  it  is  rather  uniih 
riting  ia  classical  scholars,  however  it  may  please  the 
antiquary.     It  is  however  greatly  laboured.     There  is 
an  abundance  of  matter,  the  result  of  curious  research. 
But  the  style,  though  clear  and  easy,  is  not  animated 
with  the  Roman  spirit,  nor  elevated  with  classical  dig- 
nity.    It  is,  therefore,  not  much  read  by  those  who 
read  for  other  pleasure  besides  that  which  arises  from 
historical  information.      It  is,  however,  intrinsicallj 
valuable ;   and  becomes  more  estimable,  when  consi- 
dered as  the  voluminous  production  of  a  man  in  the 
rank  of  hfe  which  is  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of 
indolence,  if  not  to  those   of  vicious  extravagance. 
Such  a  history  from  any  man  would  have  been  highlj 
respectable;  but  from  an  opulent  peer,  and  a  man  of 
fashion,  it  afibrds  so  good  an  example  to  the  great,  that 
it  ought  to  be  commended  with  every  praise  that  does 
not  amount  to  an  unjust  and  adulatory  encomium.    It 
is  the  work  of  a  man  of  sense  and  parts,  if  not  of  great 
genius ;  it  is  the  work  of  a  good  man  and  a  patriot 
endeavouring  to  diffuse  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  liberty. 
I  imagine  it  to  be  the  work,  on  which  the  Author  de- 
sired to  build  that  fame  which  was  to  descend  to  future 
ages.     He  meant  it  as  a  monument  durable  as  brass ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  will  stand  against  the  attacks 
of  time. 

The  Poems  of  Lord  Lyttelton  are,  for  the  most  part, 
merely  the  juvenile  amusements  of  a  polished  mind, 
enjoying  and  improving  the  happy  opportunities  of  a 
learned  leisure.  Though  they  reach  not  sublimity  of 
excellence,  they  display  a  sufficient  degree  of  beauty  to 
prove  that  their  Author  could  have  done  better,  if  he 
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hud  applied  the  whole  force  of  his  imnd  to  them^  aiid 
if  he  had  made  poetry  his  study  rather  than  his  idle 
diyersion.  They  have  been  much  read,  and  are  still 
&T0urites  among  those  who  admire  the  mild  efforts  oi 
the  gentle  muse.  To  judge  of  their  merits  fairly,  a 
reader  should  consider  the  poetry  that  preceded,  rather 
than  that  which  has  been  subsequent  to  them.  They 
hftTe  however  a  smoothness  of  versification,  and  a  ten^ 
demess  of  sentiment,  which  must  please  the  ear  and 
the  heart.  Those  who  are  in  search  of  deep  pathos 
aod  exalted  grandeur,  must  have  recourse  to  the  Mil- 
toos  and  Shakespeares ;  but  those  who  desire  soft  ele* 
gance,  grace,  and  sentiment,  will  find  what  they  wish 
for  in  the  poetical  playthings  of  Lord  Lyttelton^ 

Having  thus  taken  a  transient  view  of  the  writer,  I 
{»oceed  to  coosider  the  man. 

His  youth  appears  to  have  been  regular  and  virtuous, 
from  the  letters  to  his  father,  which  are  hi^ly  respect^ 
iul ;  and  in  a  style  very  different  from  that  of  this  liber* 
tine,  and  ^h^  extravagant  young  man  of  fashion  and 

quaUty.  I  thuxk  they  bear  internal  evidence  that  he 
was  at  good  son. 

That  he  was  a  good  ^usban^d^  there  is  every  reaspn 
to  believe,  from  the  sorrow  which  he  felt  at  the  loss  of 
IfUB  first  wife*  She  died  after  living  with  him  five 
years,  in  a  state  of  happiness,  said  to  have  been  rarely^ 
exceeded  in  the  nuptial  state.  ''  He  solaced  his  grief,** 
as  Johnspn  rather  slightingly  observes,  ^  by  writing;  a 
long  poem  to  her  memory."  That  ppem  is  certainly, 
foil  of  tender  sentiment,  and  seems^  tohave  comeim*- 
mediately  from  the  he^t  of  a  di^on/solate  and  uxidis^ 
aembling  mourner*  JphnsD^  himself  did  not  lament 
the  loss  of  his  Tetty^  in  a  ma^nei;  so  pleasing,  or  which 
bore  stronger  marks  of  sincere  affection. 

The  second  marriage  of  Lord  Lyttelton  was  not  so 
piroductii^e  of  happiness  as  the  first;   but  the  cause 
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is  tiot,  I  believe^  publicly  recorded,  if  it  is  clearly  ascer- 
tained. 

That  he  was  a  kind  and  indulgent  father,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  though  his  son  was  imprudent 
and  unfortunate. 

In  public  life,  he  was  a  warm  friend  to  liberty,  an 
indefatigable  man  of  business,  a  patron  of  letters,  as 
appears  in  the  instances  of  Mallet  and  Thomson,  and 
in  every  respect  a  good  citizen,  actuated  by  generous, 
wise,  and  patriotic  principles. 

Considering  the  whole  of  his  character,  I  may  pro- 
nounce that  he  was  an  ornament  to  the  peerage,  and 
an  honour  to  his  age. 

If  Lord  Lyttelton  does  not  possess  the  very  first 
rank  among  men,  it  is  not  through  a  defect  of  great 
virtues,  noble  principles,  and  philanthropic  purposes; 
but  from  a  want  of  that  robust  vigour,  and  that  fervent 
ardour  of  genius,  which  nature  must  supply,  and  art 
can  only  direct  and  improve.  Let  him  be  compared 
as  a  peer,  a  patriot,  a  philosopher,  and  a  man,  to  his 
celebrated  contemporary.  Lord  Chesterfield.  By  the 
herd  of  worldlings  and  witlings,  the  preference  will  un- 
doubtedly be  given  to  Lord  Chesterfield ;  but  men  of 
solid  sense  and  enlarged  views,  men  of  good  hearts, 
lovers  of  mankind  more  than  lovers  of  vanity  and  sordid 
interest,  will  unite  their  suffrages  in  favour  of  Lord 
Lyttelton.  They  will  ask,  in  reviewing  them  together, 
whose  examples  and  precepts  are  most  likely  to  be 
most  beneficial  to  society,  those  of  the  tutor  of  dissi- 
mulation, or  those  of  him  who  taught  and  practised 
what  he  taught,  in  spite  of  fashion  and  prejudice,  the 
love  of  truth,  virtue,  and  Christianity  ?  It  would  be  an 
affront  to  mankind  to  offer  a  formal  answer  to  this 
inquiry. 

But  there  are  many,  among  whom  I  am  sorry  to 
hixve  been  obliged  to  enumerate  Johnson,  who  have 
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derogated  from  the  character  of  Lyttelton,  by  a  disre- 
spectful mention  of  his  name,  his  writings,  and  his  con- 
duct. Johnson  was  influenced  by  some  degree  of 
jealousy  to  despise  one,  whom,  as  he  wrote  at  the  same 
time  with  himself,  though  in  an  inferior  manner,  he 
could  not  but  consider  as  a  rival  in  the  contest  for 
fame.  Others  are  enemies  to  the  memory  of  Lyttel- 
ton, for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  are  enemies 
to  virtue.  Such  persons  endeavour  to  throw  contempt 
on  his  writing,  by  representing  the  author  as  weak  and 
vain.  If  they  faintly  allow  him  to  have  been  a  good 
man,  the  concession  is  made  with  an  expressive  sneer. 
The  detraction  of  persons  who  are  themselves  too 
deeply  corrupted  to  see  and  admire  the  charms  of  a 
virtuous  and  religious  character,  deserves  to  be  treated 
with  that  contempt,  which  they  are  endeavouring  to 
fix  on  a  man  deserving  of  honour :  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  recommend  such  an  example 
as  Lyttelton's,  to  the  rising  generation  of  nobility,  who 
should  be  taught,  while  they  shun  his  weaknesses  to 
aspire  at  equalling  and  surpassing  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual excellence. 


EVENING  L. 

ON  THE  LITERARY  CHARACTER  OF  JULIUS  CjESAR. 

Julius  Caesar,  like  the  greater  part  of  men  distin- 
guished by  genius,  began  to  display  his  inventive 
powers  in  the  pleasant  walks  of  poesy.  In  early  youth 
he  wrote  a  Tragedy  called  CEdipus,  and  the  Praise  of 
Hercules^  which  I  imagine  was  a  kind  of  epic  poem ; 
but  Augustus  prohibited  the  publication  of  them  both, 
lest  they  should  expose  any  marks  of  juvenile  imper- 
fection, and  disgrace  the  imperial  family.  It  should  be 
mentioned  also,  as  an  instance  of  Julius  Cassar's 
industry,  that  he  compiled  a  volume,  to  which  he  gave 
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the  name  of  'Dicta  coUeitaneo,  consistttig  of  the  remark* 
able  apophthegms  of  remarkable  m^.  Augustus 
suppressed  this  also>  from  a  scrupulous  r^i^f'd  for  Ae 
honour  of  the  house .  of  Caesar. 

One  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  juv^te  produc- 
tions of  so  distinguished  a  man,  had  been  preserved  as 
curiosities.  Though  they  might  not  have  been  exempt 
from  the  defects  of  immature  judgment,  there  is  every 
reason  to  conjecture  that  they  abounded  in  elegance. 

At  a  later  period,  thijs  great  man  wrqte  a  poem,  en- 
titled Iter,  or  the  Itinerary.  It  gave  to  account  of  his 
expeditious  progress  from  Rome  to  Hispania  ultevior; 
and  was  probably  in  the  style  and  manner  of  Horace's 
Iter  Brundusium. 

I  am  the  rather  induced  to  believe  that  Ce^ar  wrote 
in  the  Horatian  manner  sertnam  propriora^  becaiise  the 
little  specimen  which  remains  of  Ceesar's  poeU-y  isifa 
that  .style.  It  is  the  wcll^-known  fragment  on  Terence^ 
preserved  by  Donatus. 

Taquoque,  tu  in  3iimmis,  O  dtimdiate.MenMMler,  &c. 

In  the  dialogue  of  an  admirable  author  on  the 
causes  of  the  corruption  of  eloquence,  there  is  a  passage 
which  reflects  but  little  honour  on  Caesar  as  a  poet. 
Caesar  and  Brutus,  says  he,  wrote  verses  and  deposited 
them  in  libraries ;  they  did  not  make  better  verses  than 
Cicero,  but  yet  more  happily,  since  fewer  knew  that 
they  made  them  at  all.  Non  melius  quam  Cicero,  at 
felicius,  quia  iilosfecisse  pauciores  sciunt. 

Caesar's  verses,  it  is  probable,  were  not  very  stiking, 
as  may  be  collected  from  an  anecdote  recorded  of  them 
by  Plutarch.  When  CsBsar  was  taken  by  pirates,  he 
solaced  himself  in  his  disagreeable  situation,  by  compo- 
sing orations  and  verses.  He  read  his  ver4ses  to  his 
captors,  hoping  to  receive  the  flattering  tribute  of  their 
applause ;  but  the  hardy  adventurers  had  no  ear  fcr 
verse.     Caesar  gave  way  to  a  momentary  resentment 
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called  them  stupid  barbarians^  $mA  affirmed  that  th^y 
deserved  crucifixion.  It  cannot  be  supposed  dntt  'he 
revenged  the  mortification  his  pride  received,  in  a 
manner  so  tyrannical ;  but  it  is  said  that,  as  soon  as  be 
was  liberated,  he  ordered  the  poor  pirates  to  be  nailed 
to  the  cross.  Crucifixion,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  was  a  pu- 
nishment for  the  want  of  honesty,  and  ncrt  of  taste. 

Notwithstanding  this  vindictive  spirit,  it  would  have 
been  happy  if  this  ambition  had  been  poetical  rather 
than  poUticaL  It  might  have  saved  the  deluge  of 
blood  through  which  he  waded  to  empire.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  confession,  the  conquest  of  Gaui 
occasioned  the  loss  of  one  million  two  hundred  thou^ 
sand  lives ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  the  civil  wars  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  destroyed  an  equal  number. 
Dreadful  effects  of  pride !  Two  millions  four  hundred 
thousand  lives  destroyed  by  one  man!  Remarkable 
instance  of  the  instability  of  human  grandeur  1  for  he 
enjoyed  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  power  only  five 
months ! 

But  the  present  business  is  to  consider  Caesar  in  the 
light  of  a  scholar,  not  as  a  soldier.  If  his  character  as 
a  poet  is  disputable,  his  talents  as  an  orator,  and  his 
learning  and  sagacity  as  a  philosopher,  are  highly  and 
justly  esteemed.  By  a  rare  union  of  different  abilities 
he  excelled  at  once  in  the  elegance  of  polite  letters 
and  in  the  severer  department  of  recondite  science. 

As  an  orator,  Cicero  places  him  in  the  first  rank ; 
and  Quintilian  thinks  he  would  have  rivalled  Cicero, 
had  he  dovoted  his  abilities  to  the  rostrum  or  tribunal. 
The  elegance  of  his  language  was  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence which  distinguished  him  as  an  orator.  He  was 
more  attic  than  Cicero ;  and  if  he  had  transmitted 
his  best  orations  dawn  to  posterity,  Cicero  would  not 
have  stood  alone  at  the  head  of  Roman  orators.  Ci- 
cero himself  generously  extols  him,  and  things  him 
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equal  to  those  who  had  made  the  study  of  eloquence 
the  business  of  their  lives. 

But  eloquence  was  cultivated  by  Csesar  only  in  sub- 
servience to  his  ambition.  He  knew  that  the  Trium- 
viri^ in  the  plenitude  of  their  usurping  power^  could  cut 
off  the  heads  and  hands  of  mere  orators^  and  nail  them 
to  the  rostrum.  He  knew^  that  though  Cicero  incul- 
cated the  doctrine  that  arms  should  yield  to  the  gown, 
and  the  laurel  to  the  tongue,  it  was  the  swqrd  and  the 
axe  which,  in  his  time,  carried  all  before  it. 

Amidst  all  the  turbulence  of  ambition,  so  extensive 
was  his  capacity,  that  he  found  both  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  write  two  books,  addressed  to  Cicero,  on  the 
cool  and  dispassionate  subjects  of  grammatical  analogy. 
In  the  c^edication,  he  paid  Cicero  a  great  compliment, 
though  if  we  may  judge  from  his  own  conduct,  it  was 
insincere.  He  congratulated  the  orator  on  having  ob- 
tained a  laurel  more  honourable  than  all  military  tri- 
umph, as  it  was  more  glorious  to  extend  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  genius,  than  of  the  empire. 

Caesar  wrote  two  books  in  opposition  to  Cicero's 
Laus  Catonis,  in  which  Cato  Uticensis  had  been  cele- 
brated with  all  the  warmth  of  panegyric.  Caesar  con- 
sidered the  praise  of  Cato  as  a  reflection  on  himself, 
and  published  his  answer  in  two  orations,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name,  Anti-Catones. 

The  speeches  were  in  the  form  of  accusations  before 
a  judge;  and,  I  believe,  they  were  conducted  with 
temper,  for  Caesar  praises  Cato  in  the  midst  of  his  in- 
vective. He  was  too  much  master  of  his  temper  to 
suffer  it  to  be  indecently  disturbed  by  critical  contro- 
versy, and  he  was  sufficiently  politic  to  know,  that  to 
deny  a  merit  which  was  become  notorious,  would  injure 
the  cause  of  which  he  had  undertaken  the  defence. 

One  of  the  principal  topics  of  Caesar's  satire  was 
Cato's  ebriety.     But  he  relates  an  anecdote  of  it  which 
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redounds  to  the  honour  of  Cato's  general  character. 
Cato  returning  one  morning  from  a  convivial  meet- 
ings in  a  state  of  inebriation^  was  met  by  some  young 
men,  who  were  determined  to  see  whom  they  had 
encountered.  They  uncovered  his  face,  and  found  it 
Cato.  They  no  sooner  saw  him  than  they  blushed  on 
their  own  account,  for  having  taken  such  a  liberty 
with  so  great  a  man.  You  would  have  imagined  that 
they  had  been  detected  in  an  improper  state  by  Cato, 
and  not  Cato  by  them ;  so  great  was  their  confusion : 
and  hence  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  midst  of  drunken- 
ness, Cato's  character  was  respectable,  and  retained 
the  dignity  of  superior  virtue.  Caesar  could  not  have 
paid  Cato  a  greater  compliment,  or  allowed  him  more 
personal  authority,  than  by  relating  this  story,  in 
which  Cato,  even  when  divested  of  his  reason  by  ex- 
cess, was  yet  an  awful  character. 

I  imagine  Caesar,  in  the  liberality  and  urbanity  of  a 
cultivated  mind,  conducted  this  controversy  in  a  good- 
humoured  manner,  and  rather  more  for  the  pleasure 
and  amusement  of  it,  than  from  a  resentful  desire 
to  detract  from  Cato,  whom  his  enemies  allowed  to 
be  a  good  man  and  a  good  citizen.  Every  one  knows 
that  he  was  fond  of  wine ;  and,  Horace  seems  to  think 
that  his  virtue,  by  which  is  meant  his  manly  spirit,  ac- 
quired warmth  from  the  juice  of  the  grape. 

Narratur  et  prisci  CatODis 
Saepe  mero  caluisse  virtus. 

The  e£Pect  of  Caesar's  knowledge  in  astronomy  is  felt 
at  this  hour,  in  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar.  Caesar 
is  represented  in  Lucan,  as  saying  of  himself, 

■  media  inter  praelia  semper 

Stellarum  ccelique  plagis  supensque  vacavi. 

He  was  a  lover  of  the  science,  and  excelled  in  it;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  the  Julian  Calendar, 
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he  was  assisted  or  directed  fay  Sosigenes^  the  mstro- 
noroer^  who  had  derived  his  knowledge  from  the  hoi^ 
of  the  Nile.  It  is  probable  that  superstition^  and  not 
ignoralnee  only,  prevented  the  reformation  from  taking 
place^  before  Caesar  gave  <it  the  sanction  of  his  aiitho^ 
rity,  and  received  in  return>  the  whole  honour  of  the 
invention. 

Csesar's  Commentaries  are  too  well  known  to  admit 
of  much  animadversion  upon  them.  They  are  evidently 
formed  on  the  model  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Their 
language  is  pure^  and  flows  with  that  ease  and  perspi- 
cuity, which  has  induced  readers  unanimously  to 
compare  it  to  a  gentle  and  beautiful  river,  whose  son 
face  is  smooth,  and  waters  pellucid.  They  who  lament 
the  want  of  political  observations  in  them,  and  of  mas- 
terly strokes  of  animated  eloquence,  should  remember, 
that  Caesar  professed  only  to  write  commentari^,  and 
not  a  just  and  legitimate*  history. 

There  is  not  much  remaining  of  this  great  man*« 
composition f;  but  there  is  enough  to  induce  us  to  la- 
ment that  he  did  not  use  the  pen  more  than  the  sword. 
Poggius  maintains,  with  great  force  of  argument,  that 
in  military  merit,  his  first  object,  he  was  greatly  infe- 
rior to  Scipio. 

Pliny  the  elder  seems  to  think  vigour  of  mind  the 
distinguishing  character  of  Caesar.  He  means  not 
firmness  and  resolution  only;  but  a  peculiar  celerity 
and  irresistable  force,  which  can  be  compared  to  no- 
thing more   aptly  thim  to  fire.     He  could,    at    the 

*  Justam legitimamquehisUaiAm :  a  classical  mode  of  expression;  but 
naturalized  by  Bishop  Warburton  and  Bishop  Hurd. 

t  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  C»sar  wrote  the  following  works, 
which  are  lost— Nine  capital  Orations,  besides  some  smaller  ones,  on 
particular  occasions;  several  books  of  Epistles,  at  least  sixteen;  Libri 
Juspiciorum,  Auguraiia ;  and  some  aflfirm  that  he  translated  Aratus^ 
Phaenomena.  Other  things  are  attributed  to  him,  but,  it  is  supposed, 
erroneously. 
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same  time,  read  and  write,  and  listen  with  attention. 
He  has  heen  known  to  dictate  to  his  amanuenses  six  ot 
seven  letters  at  once.  Who  hut  must  lament  that 
amhition  stole  him  from  the  Muses  ?  He  might  havd 
spent  all  his  fire,  and  acquired  immortal  fame,  in  com- 
posing an  epic  poem,  or  the  history  of  his  country, 
without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  or  breaking  .one 
widow's  or  orphan's  heart  i  and  with  the  praise  and 
delight  of  all  posterity. 


EVENING  LI. 


ON  THB  J£I§0PIAN  FABLES   AS   A   SCHOOL-BOOK  FOR  V1SRY 

YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

I  THINK  it  may  admit  of  a  doubt,  whether  the  pre- 
senting of  the  common  fables,  which  are  called 
ifGsopian,  to  infant  minds,  is  the  most  eligible  mode  of 
communicating  those  first  ideas,  which  are  said  to  be 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  and  of  the  longest  dura- 
tion. « 

I  object  not  to  the  moral,  tralch  is  excellent,  if  the 
child  could  find  it  out :  but  the  child  thinks  of  nothing 
but  the  narrative,  and  perhaps,  in  the  childish  age, 
ought  to  think  of  nothing  else.  What  has  the  infant 
of  six  or  seven  years  to  do  with  the  cunning  maxims  of 
the  world?  The  great  business  is,  at  that  time,  to 
open  the  mind  in  the  pleasantest  manner,  by  repre- 
senting agreeable  images,  and  by  exciting  and 
gratifjring  curiosity. 

The  images  of  animals,  dogs,  horses,  bulls,  peacocks, 
are  very  agreeable  to  children ;  and  as  fables  exhibit 
sucli  images,  they  are  so  far  proper  for  their  element 
tary  instruction.  But  the  objection  is  to  that  shocking 
violation  of  truth  and  nature,  which  r^resents  the 
irrational''  and  mute  creation  reasoning  and  conversing 
by  urtkrolate  langui^e. 

Children  naturally  love  truth,  and  when  they  read  a 
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story,  their  first  question  is,  whether  it  is  true  ?  If 
they  find  it  true,  they  are  pleased  with  it ;  if  not,  they 
value  it  but  little,  and  it  soon  becomes  insipid.  But 
they  either  immediately  know  that  a  story,  in  which  a 
dog  or  a  horse  is  represented  speaking,  is  false  ;  or  if 
they  believe  it  true,  it  contradicts  their  experience,  and 
confounds  all  their  ideas,  so  that  they  hardly  know  how 
to  trust  the  evidence  of  their  senses. 

The  reasoning  and  conversation  of  irrational  animals 
raise  them  to  a  level  with  the  human  species ;  and  if 
children  are  to  respect  reason  and  speech  as  most  ex- 
cellent gifts,  they  will,  in  their  imaginations,  honour 
the  cock,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox,  as  much  as  man,  or 
else  degrade  man  to  the  rank  of  the  cock,  the  wolf,  and 
the  fox. 

Is  zoology  a  valuable  part  of  knowledge,  and  con- 
fessedly useful  and  pleasing  to  children  ?  Then  why 
mislead  them  in  their  first  ideas  of  animals  around 
them,  by  attributing  to  animals  not  only  speech  and 
reason,  but  a  thousand  actions,  instincts,  and  contri- 
vances, totally  different  from  those  which  are  natural  ? 

While  I  am  writing,  I  open  Croxall,  and  I  see  a 
print  of  a  cat  hanging  by  the  hinder  legs,  on  a  peg, 
and  pretending  to  be  dead,  in  order  to  entice  the  mice 
to  come  down.  A  child  of  strong  sense  will  say.  How 
could  a  cat  tie  her  hinder  legs  together  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  hang  herself  up  as  represented?  and 
have  cats  such  refined  subtilty  ?  I  mention  this  instance 
out  of  a  hundred  others,  merely  because  I  accidently 
open  the  book  at  that  fable.  As  the  cat  is  an  animal 
with  which  children  are  in  general  well  acquainted,  any 
unnatural  representation  of  it,  will  immediately  be  de- 
tected and  despised. 

The  style  and  language  of  all  the  ^sopian  fables 
now  in  use,  is  generally  above  the  comprehension  of 
those  by  whom  alone   they  are  read.     Croxall's  is  at 
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the  same  time  a  very  mean  style.  Dodsley*s  indeed^ 
is  a  far  better ;  but,  in  seajrch  of  fine  language,  he  has 
deviated  greatly  from  simplicity,  and  rendered  his 
fables  unintelligible  to  those  for  whom  they  are  chiefly 
designed. 

L'Estrange's  vulgarity,  indelicacy,  and  foolish  poli- 
tics, deservedly  condemn  his  book  to  oblivion.  His 
book  is  nauseously  vulgar,  and  fit  only  for  the  jakes. 
I  cannot  admire  either  his  or  Croxall's  applications. 
They  are,  indeed,  seldom  read  by  children,  and  serve 
only  to  swell  the  volumes.  They  are  too  long,  and  too 
badly  written,  to  serve  for  the  instruction  of  young 
scholars.  Two  or  three  lines  of  application^  in  the 
manner  of  Phaedrus,  would  have  answered  the  purpose 
much  better. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  Croxall's  language,  that  I 
may  not  be  thought  to  chuse  the  worst  specimens^  I 
will  quote  three  or  four  lines  of  his  first  fable,  and 
leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  how  well  it  is  adapted 
to  children. 

"  A  brisk  young  cock,"  says  he,  "  in  company  with 
two  or  three  pullets,  his  mistresses,  raking  upon  a 
dunghill  for  something  to  entertain  them  with,  hap- 
pened to  scratch  up  a  jewel.  He  knew  what  it  was 
well  enough,"  &c.  I  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of 
giving  children  an  idea  that  a  cock  "  knows  what  a 
jewel  is  well  enough."  I  only  animadvert  on  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  expression.  It  aims  at  humour  without 
reaching  it;  and  is  totally  destitute  of  that  elegant  sim- 
plicity, in  which  a  narrative  of  this  kind  should  be  pre- 
sented to  children.  It  were  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with 
the  vulgarisms  and  absurdities  of  Croxall's  ^sopian 
fables. 

But  yet,  for  want  of  a  better,  this  book,  with  the 
help  of  the  wooden  cuts,  has  served  to  entertain  chil- 
dren.    All  I  contend  for  is,  that  it  is  not  adapted  to 
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the  use  of  children  by  the  author,  neither  is  it,  initaeff, 
fit  for  them.  It  is  at  once  too  high  and  too  low  for 
their  purpose. 

Are  Gray's  fit  for  children  ?  Not  for  very  young  ones. 
They  are  far  above  their  comprehension.  They  are 
not  entirely  intelligible  to  children  under  twelve  or 
fourteen,  unless  in  rare  cases  of  premature  improve- 
ment and  sagacity.  But  some  book  is  wanted  that 
shall  be  in  general  calculated  for  all  children  at  that 
period,  when  the  mind,  like  the  rosebud,  i&  half  closed 
and  half  expanded. 

Fables  are  proper;  but  what  fables?  Only  those 
among  the  iEsopian,  in  which  the  animals  da  not 
speak,  fmd  do  not  act  inconsistently  with  their  nature. 

But  by  fables,  I  mean,  what  the  word  poroperly 
means,  stories  in  general,  and  not  those  of  Msap  only. 
Those  of  iEsop,  after  all  that  has  been  said  on  the 
propriety  of  children's  reading  them,  are  fitter  for  men 
than  children,  and  were  originally  addressed  to  men  on 
momentous  occasions.  They  are  seldom  read  by  chil- 
dren, so  as  to  afford  the  very  sage  and  important  in- 
struction which  their  inventors  intended  to  convey  in 
this  artful  and  insinuating  mode. 

I  recommend  fables  of  another  kind,  for  the  purpose 
of  initiation;  that  is,  tales,  which  paint  pictures  in 
the  imagination,  affect  the  heart,  excite  laughter,  or 
powerfully  interest  and  indulge  curiosity. 

If  it  should  be  asked.  Where  such  are  to  be  found; 
I  cannot  immediately  answer :  but  I  can  say,  without 
hesitation,  who  could  compose  them  with  judgment 
and  genius.  The  reader  will  conjecture  that  I  mean 
that  lady  who  published  some  admirable  Lessons  and 
Hymns  for  Children*.  Almost  every  word  in  those 
books  is  judiciously  selected,  and   they  are  so  enter- 

•Mrs.  Trimmer's  and  Mr.  Day's  books  have  also  a  great  deal  of 
merit  in  this  way. 
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taining^  that  children  read  without  considering  them  as 
a  task,  just  as  they  should  do ;  the  delight  beguiling 
the  labour. 

Studio  fallente  laborem. — Hob. 

A  volume  of  fables  by  that  lady,  consisting  of  the 
best  and  most  rational  of  the  i&opian,  and  of  other 
entertaining  narratives,  whether  with  a  moral  expressed 
or  not,  would  be  a  most  valuable  present  to  the  rising 
generation.  One  would  almost  wish  for  infancy  again, 
for  the  pleasure  of  reading  it,  and  escaping  dull  lessons 
in  spelling-books,  dull  fables  in  Croxall,  and  a  hundred 
other  dismal  and  dreary  moralities,  which  have  little 
other  tendency  than  to  make  the  young  mind  loath  the 
sight  of  a  book,  and  hate  those  things  which,  properly 
managed,  afford  an  exquisite  delight,  by  painting  to  the 
imagination  and  gratifying  curiosity. 

EVENING  LIl. 

OV  THE  LITERARY  CHARACTER  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

Ingenii  largitor  venter. 

The  old  saying  vexatio  dat  wtellectum,  I  am  sorry  to 
observe,  seems  to  have  received  some  confirmation  from 
the  instances  of  many  ingenious  men  worthy  of  a  better 
t^te.  To  the  distresses  which  poets  have  felt,  are  often 
attributed  the  finest  of  their  poems;  but,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  justly  urged,  that  their  industry,  and  not  their 
abilities,  was  increased  or  excited  by  distress.  This 
indeed  is  partly  true,  but  not  entirely.  They  must 
have  had  abilities  inherent  in  them,  or  they  could  not 
have  been  excited ;  according  to  that  vulgar  observa- 
tion, that  it  is  impossible  to  get  blood  out  of  a  stone : 
but  at  the  same  time,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  their  abilities  were  actually  improved  by  that 
thoughtfulness  and  attention  which  distress  has  a  ten«- 
4ency  to  produce. 

And  yet,  with  respect  to  poetry,  a  diversity  of  opi- 
nions prevail  on  the  effects  of  distress :   for  while  the 
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author  in  my  motto  says^  that  hunger  gives  ingenuity, 
another  informs  us^  that  the  mind  must  be  free  from 
anxiety  in  order  to  make  good  verses^  nor  be  troubled 
with  the  care  of  procuring  a  blanket.  Horace  is  full 
of  wine  and  dainties  when  he  calls  on  the  name  of 
Bacchus  with  all  the  frantic  enthusiasm  of  poetry*. 

I  am  afraid  Juvenal^  who  is  rather  given  to  decla- 
mation^ asserted  this  doctrine  without  a  due  attention 
to  actual  experience:  for  in  his  time/ as  well  as  ours, 
poverty  seems  to  have  had  a  favourable  influence  on 
poetry.  Many  instances  may  be  produced  of  this 
truth  in  the  annals  of  modem  literati ;  and  I  believe 
we  may  add  to  the  number  the  name  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. 

From  his  want  of  attention  to  that  economy  which 
dunces  often  pay^  and  are  very  happy  in  consequence 
of  it^  he  spent  his  life  in  penury.  But  his  mind  was 
rich,  and  dispensed  a  portion  of  its  opulence  to  provide 
sustenance  for  its  partner.  To  his  distresses  the  literary 
world  is  indebted  for  a  few  very  fine  compositions.  In 
the  school  of  affliction  he  learned  to  feel,  or  at  least  to 
exercise  those  feelings  which  his  writings  express  with 
so  much  sensibility.  His  genius  was  called  forth  by 
want;  and  when  once  he  began  to  feel  his  strength, 
he  relied  on  it  for  support.  He  who  writes  for  sup- 
port, will  often  write  when  necessity  urges,  rather  than 
when  genius  impels,  and  the  consequence  will  be  8 
great  inequality. 

Goldsmith,  though  a  good  writer  in  prose,  appean 
to  me  to  owe  his  most  solid  reputation  to  poetry. 

Edwin  and  Angelina  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
pieces  in  the  language ;  perhaps  it  stands  next  in  the 
favour  of  the  people  to  Gray's  delightful  Elegy.  Its 
general  reception  proves  that  its  beauties  are  generally 

*  Anxietace  carens  animus  versus  facit^  omnis  acerbi 

Iinpatiens^  nee  de  lodice  paranda 

SoUicitus;  saturest  cum  dicit  Horatius,  Euoe. — Juvbnal. 
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feltj  and  need  not  be  pointed  out  by  the  subtle  remarks 
of  critical  refinement.  The  language  and  sentiments 
are  delicate.  The  sentiments  came  from  a  tender 
hearty  and  the  language  was  dictated  by  a  most  elegant 
taste.  Who  but  must  lament  that  he  who  felt  so 
tenderly,  and  wrote  so  sweetly,  often  wanted  a  shilling 
to  provide  him  with  his  daily  bread.  I  knew  him  inti- 
mately in  my  early  life,  and  can  affirm  that  he  was  com- 
passionate to  every  child  in  misfortune,  and  generous 
beyond  the  rules  of  prudence. 

For  to  the  houseless  child  of  want 

His  door  was  open  stiU, 
Andy  thoufjfh  his  portion  was  but  scant, 

He  gave  it  with  good  will. 

In  the  Traveller  he  adopts  a  different  style  of  poetry ; 
but  in  the  strong  and  nervous  language  of  a  Dry  den; 
a  Tickel,  or  of  an  Addison  (in  his  letter  to  Lord 
Hallifax,)  he  exhibits  the  same  fine  veiii  of  exquisite 
sensibility. 

The  first  ten  lines  constitute  a  poetical  paragraph 
not  often  exceeded  in  magnificence  of  style  and  tender- 
ness of  affection,  by  any  verses  in  the  English  language ; 
and  the  subsequent  passages  are  seldom  inferior  in 
strength,  and  often  exceed  it  in  imagery.  The  whole 
breathes  a  manly  spirit,  and  a  love  of  human  nature, 
of  liberty,  and  of  his  country.  It  is  one  of  those  poems 
which,  among  the  numbers  which  daily  sink  in  the 
gulph  of  oblivion,  will  glide  along  the  stream  of  time 
to  late  posterity.  It  is  formed  to  be  placed  in  the 
rank  of  classics,  because  it  addresses  at  once  the  bosom 
and  the  fancy.  Such  feelings  are  raised  by  it,  as  must 
please  always  and  universally ;  and  this  is  indeed  the 
effect  of  all  the  works  which  live  and  flourish  in  ages 
distant  from  their  production,  when  the  arts  of  concili- 
ating favour  and  exciting  attention,  and  when  partiality 
and  personal  interest  operate  no  more. 

Next    in  reputation  to   the  Traveller,  stands   his 

VOL.  If.  N  N 
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Deserted  ViUage.  The  subject  did  not  require  so 
nervous  a  style  as  the  Traveller ;  but  it  t^uired  sweet- 
hess^  tenderness^  simplicity ;  atid  in  tliese  most  delight- 
ful graces  it  richly  abounds.  The  poet  every  where 
disj^ays  itt  it  a  zeal  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  society^  and  a  detestation  of  that  pride, 
vice^  and  luxury,  and  of  those  deviations  ifrom  nature 
and  primitive  simplicity,  which  enormous  apulrace 
contributes  to  introduce. 

The  versification  has  in  it  something  original.  It  is 
excellently  adapted  to  the  subject,  diough  it  is  unlike 
that  of  Pope,  Dryden,  or  any  predecessor.  There  is 
something  in  its  flow  remarkably  pathetic.  It  came 
from  the  heart ;  and  the  imagination  oidy  added  the 
beautiful  tinges  of  poetical  colouring. 

Tlie  public  who,  in  a  length  of  tone,  are  always 
found  to  decide  with  soEdity  of  judgment,  though  often 
too  hasty  in  their  first  applause,  have  selected  all  the 
more  striking  passages  of  the  poem,  and  almost  com- 
mitted them  to  memory.  The  village  preacher,  the 
village  schoolmaster,  and  the  village  alehouse,  are 
drawn  with  afifection,  and  have  recommended  them- 
selves to  the  attention  of  every  sympathizing  reader. 

I  have  known  fastidious  critics  of  reputed  learning, 
who  pretended  that  they  could  see  no  superior  excel- 
lence in  these  poems,  and  suggested  that  the  popularity 
of  a  poem  was  in  their  minds  a  suspicious  circumstance, 
and  led  them  to  conclude,  primd  facie,  that  it  was  of 
little  intrinsic  value.  But  it  may  be  fairly  concluded 
that  such  persons,  actuated  by  envy,  undervalue  what 
they  have  been  unable  to  obtain ;  and,  like  the  fox  in 
the  fable,  stigmatize,  as  unworthy  their  endeavours, 
the  grapes  which  they  cannot  reach. 

Men  of  logical  and  mathematical  heads  are  apt  to 
view  a  poem  principally  with  an  eye  to  its  plan,  to  the 
mechanical  circumstances  of  method,  and  the  regular 
disposition  of  the  component  pai:jts ;  but  such  persons 
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h«y^  indeed  no  juster  idea  of  real  beauty  in  a  poem, 
tJMtn  a  common  stoi^emasoi^  qx  biticUayer,  who  vocka 
l^  rule  md  Ui^e,  of  magnific^ice  and  grace  ux  a  ^w 
l^iece  of  architecture. 

A  pp^pa  ^  indeed  tbe  more  perfe^,  the  xaoie  regular 
itn  plw ;  but  there  ^e  graces  beyo9d  the  reach  of  artj 
and  these  will  fuUy  compensfttei,  when  they  abound^ 
(or  the  want  of  inochanical  regularity.  Horace  oay^, 
u\  the  style  of  crii*i<^  legUlatiofl, 

I^ilcia  sonto. 

l^et  poems  give  plea^we  a^d  they  wU|  he  readj» 
lrh^e  critics  rail  unheard  or  unregarded. 

Qeld^th  was  buried  in  Pqet'^  Comer,  a^  he  U 
chie^y  to  be  considered  ?^  a  poet ;  tof  though  his  prose 
is  animated,  and  contains  many  fine  images  expressed 
in  ymd  langua^e^  yet  it  is  incorrect  and  unequal,  the 
hasty  production  of  necessity  working  against  inclina- 
tion. 

^is  Citizen  of  the  World  ^as,  with  many  goo^ 

})aper^  n)auy  ftbsurd  opes,  and  m^iny  wri^tei^  ip  a  care- 
eas  pptiH^R^r?    It  wiU  never  hpld  a  distinguished  place 
in  a  ^|ect  librfiry. 

Some  of  his  ^^^ays  ^re  l^eautiful.  There  is  a  deli- 
cacy of  phrase,  and  a  tenderness  of  affection  in  many  of 
them,  and  the  author  has  attempted  humour  on  several 
subjects  with  success ;  but  here  also  is  something  of 
inequality,  incorrectness,  and  absurdity. 

As  a  dramatist,  his  genius  verged  to  the  farcical. 
Hiq  Yicar  c^  Wakefield  I  think  the  best  of  his  prosaic 
sfritings.  It  speaks  to  the  heart,  and  causes  such  an 
ipteirppt,  ^a  ie^Af^  the  understanding  to  connive  at  a 
yery  gre^  degree  of  iniprpbability. 

The  Histpries  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  England,  are 
n^/srely  ecHnpilatiqns,  hastily  finished  for  the  temporary 
aifpply  of  inpnpy ;  and  though  they  are  not  without 
animated  paWAges,  cannot  be  raised  higher  in  the  f^cale 
of  literature  than  the  rank  of  school  bociks. 
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Goldsmith  had  a  great  taste  for  natural  history^  and 
wished^  as  I  hearid  him  say^  to  write  something  in  the 
naanner  of  the  elder  Pliny.  But  he  had  not  a  sufficient 
share  of  science  to  qualify  him  for  the  performance.  In 
his  Animated  Nature^  he  therefore  had  recourse  to 
compiling,  and,  I  helieve,  descended  to  mere  transla- 
tion. What  he  wrote  himself  displays  his  genius  to 
advantage,  but  not  his  accuracy  ;  and^  upon  the  whole, 
he  appears  to  have  been  more  solicitous  to  write  an  en- 
tertaining than  a  solid  book.  It  may  please  and  im- 
prove schoolboys  and  superficial  readers ;  but  scholars 
and  philosophers  will  rather  chuse  to  draw  from  the 
fountains  which  supplied  hb  stream ;  a  stream  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  in  the  present  case,  often  runs  like 
a  shallow  rivulet. 

Want  made  him  write  much,  and  rather  on  subjects 
suggested  by  his  paymasters  than  by  the  unbiassed 
feelings  of  his  own  genius.  The  lumber  of  the  com- 
pilations will  sink  in  the  gulph  of  oblivion ;  but  the 
poems  will  glide  on  to  posterity.  Their  style  and 
pathos  have  been  well  imitated  by  Mr.  Crabbe  in  his 
Village ;  nor  is  the  loss  of  a  Goldsmith's  descriptive  and 
sentimental  strain  unsupplied  by  Cowper. 


EVENING  LIIl. 

ON  SOME  REMARKABLE  LATIN  EPIGRAMS. 

I  WAS  lately  reading  an  impassioned  copy  of  verses 
in  an  epigrammatist,  celebrated  in  his  time,  one  Ber- 
nardus  Bauhusius,  and  could  not  help  being  struck 
with  the  impropriety  of  its  conclusion.  After  the  ten- 
derest  exclamation  it  ends  in  a  pun.  The  subject  is 
Ecce  homo,  one  too  serious  to  admit  of  witticism ; 
and  I  believe  the  writer,  in  attempting  wit  upon  it, 
complied  with  the  taste  of  the  times  without  the  least 
intention  to  be  unbecomingly  jocular. 
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Ecce'meoB  Jesus  pro  me,  livorque,  cruorque» 

£r  tabum,  et  sanies !  Ecce  homo,  nuUus  homo ! 
Ecce  homo,  qui  pro  me ! sed  fleodum  est<— -currite^  oeelliy 

Id  duo  flumina,  mi  lumina,  liquimini. 
Ite,  piae  piiisB,  pallentes  currite  rivis, 

Grandibus,  iodomitis,  tabificis  lachrymis. 
Quid  ?  nondum  ulla  veoit  ?  cessatis,  lumina  ?  saltern 

Unica saltem  una,  O  ^ttula  panra,  veni. 

Me  miserum  !  non  ulla  venit,  non  prosilit  ulla ! 

O  pie  Christe,  quis  est,  quem,  tu  adamas?  adamas. 

I  add  a  few  epigrams,  from  the  same  author,  who  is 
now  little  known,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  classical 
reader.  The  following  is  on  the  three  grand  enemies 
of  man,  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil,  imitated, 
I  think,  by  Parnell : 

TRES  HOMINIS  HOSTES. 

Unum  grammaticum,  lofpcumque  et  rhetora  vita  *. 

Hos  mod6  vitaris,  cetera  tuta  tibi. 
Quis  rhetor? — Mundm-y — fiiUax  loj|ricus ? — Cacodamon ; 

Semper  declinans,  est  Coro,  grammatieus. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  an  epigram  on  the  bed  of 
the  new-bom  infant  Jesus,  and  a  curious  specimen  of 
the  taste  of  the  times.  The  poet  laments  the  coldness 
of  the  bed. 

IN  LECTULUM  DULCISSIMI INFANTIS  JESU  RECEN5  NATL 

Conde  sinistellam,  dextellam,  Jetuie,  conde. 

Conde,  puelle,  aures,  conde,  pueUe,  caput. 
Oscula,  parvule,  conde,  labeUa,  tenerrima  conde. 

Hoc  tege  lumen  et  hoc,  hoc  te^e  tempus  et  hoc. 
O  ego,  mi  Jesu,  tuus  O !  si  lectuius  essem, 

Te,  te  ego,  vel  fuso  sanguine,  calfncerem. 
Sic  ego ;  sed  contra  mater :  **  non  sanguine  gaudet 

lUe  mens  dulcis,  meUeus  iUe  meus ; 
Poscit  a^uam"— jam  nunc  dabimus,  dulcissime  virgo. 

An  multam  ?  "  multam" — num  gelidam  ? — "  cafidam  ?" 
Num  dulcem  ?  "  salsam :" — de  flumine  ? — "  luminc** — fonte  ? 

"  Fronte" — Ohe  satis  est,  jam  dabo,  virgo,  dabo." 

Who  is  not  ready  to  say  with  the  poet,  Ohe  satis  est  ? 

He  thus  concludes  an  epitaph  on  Arias  Montanus, 
the  celebrated  linguist.  After  enumerating  almost  all 
the  known  languages,  in  which  he  says  Montanus  was 
completely  skilled,  he  adds  well  enough, 

Angelicam  optavit  linguam  quo^ue  discere ;  Christu* 
Audiit,  angel icum  sustmit  mqu^  chorum. 
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But  the  grand  isfliHt  of  getim,  afti  winefh  the  poet 
values  huBserf  not  a  little^  is  the  &Ik>wiDg.  tt  has 
heen  noticed  in  the  SpectatOk*.  He  t;li1b  ft  a  verse 
making  one  book^  and  a  book  coni^isting  of  one  verse. 
But  I  will  give  it  and  its  title  in  the  poet's  own  words: 

''  Divae^  optimse,  maxhnsdque  mBtri  vivgim  Maris 
admirabilem  hunc  Urdus  IWri  versum,  unius  vermm 
Hbrim,  Chnstianxun  Proteum^  tot  ora  scific^  quot 
coelum  sydera  gerentem  (verti  enitn  potest  nllfos, 
bies  et  vicies^  sensu  salvo  et  heroici  canmnis  lege)  hosbi 
hi  coeli  reginam  affectus  monumentum  hoc  pottimus 
sempiternum : 

Toi  lUn  sunt  diiet,  tirgo,  putt  ndera  ario. 

*'  In  eodum  hoc  Proteo  retrogrados  vtwns  pcene 
centum  est  invenire.'* 

Another^  which  he  thinks  a  superior  effort,  follows: 
''  Deo  Optimo  maxitno,  'sstemo  Dei  Slio  Christo  Jesu 
tnuTidi  servaftoii  Proteus  e  variis  sacrarudi  Kterarmn 
locis  depromptus,  priori  longe  admSrabilior,  tiafn  sensti 
salvo,  et  heroic!  carminis  lege,  verti  potest  3j6ZBfi00, 
scilicet  tricies,  sexies,  centies,  miflies  vicfes  ^octies  wil- 
lies et  octingehties," 

Rex,  dug,  foi,  lot,  httc,fons,  upet,  ptur,  mons,  peira,  CRUnrus. 

What  a  laborious  calculation  for  a  poetl 

In  a  florid  epigram,  of  soAie  length,  he  ^v^  his  heart 
to  Christ,  and  exhorts  the  sons  of  men  to  do  likewise, 
concluding  thus : 

Corda  data. — O  quidat,  quam  sine  corde  sapit! 

Of  St.  Ste^phen,  who  rejoiced  while  he  was  stoned, 
he  says, 

Sicdniamat  Ii4>ide8? — sic  cert^ — nonne  Conma* 
Qnaii  mvltb  pidchra  velit  liq^idis. 

His  epigrammic  reihark  on  the  physician,  is  not  in 
a  bad  taste : 


L^..    f  i.^ .- 
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Rei  misera  medicus  est,  cui  nunquam  ben^  est 
Nisi  inal6  sit  quam  plurimis. 

In  his  aspirations  after  the  heavenly  flame,  he  ex- 
claims^ 

O  amor !  O  desiderium !  mea  fax,  meus  ignis 
Cur  me  sic  uris  ?  cur  ?-»— quia  tarn  prtKul  et. 

The  beggar's  speech  is  striking: 

De  Deo  loquor  libenter«  non  libenter  audio. 

His  hint  to  a    sturdy  beggar   deserves  attention, 
from  the  mendicant  order ; 

MoBCCy  quid  sera  petis?  vili  (^uid  de  stipe  vivis  ? 

Alcid»  nervos,  ossa  Miloms  babes. 
Vah  pudeat  I — sum  pauper,  ais;  mentire;  supertunt 

En  bini  census,  dextra,  sinistra,  tibi. 

The  following^  written  under  a  half-length  figure, 
contains  a  fine  compliment : 

Dimidium  pinxit  qus  dextera  Banomieum» 
Nor&t  quod  totum  pingere  nemo  potest. 

Another  good  epitaph  on  Arias  Montanus : 

Hoc  Synts  in  tumulo  est,  Hebraus,  Graius,  et  Auson 

Verus  item,  non  teter  et  ustus,  /trabt, 
"  Quinque  homines,"  inquis  ? — ne,  lector,  fallere ;  naraque 

Graius,  is  et  Latins,  qui  Syrus  ille  et  Arabs, 
Hebraensque,  idem  est :  nemp^  hie  est  magnus  Arias, 

Qui,  pairid,  unus  homo ;  guiuque  sed,  ore,  fuit* 

The  use  of  religious  love  and  fear : 

Ut  fugitan  scelus  omne,  et  amem  super  omnia  numen. 
Da  mihi  fraena,  timor,  da  mihi  calcar,  amor. 

But  I  will  add  no  more^  lest  I  weary  the  reader, 
whom  I  wish,  for  a  moment,  to  amuse. 

Bemardus  Bauhusius,  like  manyof  tbe.aonsof  Loyola, 
possessed  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  the  absurdities 
of  his  manner  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  erroneous  taste 
of  his  age.  There  are  some  kinds  of  false  wit  as  enter- 
taining from  their  absurdity  as  the  true.  It  im  the 
fBcdiocrii  poeta,  the  middling  poet,  the  insipid  race  who 
want  3ense  to  be  right,  and  the  spirit  to  be  wrong, 
whom  Horace  means  when  he  says,  neither  gods  nor 
men,  nor  the  booksellers  shops  can  tolerate  them.  It 
would  be  injustice  to  Bauhusius  not  to  allow  t^at  he 
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has  many  elegant  lines  and  phrases,  and  some  epigrams 
in  the  truly  classical  taste,  with  sense  and  beauty  in 
the  beginning  and  middle,  and  with  point  at  the  end. 

I  will  dismiss  this  subject  with  the  poet's  own  apo- 
logy. 

PORTA  AD  MUSAM  SUAM. 

Serpere  te  momi  dicunt,  nimiumque  jacere 

Increpat  et  soccos  iUe  vel  iUe  tuos. 
Ne  tamen  hoc  ten  eras  urat  tibi,  Musa,  medullas, 

SerpufU  et  viols  et  dulcia  tnLgnjacent. 

The  modem  Latin  poets,  though  at  present  neg- 
lected, were  much  read,  and  often  imitated  by  Pope, 
Addison,  Parnell,  and  most  of  the  wits  of  their  age. 


EVENING  LIV. 

ON    THE  MOST   EFFECTUAL  MEANS   OF  PROMOTING   SELF- 
COMPLACENCY. 

There  is  a  kind  of  self-complacency  which  arises 
solely  from  excessive  self-conceit.  A  person  under  the 
influence  of  this  foible  imagines  every  thing  which  he 
says  or  does  excellent,  and  every  thing  that  belongs  to 
him  superior  to  the  very  same  thing  in  the  possession 
of  his  neighbour.  According  to  the  conunon  adage,  his 
geese  are  all  swans.  This  quality  renders  a  man 
completely  ridiculous,  and  is  indeed  utterly  inconsistent 
with  good  sense  and  the  obvious  suggestions  of  common 
experience. 

But  there  is  also  another  kind  of  self-complacency, 
which  is  founded  on  solid  and  virtuous  principles,  and 
is  the  cause  of  one  of  the  most  substantial  satisfactions 
which  human  nature  can  enjoy.  I  mean  to  enumerate 
a  few  of  the  means  which  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
produce  it. 

The  offices  of  Christian  piety  are  attended  with 
pleasure  of  a  species  no  less  durable  than  exalted.  It 
was  this  which  induced  Erasmus  to  declare  in  a  serious 
sense,  that  there  are  no  greater  Epicures  than  pious 
Christians.     What  can  contribute   more  to  pleasure 
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than  the  consequence  of  piety,  the  calm  serenity  of  re- 
liance and  resignation  ? 

To  please  one*s-self,  such  is  the  happy  constitution 
of  things,  nothing  contributes  more  effectually  than 
the  communication  of  innocent  pleasure  to  others.  I 
say  innocent  pleasure ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  guilt  to 
add  a  bitter  infusion  to  the  sweetest  cup  of  human  de- 
light. 

Acts  of  pure  Christian  charity,  unmixed  with  osten- 
tation, leave  a  relish  behind  them  which  few  gratifica- 
tions equal  or  resemble.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
internal  sensations  of  a  truly  charitable  man,  after 
having  unostentatiously  relieved  a  person  in  great  and 
urgent  distress,  are  more  pleasurable  than  those  of  the 
most  celebrated  conqueror :  and  I  imagine  the  good 
Samaritan  and  Mr.  Hanway  enjoyed  greater  delight 
than  was  usually  experienced  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
Caesar,  Charles  the  Twelfth,  Frederic  King  of  Prussia, 
or  Lord  Clive.  The  blood  seems  to  run  more  smoothly 
in  its  channels  after  a  benevolent  action ;  so  that  the 
delight  of  it,  while  perfectly  pure,  may  at  the  same 
time  be  denominated  a  sensual  pleasure.  It  is  a  delight 
also  which  may  be  recalled  at  will,  and  it  affords  pecu- 
liar solace  under  sickness  and  affliction. 

As  the  state  of  man  is  progressive.  Providence  has 
been  pleased  to  ordain  that  the  steps  of  his  improve- 
ment should  be  attended  with  complacency.  Whether 
the  improvement  is  moral  or  mental,  the  pleasure  is 
great  which  accompanies  it.  A  man  feels  himself 
rising  in  value  by  every  new  acquisition  of  good  qua- 
lities. To  be  advancing  more  and  more,  by  daily  ap- 
proaches, to  attainable  perfection,  is  a  state  so  pleasant, 
that  it  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  ascent  up  a  beau- 
tiful hill,  where  the  prospect  over  variegated  meadows, 
meandering  streams,  forests,  distant  roofs  and  spires, 
becomes  at  every  step  more  delightful. 
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Industry  in  laudable  pursuits  is  a  never-ftiling  sooioe 
of  internal  satisfaction.  It  causes  a  pleasing  sucoessian 
of  ideas,  by  bringing  new  objects,  or  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances,  continually  in  view.  And  if  it  is  conver- 
sant with  matters  of  importance,  and  attended  with 
success,  there  is  no  state  so  happy  as  that  of  an  indos* 
trious  man  in  the  exercise  of  his  doll  and  abilities. 

To  have  subdued  an  irregular  or  excessive  passion, 
and  to  have  resisted  a  mean,  a  vicious,  a  degrading  in- 
clination, affords  a  pleasing  consciousness  of  virtuous 
resolution ;  a  sensation  so  agreeable  and  flattering,  as 
could  not  have  been  equalled  by  indulgence  or  compli- 
ance with  it ;  and  has  this  additional  advantage,  that  it 
is  not  followed  by  pain,  remorse,  or  any  consequences 
which  can  occasicm  shame  or  sorrow.  On  the  con- 
trary, after  the  gratification  of  vice  or  irregularity, 
a  man  feek  himself  little  and  low  ;  he  despises  himself, 
and  xeoovers  not  his  happiness  till,  by  contrition  or 
amendment,  he  regains  a  due  degree  of  self-esteem. 

No  bad  man,  says  the  heathen  poet,  is  a  happy  man. 
Nemo  maluefdue.*  He  is  perhaps  for  ever  in  pursuit 
of  enjoyment;  but  he  feels  agitations  and  anxieties 
that  detract  much  from  his  pleasures  ;  and  his  reflee- 
tions  upon  them,  and  their  consequences  to  himself, 
his  family,  and  many  others,  become,  at  least  in  the 
solitary  hours  of  dejection,  ill-hefidth,  or  of  night  alone, 
extremely  uneasy.  So  that  it  is  not  merely  the  deds- 
mation  of  a  preacher,  but  the  decision  of  experience 
arising  from  actiial  £Eict,  which  pronounces  that  a  good 
conscience  is  necessary  to  the  toue  esjoymeat  of  life. 

No  man  can  hafve  a  conscience  perfectly  void  of 
o£Eence ;  but  whoever  has  ^olated  it  reluctantly,  and 
repented  as  often  as  he  has  transgressed,  may  be  said 
to  have  a  good  conscience ;  and  a  treasure  it  is  vmore 
to  be  desired  than  the  golden  stores  continually  brought 

*  Juvenal. 
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ffctn  tiie  East^  by  inen>  whom  Providence  suffers  to 
become  enormously  rich^  to  fehew  that  enormous  riches 
are  no  decisive  marks  of  its  peculiar  favour. 

How  sweet  the  slumbers  of  him  who  can  lie  down  on 
his  pillow  and  review  the  transactions  of  every  day 
without  condemning  himself!  A  good  conscience  is 
the  finest  opiate.  The  Materia  Medica  cannot  supply 
one  half  so  efficacious  and  pleasant ;  and  all  the  nabobs 
tog«ether,  if  they  were  to  unite  their  fortunes  in  contri- 
bution^ could  not  purchase  a  similar  one. 

Good  heidth,  preserved  by  temperance  and  regularity 
gives  a  sweetness  to  life,  a  pleasantness  of  feeling  which- 
no  civil  honours  or  secular  prosperity  can  bestow. 

Prudential  economy  in  the  management  of  expences, 
and  the  confining  of  them  to  the  certain  income,  so  as 
not  to  be  incumbered  with  debt,  or  distressed  by  the 
invention  of  ways  and  means  to  raise  supplies  for  the 
current  year,  exempt  from  ten  thousand  painful  soli- 
-citudes,  and  give  an  ease  and  calmness  of  spirits  un- 
known to  the  most  opulent  who  possess  not  this  caution ; 
-a  caution  equally  required  by  prudence  and  commoa 
honesty.  To  see,  in  consequence  of  it,  a  fomily  rising 
to  independence,  not  likely  to  be  exposed  to  the  soom 
and  ill  usage  of  the  world,  affords  a  comfort  more 
Batisfactory  than  the  fugacious  pleasures  of  ostentatious 
-extravagance. 

Self-esteem,  founded  on  rational  princ^es,  is  one  of 
the  ifirst  requisites  to  a  happy  life  ;  and  to  the  honour 
-of  ^rtue  a^nd  religion,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  it  is  at* 
tainable  only  by  a  benevolent,  a  wise,  a  prmleat  con* 
ifncU  Men  who,  by  early  education,  by  happily  falUng 
am^ong  good  examples,  by  reading  good  hodks,  >and  by 
forming  good  habits  in  tonsequence  of  all  lliese  advan- 
tages, conduct  themselves  in  ail  things  wMi  remBon, 
wit^  moderation,  aiid  with  kindness ;— these  are  they, 
who,  after  aill  the  pretensions  of  voluptuousness,  enjoy 
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the  most  of  this  world ;  for  their  happiness  flows  like 
a  gentle  stream  uninterrupted  in  its  course,  uniform 
and  constant,  while  that  of  others  is  like  a  torrent, 
which  dashes  from  rock  to  rock,  all  foam,  all  noise  for 
a  little  while,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  ocean,  or  wasted  away 
by  its  own  violence.  It  is  destructive  of  others,  de- 
structive of  itself,  and  too  turbulent  to  admit  of  pure 
tranquillity. 

Let  those  who  have  wandered  in  pursuits  which 
themselves  are  ready  to  acknowledge  delusive  and  un- 
satisfactory, resolve  by  way  of  experiment,   to  try 

whether  the  pleasure  of  that  self  esteem  which  arises 
from  rectitude  of  conduct,  is  not  the  most  pleasing 
possession  which  this  world  affords;  whether  it  does 
not  promote  a  constant  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  of 
heart,  which  renders  life  a  continual  feast.     The  path 
of  duty,  comparatively  speaking,  is  strewed  with  flowers 
and  sweetened   with  fragrance.     To  the  timid,  the 
slothful,  and  ill-disposed,  the  first  entrance  may  appear 
to  be  closed  with  briars ;  but  he  who  has  courage  to 
break  through  the  difficulties  raised  by  his  own  ima- 
gination, will  find  himself  in  as  pleasant  a  walk  as  is 
to  be  found  beneath  the  moon.     But  I  will  not  draw 
a  deceitful  picture  with  the  colours  of  rhetoric.    Much 
uneasiness  and  some  sorrow  must  be  the  lot  of  every 
man  in  his  present  state ;  I  only  contend  that  the  plea- 
santness of  wisdom  and  virtue  is  not  fictitious,  and  that 
he  who  faithfully  adheres  to  them  will,  upon  the  whole, 
enjoy  all  the  delight  of  which  his  nature  and  his  situa- 
tion render  him  capable. 

Many  philosophers  maintain  that  selfishness  is  the 
spring  of  all  our  activity.  Whether  their  system  is 
well  founded  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  in  pursuit 
of  the  pleasure  of  rational  self-esteem,  we  may  be  as 
selfish  as  we  please  without  incurring  the  disgrace  of 
meanness ;  for  to  the  indulgence  of  this  kind  of  selfish- 
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ness  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  every  thing  liberal, 
generous,  useful,  amiable.  The  pleasure  arising  from 
it  is  not  unsocial,  thought  it  centres  in  self;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  enjoyed  but  by  promoting  the  good  of  so- 
ciety. The  pleasure  is  the  first  reward  which  Provi- 
dence has  vouchsafed  to  assign  to  the  honest  efforts  of 
humble  virtue,  a  reward  infinitely  disproportionate  to 
that  reserved  for  it  in  a  better  tate,  but  still  of  a  pure, 
of  a  celestial  nature,  and  great  enough  to  excite  the 
most  ardent  efforts  in  its  acquisition. 

What  happiness  can  subsist  without  this  essential 
ingredient,  self-complacency  ?  External  circumstances 
are  of  no  value  without  it.  The  ^old  loses  its  lustre, 
and  the  purple  its  glossy  dye,  without  it.  Titles,  rank, 
power,  property,  the  grand  idols  of  a  prostrate  world, 
are  deceitful  and  empty  whenever  the  delicious  tran- 
quillity of  a  mind  soothed  to  rational  complacency  is  a 
stranger  to  the  bosom. 

There  is  this  additional  advantage  in  being  pleased 
with  one's  self,  on  solid  reasons,  that  it  puts  one  in 
good  humour  with  the  world.  All  nature  seems  to 
smile  with  us ;  and  our  hearts,  dilating  with  conscious 
virtue  and  benevolence,  feel  a  new  delight  in  the  com- 
munication of  happiness. 


EVENING  LV. 

ON  THE  AFFECTATION  OP  EXCESSIVE  SENSIBILITY. 

Belinda  was  always  remarkably  fond  of  pathetic 
novels,  tragedies,  and  elegies.  Sterne's  sentimental 
beauties  were  her  peculiar  favourites.  She  had  indeed 
contracted  so  great  a  tenderness  of  sensibility  from 
such  reading,  that  she  often  carried  the  amiable  weak- 
ness into  common  life,  and  would  weep  and  sigh  as  if 
her  heart  were  breaking  at  occurrences  which  others, 
by  no  means  deficient  in  humanity,  viewed  with  indif- 
ference.    She  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  killing  animals 
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for  food.  She  detested  the  sports  of  fishing  and  hunt- 
ings because  of  their  ineffable  cruelty.  She  was  leady 
to  Mnt  if  her  coachman  whipt  his  horses  when  they 
would  not  draw  up  hill ;  and  she  actually  fell  down 
in  a  fit  on  a  gentleman's  treading  on  her  favourite  eiit> 
tail  as  he  eagerly  stooped  to  save  her  child  from  faUiiig 
into  the  fire. 

Being  rather  of  a  romantic  turn,  she  woyld  fre- 
quently utter  sentimental  soliloquies  on  benevolence 
and  humanity  ;  and  when  any  c^tastnqpihe  of  ^  pathetic 
nature  occurred,  she  generally  gave  vent  to  her  feel- 
ings by  writing  a  lamentation.  I  procured  from  one 
of  her  friends  the  following  piece,  with  liberty  to  present 
it  to  the  public  eye. 

Belinda,  it  seems,  was  at  her  toilette,  adorning  her 
tresses,  when  an  animalcule  pf  no  great  repute  in  the 
world,  and  who  often  obtrudes  where  he  is  not  wel- 
come, fell  from  her  beautiful  tresses  on  her  neck.  In 
the  first  emotions  of  her  surprise  and  anger  she  seized 
the  little  wretch,  and  crushed  it  between  her  nails,  till 
it  expired  with  a  sound 

as  Homer  expresses  the  exit  of  his  heroes. 

The  noise  and  the  sight  of  the  viscera  soon  recalled 
her  sensibility,  and  she  thus  expressed  it : 

"  Thou  poor  partaker  of  vitality,  farewell.  Life 
undoubtedly  was  sweet  to  thee,  and  I  have  hastily 
deprived  thee  of  it.  But  surely  the  world  was  wide 
enough  for  thee  and  me.  And  it  was  ungenerous  to 
murder  one  who  sought  an  asylum  under  my  fostering 
protection. 

'^  Because  thou  art  minute  we  are  inclined  to  sup- 
pose thee  insensible.  But  doubtless  thou  hadst  nerves 
and  delicate  sensations  proportioned  to  the  fineness  of 
thy  organs.  Perhaps  thou  hadst  a  partner  of  thine 
affections  and  a  numerous  progeny,  whom  thou  sawest 
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rising  to  maturity  with  parental  delight,  and  who  are 
now  left  destitute  of  a  protector  in  their  helpless 
iafiuicy. 

^  Thy  pain  is  indeed  at  an  end;  but  I  cannot 
help  deploring  the  unfeeling  cruelty  of  those  who 
deprive  the  smallest  reptile,  to  whom  nature  has  given 
breath,  of  that  life  which,  though  it  appears  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  the  thoughtless,  yet  is  sweet  to 
the  meanest  animal^was  sweet  to  thee,  thou  poor  de- 
parted animalcule!  Alas,  that  I  must  now  say  was 
sweet  to  thee !  Did  I  possess  the  power  of  resuscitation 
I  would  reanimate  thy  lifeless  corpse,  and  cherish  thee 
in  the  warmest  corner  of  thy  favourite  dwelling-^place. 
—But  adieu  for  ever ;  for  my  wish  is  vain.  Yet  if  thy 
shade  is  still  conscious,  and  hovers  over  the  head  it 
once  inhabited,  pardon  a  hasty  act  of  violence,  which  I 
endeavour  to  expiate  with  the  tear  of  sympathy  and 
the  sigh  of  sensibility.** 

Flendo  turgiduli  rubent  ocelli. 

I  am  informed  that  the  drawer  of  her  writing-table 
is  full  of  elegies  and  elegiac  sonnets  on  rats  and  mice 
caught  in  traps,  and  of  tom-tits  and  robin-redbreasts 
killed  by  school-boys.  I  remember  to  have  heard  a 
most  pathetic  elegy  recited  on  the  death  of  a  redbreast, 
much  in  Belinda's  style,  but  I  can  only  recollect  one 
pathetic  Erotesis :  ^  Who  killed  Cock  Robin  T 

There  is  also  a  subKme  deification  of  an  earth-grub 
wbich  she  once  accidentally  trod  upon  as  ^she  was  en- 
deavouring to  rescue  a  fly  from  a  spider  in  the  garden. 
It  concludes  thus : 

But  cease  to  weep— no  more  to  crawl 
In  the  dank  earth  beneath  fon  wall. 
On  snow-white  pinions  thou  shalt  rise. 
And  claim  thy  place  in  yonder  skies : 

Belinda's  Effusions  op  Sxntimint. 

Efts,  toads,  bats,  every  thing  that  hath  life,  has  a 
clium  to  her  tenderest  compassion.    And  certainly  her 
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tenderness  to  them  does  her  honour ;  but  the  excessive 
sensibility  which  their  slightest  suflFerings  seem  to  occa- 
sion, gives  room  to  suspect  that  she  is  not  without 
affectation.  What  is  so  singular  and  excessive  can 
scarcely  be  natural. 

Having  heard  and  observed  so  much  of  her  delicate 
feelings  for  the  irrational  creation,  I  was  naturally  led 
to  make  inquiries  concerning  her  behaviour  in  the  more 
interesting  attachments  of  social  life.  I  expected  to 
find  that — she,  of  course. 

Like  the  needle  true, 

Turn'd  at  the  touch  of  joy  or  woe. 

And  turning,  trembled  too.      , 

The  following  is  the  result  of  my  investigation.  Her 
temper  was  so  various  and  violent  that  her  husband 
was  often  obliged  to  leave  his  home  in  search  of  peace. 
I  heard  he  had  just  recovered  from  a  fit  of  illness, 
during  the  whole  of  which  she  had  seldom  visited  him, 
and  shewn  no  solicitude.  She  had  sat  weeping  over  a 
novel  on  the  very  day  on  which  his  fever  came  to  a 
crisis,  and  the  physicians  had  declared  his  recovery  dubi- 
ous. On  his  recovery,  he  had  gone  a  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies,  by  her  advice,  for  the  improvement  of  his 
fortune.  He  took  leave  of  her  very  affectionately; 
but  she  was  dressing  to  go  and  see  Mrs.  Siddons  in 
Calista,  and  could  not  possibly  spend  much  time  in  a 
formal  parting,  which  was  a  thing  she  above  all  things 
detested.  But,  let  it  be  remembered,  she  duly  fainted 
away  in  the  boxes,  on  Mrs.  Siddons'  first  entrance,  be- 
fore the  actress  had  uttered  a  single  syllable. 

Two  fine  little  boys  were  left  under  her  care  with- 
out control,  during  their  father's  absence.  The  little 
rogues  had  fine  health  and  spirits,  and  would  make  a 
noise,  which  she  could  not  bear,  as  she  was  busy  in 
preparing  to  act  a  capital  part  in  the  Orphan,  at 
a  private  theatre  built  by  a  man  of  fortune  and 
fashion,   for  his   own   amusement.      She  determined 
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therefore  to  send  the  brats  to  school.  Indeed  she  d^ 
dared  in  all  companies  she  thought  it  the  first  of  a 
mother's  duties  to  take  care  that  her  children  were  well 
educated.  She  therefore  sent  them  outside  passen- 
gers by  the  stage  coach,  to  an  academy  in  Yorkshire, 
where  she  had  stipulated  that  they  should  not  come 
home  in  the  holidays,  and  indeed  not  till  their  father 
arrived  ;  for  she  was  meditating  a  new  tragedy,  under 
the  title  of  the  Distressed  Mother,  or  the  Widowed 
Wife. 

Though  she  did  not  appear  to  me  very  fond  of 
her  husband,  who  was  a  plain  good  man,  without  any 
fine  feelings,  and  was  displeased  with  her  children, 
whose  noise  interrupted  her  studies,  yet,  I  took  it  for 
granted,  that  she  who  spoke  so  feelingly  of  distress,  of 
benevolence,  of  humanity,  of  charity,  and  who  sympa- 
thised with  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon,  could 
not  but  be  profusely  beneficent  to  all  her  fellow-crea- 
tures in  affliction  who  solicited  her  assistance ;  but  I 
was  here  also  greatly  mistaken.  A  workman  in  stop- 
ping up  her  windows  in  consequence  of  the  commuta- 
tion tax,  fell  from  a  scaffold  three  stories  high,  and 
broke  his  leg.  The  passengers  took  him  up,  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  desired  he  might  be  admitted,  till  a 
surgeon  could  be  sent  for,  but  I  heard  her  as  I  passed 
by  declaring,  in  a  voice  that  might  be  heard  from  the 
stair-case  on  which  she  stood,  quite  to  the  end  of  the 
street — '*  He  shall  not  be  brought  here.  We  shall 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  him.  Take  him  to 
the  hospital  immediately ;  and  shut  the  door,  d'ye  hear, 
John.**  The  passengers,  lest  time  should  be  lost,  hur- 
ried the  poor  man  to  a  neighbouring  public  house, 
where  the  honest  landlord,  with  a  pot  of  porter  in  his 
handy  and  an  unmeaning  oath  in  his  mouth,  ex- 
claimed, "  Let  him  in  ? — aye,  and  welcome. — Here, 
Tom,  see  him  laid  on  my  own  bed,  and  let  him  have 

VOL.  II.  o  o 
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every  thing  necessary ;  and  if  he  never  pays  m^  its  no 
great  matter.— Come,  here's  to  his  getting  well  soon — 
Poor  man ! — I  warrant  now  he  has  a  wife  and  fainily 
that  must  starve  .till  he  gets  about  again — but  they 
shan't  neither — I'll  mention  it  to  our  club— They  are 
all  hearty  ones,  I  know,  and  will  subscribe  hand- 
somely." 

The  truth  was,  that  the  man  had  a  wife  and  family, 
as  my  landlord  conjectured,  and  is  commonly  the  case. 
I  heard  that  he  was  soon  afterwards  carried  to  B^ 
linda  with  a  petition,  drawn  up  very  pathetically,  by  a 
person  who  never  gave  any  thing  himself,  but  the  mov- 
ing expressions.  Belinda  had  given  orders  to  thp  ser^ 
yants  to  say  she  was  not  at  home  if  any  body  should 
call  that  week.  For,  indeed,  she  was  exceedingly  en- 
gaged in  penning  an  elegy  on  the  lap-dog  who  had 
died  of  a  looseness ;  and  had  intended  to  finish  her  ad- 
dress to  the  Duchess  on  the  hardships  of  the  labouring 
poor. 

I  was  satisfied  with  these  inquiries,  and  began  to  lose 
my  veneration  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  exquisite 
sensibility,  of  delicate  feeling,  and  the  most  refined  sen- 
timent ;  believing  firmly,  that  there  is  more  good  sense 
and  true  kindness  in  the  plain  motherly  house-wife, 
who  is  not  above  her  domestic  duties,  and  in  the  honest 
man  of  common  sense,  than  in  the  generality  of  pre- 
tenders to  more  benevolent  sensations  or  finer  feelings 
than  belong  to  other  people  of  equal  age,  rank,  opu- 
lence, and  education. 


EVENING  LVI. 


ON  THE  NECESSITY  OP  DIGNIFYING  PUBLIC  OFFICERS  AND 
MAGISTRATES  BY  PERSONAL  MERIT  AND  A  CORRES- 
PONDING  APPEARANCE. 

The  condition  of  human  nature  is  so  frail  that  it  is 
almost  ridiculous  in  any  man  to  exhibit  the  appearance 
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of  grandeur  and  dignity.  But  there  are  persons  who 
seem  to  possess  a  native  weight  of  character  which  adds 
to  their  words  authority,  and  to  their  actions  forcjB. 

This  endowment,  whatever  it  is,,  was  intended  by 
Providence  for  the  communication  of  good  and  the  pre- 
vention of  evil.  Those  who  possess  it  seem  to  have  a 
natural  claim  to  command,  to  civil  pte-eminence,  to  the 
honourable  and  important  offices  of  the  magistrate  and 
the  legislator. 

Bat  in  the  confusion  of  the  present  scene^  riches 
iwurp  the  authority  which  nature  intended  for  her  hr 
vouritcs  ;  and  it  is  common  to  observe  persons  invested 
with  civil  and  official  importance,  whose  natural  insig- 
nificancy exposes  their  persons  to  contempt,  and  ren- 
ders their  offices  ineffectual.  A  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  for  instance,  raised  from  a  low  origin  by  for- 
tunate events  in  trade,  destitute  of  education  and  na- 
tural dignity,  degrades  at  once  the  office  and  himself 
by  the  advancement  of  which  he  was  ambitious.  He 
grows  more  conspicuous  by  elevation ;  and  the  mean- 
ness which  would  pass  unnoticed,  or  might  even  be 
palliated  in  his  natural  station  becomes,  when  he  is  in- 
vested with  the  gold  chain  and  the  scarlet  robe,  a  so- 
lemn mockery  of  magistracy. 

Much  of  the  contumacy  of  the  common  people  has, 
I  think,  arisen  from  the  want  of  personal  authority  in 
the  magistrates.  In  ignorant  ages  the  mere  robes  and 
insignia  of  office  might  command  respect ;  but  in  timet 
when  if  few  are  profoundly,  yet  all  are  superficially 
learned,  much  more  is  required  to  secure  a  voluntary 
deference  than  the  exaction  of  it  by  force,  or  the  invit- 
ing of  it  by  ostentation. 

To  secure  respect,  a  mind  must  be  visible ;  a  mind 
furnished  with  knowledge  and  enlarged  with  libera- 
lity. Without  disinterestedness  no  public  character, 
however  remarkably  distinguished  by  talents,  haturtll 
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or  acquired^  can  be  long  illustrious.  Opinion  or  esteem 
is  the  foundation  of  authority  ;  but  how  is  opinion  ci 
esteem  to  be  conciliated  in  favour  of  a  man,  who  \m 
bought  his  nominal  honours,  and  knows  not  to  act, 
to  speak,  or  to  think  consistently  with  the  elevated 
place  to  which  his  vanity  has  aspired. 

If  vanity  did  not  usually  close  the  ear  to  the  vmee  of 
advice,  I  would  venture  to  whisper  to  every  candidate 
for  public  honours,  that  he  will  probably  derive  no  red 
credit  from  them,  if  he  is  conscious  that,  he  has  not 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  education.  In  private 
life,  he  may  be  very  respectable  as  an  honest  man,  and 
a  good  master  of  a  family ;  but  in  public,  he  must  be 
contemptible,  without  an  elevation  of  sentiment  cor- 
responding with  the  elevation  of  his  rank.  I  own  that 
in  some  instances  this  elevation  b  visible  where  edacar 
tion  has  been  defective.  Strong  parts  and  a  long  cooh 
merce  with  the  world  have  supplied  the  defect ;  but 
these  instances  are  not  so  common  as  to  justify  the 
generality  of  uneducated  rich  men  in  supposing  that 
they  are  furnished  by  nature  with  talents,  knowledge, 
and  authority  sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  rule,  for 
offices  of  public  dignity  and  national  importance. 
Genius  has  no  peculiar  claims  either  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
change or  the  Heralds'  Office. 

These  reflections  were  suggested  by  the  following 
letter  : 
Sir, 

I  am  a  foreigner  and  have  spent  a  year  or  two  in 
England,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  improving  myself  in 
a  nation  which  is  respected  throughout  Europe,  as  ex- 
hibiting a  state  of  improvement  and  a  generosity  of 
sentiment,  which  reflect  honour  on  human  nature. 

When  I  came  to  London  I  was  ambitious  of  being 
introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  those  who,  I  was 
told,  were  the  principal  magistrates;  one   of  whom 
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annually  resided  in  the  magnificent  mansion  of  magis- 
tracy, and  rode,  as  I  often  saw,  with  triumphal  pomp  in 
a  gilded  vehicle,  through  the  streets  of  London.  I 
found  it  by  no  means  difficult  to  be  introduced  to  a 
public  feast,  where  I  endeavoured  to  form  an  intimacy 
with  the  chief  magistrate.  I  succeeded  so  far  as  to  be 
invited  to  a  private  dinner  with  him,  -and  a  few  of  his 
brother  aldermen,  and  members  of  the  common  council. 

The  entertainment  was  sumptuous  and  genteel.  But 
conversation  was  my  object,  and  I  spared  no  pains  to 
lead  to  such  subjects  as  I  thought  might  afford  me  the 
most  valuable  information.  I  mentioned  several  of 
those  topics  connected  with  English  history,  in  which 
I  had  read  that  the  city  of  London  had  a  principal 
share;  but  my  remarks  caused  only  a  vacant  stare, 
and  received  no  other  reply  than  such  as — ^^  I  do  not 
know.  Sir, — I  really  forget.  Sir. — Give  me  leave  to 
help  you  to  a  slice  of  ham.  Sir.**  I  thought  my  con- 
versation might  be  ill-timed,  and  therefore  said  no 
more  on  the  subject  of  history,  but  joined  in  the  general 
topics  of  the  day.  Pardon  me.  Sir,  but  I  could  not 
help  blushing  for  two  or  three  gentlemen  in  gold  chains, 
who  expressed  themselves  ungrammatically  and  vul- 
garly on  the  commonest  subjects.  I  am  a  foreigner, 
and  therefore  must  not  pretend  to  be  a  critic  in  your 
language  and  pronounciation ;  but  I  appeal  to  you 
whether :  *'  Them  there  things  —This  here  weal — My 
vife,"  are  reconcilable  either  to  grammar  or  the  elegance 
of  polite  conversation. 

I  ought  not  to  be  censorious,  nor  am  I  disposed  to 
deride ;  but  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  the  magis- 
trates appeared,  from  the  general  turn  of  conversation, 
to  be  far  less  well  informed  and  less  liberally  minded 
than  their  stations  require.  If  the  merchants  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  metropolis  are  not  better  accomplished 
than  the  magistrates  of  my  acquaintance,  I  own  I  shall 
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lose  something  of  that  respect  for  your  nation  which  I 
entertained  while  I  was  at  home. 

I  intend  to  write  my  travels ;  and  if  I  were  to  give  an 
accurate  account  of  those  of  your  principal  persons  in 
the  corporation  of  London  with  whom  I  have  associated, 
I  fear  I  should  affront  a  people  to  whom  I  owe  grati- 
tude. The  dignified  magistrates  of  the  first  city  m 
the  universe  would  appear  to  be  on  a  level  with  our 
vulgar.  I  dare  say,  and  indeed  am  well  informed,  that 
there  are  members  of  the  court  who  are  polite  and 
well-informed  gentlemen;  but  that  too  often  prag- 
n^atical  persons  offer  themselves  for  the  scarlet  robe, 
who  ought  to  be  contented  with  the  leathern  apron.  I 
endeavoiHT  to  view  things  as  a  philosc^her  and  cosmo- 
polite, and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  degradation  of 
the  magistracy  must  be  injurious  to  the  police,  the 
morals,  and  the  liberty  of  your  country.  Pardon  my 
freedom,  and  believe  me,  Your's^  &c. 

A  Swiss. 

EVENING  LVII. 

ON  SAYING   GRACB  AT  TABLE. 

Swinish  Gluttony 


Ne'er  looks  to  Heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast. 

Milton's  Com  us. 

Reverentia  mensae.        Juv. 

Sir, 
I  AM  an  old  man,  and  have  resided  in  a  village  above 
a  hundred  miles  from  London  during  the  last  forty 
years ;  but  I  was  lately  tempted,  partly  by  curiosity 
and  partly  by  business,  to  spend  a  month  at  Christmas 
with  an  old  friend  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  I  was 
very  much  pleased  with  many  improvements  which  I 
observed,  and  as  I  am  not  morose,  I  think  I  was  not 
inclined  to  be  querulous  at  any  thing  without  cause. 
But  there  is  one  thing  which  gave  me  much  offence, 
and  I  dare  say  you  will  allow  it  to  be  unjustifiable.     I 
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observed  that  the  good  old  practice  of  begging  a  bless- 
ing on  the  refreshment  of  a  dinner^  and  returning  thanks 
for  it  to  Him  who  is  the  author  and  giver  of  all  good, 
was  become  unfashionable. 

I  have  been  laughed  at  more  than  once  at  some  very 
elegant  tables  to  which  my  friend  introduced  me,  for 
standing  up  and  expecting  the  master  to  say  grace  both 
before  and  after  meat.  I  found  it  impossible  to  con- 
tinue the  practice  at  another  man*s  house,  with  a  whole 
circle  around  ready  to  stare  with  surprise,  or  laugh 
with  scorn.  I  was  therefore  contented  with  a  silent 
ejaculation ;  but  though  I  conformed  outwardly  to  the 
canons  of  fashion,  I  entered  a  secret  protest  against 
them,  and  beg  leave  through  your  means  to  make  my 
protest  public. 

Give  me  leave  to  inform  those  polite  gentlefolk,  who 
have  dropped  the  practice  with  an  idea  of  its  being 
superstitious,  vulgar,  puritanical,  that  a  consecration 
of  the  table  was  observed  religiously  by  the  politest 
nations  of  antiquity. 

The  ancient  Greeks  esteemed  the  table  Hieron 
Chrema,  or  a  sacred  thing ;  and  Cleodemus,  in  Plutarch, 
calls  it  the  Altar  of  Friendship  and  Hospitality. 

They  made  the  first  offering  to  the  gods,  and  called 
them  awfxfiu,  or  first  fruits ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  feast,  they  poured  out,  to  the  Gods  again,  (mroi^  or 
Xoi^,  libations  of  wine. 

They  were  unwilling  to  partake  of  the  meal  till  a 
part  of  the  provision  had  been  offered  to  the  gods,  in 
order  to  sanctify  the  whole.  Even  Achilles  whose  im- 
petuous spirit  was  not  prone  to  the  weakness  of  super- 
stition, would  not  eat  when  the  ambassadors  of  Aga- 
memnon disturbed  him  at  midnight,  till  he  had' ordered 
his  friend  to  make  the  oblation. 
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Ulysses  also^  as  Dr.  Potter  observes  from  Athenanis, 
when  in  the  den  of  Polyphemus,  did  not  neglect  this 
duty  of  pious  gratitude. 

Dr.  Potter  adds,  that  ''  in  the  entertainments  of 
Plato*  and  Xenophon  we  find  oblations  made ;  and  to 
forbear  the  mention  of  more  examples,  the  neglect  of 
this  duty  was  accounted  a  very  great  impiety,  which 
none  but  Epicurus  and  those  who  worshipped  no  gods 
at  all,  would  be  guilty  of/'  apud  Epicurum  ow  ram^,  W 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  those  who,  like  Epicu- 
rus, refuse  to  honour  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
natural  gratitude,  and  the  universal  practice  of  the 
polished  people  of  the  world,  should  not  be  numbered 
among  the  disciples  of  Epicurus,  and,  without  any  vio- 
lation of  charity,  be  supposed  to  say  in  their  hearts, 
there  is  no  God. 

I  could  produce  a  great  number  of  examples  from 
the  classics  to  prove  that  the  dinner  was  seldom  enjoyed 
without  some  mode  of  consecration,  even  among  those 
heathens  to  whom  we  are  inclined  to  consider  ourselves 
as  greatly  superior.  And  shall  those  who  call  them- 
selves Christians  neglect  this  instance  of  piety  ?  Espe- 
cially as  Jesus  Christ  has  given  many  examples  of  it  in 
the  Gospel,  and  the  people  to  whom  it  pleased  God 
peculiarly  to  reveal  himself,  practised  it  from  the  earliest 
antiquity.  I  mentioned  the  practice  of  the  polite  hea- 
thens in  the  first  place,  because  I  imagined  this  example 
would  have  the  most  weight  with  those  who  chiefly 
value  themselves  on  politeness,  of  which  they  sometimes 

♦  Miri  yip  t^  linctr^etu   o-ff-oySa  ti  fifff'v   woiipxa^  TON   6EO'N   iraiai»harra.  ru 

w/jLtl^oo  fiivotyipaai.    Athenaeus,  lib.  4.     Casaub.  page   179.    See   Bishop 
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consider  the  neglect  of  the  graces  at  table,  as  an  ho- 
nourable testimony.  But  I  will  now  add  some  exam- 
ples from  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Jews,  which,  in 
this  particular,  have  as  much  politeness  in  them  as 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  ought  to  have 
much  greater  authority  in  a  Christian  country. 

The  master  of  the  family  among  the  Jews*  pro- 
nounced, as  soon  as  the  guests  or  the  family  were 
seated,  a  general  admonition  to  prayers,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consecration  of  the  dinner.  The  whole 
company  sung  a  hymn,  which  is  extant  in  a  book,  en- 
titled the  Order  of  the  Blessings  and  Psalms,  and  the 
master  then  said  the  following  grace :  ''  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  our  God,  the  King  of  the  universe,  who 
feedeth  the  world  by  his  goodness,  and  by  his  grace 
and  mercy  giveth  nourishment  to  all  flesh ;  by  whose 
bounty  it  cometh  to  pass  that  food  never  yet  hath 
failed,  neither  will  fail  his  creatures.  It  is  he  alone 
who  giveth  existence  to  all  things,  and  preserveth  them, 
and  doth  good  to  all,  and  giveth  food  to  every  being 
that  he  hath  created.  Blessed  be  thou^  O  Lord,  who 
feedest  all  things.** 

He  then  consecrated  the  wine  and  bread  in  a  form 
similar  to  the  preceding.  This  longer  process  was, 
however,  only  observed  at  formal  dinners,  and  on 
solemn  occasions,  a  shorter  being  used  on  common 
days  :  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  master  of  the  house 
said  grace  before  meat,  and  one  of  the  guests  returned 
thanks.  Perhaps  it  would  be  too  great  a  refinement 
to  suppose  that  the  business  of  returning  thanks  for  a 
dinner  supplied  at  his  expence,  was  declined  by  the 
master  from  motives  of  delicacy.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  master  returned  thatiks,  and  the  company  made  a 
response.  The  master  said,  *'  Let  us  return  thanks  to 
God  because  we  have  eaten  of  the  creatures  which 

*  Vide  Stuckii  Anti<iuitatC5  Conviv. 
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belODged  to  him ;"  and  the  guests  responded  imme- 
diately^ **  Let  God  be  praised^  of  whose  blessings  we 
have  eaten^  and  by  whose  bounty  we  live." 

The  primitive  Christians^  imitating  the  example  of 
the  Jews^  and  ibore  particularly  of  our  Saviour,  were 
strict  in  the  performance  of  those  pious  duties  which 
consecrated  the  table,  and  in  returning  thanks  to  Grod 
for  the  daily  supply  of  necessary  sustenance.  Chry- 
sostom  frequently  mentions  the  benediction  of  the  table 
made  use  of  by  the  Monks  in  Egypt.  In  the  Horo- 
logium  of  the  Greek  church,  the  whole  form  of  the 
benediction  is  thus  described  : 

Before  the  dinner  is  placed  upon  the  table,  the  huur 
dred  and  forty-fifth  psalm  is  read  aloud,  and  it  no 
sooner  is  served  up,  than  the  priest  repeats,  '^  O  Christ, 
our  God,  bless  our  meat  and  drink  ;  for  thou  art  holy 
now  and  for  evermore;  Amen.**  And  after  having 
tasted  it,  they  all  rise  up  and  say,  '^  Blessed  art  thou, 
O  God,  who  pitiest  us  and  feedest  us  from  our  youth ; 
thou  who  givest  food  to  all  flesh,  fill  our  hearts  with 
joy  and  gladness,  that,  being  always  satisfied,  we  may 
abound  in  every  good  work,  in  Christ  Jesus  our  LfOrd, 
with  whom  to  thee,  be  glory,  honour,  power,  and 
worship,  together  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen."  After 
dinner,  the  following  is  the  form  of  thanksgiving: 
*'  Glory  to  thee  thou  holy  one.  Glory  to  thee,  O  King ; 
since  thou  hast  given  us  food  to  our  comfort  and  joy, 
fill  us  also  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  we  may  be  found 
acceptable  in  thy  sight,  and  not  ashamed  when  thou 
shalt  render  to  every  one  according  to  his  works.** 
Then  the  hundred  and  twenty-second  psalm  is  read ; 
after  which — ^*  As  thou  wast  present  in  the  midst  of 
thy  disciples  while  at  supper,  O  thou  Saviour,  giving 
them  peace,  so  come  also  to  us  and  save  us.**  Then 
follows  a  part  of  the  twenty-second  psalm,  beginning 
at  ''  The  poor  shall  eat  and  be  filled,  they  shall  praise 
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the  Lord  who  seek  him."  Kyrie  Ekism,  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us.  The  whole  concludes  with  this  little 
prayer :  ''  Blessed  be  God  who  hath  pitied  and  fed 
ua  with  his  rich  gifts ;  may  we  enjoy  his  grace  and 
lomg  kindness  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen." 

I  imagine  that  the  whole  of  this  long  grace  was  only 
used  OD  extraordinary  occasions ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
but  a  part  of  it  constituted  the  daily  formulary  of  con- 
secration before  meals>  and  of  gratitude  after  them. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  recommend  a  prolixity  approach-* 
iBg  to  that  of  the  Greek  churchy  or  to  that  of  the  col- 
lege graces,  as  established  by  our  pious  ancestors^  who, 
according  to  the  complaints  of  the  hungry  scholars, 
used  to  insist  on  long  graces,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  but  short  commons^  I  think  long  prayers  on  such 
occasions  particularly  unseasonable.  But  I  have  pro^ 
duced  these  examples  to  shew  that  the  table  has  been 
considered  by  all  people,  from  the  earliest  ages,  as  a 
sacred  thing,  and  that  they  have  ever  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  sanctify  a  meal  by  a  previous  consecration 
of  the  food,  and  a  subsequent  act  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  refreshment  received.  I  infer,  from  the  antiquity 
and  universality  of  the  practice,  its  propriety.  It  could 
not,  I  think,  have  been  so  ancient  and  almost  universal, 
unless  it  had  been  also  right  and  reasonable* 

That  it  is  right  and  reasonabl6>  I  believe  many  of 
those  who  neglect  it  will  notr  seriously  denyt  But 
profligate  men  of  fashion  have  set  the  example  oft 
omission,  and  they  who  are  determined  to  follow  the 
fashion  in  all  its  follies,  think  themselves  obliged  to 
omit  a  duty  both  easy  and  useful.  They  ought  not, 
they  allow^  to  suffer  fashion  to  supersede  duty  and 
decency  :  but  they  assert, .  that,  such  is  the  power  of 
this  arbitrary  tyrant,  they  "  cannot  what  they  ought.** 
A  bad  excuse  indeed,  and  sucli  an  one  as  will  scarcely 
be  accepted  for  an  omission  injurious  to  themselves,  to^ 
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their  children^  their  servants^  their  neighbourhood^  and 
to  the  cause  of  religion. 

There  is  indeed  something  so  brutally  thoughtless 
and  ungrateful  in  partaking  of  plenty  and  pleasure, 
in  faring  sumptuously  every  day^  without  feelings  or  at 
least  expressing  gratitude,  to  the  giver  of  all  good 
gifts,  that  one  would  wonder  how  persons  pretending 
to  elegance  and  sentimental  refinement,  can  possibly 
pardon  themselves  the  impious  omission.  Indeed, 
however  genteel  they  may  appear,  and  however  ele- 
gant their  fashionable  manners,  yet  while  they  sit  down 
daily  to  their  meals,  like  brutes  that  perish,  they  must 
be  numbered  among  Horace's  Epicuri  de  grege  parcos, 
hogs  of  Epicurus*s  stye;  and  instead  of  soup  in  a 
China  terrene,  it  would  be  a  proper  reproof  to  serve 
them  up  offal  in  a  wooden  trough. 

Your's,  &c. 

A  RATIONAL  FORMALIST. 

EVENING  LVIII. 

ON  INJURING  THE  HEALTH  IN  ATTEMPTS  TO  IMPROVE 

SEAUTY.  ^ 

Sir, 

Under  a  feigned  name,  or  without  a  name,  I  can 
venture  to  divulge  some  errors  and  misfortunes  which 
I  should  not  chuse  to  acknowledge  in  my  own  person, 
lest  my  friends  should  deride  me. 

From  the  information  of  my  looking-glass,  and  the 
praises  of  my  friends,  I  was  led  to  conclude  at  a  very 
early  age  that  I  was  beautiful.  As  it  is  natural  to  pay 
the  first  attention  to  that  on  which  we  chiefly  value 
ourselves,  I  devoted  much  time  and  care  to  the  con- 
templation and  improvement  of  my  face.  The  smallest 
pimple  or  redness  gave  me  great  uneasiness ;  but  there 
was  one  blemish  which  almost  broke  my  heart.  One 
of  my  fore-teeth  grew  irregularly,  and  had  at  one 
corner  the  appearance  of  decay.  This  alone  I  imagined 
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su£Bcient  to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  all  my  other 
graces.  But  as  I  read  the  pretensions  of  dentists  in 
their  advertisements,  my  mortification  did  not  yet  ter« 
minate  m  despair. 

I  applied  to  an  operator,  who  confidently  assured 
me  that  he  could  replace  my  tooth,  by  an  art  known 
only  to  himself,  in  such  a  position  as  to  render  my 
rows  of  ivory  and  pearls,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call 
them,  perfectly  unparalleled.  I  submitted  to  his  hand, 
and  he  twisted  a  wire  round  my  teeth,  which  for  six 
weeks  gave  me  exquisite  torment;  but  the  hope  of 
removing  the  blemish  afforded  me  solace  under  it. 
The  pain,  and  the  peculiar  diet  which  I  was  ordered 
to  pursue,  brought  on  a  fever  which  killed  all  the  roses 
in  my  cheeks,  and  had  nearly  killed  me.  The  wires 
were  taken  out,  and  my  tooth  remained  nearly  in 
the  same  situation. 

As  I  had  suffered  so  much  in  attempting  to  do  vio- 
lence to  nature,  I  resolved  to  submit  to  her  in  future 
with  patience ;  but  the  little  appearance  of  decay, 
which  I  have  hinted  at  before,  became  a  black  spot,  and 
prognosticated,  as  the  doctor  said,  an  approaching 
caries.  This  was  terrifying  indeed!  Any  thing  on 
earth  was  tolerable  in  comparison  with  a  caries.  Nay, 
I  know  not  whether,  in  the  agonies  of  my  mind  on  the 
apprehensions  of  it,  I  should  not  have  submitted  cheer- 
fully to  death,  rather  than  have  lived  with  a  black 
speck  on  a  front  tooth.  But  hope  once  more  shone 
upon  my  bosom.  A  kind  dentist  restored  my  spirits, 
by  declaring  that  he  was  possessed  of  an  art  which 
would  prevent  all  bad  consequences,  and  continue  the 
beauty  of  my  pearly  ornaments,  set  between  rubies 
(for  so  he  expressed  himself,)  unsullied  during  life. 

The  remedy  was  transplantation.  I  submitted  to 
extraction  with  a  stocial  heroism.  A  chimney-sweeper, 
who  attended  at  my  side,  parted  with  his  best  tooth 
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fiur  a  shilling,  and  it  was  planted,  reddng  with  Umd 
and  warm  with  life,  in  the  socket  whence  my  odious 
tooth  with  the  black  speck  had  been  just  drawn.  I  was 
now  in  a  state  of  exultation.  I  thought  my  gums  might 
defy  old  age  and  decay,  and  gloried  in  the  idea  of 
having  almost  found  out  the  art  of  rejuvenescence* 
My  triumph  was  but  transient.  A  tumour  and  inflara* 
Biation  ensued.  The  pain  I  sufifered  is  not  to  be 
described ;  but  I  was  stiU  a  heroine*  animated  with  the 
idea  that  the  pain  was  but  for  a  short  time,  and  that 
the  happiness  would  be  for  life. 

I  became  so  ill  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing medical  advice.  Shame  prevented  me  from  inform- 
ing my  physician  of  the  cause  of  my  illness.  He  was 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  it ;  but  from  the  appearance 
was  induced  to  prescribe  large  doses  of  mercury.  The 
disease  still  continued,  and  I  lost  several  of  my  teeth 
and  a  great  part  of  my  gums  and  palate.  My  fips 
were  distorted,,  or  corroded,  in  a  frightful  manner.  The 
physician  at  last  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  my  under- 
going what  he  called  a  salivation.  He  said  my  life 
depended  upon  it.  I  submitted,  and  preserved  my 
existence;  but  how  shall  I  describe  what  I  felt  on 
looking  into  the  glass.  Every  appearance  of  old  age 
and  deformity.  I  will  leave  to  your  imagination  the 
ideas  of  horror  and  grief  which  tormented  my  heart. 
I  gave  up  all  pretensions  to  beauty,  as  indeed  I  well 
might ;  for  my  countenance  was  the  picture  of  every 
thing  disgustful.  Think  of  paleness  tinged  with  a  lived 
yellow,  a  shrivelled  skin,  distorted  lips,  and  toothless 

gums. 

I  find  upon  enquiry,  that  the  person  whose  tooth. 
had  been  placed  in  my  gums,  was  labouring  under  a 
complication  of  the  filthiest  of  diseases,  and  that  the 
tooth  inoculated  them  all  on  me.     I  have  heard  that  I 
am  not  the  only  victim  to  such  follies  and  unnatural 
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practices.  I  understand  the  transplanting  of  teeth  is 
dangerous,  even  when  the  person  ^om  whom  it  is 
^ken  is  healthy ;  but  is  it  likely  that  a  healthy  aii4 
temperate  person  would  part  with  his  teeth  for  money  2 
He  who  can  submit  to  this,  must  be  an  abject  wret(^, 
and  one  whose  veradty,  if  he  declares  himself  healthy, 
can  never  be  safely  relied  on. 

That  my  life  is  spared,  is  a  mercy  scarcely  deserved. 
I  hope  to  spend  it  in  acquiring  a  more  solid  mind  and 
judgment  than  I  possessed,  when,  from  the  dictates  of 
yanity,  I  suffered  myself  to  consent  tp  an  unnatural 
Tiolence,  cruel  to  another,  and  most  injurious  to  myself. 
It  will  contribute  something  to  at^ne  for  my  folly,  if, 
by  communicating  the  consequences  of  it,  I  warn 
others  from  its  imit^ion.    Adieu. 


Sm, 
It  pleased  Providence  to  give  me  a  strong  constit^1l 
tion,  and  leading  a  life  of  perfect  ease  and  plenty,  I 
began,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  grow  rather  plump, 
not  to  say  fat  and  corpulent.  Shocking  epithets  those! 
and  to  avoid  their  being  applied  to  me,  I  resolved  to 
liay^  recourse  to  such  methods  as  I  had  heard  werq 
effectually  used  in  reducing  th^  body  to  a  moderate 
size.  I  drank  vinegar  copiously  and  all  acids  that  1 
could  procure.  I  lived  upon  vegetable,  scarcely  tasting 
animal  food.  I  laced  so  tighty,  as  to  squeeze  mys^elf  in 
fai^lf  my  natural  diin^nsions;  aiid  I  sweated  myself 
every  day  between  two  feather  bed§  till  I  was  ready  ta 
faint.  These  methods  were  not  unsuccessful.  I  gradually 
shrunk  to  a  lady  all  skin  and  bone.  I  felt  great  com- 
placency in  success ;  but  I  was  littlQ  acquainted,  with 
the  consequences  which  were  shortly  to  ^sue«  Tl^e 
3tate  of  debility  to  which  I  had  reduced  myself,  soon 
brought  on  wlu|t  the  physicians  cid^^d  an  atrophy* 
And  a  mo^t.  shocking  figure  I  nia4^    I  looked  in  the 
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glass  with  many  a  wishful  sigh  after  my  departed 
plumpness.  I  was  obliged  to  call  in  a  physician,  who, 
discovering  the  cause  of  my  disorder,  recommended 
what  is  jocosely  termed  kitchen  physic.  He  gradu- 
ally led  me  from  milk  and  eggs  to  roast  beef,  plum- 
pludding,  port,  and  ale.  He  says,  I  was  at  death's 
door,  and  indeed  I  believe  it ;  for  my  face  in  my  look- 
ing-glass, looked  just  like  a  death's  head  sculptured  on 
a  tomb-stone.  I  now  laugh  and  grow  fet;  and,  thank 
Heaven,  am  in  a  fair  way  of  recovering  some  share  of 
that  health  which  I  foolishly  destroyed.  I  hope  my 
example  will  warn  others  from  falling  into  similar 
dangers  who  may  not  have  strength  of  constitution 
sufficient  to  escape  them.  It  is  a  secret  that  must  go 
no  farther ;  but  I  am  to  be  married  next  week  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  large  fortune,  and  every  other  qualification 
requisite  to  make  the  state  happy.  If  I  had  continued 
so  thin  and  ghastly  as  I  once  was,  I  believe  he  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  marrying  one  of  the  skeletons  in 
Surgeons*  Hall.     Adieu. 


Another  correspondent  informs  me  that,  having 
pimples  in  her  face,  she  clandestinely  purchased  a 
quack  medicine,  which  she  took  without  advice  and 
without  judgment,  till  at  last  she  brought  on  a  disorder 
which  had  nearly  proved  fatal. 

I  have  heard  many  complain  of  having  caught  colds, 
fevers,  and  a  long  train  of  dreadful  diseases,  by  dressing 
in  the  fashion  on  first  coming  out  after  a  long  confine- 
ment in  their  bed-chamber. 

Many  also  complain  of  nervous  weaknesses,  occa- 
sioned by  an  abstinence,  such  as  hermits  and  anachorites 
hardly  ever  practised,  an  abstinence  from  such  kinds  and 
quantities  of  food  as  are  really  necessary  to  the  support 
of  nature,  an  abstinence  proceeding  from  a  desire  to 
preserve  shape,  and  to  perpetuate  youth  and  beauty. 
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but  which  causes  extreme  debility  and  premature  old 
age.  . 

I  wish  young  ladies  to  be  duly  sensible  of  the  yalu« 
of  health  as  well  as  of  beauty.  Beauty  indeed  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  iU-health ;  but  if  it  were^  it 
really  would  be  a  bad  exchange  to  give  up  health  ibr 
beauty.  Under  the  languor  of  disease,  and  the  tor- 
ment of  pain,  many  will  one  day  lament  that  desire  of 
improving  their  persons  which  led  them  in  their  youth 
to  violate  nature,  and  to  weaken  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  fabric,  while  they  were  endeavpuring  to  decorate 
the  front. 


EVENING  LIX. 


ON  THB  ILL-USAOB  TO  WHICH  THE  INSTRUCTORS  OP 
YOUTH  ARE  SOMETIMES  EXPOSED. 

On  croit  Bottement  qu'il  est  plus  honorable  de  condiure  en  qualite  de 
capitaine,  une  troup  d'ouvriers  ou  de  paysans  qu'on  nomme  soldats^ 
que  de  commander  a  de  jeunes  seigneurs,  et  de  leur  former  le  coeur 
et  Pesprit.  (Jaraccioli. 

As  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  encouragement 
and  increase  of  excellence  in  a  profession  than  the 
honour  bestowed  upon  it^  and  the  esteem  in  which  it  is 
held  by  the  world  ;  it  is  an  useful  and  laudable  effort 
which  some  benevolent  writers  have  made,  to  raise  em- 
ployments of  great  importance  to  society,  from  the  con- 
tempt into  which  they  have  unfortunately  fallen. 

Every  one  is  ready  to  allow  'the  importance  of  edu- 
cation, yet  few  entertain  a  due  respect  for  the  profession 
which  is  to  administer  it.  The  world  is  governed  by 
names ;  and  with  the  word  Pedagogue  has  been  ludi- 
crously associated  the  idea  of  a  pedant,  a  mere  plodder, 
a  petty  tyrant,  a  gerund-grinder,  and  a  bum-brusher. 

But  as  the  profession  is  not  only  in  the  very  first 
degree  useful  to  society,  but  attended  with  peculiar 
liardships  and  difiiculties,  it  deserves  the  recompence 
and  alleviation  of  public  esteem. 

VOL.  II.  P  P 
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The  schoolmaster's  employment  has  been  compared 
to  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  Danaides  and  on 
Sysiphus.  His  labour  knows  no  end ;  for,  supposing 
one  set  of  scholars  at  one  time  to  be  attentive  and  to 
improve,  yet  they  are  succeeded  soon  after  by  new 
scholars,  and  the  whole  work  is  to  be  recommenced. 

He  languishes  over  the  repetition  of  rules  and  pre- 
cepts, which  have  nothing  amusing  to  his  fancy,  or  im- 
proving to  his  understanding.  He  goes  his  round  like 
the  mill-horse,  and  his  ears  ring  with  cases,  declensions, 
genders,  conjugations.  Propria  qua  maribus;  As  in  pro- 
senti;  hie,  hac,  hoc;  and  diy  do,  dum. 

He  is  conversant  with  those  who  continue  in  his 
company  unwillingly,  and  are  impatient  to  be  gone ; 
with  the  petulant,  the  peevish,  the  idle,  the  inattentive, 
the  ungrateful,  and  the  refractory*. 

He  inhales  dust  and  impure  air,  and  his  ears  are 
seldom  relieved  from  noise.  His  patience  and  temper 
are  continually  put  to  trial :  he  bears  about  him  an  in- 
strument of  torture,  and  sometimes  is  obliged  to  inflict 
punishment  with  the  reluctant  severity  of  an  execu- 
tioner. 

If  he  spare  the  rod,  he  must  be  often  busied  in  re- 
primanding, admonishing,  remonstrating,  and  advising 
those  who  hate  him  for  his  pains ;  atid,  if  they  can 
have  no  other  revenge,  delight  in  giving  uneasiness, 
by  teazing  the  temper  of  their  best  friend,  their  foster- 
father.  Few  occupations  exercise  the  temper,  or  tend 
more  to  spoil  it,  than  that  of  a  conscientious  school- 
master. 

He  is  liable  to  hourly  insult  and  affronting  behaviour 
frdin  the  senior  boys,  who  resent  with  rancorous  viru- 
lence the  exercise  of  that  discipline   on  themselves, 

Quam  ingratus  labor,  totos  dies  versari  inter  pueros,  inter  inritos 
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plerumquey  et  substrictis  veluti  aurieulis,  boram,  quae  se  carcere  emittat, 
cxpectantes  -,  inter  petulantes,  morosos,  pigros,  reluctantes -disciplinae  !'* 
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which  they  at  the  same  thne  have  sense  eaiough  to 
know  is  no  more  than  the  master's  duty  compek  him 
to  enforce. 

He  is  exposed  to  continual  misrepresentation.  The 
tongue  of  every  boy  in  his  school,  however  silly  or  mm- 
licious,  has  A  tale  to  tell  concerning  his  supposed  mis^ 
takes,  his  ttiismanagement,  his  severity,  his  partiality, 
bis  parsimony.  Himself  and  4iis  family  are  painted  to 
the  father  and  mother,  and  to  all  company,  in  the 
blackest  colours  which  malice  can  invent,  and  inex- 
perience conceive. 

The  master  is  blamed  for  the  faults  of  nature.  A 
boy  is  stupid  or  idle,  and  learns  nothing.  He  is  re- 
moved in  wrath;  the  master  loses  his  scholar  and  the 
oiRoluments  attending  him ;  but  that  is  not  sufficient, 
be  loses  something  of  his  peace  and  his  character :  for 
the  boy  is  removed  by  those  who  must  allege  some 
fault  to  justify  the  removal.  They  cannot  bear  that  an 
imputation  should  fall  on  the  boy ;  and  therefore  the 
whole  load  of  censure,  aggravated  with  a  thousand 
falsehoods,  is  laid  on  the  master. 

If  he  ventures  to  vindicate  himself,  he  is  under  the 
necessity  of  throwing  blame  on  the  boy,  which  his 
generosity  will  often  not  permit ;  or  if  a  regard  to 
bimself  and  justice  compels  him  to  speak,  the  offence 
already  given  is  aggravated  beyond  all  bounds,  and 
both  the  boy  and  his  friends  become  implacable  ene- 
mies and  bitter  slanderers  for  life. 

These  are  only  a  few  among  the  many  evils  which 
attend  a  profession  highly  useful,  and  even  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  society.  It  will  be  urged  that  in 
some  cases  there  are  the  alleviations  of  lucre ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  world  is  not  so  bad  as  not 
•to  furnish  many  boys  of  a  docile  and  amiable  disposition, 
and  many  parents  who  are  grateful  and  candid.  But 
still  there  are  few  employments  attended  with  more 
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irksome  labour,  more  liable  to  ill  usage,  and  less  well 
rewarded  by  those  whom  it  most  essentially  serves  than 
that  of  the  schoolmaster. 

In  some  cases  it  is  said  to  be  lucrative ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  lucre,  when  it  is  considerable, 
usuaUy  arises  from  the  boarding  and  lodgmg  of  pupils 
in  the  master's  house,  and  not  from  the  business  of  in- 
struction and  the  labouf  of  a  school.  And  where  the 
pupils  are  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  superintendent's 
house,  his  trouble  is  ten-fold  greater,  and  the  ill-usage 
to  which  he  is  exposed  not  to  be  described  by  lan- 
guage. 

The  caprice  and  ill-humour  of  many  boys  is  such 
as  never  can  be  satisfied.  As  on  the  one  hand,  they 
know  little  of  the  true  nature  of  things,  so,  on  the 
other,  they  are  prone  to  judge  of  all  they  see  with 
precipitancy^  As  they  have  not  yet  felt  the  ill-usage 
of  the  world,  so  they  want  that  sort  of  sympathy  for 
others  which  experience  only  can  teach.  They  censure 
all  who  are  concerned  with  them,  and  happen  to  dis- 
please them,  without  judgment  and  without  mercy. 
They  delight  in  doing  mischief  and  injuries  for  diver 
sion  ;  and,  consequently,  the  superintendent  of  a  num- 
ber of  boys  in  his  own  house,  has  an  office  something 
like  that  of  a  keeper  of  a  mad-house,  a  gaol,  or  a  col- 
lection of  wild  beasts,  but  much  more  untnankful. 

Yet  ingenious  and  learned  men  sometimes  submit  to 
this  task  voluntarily.    They  certainly  do,  and  upon  the 

principle  of  choosing  the  least  of  two  evils ;  for  it  is 

better  than  to  starve,  and  to  involve  a  family  in  all 

the  evils  of  indigence. 

Want  18  the  scorn  of  every  wealthy  fool. 
And  wit  in  rags  is  tum'd  to  ridicule. 

Drtobn*8  Juv. 

Hard  necessity  forces  them  to  submit  to  the  yoke,  and 
when  their  shoulders  have  become  galled  till  they  are 
callous,  they  bear  it  with  a  patient  insensibility. 
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Yet  if  we  take  our  ideas  of  the  business  of  the  in- 
structor from  a  poet^  what  can  be  more  pleasurable  ? 

Delightful  task !  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 

To  teach  the  younf  idea  how  to  shoot. 

To  pour  the  msh  instruction  o'er  the  mind. 

To  Dreathe  the  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 

The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast ; 

O  speak  the  joy  1 Thomson. 

If  there  were  no  perverseness,  obstinacy,  ingratitude, 
and  stupidity,  the  task,  to  a  benevolent  heart,  might  be 
delightful.  There  is  something  truly  agreeable  in  assist- 
ing the  efforts  of  a  youthful  mind  which  is  at  once 
ingenious  and  ingenuous.  Ancl  certainly  many  virtues 
may  be  advantageously  exercised  in  bearing  with  ill- 
usage,  and  doing  good  to  those  who  hate  and  despise 
you. 

It  is  a  fine  opportunity  of  serving  human  nature 
and  one's  country,  and  I  admire  the  philanthropy  of 
those  who,  from  so  pure  a  motive,  are  influenced 
to  undergo  labours  so  severe,  contumelies  so  insulting, 
slanders  so  unjust,  ingratitude  so  base.  I  fear  the 
number  is  small 

vix  sunt  totidem  quot 

Thebarum  portae  vel  divitis  ostia  ?}ili.  Juv. 

The  greater  part  submit  to  the  labour  with  the  com- 
mon stimulus  of  hmnan  exertion,  the  hope  of  gain ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  parents  purchase  not 
only  ease  and  exemption  from  the  toil  of  instruction 
and  the  trouble  of  their  children's  ill  humour,  not  only 
accomplishments  useful  and  ornamental,  but  also  food, 
accommodations,  and  habitation  for  their  offipring,  the 
gain  of  their  masters  should  not.  be  considered  as  earned 
too  easily.  If  the  masters  acquit  themselves  well  in  an 
undertaking  so  arduous,  they  are  justly  entitled  not 
only  to  profit  but  to  honour. 

If  I  should  be  asked,  to  what  purpose  are  these  ob- 
servations on  the  ill-treatment  of  schoolmasters;   I 
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should  answer^  that  they  are  intended  to  vindicate 
from  contempt  an  order  of  men  at  once  useful  and 
oppressed ;  to  induce  parei;it$  to  beqome  more  candid 
and  considerate  in  their  behaviour  to  them,  and  to 
persuade  masters  themselves^  actuated  by  a  due  sense 
of  their  own  value  in  society,  to  scorn  that  meanness, 
submission,  and  obsequiousness  which  invites,  and 
almost  justifies  contempt. 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  many  masters,  in  a 
dependent  state,  exhibit  a  servility  of  manners  which,  * 
while  it  flatters  the  weak  parent,  disgraces  the  didactic 
profession.  Purse-proud  parents  are  too  apt  to  con- 
sider all  whom  they  pay,  as  servants ;  and  to  require 
an  obsequiousness  in  the  instructors  of  their  children 
incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  a  liberal  man  worthy 
to  superintehd  a  liberal  education.  They  demand  a 
slavish  disposition  in  him  whom  they  wish  to  teach 
their  children  liberality  both  by  precept  and  example. 
Men  of  sense  and  liberal  minds  cannot  submit  patiently. 
Others  occupy  their  place,  and  succeed  by  adulation 
and  by  the  mean  arts  of  pleasing ;  and  thus  is  the  pro- 
fession degraded,  and  education  becomes,  instead  of  a 
fine  philosophical  preparation  for  the  conduct  of  life, 
a  mere  mechanical  skill  in  writing,  reading,  spouting, 
casting  accounts,  dancing,  fencing,  and  fiddling.  And 
thus  it  must  he,  while  masters  attend  more  to  pleasing 
the  parent's  vanity,  submitting  to  his  pride,  and  com- 
plying with  his  folly,  than  to  serving  the  pupil  in  the 
rugged  path  of  an  honest  discipline.  The  Doctor 
Rocks  always  had  more  patients  than  the  Akensides, 
the  Addingtons,  the  Heberdens,  and  the  Pitcairnes. 
In  no  profession  are  there  more  arrant  Quacks  than  in 
the  Didactic. 
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EVENING  LX. 

ON   SOMB    BPFBCTS   OF    LONG  SEPARATION   IN   THE   MAR- 
RIED   STATE. 

I  PRESENT  my  reader  with   the  following  letters, 
which  describe  a  situation  in  private  life. 
My  dear  Husband^ 

I  write  not  to  upbraid  you.  I  entertain  a  sincere 
affection  for  you>  and  no  unkind  usage  shall  ever  remoye 
it.  I  write  only  to  let  you  know  the  state  of  those 
whom  you  have  unfortunately  abandoned,  your  children 
and  your  wife. 

Fame  has  informed  me,  with  too  much  authenticity, 
that  you  have  found  another  object  of  your  love,  and 
that  I  shall  see  your  face  no  more,  I  who  had  expected 
your  return  from  the  East  Indies  with  painful  anxiety, 
who  had  counted  the  slow  hours  which  parted  you  from 
me, — think  how  I  was  shocked  at  hearing  you  would 
visit  England  no  more,  and  that  you  had  settled  with 
a  mistress  in  the  South  of  France.  It  was  for  your 
sake,  as  well  as  jny  own,  that  I  lamented.  You  went 
against  my  earnest  entreaties  ;  but  it  was  with  a  desire, 
which  I  thought  sincere,  to  provide  a  genteel  main- 
tenance for  our  four  little  ones,  whom  you  said  you 
could  not  bear  to  see  brought  up  to  the  evUs  of  poverty. 
I  might  now  lament  the  disappointment  in  not  sharii^ 
the  expected  riches  which  I  hear  you  have  amassed. 
But  I  scorn  it.  What  are  riches  compared  to  the 
delight  of  sincere  affection !  I  deplore  the  loss  of  your 
love ;  I  deplore  the  frailty  which  has  involved  you  in 
error,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  as  such  mistaken  conduct 
must,  terminate  in  misery. 

But  I  mean  not  to  remonstrate.  It  is,  alas !  too  late. 
I  only  write  to  you  to  acquaint  you  with  the  health 
and  some  other  circumstances  of  myself  and  those  little 
ones  whom  you  once  loved. 

The  large  house  in  which  you  left  us  in  Harley- 
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street  could  not  be  supported  without  an  expence  which 
the  little  sum  you  left  behind  could  not  long  supply. 
I  have  relinquished  it,  and  retired  to  a  neat  little  cot- 
tage in  a  village  fifty  miles  from  London.  We  can 
make  no  pretensions  to  elegance ;  but  we  live  in  great 
neatness^  and,  by  strict  economy,  supply  our  moderate 
wants  m£li  as  much  comfort  as  our  desolate  situa- 
tion will  allow.  Your  presence,  my  love,  would  make 
the  little  cottage  a  palace. 

Poor  Emily,  who  is  grown  a  fine  girl,  has  been 
working  a  pair  of  ruffles  for  you,  and  often,  as  she  plies 
her  needle,  repeats  with  a  sigh.  When  will  my  dear 
papa  return  ?  The  others  are  constantly  asking  me  the 
same  question ;  and  little  Henry,  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  talk,  learned  to  lisp,  in  the  first  syllables  he  ever 
uttered.  When  will  papa  come  home  ? 

Sweet  fellow }  He  is  now  sitting  on  his  stool  by  my 
side,  and  as  he  sees  me  drop  a  tear,  asks  me  why  I  cry, 
for  papa  will  come  home  soon.  He  and  his  two  brothers 
are  frequently  riding  on  your  walking-cane,  and  take 
particular  delight  in  it,  because  it  is  papa's. 

I  do  assure  you  I  never  open  my  lips  to  them  on  the 
cause  of  your  absence.  But  I  cannot  prevail  with  my- 
self to  bid  them  cease  to  ask  when  you  will  return, 
though  the  question  frequently  extorts  a  tear  (which  I 
hide  in  a  smile),  and  wrings  my  soul,  while  I  suffer  in 
silence. 

I  have  taught  them  to  mention  you  with  the  greatest 
ardour  of  affection  in  their  morning  and  evening  prayers; 
and  they  always  add  of  themselves  a  petition  for  your 
speedy  return. 

I  spend  my  time  in  giving  them  the  little  instruction 
I  am  able.  I  cannot  afford  to  place  them  in  any  emi-* 
nent  school,  and  do  not  chuse  that  they  should  acquire 
meanness  and  vulgarity  at  a  low  one.  I  hope  you  will 
approve  my  teaching  Emily  and  the  two  elder  boys 
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the  French  language.  They  have  already  made  a 
tolerable  proficiency  in  it.  As  to  English^  they  read 
alternately  three  hours  every  morning  the  most  cele- 
brated poets  and  prose  writers^  and  they  can  write, 
though  not  an  elegant,  yet  a  very  plain  and  legible 
hand. 

Do  not,  my  dear,  imagine  that  the  employment  is 
irksome.  It  affords  me  a  sweet  consolation  in  your 
absence.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  little  ones,  I 
am  afraid  I  should  not  support  it. 

I  think  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  hear  that, 
by  retrenching  our  wants  and  expences,  we  are  enabled 
to  pay  for  every  thing  we  buy ;  and  though  poor,  are 
not  unhappy  from  the  want  of  any  necessary. 

Pardon  my  interrupting  you.  I  mean  to  give  you 
satisfaction,  lliough  I  am  deeply  injured  by  your 
error,  I  am  not  resentful.  I  wish  you  all  the  happiness 
you  are  capable  of,  and  am  your  once  loved,  and  still 
affectionate, 

Emilia. 

After  an  interval  of  three  years,  the  following  an- 
swer was  returned : 

Excellent  Emilia, 

By  the  time  you  receive  this,  the  hand  which  wrote 
it  will  be  laid  in  the  grave.  I  have  ordered  it  not  to 
be  transmitted  to  you  till  I  am  departed ;  and  I  am 
now  on  my  death-bed.  My  surgeon  has  told  me,  in 
delicate  terms,  that  I  cannot  recover. 

Avarice  led  me  to  separate  from  you ;  a  separation 
of  a  year  or  two  caused  me,  weak  as  I  was,  to  forget 
you,  and  to  form  a  connection,  from  which  I  have  de- 
rived nothing  but  torment.  I  deserved  it  by  my  folly 
and  my  wickedness.  You  were  the  best  of  women, 
and  I  have  wronged  you  beyond  the  power  of  repa- 
ration. 
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I  will  not  give  you  pain  by  a  particular  enumeratiou 
of  my  various  miseries.  I  have  been  in&tuated  by  oa^ 
who  loved  me  not^  but  loved  the  treasure  I  rapidly 
amassed  in  the  East^  and  left  no  effort  untried  to  cap- 
tivate my  affections.  She  contrived  to  come  home  ia 
the  same  ship,  where  our  acquaintance  increased  to  an 
jntimacy,  which  has  laid  the  foundation  of  all  my  dis- 
tricss.  But,  could  you  believe  it  ?  After  having  spent 
in  dissipation  and  in  gaming  almost  the  whole  of  my 
fortune,  she  left  me,  not  without  involving  me  in  a  fatal 
duel,  and  accompanied  the  man  who  gave  me  my 
death's  wound.  The  following  letter  I  enclose,  that 
you  may  have  the  satisfaction  to  see  how  difierent  a 
woman  she  was  from  yourself: 

Despicable  wretch. 
Do  you  think  I  will  live  in  beggary  with  you !    Re- 
fuse to  buy  me  the  diamond  necklace  !  Captain 

is  a  generous  man.  He  has  long  expressed  a  regard 
for  me.  He  has  bought  the  necklace  which  you,  mean 
fellow,  refused.  Make  no  more  pretensions  to  me; 
and  if  you  dare  be  angry  with  the  Captain  for  any 
liberties  he  may  take,  be  assured  you  will  meet  with 
your  match :  and  I  hope  to  hear  that  he  makes  you 
repent  your  insolence  when  you  aspired  to  the  affections 

of  one  who  is  deserving  of  a  man  of  spirit,  and 

Your's  no  more. 

Till  I  received  this  I  never  thought  of  your  letter. 
Indeed,  as  I  knew  your  hand,  I  never  opened  it ;  for 
it  reached  me  when  I  was  intoxicated  with  newly-ac- 
quired opulence,  and  a  variety  of  vicious  gratifications. 

It  has  indeed  afforded  me  satisfaction,  as  you  kindly 
intended  it,  to  find  that  my  poor  children  have  such  a 
mother  to  compensate  the  injuries  of  a  deluded  father. 

The  wound  inflicted  by  my  antagonist,  who  is  also 
a  married  man,  is  in  a  vital  part ;  and  there  is  not,  as 
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I  have  been  told,  the  least  hope  of  recovery.  I  can 
scarcely  wish  it,  unless  it  were  to  repent  of  my  trans- 
gressions ;  for  I  should  be  ashamed  to  see  my  injured 
£milia>  and  the  presence  of  the  little  ones  would  break 
tny  heart.  I  have  had  time  to  make  a  will ;  and  the 
sum  which  I  have  left^  though  little  in  comparison  with 
svhat  I  acquired  abroad,  will,  I  trust,  under  your 
eaate,  supply  a  decent  competency. 

Forgive  me,  my  dear  wife,  forgive  me,  my  dear  chil- 
dren, and  remember  that  the  father  who  cruelly  deserted 
you,  lived  a  wretch  in  consequence  of  his  unkindness, 
and  died  prematurely.  It  was  the  last  satisfaction  he 
iiad,  that  he  lived  to  see  his  error,  and  to  ask  God  and 
hiM  family  forgiveness.  Farewell ;  and  may  you  and 
your  dear  children  avoid  the  misery  by  avoiding  the 
wickedness  of  your  husband. 


The  silent  grief  of  the  amiable  Emilia  can  easily  be 
conceived.  But  her  own  heart  and  her  children  con- 
soled her.  She  had  brought  up  her  children  virtuously, 
imd  furnished  them  with  useful  knowledge  to  the  best 
of  her  power :  and  they  repaid  her  by  gratitude  and 
good  conduct.  The  addition  to  their  very  little  fortune 
was  opulence  to  those  who  bad  not  expected  it. 

When  time  had  mitigated  her  grief,  I  have  often 
heard  her  in  conversation  lament  the  situations  which 
cause  married  persons  to  separate  at  a  great  distance, 
and  for  a  long  time,  which,  in  some  minds,  are  apt  to 
erase  the  traces  of  affection ;  and  she  has  spoken  with 
warmth  against  that  avarice  which  drives  people  who 
hfLve  a  competency,  and  might  reasonably  be  contented 
at  horne^  to  foreign  climes  in  pursuit  of  enormous 
wealth,  which  Providence,  as  a  punishment  for  avarice, 
frequently  renders  the  occasion  of  misery. 
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EVENING  LXI- 

ON  CONFOUNDING  HBLIGION  WITH  SUPERSTITION. 

Honim  e&im  sententiae  omnium  npn  mode  fopentitionem  tollimt,  in 
qua  ineflt  Timor  inanis  Deorum ;  sed  etiam  ne^gio^itm,  quae  Deonim 
pio  cultu  continetur. 

Gic.  de  Nat.  Dbo.  Lib.  1. 4S. 

Such  is  fbe.  imperfection  of  laqguage>  that  words 
cannot  be  found  to  discriminate  all  the  variety  of  ideas 
of  the  human  mind  with  that  degree  of  precision  which 
is  necessary  to  avoid  error.  A  great  many  imistakes  in 
morals  arise  from  the  abuse  of  words,  which  are  too 
often  either  voluntarHy  or  malevolently  misunderstood 
and  misapplied.  The  Christian  religion  has  always 
suffered  by  this  perversion.  It  suffers  at  this  time, 
since  it  is  denominated  by  those  who  impiously  endea- 
vour to  injure  its  cause,  a  mode  of  superstition. 
Though  man  boasts  much  of  his  reason,  it  is  really 
astonishing  to  consider  how  few  exercise  it  with  effect 
Give  any  thing  a  bad  name,  and  the  majority  of  man- 
kind will  abominate  it  without  examination,  merely  in 
consequence  of  the  first  impression  which  they  hastily 
received  from  a  misapplied  appellation. 

The  freethinkers  of  this  age,  who  dignify  themselves 
with  the  name  of  liberal  philosophers,  hesitate  not  to 
stigmatize  all  religion  with  the  name  of  superstition. 
They  who  wish  to  be  esteemed  men  of  liberal  minds, 
and  who  abhor  the  ridicule  and  censure  which  attends 
the  bigot,  are  but  too  ready  to  join  with  the  pretended 
philosophers  in  exploding  religion.  To  avoid  the 
epithet  of  superstitious,  which  conveys  to  them  the 
idea  of  weakness,  they  are  rash  and  precipitate  enough 
to  reject  all  the  comfortable  offers  which  religion 
reaches  out  to  her  sincere  votaries.  The  very  name 
frightens  them ;  and  if  they  resolve  not  to  fear  God,  it 
is  very  certain  that  they  are  sadly  afraid  of  man.  They 
dare  the  vengeance  of  Omnipotence ;  but  they  cannot 
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stand  against  the  ridicule  of  a  pert  witling  and  the 
sarcasm  of  a  minute  philosopher. 

He  must  know  little  of  the  history  of  mankind  who 
shall  deny  that  superstition  has  prevuled  in  all  ages 
and  all  nations5  and  caused  much  cruelty  and  misery. 
Man  has  a  natural  tendency  to  superstition.     Feeling 
himself  weak  and  miserable,  he  is  ready  to  fly  to  any 
thing  which  his  fancy  suggests  to  him  as  a  refuge  in 
distress.     A  stock  or  a  stone  become  the  object  of  his 
adoration.     He  is  ready  to  inflict  on  himself  the  most 
excruciating  torments,  or  to  suffer  them  from  others,  if 
lie  is  once  persuaded  that  he  can  thus  appease  an  angry 
Deity.      Natural  affection  dies  at  the  command  of 
superstition.     A  child  is  sacrificed  with  alacrity,  if  the 
devotee  is  taught,  that  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well 
pleased.     Every  thing  yields  to  the  devout  phrenzy. 
That  every  philanthropist  should  therefore  endeavour 
to  prevent   its    diffusion    among    mankind,  is  to  be 
expected  and  applauded.     But  let  him  not,  through 
carelessness  or  violence,  root  up  a  salutary  plant  in  his 
endeavour  to  eradicate  a  weed.     Religion  is  the  medi- 
cine of  human  life,  as  superstition  is  its  bane. 

In  this  enlightened  age  there  is  little  danger  of 
gross  superstition.  The  darkness  of  ignorance  was 
necessary  to  give  to  the  bugbears  of  imagination  the 
appearance  of  reality.  Opinions  are  examined  in  this 
country  with  that  freedom  which  our  happy  constitu- 
tion allows,  and  that  perspicacity  which  a  multitude  of 
well-informed  understandings  must  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  possess.  The  national  religion  is  therefore 
professed  in  all  its  native  purity,  and  they  who  pre- 
sume to  call  it  superstition,  only  prove  their  own 
wickedness  and  vanity. 

Such  vanity  must  be  wicked,  though  at  the  same 
time,  it  owes  much  of  its  origin  to  folly.  Weak  men 
often  seek  nothing  farther  than  the  applause  of  their 
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company.  They  appear  wonderfcUy  wis6  in  their  owh 
eyes^  if  they  can  astomsii  theiv  neigbboon  by  the  m- 
gulanty  or  the'  boIdrieERS  of  their  opinions*  9iich  men 
are  to  be  knoWtf^  whenever  a  religious  idea  is  iUath 
ducedr  by  a  significant  sneer  of  contempt,  or  an  iqplM» 
ing  of  the  eye-btows  with  ai^  a^  of  oonsciooB  sop^- 
riority.  If  the  language  of  grimace  is  not  sufficiently 
understod,  they  think  it  necessary  to^  suggest  a  hint; 
''  that  they  look  upon  aU  such  saperstitious  9t«ff  ai 
unworthy  men  of  sense,  (by  which  they  mean  to  ckaritf^ 
terize  themselves,)  acnd  fit  otity  to  scare  children  and 
old  women.  For  their  owtt  partS/  they  ffiU9t  congri- 
tulate  themselves  that  they  ar^  emancipated  from  tie 
horrid  slavery  of  prejudice*" 

Nevertheless  it  would  appear^  otf  a^fhiraxatuanatio*! 
that  these  arroc^ant  talkers  are  ottly  half  bamed,  and 
that  pride  fills  up  the  mighty  void  of  sense ;  yet  mdi 
is  the  confidence  with  which  they  speak,  that  the  youti^ 
and  the  weak  are  often  seduced  by  them,  and  become 
their  disciples*  Thus  their  sect  is  increased  in  num- 
bers, and  their  arrogance  increases  in  a  much  greater 
proportion. 

They  teach  their  disciples  that  religion  owes  its  rise 
to  subtle  politicians,  and  its  support  to  tlie  arts  of 
priestcraft.  It  is  at  once  a  melancholy  and  an  unde- 
niable truth,  that  religion  has  been  hypocriticaUj 
abused  by  statesmen  and  ecclesiastics  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  avarice  and  ambition.  But  will  cavillers  never 
desist  from  arguing  against  the  use  of  a  thing  from  its 
abuse,  a  feUacy  unworthy  a  man  of  common  under- 
standing or  common  honesty  ?  I  reprobate  those  poli- 
ticians and  those  priests  who  have  attempted  to  avail 
themselves  of  religion  as  an  artifice  to  promote  their 
secular  designs.  They  are  more  detestable  than  the 
open  and  declared  unbeliever.  If  he  is  honest,  he  ia  an 
object  of  compassion  rather  tha»  contempt :  but  ikoat 
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Artful  poMticians,  who  think  to  drive  men  to  slavery, 
or  obedience,  us  they  call  it,  by  frightening  them  with 
fhe  pharitomd  of  religion  which  they  do  not  themselves 
believe,  deserve  the  vengeance  of  society.  It  will  be 
said,  that  they  intend  to  preserve  good  order  by  pro- 
moting superstition.  I  cannot  call  that  good  order 
which  is  preserved  only  by  the  deceit  and  hypocrisy  of 
the  rulers.  Good  order  requires  that  men  capable  of 
so  mean  deceit  should  not  be  the  governing  a  part  of 
society.  Their  very  pre-eminence  disturbs  good  order. 
The  only  good  order  which  they  really  wish  to  pro- 
mote is,  that  tame  acquiescence  among  the  lower  ranks, 
which  allows  themselves  to  lord  it  over  a  subject  world. 

It  is  very  true  that  religion  contributes  to  secure  a 
peaceable  acquiescence  in  good  government.  This  is 
one  among  its  many  beneficent  effects ;  but  it  is  not 
true  that  religion  is  only  the  invention  of  p6liticians, 
aiid  a  mere  state  engine  to  effect  tranquillity.  It  ori- 
ginates in  the  human  mind  from  the  spontaneous  feel- 
ings of  nature.  In  the  most  unenlightened  countries, 
where  no  pretensions  were  ever  made  to  revelation, 
traces  of  it  are  to  be  found.  Nothing  but  ignorance 
united  with  depravity  can  deny  the  foundations  of  na- 
tural religion.  Every  good  mind  admitting  natural 
religion  by  the  light  of  natural  understanding,  will  re- 
joice to  find  so  many  proofs  of  the  Christian  reve- 
lation. 

To  fear  God  is  the  best  method  of  acquiring  that 
true  courage  which  fears  nothing  else.  The  fear  of 
God  arises  not  from  a  timorous  and  weak  mind,  as  the 
infidel  pretenders  to  philosophy  represent  it.  I  appeal 
to  facts  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Have  not  the  bravest 
and  best  men  in  all  ages  and  nations  displayed  a  reve- 
rential awe  of  God  ?  If  only  the  weak  had  patronized 
religion,  it  would  long  ago  have  been  exploded.  The 
exaitoples  and  arguments  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  man- 
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kind  have  operated,  under  the  direction  of  Providence^ 
in  continuing  in  the  world,  that  source  of  all  true  com- 
fort, a  due  sense  of  religion.  The  vain  and  the  wicked 
have  endeavoured  to  destroy  it,  and  they  have  always 
succeeded  with  a  few ;  but  they  have  not  been  able  to 
prevail  universally ;  neither  will  they ;  for  it  is  founded 
on  the  rock  of  truth,  and  the  ^^  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.** 

I  am  sorry  to  observe  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus 
gaining  ground  in  our  country.  It  might  be  called  the 
philosophy  of  Satan.  It  is  destructive  of  every  thing 
virtuous  and  good,  and  equally  portends  the  ruin  of 
empires  and  of  human  nature.  It  flatters  human  de- 
pravity so  much,  that  nothing  can  impede  its  progress 
but  the  counteracting  prevalence  of  Christian  princi- 
ples and  practices. 

I  therefore  seriously  exhort  all  who  are  Christians 
indeed,  to  dare  to  profess  what  they  believe,  and  to 
discountenance  error  by  the  native  fortitude  of  truth. 
'The  misfortune  is,  that  the  modest  Christian  is  too 
often  restrained  by  his  love  of  peace,  and  by  his  humi- 
lity, from  standing  up  in  the  defence  of  the  Gospel ; 
while  the  patrons  of  error,  incited  by  vanity,  and  a  ma- 
lignant desire  of  rendering  others  as  wicked  and  mise- 
rable as  themselves,  are  indefatigable  in  the  diffusion  of 
their  opinions.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  sincere 
Christian  to  exert  himself,  when  unbelievers  multiply, 
and  when  the  scorner  declares  the  Christian  religion, 
like  all  other  religions,  to  be  only  "  a  mode  of  super- 
stition.** 

On  the  Machiavellian  principle  of  using  religion  as 
an  engine  of  state,  let  me  ask  the  pretended  philoso- 
phers, how  the  most  important  transactions  of  civil  life, 
and  how  the  business  of  courts  of  judicature  can  pro- 
ceed, when  the  doctrine  shall  be  successfully  difiused, 
that  Christianity  is  but  an  artful  delusion  to  enthral 
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the  vulgar  ?  Will  an  oath  be  then  of  any  force  or  obli- 
giitioit?  These  philosophers  are  more  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  society  than  many  maliefactprs  who  are  by 
the  laws  of  their  country  capitally  convicted.  They 
destroy  the  very  root  of  all  civil  and  mortal  virtue. 
They  are  teachers  of  vice,  not -of  timid  and  reluctant 
vice;  but  of  vice  which  dares  the  broadest  daylight, 
and  boldly  defends  itself  on  avowed  principle. 

.  I  will  conclude  with  addin^r  one  suggestion,  which, 
thov^li  H  may  not  «hd.mversd  .probation,  will,  1 
think,  deserve  it.  I  am  persuaded  that  a  good  man 
ought  to  be  cautious  of  expressing  himself  with  scorn 
and' contempt,  even  on  the  subject  of  those  many  false 
religions  which  prevail  in  the  worlds  and  which  may 
justly  deserve  the  name  of  superstition;  for  it  appears 
to  me,  that  God  Almighty,  as  a  benevolent  being,  must 
always  be  pleased  with  intentional  service  and  obedi-< 
ence,  though  the  mode  of  performing  it  should  be  erro- 
neous. At  least,  I  believe  it  will  admit  no  doubt,  that 
(jrod  win  be, better  pleased. with  the  zeal  of  the  most 
superstitious,  than  with  the  impiety  and  presumption 
of  %he  unbelieving  philosopher,  who  proydly  imagines 
lus  dwn  reason  to  be  the  standard  of  all  truth  and  pro- 
priety. 

These  unhajipy  dupes  of  pride  will,  I  dare  say,  at 
some  ftittiJte  day,  find  their  error  refuted,  if  not  by 
ar^^mient,  yet  by  the  slow  punishments  of  an  aveng- 
ing God.  For  great  and  terrible  is  the  Lord  God 
oihnipoteni.  Who  may  abide  his  wralh  ?  *'  If  his  wrath 
be  kindled,  yea  but  a  little,  blessed  are  all  they  that 
put  their  trust  in  him." 

Bles£^  indeed  are  they  who  throughout  life  have 
served  their  God '  with  devotion  and  humility.  God 
shidl  make  all  their  bed!  in  their  sickness.  Life  to 
thieni  shall  be  pleasant,  as  a  journey  through  a  deiight- 
Ail  country,  warmed  and  enlightened  by  the  sun ;  and 

VOL.  ir.  Q  Q 
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death  shall  be  to  them  disarmed  of  his  terrors ;  so  that 
both  in  life  and  at  death,  they  shall  experience  the 
truth  of  that  declaration,  which  teaches  us,  that  the 
fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 


EVENING  LXII. 

ON  SUFFERING  THE  JUDGMENT  TO  BE  MISLED  BY  WIT 

ON  RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

To  be  remarkable  for  that  lively  and  creative  power 
of  the  mind  which  invents  such  ideas  as  are  both 
pleasing  and  surprising,  by  their  truth  and  novelty,  is 
a  distinction  greatly  to  be  valued.  It  is  to  possess  a 
power  of  diffusing  a  charm  on  every  subject,  and  of 
striking  conviction  in  the  mind  with  an  instantaneous 
impulse.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Giver  of 
every  good  gift  intended  that  it  should  be  productive 
of  beneficial  effects.  It  is  certainly  conducive  to  cheer- 
fulness, and  enlivens  the  dull  identity  of  common  life. 
It  ridicules  folly  ;  and,  by  ridiculing,  frequently  cor- 
rects it.  It  often  decides  with  momentary  intuition  on 
subjects  of  which  plodding  industry  has  laboured  only 
to  augment  the  obscurity.  None,  I  believe  will  indulge 
a  general  invective  against  wit,  but  those  who  are  des- 
titute of  it. 

Wit  has  sometimes  been  used  as  an  auxiliary  to 
reason  in  the  defence  of  religion.  Dr.  South  pos- 
sessed a  share  of  abilities  which  were  suflScient  to 
brandish  any  weapon  which  he  chose  to  employ.  Wit 
in  his  hand  was  sharp  and  irresistible,  and  made  its 
way  like  the  scymitar  or  the  battle-axe.  He  was  one 
of  the  ablest  champions  of  the  church.  He  is  not  only 
a  wit  but  a  solid  reasoner.  His  learning  is  equal  to 
his  natural  endowments.  Wit  enlivens  the  mass  of 
his  erudition,  as  the  leaven  leaveneth  a  farinaceous  sub- 
stance. Dr.  South  exerted  his  wit  to  so  good  pur- 
poses, and  with  so  much  effect,  that  he  is  most  deserv- 
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edly  placed  in  a  high  rank  among  the  many  excellent 
preachers  who  have  adorned  this  country.  Yet  a  sin- 
cere admirer  of  him  cannot  but  wish  that  he  had  not 
deformed  his  writings  with  some  expressions  which, 
though  not  destitute  of  humour,  must  be  condemned 
as  vulgar  and  indecorous. 

Dr.  Home,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  discovered 
a  genuine  spirit  of  piety  in  his  writings,  and  dis- 
played the  beauty  of  holiness  in  all  its  charms,  has  at- 
tacked the  philosophy  of  Hume  with  the  arms  of  ridi- 
cule. Indeed  many  parts  of  Hume's  philosophy  ap- 
pear to  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation  by  inhe- 
rent absurdity ;  but  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  those 
whose  want  of  learning  and  of  principles  induces  them 
to  admit  the  arguments  of  sophistry  in  defence  of  li- 
bertinism. Dr.  Home  justly  supposed  that  the  ad- 
mirers of  Hume  were  more  likely  to  be  disabused  of 
their  error  by  the  fear  of  derision,  than  by  any  force 
of  argumentation.  He  has  indeed  derided  both  Hume 
and  the  Humists,  as  they  affect  to  style  themselves, 
with  singular  success.  I  only  wish  that  the  part  of  his 
book  in  which  they  are  attacked  could  be  universally 
introduced  to  their  notice.  It  would  operate  as  an  an- 
tidote to  the  poison  of  the  sceptic,  unless  indeed  its  ge- 
nuine effect  should  be  prevented  by  the  force  of  estab- 
lished prejudice. 

I  should  not  have  regretted  if  the  latter  part  of 

Dr.  Home's  Letters  upon  Infidelity  had  been  entirely 
omitted.  It  owes  its  origin  to  an  obscure  pamphlet, 
which  would  never  have  emerged  to  notice  by  its  own 
strength  :  and  the  difficulties  of  many  passages  in  Scrip- 
ture will  never  be  removed  to  the  satisfaction  of  cavil- 
ling sceptics,  by  the  most  ingenious  answers. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  great  caution  is  required  in 
the  use  of  wit  and  humour  as  auxiliary  to  the  cause 
of  religion.     They  induce  a  levity  of  mind,  which  is 
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too  apt  to  degenerate  to  a  waptop  disregard  of  -ef  ary 
tlnng  serious.  Jleligion,  like  a  i^ast^  matvoD^  thopUi 
appear  in  a  dress  which- excites  Mntimeats  <jf  r^speet, 
and  forhids  familiarity.  When  sb€(  k  introduced  to 
mankind  in  a  grotesque  or  gay  attiaEe,  sha^ OHght  tpbe 
under  the  direction  of  a  guide  who.  can  teach  \faer  to 
preserve  an  air  of  dignity  in  the-  mid»t  of  h6r  conde- 
scension: I  mean  to '  suggest  <that  wit  ^and- humour 
should  never  be  used  in  religious 'treatises*  but  bj^Twri* 
ters  whose  judgment,  like  that  of  Dr.  iforne,  lA  sdpe- 
rior  to  their  comic  abilities ;  and  whose  oomic  abilities, 
like  Yorick's,  would  set  the  table  iii  a  roar.       . 

Wit  and  humour  have  indeed  been  much  poore  fre- 
quently employed  as  the  enemies  than'  as  the  auxiiia- 
ries  of  Christianity.  The  natural  man,  as  ]»  is  -it]^e4 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  is,  themair  who.is  -Qim^ 
generated  by  grace,  and  he  also,  who  is  but  little  xead 
in  theological  learning,  will  •  find  a  multitude  of  piUrti^ 
culars  in  Scripture  whidi,  with  but  a  small  share  of  ita- 
genuity,  they  may  perversely  turn  to  ridicule.  To  be 
facetious  on  sacred  subjects  requires  more  maligliily 
than  wit. 

That  Voltaire  had  wit,  none  can  deny  but  those  who 
are  destitute  of  it.  In  subjects  of  polite  literature  his 
wit  is  always  delightful,  though  his  judgment  is  said  to 
be  not  always  sound  ;  but  on  subjects  which  concern 
tilings  sacred,  both  his  wit  and  his  judgment  deserve 
reprobation.  Here  his  wit  is  always  mis^plied,  as( 
well  as  often  false. 

But,  allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
wit  of  Voltaire  in  sacred  subjects  is  pure  and  excellent, 
yet  every  man  of  sense  and  seriousness  will  arm  himself 
with  caution  before  he  ventures  to  give  it  his  attention. 
A  man  has  so  much  to  gain  or  to  lose  by  his  religion, 
that  he  will  not  rashly  incur  the  danger  of  losing  all 
belief  in  it.     He  recollects  that  the  sparks  of  wit  arfe 
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often  like  the  fire  of  a  nocturnal  vapour^  whicb  shines 
only  to  seduce^  or  like  some  stones  fabricated  by  art  in 
imitation  of  nature^  at  once  brilliant  and  false. 

Reason  only,  or  the  powerful  impulses  of  conscience, 
can  influence  a  man  of  sense  in  affairs  of  religion.  Con- 
vince me,  if  you  can^  he  will  say^  that  my  religion  is 
ill-founded,  and  I  will  relinquish  it.  But  to  convince 
is  not  in  the  power  of  wit  alone.  Its  province  is  to 
amuse  the  fancy,  and  not  to  persuade  the  faculty  of 
reason. 

It  may  be  rather  difficult  to  avoid  delusion  when  it 
appears  under  so  pleasing  a  form  as  that  of  wit;  but, 
as  religion  is  confessedly  of  infinite  consequence  to  our 
happiness,  let  us  always  prove  the  solidity  of  the  wit 
by  the  touchstone  of  good  sense.  An  impartial  ap- 
plication of  that  test  will,  I  am  convinced,  always  be- 
come favourable  in  the  result  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  we  are  led  by  curiosity  to  read  the  works 
of  celebrated  wits  who  have  taken  the  part  of  infidelity, 
let  us  always  discriminate  between  wit  and  argument, 
so  as  to  be  amused  only  by  the  wit,  and  remain  un- 
shaken in  our  faith  till  the  fortress  of  it  is  battered  by 
the  main  force  of  superior  and  commanding  reason. 
Christianity  has  stood  like  a  rock  of  ages  amidst  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  for  many  centuries,  against  every 
attack  whether  of  wit  or  of  argument,  and,  under  the 
Divine  Providence,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  shall  stand  till  time  itself  shall  be  absorbed  in 
eternity. 
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